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PEEFACE. 



Thb objwt contempUted in the pnbliotioii of the Tkab-Boos or Aauoci/ruRE 
is to ■!<] th« progren and d«T«lopmei>t of that Boienoe upon whioh tin proeperi^ of 
oor oovntry so emiiMstly depeodi. In its preparation, tlie editor baa oarefhll; ex- 
amined evei^ important agricnltnial or Bcienlifio publication which has appeared in 
the United States during the jean 1854-55, together with reij man^ of the jonr- 
nals and pubtications of Chreat Biitun, Franoe, and Oormao;. He has not, how 
erer, oonfined himself to tlie mere examination of agricultural jonmals and reports, 
bnt has taken advantage of evei; opportunity and resooroe which oould fhrniah 
ajij thing of interest or value. 

The subjects embraced within the limits of a wo^, the oligeot of whioh is to 
record the progreas of agriculture in all its departments for a dn^e year, are neces- 
sarily varied and exteunve ; ainoe no branoh of ecuenca or i^lied indnatiy is de- 
pendent to a greater degree for its advancoment upon asststanoe imparted from 
beyond its legitimate boundaries, than agriculture. Hence the operations of the 
meohanio, the chemist, the naturBlis^ the engineer, and statician, are all allied 
iBore or less intimately with those of the iarmer. It is not claimed that ws have '- 
oolkoled all that is new, or that all we have published is the resnlt of the operations 
of a single year, bnt we do olum to have noticed all the recent improrements 
pertaining to agrioulture which have seemed to us of snffioient importance, or of 
which we have been able, after diligent effort, to obtain reliable and intelli|^h]e 
accounts. Every invention pertaining to agricultoie patented in the United States 
during the year endiog July, 1855, has been enumerated. All have not, however, 
been described, for the reason that no distinot descriptions of them have been 
pablished, and repeated applications addressed to the inventors themselves have 
^ed of responses. Some of the topics treated of may also seem old and &miliar, ■ 
but a careful examination in snob cases vrill diow that they have found place in 
the record in virtue of presenting old &ots in a new light or application, or beoanse 
they oontain, in addition to what was before familiar, new &ots and sn^jestiims. 
Novelty in arrangement and condensation may often render an old subject as inte- 
resting as a statement of novelties in &ot It has also been the vm of the editor 
to transfer to the pages of tiie Year-Booh such reliable and standard articles on 
different agrionltnral to^cs as have af^wared, from time to time, during the past 
year, in the leading journals of Borope or the United States. By purming this 
contse, the Year-Book will be rendered eminently valuable, not only for the present 
but for the Aiture, and a oconpleta series of the volumes for Baocessive years will 
thus form a most perfbot and unique enoyolopedia of areiy department of agri- 
cultural science. 

The Tear-Book of Agrioulture will hereafter he issued early in September of 
each year, and no labor or expense on the part of both the editor and publishers 

I 



4 PBEFACE. 

will be Bpured to make it what it is deeigned to be — > oomplete uid subBUntial 
Snmmuy of sgiicnlttiral progress. 

To the many friends who b&Te aided as in the prepuation of the present 
Tolnme tre would retom oar Sinoere thanks; oar aeknowledgmentfl, however, are 
eapecially dae, for favors rendered, to the Editon of the Soientifio American and 
Philadelphia Hortioultnrist ; to Mr. Niool, Saperintendent of the Model Farm of 
the Union Agriaoltnial Society of Virginia and North Carolina; to Prof. B. L. C. 
Wailes, Geologist of MissiBsippi; G. K. Waring, Esq., of New York; and C. L. 
Flint, Esq-, Seorotaiy of the Maasachnsetts State Board of ^rionltoie. 

In the pablioation of the Tear-Book of Agrioaltore we important faot is clearly 
and nnmistakeably demonstrated — namely, that there is a constant progress and im- 
prorement in every department of theoretioal and applied agriculture; that many 
strong hands and practical and cam[HehennTe minda are enlisted in the work of 
experiment and investigation, giving as. the right to nfeot &om the fiitore tiua7 
great and valuable reaalta. 



CoHKCNiOATiONB for the Editor Bho>ald be addressed "Year-BooVof Agricnl- 
tnre;" Care of Ghilds & Peterson, or David A. Wells & Co., 124 Arch Street, 
I^iiladelphia. 

We would also take this opportunity to say, that while under no circumstances 

' irill the pages of the Tear-Book of Agricnlt^ire be open to the pnblintion of articlea 

having any thing of the character of advertiBements, the editor will be always 

ready to give place to a description of every new and nsefhl improvement pertaio- 

ing to agrionltnre, and also for engravings, if neoeesaiy. 
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A BIOGRAPmCAl NOTICE, AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE WOBKS, 

grihrfto |. fataiiitg. ' 

Ahsbiw J^^eiox DowBiaa. the moat eminent of Americen horticnltoriets and profesBorti 
of Bnrkl ArdulMtaTO, wu bom ia Jiewhargfi, npon tht Hndaoo, In tbe State of Mew York, 
Oct. SO, I8I6. Be inherited a tuita for horticnltDre from lua father, who about the beginniiig 
of the present ceatory mbaniloned the oocupBtioii of > wheelwright for the more congemal 
emplopmenta oonnwted with the dntiee of % nnrserTman, which dumed Iiia attention until 
hia death in 1822. 

Borne yeara after tUi erent Andrew was placed at an academy in Montgomery, in tha Tiol- 
nity of Kewbargli, where he continned onUI he bad attaiasd the age of sixteen. He had ao- 
qmred a enffioient taate for his atadiea to earnestly desire opportunities for thur proaeentloil 
at college, but, aa the execution of this plan did not comport with flunOy arraugaments, the 
youth remained at home, and aaeiated hie brother in the oare of Qie nursery. 

Much of his Idsure time was oooupied in rambles through ths surrounding oonntry, which 
tended t« strengtben and eduoate that taste for botany and mineralogy wbioh he had erinoed 
trtm an early age. In these eioiinioDt he proBted by tbe iDstrootions of liis companion, tiie 
Baron de Liderer, the Austrian Conaul-Oeneml, a summer resident of the neighborhood, who 
was much attached to the seienaee which had awalieDed the untanght enthnsiasm of young 
Downing. When wearied with wandering among the hills and Talleys of the Hudson, bis 
hours of study were dsToled to maturing his knowledge of landscape-gardening and rural 
architecture, in which branches he subsequently attuned such well-eamed distinction. His 
first esany in building was the erection of a house upon hia own grounds, iu the Elizabethan 
style, which tuocessful attempt to embody hU conceptions of art greatly tended to eitetid 
that reputation which his known talents and energy had already gnined in the surrounding 
country and among his more distant acquaintances. Iu 1841 he published a work, which at 
once made Mm known to many Ihonsands who neTar had the opportunity of listening to bis 
oral teacblngs upon his faf orite pursuite. This was his Treatise on lAndscape^ardeuiDg, to 
which we shall haTe oooasiDn to reftor presently, tt^ether with other works which amply su>- 
tyned his character as an intelligent and attreotive writer. In I8S6 he was inrited by Mr. 
Luther Tucker, of Albany, to assume the duties eonneetad with the editorship of The Eorti- 
aultnrist. Just established in that city. Tbe proportion was aooepted, and tiie Journal con- 
tinued under Mr. Downing's charge until hil death. 

Tbe admirable contributions ef the editnhaie aluoe been collected, and were published in 
1868 iu a handeome octaTo Tolume, edited, with a'Memoir of the Author, by Qeorge WilUaa 
Curtis, and including a Letter to Downiog's fHends by Frederika Bremer. To Hr. Curtis's 
folnme, to which we are indebted for the abore ^ts, we must refer the reader for further 
particulars oouneoted with the Mte of tbe eutiject of onr notiee. The fearful manner of hia 
death is well known. He was one of the riotims on the melancholy oooasiou of tiie burning 
of (he steamer Henry Clay, on tha Hudson, July 2B, 1852. 

Mr. Downing may well be s^led a national benefactor. If, as the poet tells us, 

''A thing of biaii^ iBsJojftmTBT,'* 

what gratitude is due to that man who causes the land to smile with gardeol, and ornaments 

«Tery roodnde wlUi homesteads of arohitectural symmetry I This is a tempting subjebt, but 

ear limite forbid indnlgenge. The works of this piled artist, which we are now about to 
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eiminente, witb th* dCktioii of some opiniooB apon their merits, ihonld b« In the poBse^m 
of &11 who loTe flowen, tad oan appreoUte the plMsacM iMHiiiect«d with refined tute. 

1. A Treatise on the Theor; uid Fraotioe of Landfospe-Qantening, adapted to North Ame- 
, rioa, irith a riew to the ImproTement of Coontr; BeiideDoea. With Remaiks on Boral Aichi- 

teature, New York, 1841, 8to. Sale iu America to 166S, 9000 copies. 

" Mr. Dawning bM here prodvaed a Ter; deligbtAil work, and haa coQtIneed ns that wnnd 
criticism and refined taste are not confined to this ^e of the Atlantic." — London Art Union 

" A mastra'lj work. * * * We have quoted largelj from this work, beoanse in so doing 
ve think we shall give a jnstideaof the great merit of the anthor." — Loudon, adUor nf R^ttM'i 
Laitdtt^t-Oardtnini. 

" On the whole, we know of no work in which the ftmdamental principles of this profession 
vn 80 well or so coDcisd; expre«sed. • • • No English landscape-gardener has written 
BO clearly or with so mnch real intensity." — Dr. LmdUg, tn lltt Oardtntrif Chromdt. 

" The standard work on this sntjeet." — Siilman'i JountaL 

2. Cottage Beridences, 1842, Sro. Sale in America to 1868, 62S0 copies. 
"It cannot hil to be of great Berrioo." — Loudon, 

" We stretch our arm across the ' big water' to tender our Yankee ooailjntor an Bngllut^ 
eliake and a cordial reoognltloa." — An BngliMh Sortteaitural OrHit. 

5. The Fnuts and Froit-TrecB of Amerioa, 1845, 8<ro. Sale in America to 1868, 15,000 

" Downing's Froits and Fmit-Trees of America deserres to be more generally known in 
Enrope." — THUner'* Bthliogri^hical Omde «o Atnerican Literature, Lon., 1866, 12ido. 

4. Hints to Young Architects, b^deorgeWightwick, Architect; with addidonal Notes and 
Hints to Persona about building in this country, by A. J. Downing, 1849, 8vo. 

6. The Architeotore of Gountiy-Honses ; including DedgBs for CoUegea, Farm-Honsee, and 
TiUas, 1850, Sto. Sale in Amerioa to 1S6S, 8600 copies. 

8. Mrs. London's Qardeoing for Ladies ; edited by A. J. Downing, 1SG2, 12mo. 

7. Bursl Essays, by the late A. J. Downii^, edited by Qeorge Wm. Curtis, with a Memoir 
of the Anther-, and a Letter to his Friends, by Frederika Bremer, 1863, Sto. This work con- 
tidns, with one or two exceptions, dl of Mr. Downing's sditoiial papoi in the Horticulturist. 

A few additional testimonies to the eminent serrices rmdered by Downing to the beantifol 
pursuits in wliich he found snch emlhusiastio enjoyment may properly conclnde this notice; 

'■ Mr. Wilder says that a gentleman 'who is eminently qualified to form an enlightened Judg- 
ment' declared that muoh of the itaprovement that has taken place in this eountry during the 
last twelro years, in rural arcliiteoture and in ornamental gardening and planting, m'ay be 
aaeribed to him, [Downing.] Another gentleman, speaking of anbarban cottag«s in the West, 
says — ' I asked the origin of so mnch taste, and was told it might principally be ti-aced to 
Downing's Cottage Beddeooes and the Horticultnrtst.' "— Jfmon-, 6y 0. W. CunU. 

"By Hiese admirable works, [Frait« and Fmit-Treea of America., and Landsoape-Ghirden- 
ing and Bnisl Architecture,] Mr. Downing has dou mnch to promote the beat and most jadi- 
dons selection and oultnre of fmit-trees. It is ffie of the most common and earnest long- 
ii^ of the toiling residents of cities to be able one day to return to a snuggery in the 
eonntry ; and Uiese admirable works will both minister to these longings, and teach bow to 
realiie them satis&etorily."— iVHvJenl King, of Columbia OoUtgt, Nan Tori. 

Tot the aboTC carefully-prepared sketch of A. J. Downing, we are indebted to S. Austin 
Allibone, Esq., of Philadelphia, author of that very valuable work, the " Critical IHctiooary 
of English Literature and British and American Avthora." — £d. TeoT-Book. 
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progress an^ ^rvs^ecfs of ^gnntltnrt. ' 

ITHTia, in the liiitorj of ow eovntrf, hu Agrionltim, is all Ita gnat and T«ried dqtcrt- 
rMDls, preMDted m procperoiu and promirnQg » oonditioB u mt the eloae of the tsu 1866. 
The Mtaaon thftt hu pu«ed, tn (triking oontimrt irith Ihst whieh Immedlatelj preoedtd it, 
hu prored frnitfal to rnn eitraordiiiATj degree, sad the careful MtimalM of the gathered 
orope ttltDoet eiOMd Mlef : IndJui oorn, ten hnndred' millioia of bnthela; irheat, from one 
hundred and liz^ to one hnndred mod eighty nulliona ; 04(«, fiitiT hundred milliong ; rje and 
otttT gnioB, Dnt htudred milUoDB ; and cotton, irith a orop nndoabtedlj smaller than that of 
■ome former Tean, not len than three taillion two hnndrad Uionaand bslea, or, eatimatlllg 
fonr hundred poondi to the bale, one biMon two bnodrad and ^ftitj nilUotta of poonda. 

Vith thja inoreaM In material proaperit;, k marked prc^raet haa also been made In aU that 
pertaina to agrionltnre, considered m ■ eoienoe and an art — in the Impronment and perfec- 
tion of tools, implements, and prooewee — in the inorcue and improrement of agricaltaral 
Uteratnre — in the inbvdnction and prop^ation of new and -nlnaUe a"!""-'* and plants — in 
tb« increased patronage of the Natioiul and Staite gOTemmenta — ttod in the more fridel; ex- 
tended meant and opportunities for elemeatarr agiionltnral ednoalioD. 

Nor has this progress and improrement been confined to the United States. In Oreat 
Britain, the examples and teachings of Mechi, WiUdni, Lawes, and Oilbert, the late Mr. 
Fmejr, Prof. Waj, of the Royal Agricnltnral 8o«de^, Prof. Anderwn, of the Highland Agri- 
onltoral 8oeie^ of Scotland, and man; other pradioal, fkr-eedng men, are producing most 
beneflcial retiiltt. Their effirts are alao indirectlj seconded by the mano&ctnrers, as in Oie 
ease of Hr. Salt, who lias introduced the Alpaca sheep and Angora goats, and bj others ^ho 
ntiliie the reAiso of th^ TMt mannfaetaring establishments for fertiliiers; or by their 
statesmen, as in the esse of liord Clarendon, who, wlille Foreigfl Secretary, did moch, in 
Tirtoe of Us position, to facilitate the introdnction of fortign treee and fMiiL In Fnnoe, 
under the direction of fit. HiUire and the patronage of goTemment, the Sooie^ for the In- 
Irodiiotion and Aocllmatioti of Useful Foreign Domestic A"'""'' and Plants, are actiTe and 
Btrenoons in their efforts. Under the direction slso of goTeniment, aided by prirate indiTi- 
daals, the streams and lakes of the empire are beoondng rapidly stocked with a prottesion of 
Sail, propagated by artifidal means. American agrionltnial implements — partially through 
the resnlts of the Oreat Exhibition of Paris, partial!)' throngh an increased informstion — are 
flitding a ready market in Fnne«, and in Viemui a wsrebonse for tb^ eiolnsTe nJe has 
been eetabliBhed. lastly, bat not least, it mnst be recorded that Algeria, beet known to 
Anericsn readers by its former piracy and wbil« aUtery, competed honorably with the 
United States at the Paris EihitTition in reaping machinee ; that the National Agrienltoral 
Society of the Sandwich Islands, daring the past year, has iasned its third annual report and 
awarded six hnndred dollars in prises, and that Liberia has established a model fkrm and 
plantation. 

Let ns, howerer, examine in detail soma of the Tsiied and interesting ineidenta that Iun« 
been recorded dnring the years 1B64-66 : 

As regards agriealtaral education, many Important steps and prospereus be^nnings iMn 
been made during the past year in the United States. In Oeorpa, throngh the mmifleenoa 
of the late Dr. WUUam TsrreH, the Unlretsity of that Slate has been endowed with $20,000 
♦ T 
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Sir the purpose of estaWBlung a ProfeisorsMp of Agricultiire, kod the trmt«ee HaTs eleot«d 
to the chair Dr. Daniel Lee, former editor of ths Oenetet Fartntr and Sotithtm CaUieiuoT. 

In Massachusetts, arrangement* have been made, in oonneotion irith Amherst College, for 
the instmctioa, in agriciiltare and ita kindred Boiences, of young men, not permaneotlj 
memhera of the college, but who may resort to it, for longer or ehorter periods, at pleasure, 
for this specific pnrpoie. This department is under the special direelioit of the well-knoint 
agricnlturist. Prof. J. S. Hash, odhor of the VaOej Fonur, ftni the R»t. Dr. Hitchcock, 
fbrmerly President of the College. The plan of instnEctton enbrMes a foil ooorss of leo- 
tores on the natnral and physical scienoee, and lectures and recitations en practical agriool- 
tnre and the application of science to mrahaffaira. 

The legislature of WcUgan, at its last seeaion, paned an act eetablldiing an agricoltoial 
college in that Stale. This act proTidea that the site for an agriCDltoral college shall he 
porehssed within t«n mjles of tlie capital of the State, of not less than fire bnodred acres, 
Bor to exceed on« thoQBand ; that tw«i^-two seetjana ef Salt Spring lands shall b« appro- 
priated for the purohaae of the land, ereolion of bnildiugs, and all other necessary eipeoMS 
to be Incorred in the «at«bliahiaent and snocewAil operation of said college ; that tiie purpose 
of the sohoal shall be to improTe and teach the scienM and practiae of agrioaltnre ; and that 
the course of instructioB in said college shall include the foUowiDg branches of edaoation — 
Hx., natnial phitoMphy.-dwinlsbcy, botany, aninud and vt^labla anatomy and physiology, 
geology, mineralogy, meteorology, enlomdogy. Taterinary art, muunralios, lereDing, political 
economy, book-keeidng, and ths mechanic arts connected iritii agticnltare. The tuition is 
to be forerer free to pupils within the State. 

Daring the Bimuuer s^olastio term, or from Uie beginiucg of April to the end of October, 
the pnpils are to be required to derote not leas than three nor more than four hours la 
manual labor, no student to be exempt except in the oaae of sickness or other infirmity. 

The legislature of HaesachoHetta, at the last aesdon, passed an aot incorporating the 
" Boetfm Teterinary Institute," which has dnee been organised in the ci^ of Boston. The 
oltject of the institute is to aflbrd ample instruction to pcfwina deuroua of qnaliQdog them* 
aelTes for the practice of TctMinary medidne and enrgeiy. The plan of instractiou includes 
lectures on the anatomy and physialogy of the horse, en the theory and practice of leterinaiy 
laedioine and anrgery,'and on cattie pathology. Students will also be allowed to attend the 
leetures on chemistry and patiiologieal anatcnn; in the medical department of Harrard Uni- 
versity, and dinloal lectnres will be giTen by the facul^. The officers of the Institute con- 
dat of the foliowing gentleiAan: D. D. Blade, M.D., President j Oeorge H. Dodd, Prof, of 
Anatomy and Phymidogy ; Charles M. Wood, Prof, of Theory and Practice ; Eobert Wood, 
Prof, of Cattle Pathology. D. D. glade, M.D., John W. Warren, U.D., George Bartlett, 
H.D., and Chariea Qordoii, H.D., Board of Examiners. 

In 1 S52, a charter for an agrtonltorst college was granted by the legialatnre of New York, 
^e9y by tlie agency of the late Hon. John Delafield, of Fayette, Seneca county, New Tork. 
It had been contemplated to build the college on Mr. DelaGeld's farm, and progress had bean 
made to Uiat effect by the procurement of some Uionsands of dollars, when the priyect was 
interrapted by Mr. D.'s sudden denuse. Beoeofly, the tmstaea of the inslitntion hare con- 
sented to its removal to the town of Orid whenever the sum of $44,000, required by theii 
by-laws, shsU have been secured to put it on an eodnring basis. This tit« is central, beau- 
tifal, and healthy — one of tlie beet, it is believed, that the Btate affords, and the people here 
have a mind to the work. 

On the 1st of August, 1856, a meeting of permfts interealed was held in the town of Ovid, 
to confer togetiier on the sul^ect, and to assist in devising plana for the promotion of the 
inslitntion. Addresses were delivered by various individuals, and resolutions were adopted 
in (kvoT of raiung the mm of $200,000 for the purpose of oarrying out the work; of this 
amount the town of Ovid was pledged for $10,000, and Seneca county Ibr $80,000. 

For the purpose of establishmg an agricultural dejsrtment of the academy at Weetfleld, 
Massachusetts, Stephen Harrison, of that plaoe, beqneatlted, during tie past year, $5000. 

In 1&44, an agricultural department waa estabUahed in connection with the ocUege at 
Obwlin, Ohio, and a successfal couse of leoturea given in oonneotion with other insbiietion. 

r. r.,.i ^,V..l.)HUIL' 
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At the last E«aion of th« Ohio leg^il&tore, ui tnfaJtntiim, bearing the nuDe of the "ttlo 
AsrioaltTiral College," vw ineorporated mnd located at Clereland. In order to nidte the 
enerpes of all interested in aipiiciiltanJ edoeadon, it has ainoe been determined to tranaAr 
fte l^rionltYiral department of the college at Oberlin to the new institution at Clereland, 
whSeb, nnder faTorable anspiceg, -will eommenee its eoniM of iMtuw and Initmation en 
the let of December, 18GG. The foUoiriBg board of offioera and InstmotoniLaTebeeiielsetsd: 
Rarrey Rice, Baq., President; Proftoaors,— J. P. Klrtlaiid, B. Bt John, N. S. Tewnshend, J. 
Daecomb, and J. H. Fairohtld. The ednoaHon oonne irhioh haa been proposed enkbraoes the 
fblowing BQbjecta : — 

lat Than tAal rOate to Oe lanA~Ji«oiogj, ndneralog;, ohei^trj, fte. 2d. Thou Aat 
rdatt to plant*. — Bol&ny and vegetable phjsiolog;, Held crops, erohardiBg, gardenii^, fto. 
M. What rehia to tmimdU. — ComparaUve anatomj and physiology, natnral history of do- 
mestic animals, Tei«rinary medloine, inseots, &e. 4th. What rttatu to loAcr. — Rmal arohi' 
teetnre and landscape gudniing, draining, sse and oonotnution of Implenunta, snrreyiag, 
(hrm book-keeping, Jm. to. A reading-rocai, snpplied with agrtcnltoral papen and Jonr- 
nala, are additional heilitiea offered to the itndent. The price of tuition for the entire 
eonrse tt $40. 

A "Fanners' Htgh Sohool," inoorporated I7 the legislatBra of Penn^Wania in 1865, ma 
OT^^ied at Harrisbn^, Pennsylvania, In Jone last. The trustees are empowered to make 
ohoioe of a saitable location, embmoing not lew than two hondred nor more than two tltov- 
sand acres ; and also to choose a prinoipi^ and other cflisen and astistaBte of nitable prac- 
tical and Bcientiflo attainments, an well aa make wbat«Ter arrangements the natnre of the 
institnte ma; reqnire. The State Agrioaltaral Bocie^ is authorised to ^propriate any sum 
not exceeding {10,000, whenerer the school may reqnire It, and alao to make annnal appro- 
priations according to the extent of its resoorces. 

The Gardeners' Edneational School, eetabllshed soine years ago by the Belgian gaTentmcnt, 
and located at Ghent, nnder the superintendence of tlie celebrated liortianltvrist. Van 
Hontte, is MSIliBg the moat aangnine expectations which have been formed concerning it. 
The yonng men, admitted between the age of ttiaea sad twentf, repelTe fnsbwtUon, beard, 
and lodging in the establlBbme&t The expense is 500 franos per annom. The oonrw of 
leotnreB and instmctioD lasts three years, and comprises all matter* which, in every way, an 
aoeonplished gardener onght to know. The prof^sors are appointed and paid by the Belgian 
gOTemmenl. The Institution is eqnally open to forever* as well aa dtlsens of Belgiun, 
and, although bnt recently eatabtished, has already pnjdls ftom many differwot nationg. The 
arrangementa of the eofaool comprise spadone lecture-rooms, ritting-rooma, and dormiloiiee 
for the piipile, a rich garden, mnaenm, library, and herbarinm, together wiOi the Immense 
horticnltnral eetablishment of Van Hontta, where every branch of the bnrfness Is carried on 
on a great scale— itaelf the beat praetiMl sehool for yonng gardener*. 

The Cnion Agrionltnral Society of ^^rginla and North Carolina, whose members realde 
partially in Yiif^eU and portly in North Carolina, have recently ndsed the snm of $20,000, 
and established a model and experimental fUro, in the Immediate rieinity of the city of 
Petersburg, Virguua. This aociety embrseea within its organisation the border counties of 
yirpnia and North Carolina, i.a. what is called the south side of Vir^nia, (fh>m James 
RivBr aoDth,) and all that portion of Carolina which finds a market at Petersburg. The 
limits of the farm are abont one hundred acres, embracing a ooasiderable variety of soil, a 
poilJon of which has been slightly improved by former applications of mart and lime ; but, 
as a whole, its present condition affords an ample fleld for experiments in the improveUMBil 
of wom-oui land, by the JudldouB application cf manures, deeper and more perfect tilth, 
sobsoUing, under-draining, &c. 

Operations were commenced upon the hrm, under the anperintendenee of Mr. Nicol, one 
of the editor* of the Soulhem Farmer, about the commencement of the present year. During 
the past season, the suitable bnUdings, i^oee, and feneea have been erected, the fkrm laid 
out, trees planted, aod some progrAsa mode Is the course of practical experimentation. Tbir^ 
kcrea were seeded with varions kinds of oats, and treated with different manures, and in va- 
ried qnantiliea ; (the resnhg will be found in the present Tolame, department of Agricultural 
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Ch«mlBb7.) Twimty-AfB aora irer« pUnlsd wiUi diffimet TMieliM of Mm, and baited 
di^rently witb Tarions muiareft. The mum oohtm hM alM been followed with tweut; mama 

ThQB &r, Qi« gnatort Baoo«u hM tttonded this norel enCorpriae, whioh may Im r^ardad 
M cue of the noat important stepe token for the adTuieement of AneriMu ftgricoltore during 
the past fear. At ita object* ue by no meuu local or sectional, it baa clainu npon the 
int«r«8(« of the whole ooontaj ; and Amerioan agricnltarists, in posse«aioD of ohoioe seeds, 
buita, &o., will do no >doi« than their timple dntr in Moding spMunena to the siqrarintend- 
wt, Mr. Niwd. 

Under the aaapioeg of the Iste ConunlasiODer of Patents, Jadge Mason, great activity haa 
been displayed by the Agriooltaral Department of the Patent Office. A targe number of 
foMJgii TarieUes of seed* and cutting* have been import«d and di«tnbat«d, and an agent for 
the ooUection of seeda haa been recently sent to Enrope. In addition, alao, Mr. Townsend 
QloTer has been emph^ed fbr th« piirpoM of iovaatigktii^ the habits of the insects injorioas 
and beneficial to crops, and illnstrating the same with the view of describing Uiem, with the 
remedies for tiielr diminntion or d««trnctioii, and aU other infbna»tion on the subject, in Uta 
agricoltaral reports. Mr. Glovw bas been engaged dnring the year past in watching the 
operations of the lioa and cotton insects in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, the com 
and grain insects of the Middle and Northeni Bt«t«a, aod the insects attacloiig Tines and 
bnit-treea ia genetvl, m well h Anmerons inseota benefldal to the farmer. 

The nnmber of patants issued in the United BtAtea for improTements in agricnltaral ni»- 
eUnea, implaoietita, aad prootoaes Mlating to agriculture, during the year ending July, 1B6G, 
WBB 80! i of this number there were issued for plows and ooltiiators, 40 patents ; for ssed- 
plftnlera, 46 ; gn^ and grass harrestars, 61 ; straw-cutters, IB ; winnowers, oom-Bhellers, 
and threshers, S4. 

In no one department da«B Anerieui agrieolCore appear to such adrantage as in respect 
to ite Implements ind maoluDes for faoUItating or eoonomiiing labor. Bines the eetabliahment 
of the Patent Offioe, up to 1856, there have been grkntad for grain and grass harresters. 111 
patuits; for plows, 87^ for straw-entters, 168; for naut machines, 140; for winnowers, 
108; and for thmahing macbioes, 878. It must be also remembered that, far every patont 
gr»ut«d, at least two applioations hare been refused. With the exoeption of stoTes, more 
patents bsTs been issued for agricultural machines and implements than fot any other clan 
of inventions. The great improvement in Amerioan agricultural implements has, however, 
been comparatiTely reoeot; and thirty years htkve not elapsed dnce '>» stalwart man could 
shoulder and carry to hia work every item employed to aid of reduce ""H""*-! labor, eioept 
the oarts aod an unwieldy, bungling harrow." 

At the trial of agricoltnral machines eihibited at the 0Te6t Paris Exhibition, the {(m^tH- 
tivn for reapers, mowers, and thrashers was, in reality, oonfined to the American iuventions, 
although some English and French machines were on the ground. The results of the French 
EzUUtion, in common witb that of the grekt English one, place our reaping and mowing 
machiaea, by general aoknowledgmrat, far in advance of all others. The advantages of 
thjBse machines during the pMt season, with our superabundant crops, have been vay 
marked ; and they ue to be found, not merely in the earing of grain and the oost of labor, 
but in the foot of the prompt harreating of erery field as it successively ripens, without hur- 
lying on the opwation before the grain is matured, lest iin&votable weather or the icsntjnesa 
of help, should oblige the postponemant of the oatdng till much of the gnun is loosened 
fimn the ear and wasted in the fteld. 

At (he trial of thrashing maohines at the Paris Eihilution, the best machine exhibited, was 
Pitt's American Thrasher. In the oompemion six men were set to thrashing with flails at 
the same moment that tiie different maohiBee emnmenoed operations, and the following were 
the lesnlts of h^ aa hour's work : — 

Sli thmbers with flaas........„_„_, _„,_„„„..„.„._„ 64 litre* of wheat 

Pitfa American Thrasher^ ™ _ _„„. »40 " " 

aaytOD'a English Thrasher- , _ 410 " " 
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la T^ud to Pitt'g maebins, tli« KixutaiT t»jt — 

" Pitt's mftcliiiie hu thvreTore gused tha honors of th« dsj. This nukchlnc literally d«- 
Toori the thoTOB of wheat; the aye cannot follow the work which is •ffeotod between the 
mtrwice of the ibeaTM and the end of the opetvdoa. It i* oM of the greatest reenlts wUeh 
H iB possible to obtain. Tha impresiion which this speotacda piodooed npon the Arab ohiefe 
waa profonad." 

Ona intereating fbatora attending Uie recent great improrement in the oonttmctioii and 
of>enti(H) of thrashers and winnowers has been pointed out by Mr. Allen, of the Amtriean 
AgriaUiitritt — that elnca the introduction of Oiese maehinet tome of the choicest Tarietlea 
of wheat haTe been extendTelj cnltlTated, which, prerionslj, were to dUGenlt of separation 
I^ hand-OirBahing, as to be eiolnded from the best wheat-growing districU. Haehlnee of 
this character are now in existenoe, which, when driven by a liDglo horse, are capable of doing 
Am work of fifteen men. 

Among recent novel improvementi in hamsters patent«d, are maahinea for Batting and 
ecdleoting com-etalka, harvesting som, entling and puUing Mttoa and ootton-stalks. 

Hntnerons trials fbr the determination of the vatne of tha variona patent invenilont tia 
reapers and mower* have been made in varione part* of the oonntry daring the past sammsr. 
The resnlta, however, ftum the want of any fixed rales, have eihibit«d but little nntfonni^, 
and are of slight practical valne. To obviate this diffienlly, a " scale of points" bae been 
prepared by Colonel Johnson, of New Torh, Dr. Elwyn, of PeoiuylvaDia, and other eminent 
agricaltnrists. This scale will be fonnd in full, in the pagea of the Tear-Book 

The traatees of the Husadmeetta Society for Promotiiig Agriculture have olTered a high 
reward for the best mowing machine that can be prodnced. The prlie ]a f 1000 to the maker 
or exhibitor of the boat mowing machine, to be awarded in I66S. 

To eatiUe any person to the preminm, the maohine, wiUi (tall partienlam of its prindplea 
of eonatrnction, irei^^ and selling price, moat be entered for oompatition with the' tnutaaa 
on or before the first day of Jnne, 1S66. A geuetml trial will be had of all the competing 
maohinea, dne notice of whieh will be given, together with all needfol partionlare, at the oam- 
BMDoement of the lesaon of 1860. The trast«ee, io awarding the dm tftoumtd-daUar pre- 
mium, will not oonlna themselves to the sin^e trial which will be afforded to oompetitora to 
exhibit tha powers of their machinea, bnt they will also take into aoooant the merits of aaeh 
as diaplayed In oompetjng for thia year's preminm and in its ordinary working, both for tUi 
aod the coming year, whenever and wherever an oppoi'tnni^ is afforded of seeing it in opera- 
Uon. Alt oommnnieations relative to the snbject may be addressed to Thomas Motley, Jr., 
Jamuoa Pluns, or B. B. Fay, Boston, MaseaohoMtts. 

During tha past year a company has been estaUi^ed at Hewark, Ohio, for the pnrpoM 
of mannfaotoring, principally, portable aleam-anginea, to be used tat Tuioos agrionltoral 
porpoeea, snob aa thrashing, winnoiring, shelling, and finding eom, Ac. These portable 
engines, in time, moat form an indispenaable apportenaikoe of every large and wdl-rego- 
Ut«d farm. 

The whole number of reaping and mowing machinea eetimated to have bean aold in the 
United Slate* dnring the paet aeason is upwards of fifteen thonaaod, possessing a valne of 
$2,000,000. 

Tbe following oonelosion of a teport on reaping and mowing naehinea, preaented by one 
of tlia county sooietleB of Hassaohnsetta, oontalna seme snggestion* rdative to the inbodne- 
tion of macUnery wortiiy of notioe : " Snbetitnte," it says, " machinery for hnman mnacle* 
aa tax as possible. Save the expenditure of exhamting labor and hot aweat whenever yon 
can. 'In llie doctrine of eternal hard work, yonr oommittee do not believe I' It ha* come 
almost to thia ■. we must cultivate our fields by maahinray, or not at all. Help is aoaroe and 
Iii|^, and, what ia worse, is good for little or nothing when we get iL Irish help is next 
door to no help at all. The ehief problem is not how aiaeh they ooe^ but how mnch Oiej 
mattal Heaee, if we mnst have them, (and who ha* any other T) let na have as little aa we 
earn. As fast aa may be, let oa introdoce horse-rakea, and corn-planters, snd mowing ma- 
chines to OUT ftrma, or hold them as neighborhood proper^. Let as domesticate amoi^ 
our (kming tools a horse-power, a oircnlar saw, a thraahing machine, and so on ; and thai 
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{Uminiih the neoeiwitj foi Iiuid-belp, inatead of importing mnsdea tn>m IreUiid by the ihip- 
lotA. If InalmieiL will soma and demand their doUar t, daj and boftrd, uid codfish on 
FridftjB, let them pus along to thoM nho can afford to pay them and put ap with their 
hwdleBB waste. In a word, let ui do wliat almost erary nunn&DtnTer has long ainoe b«en 
oUigad to do to make hia boaiBoea profitabU, and even to aave himself tram being cruehed 
by hie own maohinery ; that is, arail ourBelvea of all the helps which sdence and modem 
improtemeiit si^gest for our aid." 

The Slate Agriciiltiiral Some^ of minois hare recently inbodoeed a new feature into 
tiieir annual eihibitionB, which ia worthy of imitation. TMs ii tlie exhibitJon of tiie natural 
prodootiona of the State, of every kind and variety, derived ftom either the animal, vege- 
table, or mineral kjngdomi. Soeh annual oollectUins most obviouil; tend to promote, in a 
Tai7 great degree, the ttndy and the taste for natural history and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. 

The third annual ueetiiig of the Uoited States Agricultural Society was bald in Vaahing- 
ton, at Uie Smithsonian Institute, February 21, 1855. Twenty-six StalM were represented 
by credited delegates from State aod eouutj godetiee, and there was also a large number 
of individual members of the Sooie^ present The Hon. M. P. Wilder, of Massachusetts, 
President of the So<ue^, on taking the chair, delivered a pertinent addreos, in which he reca- 
^tulated the operations of the Society during the past year. The foUowing resolationt were 
adopted by the Society: — 

Whereat, The pro^erH; of a country is in propcrtion to the impravement of its agriml- 
tore; therefwa, 

R—oletd, That ^licollure should be Uie first lQt«rest considered in l^jislating for the 
general welfikre, and that soch legislation should be had aa will foster and protect this interest, 
wliieh is paranuKiDt to all others. 

MeMlttd, That the time has arrived for the ^rioolturiste of the whole coimtrf to meet tn 
convention, and determine for themselves what legislaUon is ueceesary for thwr protection. 

Bmolied, That suoh a convenlioa, to be oampoeed of delegates from each State of the 
Uikicn, be earnestly reoimmiended by this Society, in order that an agricoltnral platform may 
b« established, which will meet the views of, and be sustained by, the whole body of agri- 
culturists as a profession. 

The following officers wen elected for the enauing year : Hon. Harshall P. 'Wilder, of Has- 
aaohusetts, Prerident ; W. S^ King, of Boston, Secretary ; B. B. French, Washington, District 
of Colombia, TrMsnrer ; Exeeative Committee, John A. King, New Tork, C. B. Calvert, Ma- 
lyUnd, A. L. Elwyn, Ponnsjliania, J. Wentworti, Illinois, B. Perley Poor, Haesachosetls, 
A. Watts, Ohio, and John Jones, Delaware. 

The cotisbtation was so amended as to have the payment of ten dollars constitute life- 
membership, and to changs the time for holding tJie annual meeting to the second Wednesday 
of Jannary. 

The ttird annual eihibition of the United States Agricnltural Society was held at Boston, 
October, 1866. The aem of $20,000 bring desired for the payment of ezpeases sod pre- 
miums, the entire amount wa« lubwribed in one hotir, through the effort* of the president, 
Harshall P. Wilder. $10,000 were awarded at the exhibition for premiums. 

The great exhibition of the Boyel Agricultural Society of England, for 18S5, was held at 
Cariiele, in July, An unusual degree of interest was excited in respect to the exhibition of 
machines intended to illnstrata the application of steam t« agricnltural purposes. For port* 
able ateam-enginas adiq)ted to Airm-iiBe, eight eutaies were made, of eiglit, seven, and sii- 
horse power. The prices ranged from $900 to $1800 ; the cheapest engine of eight-horsa 
power being entered at a oost of $900. In the trials, the getting up of steam involved a con- 
motion of tnm 18 1« 24 pcimds of wood, and from 18^ to 86 pounds of coal, in spaces 
varying from 89 to 60 minutes. The quantity of coal consumed (per pound) per horse, per 
hour, varied ftom 8} to 10 pounds. The prise was awarded to an righC-borse portable en- 
l^ne, costing $1260, consaming, in getting up steam, 24 pounds of wood, or 26 pounds of 
coal, in 66 minutaa, or S^ths pounds of coal per horse-power, per boor, when in nill operation. 

For the prise of £200 offered by the Society for the best it«am-plov, tractor, or cultivator. 
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MTcr&l DiMblnw were entered. The most ramBrkable maohioe of this kind mu a ateun 
"hoTBo" or "tractor," of foniWen-honw power, exhibited hy Mr, B«7deIL In this, the mt- 
ohine foTDU tts own nlhrny u it goes orer the Und, thiw DTercoming one great diScnltj^ in 
the way of ateam looomotloii npoa the bare earth. It ran itaelf'fram the ahow-jard, erer 
some difficult and eteep road, to the trial-field, and there vent thiou^ the open^ont ^ 
plowing, scarifying, and harrowing, with Tery &ir soooegB. ttc peiftinnanDea seemed to 
itagger some of the old stioklera for things as they are, giving a pretty broad hint that steam 
was insenubty coming oloeer to the fumer. This indention, with some otben, will be found 
described ia another department of this rotome. , 

Is the trial of power obaff-^nttare, the greatest qnantitj of chaff out by one machine was 
1465 poQDds wilUii the honr ; the least, 600 pcnnda, showing a considerable Tariatian. The 
minlmnm amonnt of power required for ontting II pounds of dukff, Itttijig wie foot^ wbb 
1 -267 ponnds ; the iiiaxi'T' " n i, 2 -6S6 ponnds. 

In the trisl of hand-power ehalT-anttera, the greateat amonnt of ohalT eat within the hoar 
was 210 pounds i the least, 90 poondc: the mtnimiun power required for cutting one pound 
bdng 1-2B4 pounds; the maximmii, 8-810 ponnds. 

The agrionltnnl department of the Qreat Exhibition at Pane exhibited little of intereat or 
turrelty to American Tidtoi*. The plows, wiOi the exception of the English, oooid not ooU' 
pare with the American Tarietiea, either in dedgn or workmanship. The chief anxiety of 
the contriTere wonld »eem to be, saya Mr. Oreeley, in the TVtiuiu eorreepondenoe, •■ that eadi 
shall be thorou^ly gnaided, at whaterer cost^ against nuuniig too deep 'into the groond, 
though to that eioeee they manifest not the slightest inclinatiou.'* 

" Many of the harrows exhibited were eMtttrnoted with a respect toe the truth that the 
pointed, wedguhaped tooth i> radioally Ticioua, tending to compact the soil wliioh It triee to 
pnlf eriie and liioBen. Harrow-teeth, based on the principle of the plow and the cultiTalor, 
Butting eadly, lifting and tnming over all the (oil that they disturb, are eridenlly coming 
into baiiioa." 

A drain-tila, of somewhat norel eonatrucHon, was exhibited. The norelty consists in an 
independent toUar or broad ring {say three incbee wide} whioh loosely oorers each junctian 
of Qie tile, not so much to prevent thmr filling np with earth as to keep one fhim jrinlpng 
below or rifling abore the other, lo aa to stop the Sow of water. The material is, of oootm, 
(hat of the tile. 

"It is unsafe," saya the writer abore quoted, in oMnmenting upon the agricultural depart- 
nent of this exhibition, ".to oondamo what you do not fully compraheod ; bat many of the 
-furopeaa oontiiTanees for mowing, reaping, &a. by horse-power, seem abeolntely puerile 
•ompared witli those known In our coonlij. So the maohinss for thrashing and cleaning 
grain here exhibited seem generally tueh ae we have fbi the last twenty or thirty yean been 
■nperseding by better, and some of them ctomsily made and in bad eonditian, as if they had 
been brought here tWim an eld Inmber-RXHu, without cleaning." 

The Floral FSte at the London Cryetal Palace in June last waa probably the greatest 
heretofore seen in Europe. FItc thensand dollars were dietribnted In [Huee. Of coarse all 
the skilled gaidenen of the kingdom rallied round the head of Uirir order, &r Joeepb Paiton, 
each Tying to excel. In the fruit department, owing to a oold spring, there waa a dieap- 
poititiDeDt The show of rhododendroiw waa DMSt magnifloenk 

The last meeting of the National Fomd^ical Society waa holden at Boston, September IS, 
18M, Hon. Marshall F. Wilder in the chair. Amoat able and praeUcal address was da1ivR«d 
by the president on the Baising of Fmite from the Seed, the Arte of ColtJTation, and the 
Preeenation and Bipening of Fruits. The following offioen (br tiie ensuing year were nna- 
nimoasiy eleoled: Harshall P. Wilder, Preddent; one rice-preddent from each State; H, 
W. 8. Clereland, Secretary ; Thos. P. Jamea, Trea«ai«r. The Societj attjouraed lo meet In 
Roeheater, Bow Toi^, in September, 1SG6. 

The progress made from year to year In the ooltitatfoii of fitilt Is a marked Ibatnre In 
American agriculture and eooDomk indnetry. It is stated that at least one thonsaod persons, 
In the vicinity of Boche«tar, New York, alone, are employed in the enltivatloa of fmit-treet, 
the BBlee of the produeM of irtiose tabor amounted, in 1864, to half a million of dollare. 
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Hon fniit-trMS, it la iko Mid, ue niswi In Monroe oontity, Kev Ti»4(, tbu Is aB tlie 
UniMd Btatea beddM, and UieM find b mwket in ct«7 district tnaa Hune to the interior 
of CaHftirala. Ind«ed, tliroQiJtODt the whole of Weet«m New Tork, ftnlt ie rapidlj becoming 
one of tlie atsple prodnotku. Both cliaute Mod aoil have prored higlil; fhTonble to Iti 
ADltiTslion. Apples, pean, peaches, plamB, quinces, and aU the nnaller fntite are prodnced 
in the Iiigheet perfteticn, and, if we except peaches, which of Ul« faaVe been somewhat nu- 
•ertain, the crops rerj seldom fUL BesSdes, there exists the most smple facilities for mar- 
keting that eoold poMdbly be de^red. One reason which lias greatly oontriboted to extend 
the eoltiTation of ft^t in TTeetsm New York is, that the wheat crop — the great staple of this 
region — is •nuoalljr d lw^ln^'hing in Talne on accoont of the extensive raTages of the weeriL 
Hondreds of acres, which hare former]; been derated to wheat-onltore, have, during the past 
■eason, in the Qenesee Valley, bem planted with rye. In addition, the rivalry and greater 
prodnetiTeneee of the Veetem States, broi^t into dose proximl^ by the inoreased beilities 
£» intereommnnication, have rendered the wheat crop of Western New York less profitable 
than in former yean. On all these acconnts, therefore, many of the New Tork agricnltimats 
hare latterly given thrir attention, with great profit and saoeess, to froit-growing ; uid in this 
reapect the " Genesee country" haa become already ftunons. For the purpose of extending 
knowledge and promoting the prodnctioa of fhiit, a society haa been recently organtmd, 
under the title of " The Fmit-Orcwers' Society of Weelera New Tork," which annoimoes ita 
Ohject to be " the advanoement of tba edence of pomology and the art of fhiit-cnltnre." It 
embraces the twenty-three western counties of the State of New Tork, and In each coontf 
there is appointed a committee of three persons, selected (Wim among the most inteUigent, 
experienced, and lealoos enltlyaton of fWiit. These twen^-Uiree ooonty committees nnitedly 
fi>rm one general committee, which has a chairman, who will reo^ve all tlwir reports and 
prepare them for pnblication at the Mid of the year. By way of anggeeting a coarse of in- 
qaiiy to the local committees, and also for the purpose of fhciUtatlDg the work of making np 
reports, the chairman of the general committee hu issued a oiroalar in which the more im- 
portant snljeols for inquiry are bron)^t forward in the form of questions, thns: 

1. Aboat how mnoh land, in yonr eonnty, is there oeonpied with fmit-trees t 2. Abent 
how mai^ fhiit-trees are there under coltivation In yotir conn^, esolnrire of nnrseries T and 
how many of these are apple, pear, peach, plnm, eheny, Ac I 8. What wonld yon estimate 
the annual produce of ttidt to be In yonr coonty. In boshela or other pven qnantitieat and 
how dow tiie onltore of frnits oompare with ordinary field crops, as to profit! 4. What 
quantity of fhdts are sold annnall; tram your eoiin^, and their value per bushel, barrel, 
&C.T 6. How many nurseries of finit-trees are there in yonr county? how many acres of 
land do they oconpy I and about how many trees of the different firoiti have lliey under 
eoltiTation I 

It is also required, or recommended In the Sooietys by-lawi, that each oonnty committee 
■hall report, as often as onoe a month, such information as may have been collected during 
that period. These monthly reports have been reoommended on the ground that when the 
preparation of a report is postponed to the end of the year. It is either done hurriedly and 
loosely, or it is not done at aU ; whereas a fbw notes during a month can be written out in a 
few minntes, and, b^g fMsh in the memory, will be much more likely to be eorgpct This 
plan strikes us fltvorabty, and is at least worthy a triaL One thing it wiS do fi>r those 
who put it in practice, and that Is, it will g^ve them, what is of great value, a habit of ob- 
aarring mattere of Interest closely, and of potting on record useful and interesting fkets con- 
enntng their daily affuis. How negligent tiie maas of mankind are in this respect 1 

In addition to the minute prsetjoal investigations of this general committee, the Soeie^ 
Intends to hold annual or eemi-annnal meetings, for the exhibition, examination, and com- 
parison of thiita ; to hear reports, and discuss such matters as may at the lime be deemed 
of moet importance. These meetings are to be held alternately in all the large towiu, lyb^ 
at accessible points, within the twen^-three oounties. 

At a reeent masting of this Sooisty, H. F. Barry, chairman of the friiit oommittees In the 
■everal countiee, stated it as his opinion, derived from tiie returns nude him, that ther« are 
jbar thatuanj aeres of nursery embraced within the twenty-three counties covered by the 
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8eci«^. At 10,000 tre«i par uitb, thU ironld pve 40,000,000 tr«M ; one-fonrtli of vUeh, 
juvAj, would b« 10,000,000 treet kohusUj Bet out 

On the Fuifia slope of our aonntrj, canaidsnble Attenttot) hu b«en alrMdj giTeu to tha 
mbject of hortionltim knd b^t-growlng. A. corroiponduit of the Kew York CtnaUrj/ (?«■- 
Iltmm itrtM tbftt tlie fruit orop of Oregon, tar 1664, sold for $200,000. One groirar, whoM 
<ddeBt treM ver« luronglit kcrou tha PUini in a iragon, imbedded in toil, About tan yetaa 
^noe, BDd then no larger than pipeatemi, aold hii crop in San Prandaeo for tlie imn of 
920,000. 

■'No nan," u^ the JTbrliwiAtnil, "either in Europe or Aia«rioa,iAobaaan;knovIedge 
,of tlia froit-growing oapaoiliei of tiie United Statea, enlertaina the al^tMt doubt bat that 
we are to be the greatest bnit-growing and Anil-oonsnmliig people in the world. Eren now, 
in the Tery morning of oar nfttlonal existence, with the etnnipB of the prtoMval foreata jet 
»t^^n^^1g thick around na in Ihe oldest States, frolt-onltore haa aoquired inch an importanoe 
W it never baa attained on ttie otber aide of the Atlantio. Thert, the ftic grow and coasume 
fimita ; ktrt, the mtilion. Xhta is no emp^ boaat— althongh aomethii^ to boast of — but a 
rimple truth. In this oountiy there are few tatanU; all, or nearly bU, are proprietora, and 
haTe all the encoursgement whioh belongs to the indispaUble ownertUp of the soil. Added 
to tbis, is a Tsst territoij, brtile soil, and a climate Taried in such a manner that here we 
can eocceed witli one olass of fruits, and there with another. Within the present bonndariM 
of these Dnited Btatea, all, or nearly all, the fruita onltiTated for the use of man «aa be 
grown snooeesftilly m th4 tiptn air." 

As a striking lUiutivlion of the ra|dd extension of dTiliialion westward In the United 
States, and of the gre«t attention paid to horticnltDre, eren its most elegMit depariments, in 
our new settlements, we oopy the fallowing oard from a letter received by ns : "ff. A. Ttrrf 
^ Co., Seedttnen and fJoriiU, Praprittort of Oltanuay Qardtn, DtaUrt n Trtet, Yvut, ShnA*, 
Satdt, Soekt, ^c, CouiroiL Bi.ims, Iowa." This pla«e, nntil within a very reeent period, 
was the extreme military pest of the United States on our Western frontier. It is nearly 
eleven hundred miles distant frvm tide-water, and two hundred and fifty vest of the capilsd 
«! Iowa, whioh last pisoe, in 1S89, did not eontain a eiiigle inhabitant In 164G, the county 
of whioh Goonoil BlnlTR is tlie sbire-town, was inoluded within the lodiwi Territory. The 
population of Conndl Blnfls at the present time is nearly ten thousand. 

•■One of the most gratif^^ IndioaUons, aUo, of the permanent prosperi^ of California, Is 
&e great and rapid Increase of her agricnltnral resonrces. Two years ago, she was known 
only as a mining coontry, and the Impreesian wm, that, but for her mineral resonrcet, the 
8t«t* wonid be valueless. This idea has been not only proved erroneons, but the fact has 
been ftally established that this is one, or can be made one, of the best agriealtara] States In 
the Union. Nowhere oon wheat, oats, barley, and moat kinds of vegetables be grown with 
Imi labor and expense than here. The Mil k fertile and the climate nneqaalled." 

It is now estimated that mttoient wheat win be grown in Cslibmia to supply tbe entire 
demaod until the next year's crop. 

From a report made to the Uberian government, it appears that agrionltnre has not been 
neglected in this growing State. A model brm and plantation, some time dnce established, 
la progressing bvorably. Coffee grove with great lazariaace, as well as the different varie- 
ties of grapes and the olive. The oinnamon'tree, introduoed from the East Indies, is also 
mnltiplying rapidly. 

The le^ature of Tennessee, at its last session, appointed a eomioittee to prepare and 
present a gold medal, with smtable devices and iDSOriptions, to Hark B. Cookrell, Esq., as a 
teatinionlal of esteem for his devotion to the advancement and development of the agrlool- 
t«ral resources of thtt State, espeoislly the wool-growing interests. 

Upon the presentation of the medal, Hr. Cookrell, in reply to the remarks of the commit- 
tM^ said; "At the World's FiJr at London, In 1861, the premium for the golden fleece was 
awarded to Tennessee. Germany, Spain, Saxony, and Silicia were there ; the ecmpetitkin 
was staging, honorable, and hit. Natore gave me tbe advantage In climate, but the noble 
lords and wealthy princes of Europe did not know it, neither did my own conntrymen know 
it, nntil we met In the Orystal Palace of London before a mBllon of spectators. While their 
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Aoeks wen housed ^ montli* in tlie jvix, to ^idtor Qirai from th* uow of a high Iktitodei 
•ltd were fbd f^am tha grajuiiss uid ntock-yudB, mine irere roMsing over the graon psatDrei 
of Tennesiee, mrmed hj the geuikl inflnwwe of k Soatherai iut-~tlie fleeoa Uiae eofteDed 
ULd rendered oilj 1)j Uie wuinth end gTMu Ci>od, prodooing k fine, ores fibre." 

A number of tiie leading English ■grienltaritta, u a teetimoalkl of their kppreolfttioo of 
tha eerriMa rendend to Hie OMin of dgrianltnre bj Ur. J^wee, (well known for hii sq^- 
mental inreetigetiDna on the growth of wheat, mineral maQoreo, &0., in MDnaotiou witii D>. 
Gilbert,} haie recently erected and fnraisbed a Ubor»torj, which, together with an eUgut 
pilTer eandeliJinuB, iiM been preaented to him. It may be expected that, with inoreaaed 
bdlitjea, more new and Tahubls results will be attained. 

The importatloni of English cattle into the Cnited Stat«a hate been Tery nnmerooa during 
the pan year. "A few yean ago the tute nut in a different diraetioii, and blood-hotSM 
nan all the go. Piiam, Qlenooe, Honai«h, and hoTBea of that atamp were pnrchaaed in 
En^and at enormona prioea — 16,000 or 16,000 dollars being pud for a single animal ; bat a 
fondness for raeing has diminiahed, not onlf in the Noitlieni bat also in Sont^em States, 
and the importation of wdl-bred aatUe, sheep, and hogs has been porsnedwilh more ardor." 

In Kentucky, in Bonrboa oonn^ eapecoally, there are at present acnne of the finest 
oatUe in the world, die descendants of foreign Shorthom stock. As a proof of their si^a- 
riori^ orer the prestot English eatlle, the Ohio jWiwrstatee the ftollowing oonchunTe faet: 
<■ In the last three yean about two bondred bead of £ngliah Shorthorns have been imparted 
into Eentooky, and not one in ten ont of them hare been able to take preminms OTor those 
bred in Eentncky, and, out of one handred and fifty cows, bnt two hare been snoeeasM oom- 
petitors. The bulls have been more soooeaBfal than tha oows, for the reason that aged Ken- 
tnol^ bulls have been sold oat of the State." 

There is something In the climate and soil of Kentookj extremely fkTorable to the de- 
velopment of atock; and it is stated that, within a district of (hat State not esoeedmg Eor^ 
miles aqnan, then are now aa many fine cattle bred ss in all Eoglaod. 

The cattle interest of the Western States lias also beoomB one of great magnitnde, eip»> 
daily in Ohio. The bast eridence of this is tha oonlinDed announcement of importatioM, 
intended for Uua aeolion of the ocontry, and the szhilntions of the Taiioiu State fairs. Some 
of the finest of the recenUy-imported stock in the ITnitad States ia now in the possession of 
tbe United Boraety of Shakers, of Union Tillage, Warren oonn^, Ohio. TJis Ohio Farmer 
states that $2000 were paid by this Sooiety tor a short-homed prise boll. Imported during the 
pMt summer. 

The Caahmen and Angora goats, and the Brahmin cattle, imported sometime mnoe by Dr. 
DaTia, of Sonth Carolina, an multiplying both directly and by erosmng with natiTe stodc 
The resnlts thns ttx attained exceed the most aangnina expectatiana. 

A nnniber of alpaoa sheep hare also been recently intiodnoed into the United States ffaun 
Fan, by Captun James Federaeo, of If ew Jersey. 

The strange mania which hae of late yean maniftated itself for importing and breeding 
fortdgn fbwls, has newly exhausted itself. The efftet, ao tar from bung beneficial, has an- 
donbtedly produced a deterioratiini of some of Ute moat ralaed Tarieties of oni domeatio 
fowls. Hybrid races hare been prodaoed, which an incapable, In a great degree, of propa- 
gating their apeciea, an oseless far supplying eggs, and worthless Ibr the table. We would 
call attention Uj a paper in support of these views,* recently read befon the Boston Sodelj 
of Natural History by Dr. Kneeland. 

Increased attention, attmded with Tsloable practical results, has been reoently pren to 
the subject of the artificial propagadon of fiah in the Onitad States. In Ohio, Drs. Oarliok 
and Ackley, of Clereland, have auooeeded in propagating the speckled trvst [Salno /anlanalii} 
of Lake Superior in great nomben, at small expense. A most interesting acocnnt of thair 
experienoe has been published in the columns of the Oiiio Fanxtr, and an abatoact of tha 
same will also be found in tha presrat Tolume. The Natural History Society of New Jersey 
have proposed to stock the waters of the Hudson, th« Ddaware, the Susquehanna, and 
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thoT Mbntariaa, with tka Hlnos ftnd othar nloaUv ftih, on oonditioii that tha BCrenl Bbtaa 
of Now York, Keir Jaraej, and FeimijlTuiu will dttny the trifliiig ezponie of tnuupoitiiiK 
the egg* ukl parent fish to kkn proper loealiliea, and anaot law* ptoridjng for the proteetion 
•Dd preeemtion of the yoong try. The aatinated amoont of expendltma raqidred on tba 
part of the Stataa ia onlj aboU two tikonaand dollan, and the end whioh can oertainly be 
thwafay aecompUihed ia thaareation or regeneration of a great and inpartant branch of 
Mttional indna^. 

J«Mph Bony, the poor flihanuu of the Toagea, Tranoe, who diao«>m«d Oie art rf artifl- 
dally propagating flih, reoantl; died at Biaaae from a djaaaaa bron^t on by ezpoanre to 
imalMnent weather in hi* raee a whee. A pmioa of 1200 fraaea had bean awarded bim fi>r 
hia labon in thia inte nwtiag bmuih of iohthjology. Hia (ob, Lanrvot Am;, ia a aaalooa 
diaoiple of hit f^er ; and haa aihibited go mnoh akiU In the art of jntdtuttitn, aa to han 
been intmatad by gorenment with the duty of keeping the waters in the department of the 
Iiure itooked with Bah. Thia ba^aaai haa baoone a lAoogniaad featar« ia the Uat of alineat- 
ary produotiona in Franoe. 

In oonneotion with the Freneh Indnatrial ExhitiitLoa, there waa held, during the paat nm~ 
laar, a show of liTe-atook, at whieh apedmeiui of Uie breed* of Mvenl different ooimlriea 
ware preaented. Tho Bngliah faimara war* there wiUi their Shotthonu, Herefordi, Denma, 
and the moat popular braeda of aheep and iwine. The eattle brought Emm SwltMiiand, and 
hBoWD aa the Fribonrg breed, appear to hare been the otgeote of apaeial interest. They are 
oharacteriied by a anrpriiing bulhineia of frame, being latter than any oatiTe breed of Great 
SiitBin. The «olor is brown or black, with large patokea of white, and the faoe and b*ek 
gnarally white. The prioaa asked for tlteae oatde were fully equal to those demanded Ibr 
ehmce Bngliah atook. Aa mueh aa £08 waa refiiBad for an indifferent biUI of the Fribonrg 
bread, and he was agua tahan baok to OaDBra. Two oowa trcax the same dlatiict were par- 
ohaaed by a attall proprietor within aix milea of Paris, for £81 eaeh, and these ware eon- 
■idered a bargain. Hi^v prioea were refuaed for oowa of the fiohwiti breed, and many of 
thaee were taken baek to Switserlaitd, a distanee of aix baadred miles ; and thia these oowa 
hMl aooomplished on foot, shod, of ooqim, hot aotiTe, aad not ^iparently ii^ued by the 
jaazBoy. Thay ai« atrBotanlly wcdl adapted for toBTeUlng. 

The exhibiliei) of atook at As reoent fUr of the Boyal Agrieulluial Soriety at Cariisle, 
Baglaad, ia said to hare bean fully aqoal in numbers and quali^ to any of the piwrioua fur« 
id the Bodaty. The apeeial oorreivoadeat of the Mark Lai%t S^rtm saya : 

A more aplmdid ahow of Shorthorns we boliara we nvrer saw — ao mufbmly good, (with 
aae m two ezoeptiona only,) and danotiag not only all that beau^ of color, form, and feature 
which all so muoh admiro aad lore to aee, but thoae better and more aubatantial qualitlaB — a 
large, rotund, proportionate bama, eridanelng a tendency or oapaci^ to produce plant; of 
good lean floah, and of the primeet qudity, aa wall aa to lay on, aa they do, snoh anarmaue 
qnantitieaaf fat. This is aa it ahonld be; who -an dine from off fat meat! We are glad to 
DOtiea aneb a ftatare at thia maaling. We think aon attaotloB ia giren to the breeding of 
"*—-'■ of heafier bune, aiul denoting a tendeDay or propensity to prodaoe good lean fleah, 
than faaetofbre. For the public good, ws beg moat eameatiy atUl doeer attention to thii 
ptfndple ia breediBg in sncy olaai. 

The ahow of Derons waa small, only 28 r"'— '■ — whereas the arerage of the paat nine 
yaan waa hi, asd that of Shorthoma, OS. 

In Tirtue of a reeomnMaulation from the War Department, Congrtos, at Ita lart seeiJoQ. 
paaaed an appropriation for the purpose of bnperting eamela from the Eaat, to be need as 
baaila of bordeti on the taat saaid; plain* of the South-weat which intaraeot the oterhmd 
VMtta to Oalibmla. A national Ttaael, in diarge of oHcers aspedall; detailed for this par- 
peea, haa bean aant to the Meditarruiaan, for the porpOH of proenrfng the required nombca' 
nt these *iiTm»li 

nw production of ngebble oOa la a autjact wliich impentlTel; demanda the attention of 

ear agrieoUorlsta. The priae and the oonsnmplion of animal <dla is increaaing moM rapidly, 

SMd the TBgetable kingdom ^eaents the only aooree from whioh we can expeot to derire a 

cheap and adequate aui^y. Aa appeal haa been made to the tarmeia of the Cuited Btatea 

1 
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on beUlf at the li^t-hoiue Board, to eneage in the oaltiratlim of th« i:^« ud oolta— 
pllnts eztoidTel; and most pnfilablj gro-wn in Enrope. 

It i£ a Mriona qntalion whether our agricnltoriBts, in importang forrign iead* and plants 
are not negleoting Talnable prodtMta and Duttriais vhicb are abandaat at onr T«r7 doon. 
The eotton-B«ed aonnally wasted at the South is oapable of tSoriofi a larga- unoiint «f aiL- 
perior oiL Becent ezpariments, Dkade in SooUand, »how that the cettoo-eaed cake, afiw 
pressing, is equal to linaeed, rape, or bean oake for the feeding of stook. Indeed, its im- 
portation from N«ir Oricana into Qi«at Britain, tar Ihia porpoee, hu lixtiAj eommanaad. 
Other facta, of a similar oharaolar, aigbt also be addaoed. 

Man; of oiir readers will remember the splendid colleetioo of woeda, arnds, mineial and 
Tegetable prodoeta sent fhnn British Ooiaaa fbr the Hew Totk Crya ta l PalaM. This TahiaUe 
and, at the same time, perftotlj aniqae ooUestlen, made t^ the oolanial goTemamnt at great 
axpense, baa been aaenred, throo^ the eiertitHia of Dr. CMe, i^ Waeblagton, and tiba tid of 
tbe Briljib Uiniater, for the Mational Institute, and will, hereafter, form an important featore 
in the mnsenm of this Society. 

In Bosda, fw Bome jeara past, a peenlior disease, eriled "rinder'peet," or eattle-^agne, 
has been eommitting fearflil rsTagee tunoog Uie flocks and herds of that eonntry. During 
the past year it has ethlt^ted acme teadeney to spread weetw i f d into Aaatria and Proaila. 
The aathorillea nt the latter eonntiy have, ttetefora, j«st pnbUahed a proelamation total^ 
prohilnting the importation from Bnada of homed oattle, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, uid pool- 
tr; ; fresh skins of oxen and other aoinaU, hnns, munelted tallow, tteeh beef, Airs, mannre, 
and stable implements that haTo been used. The fbHowing artielBS are prohibtted if there Is 
reason to believe thej are the prodnoe of infacM or roapeoled lUetrietB : Raw wool, dried 
hides, and the b^r of animals, with the ezoeplioa of hega' brisUes. All persons who, fr«m 
the natnre of their aToeatJons, may be furly snpposed to have had personal contact witii 
inftcted cattle, anoh a« oatt]»-dealer«, batohera, grasiwra, drovers, tannna, lealfasi^merchaMts, 
and poiilb7'dBalet«, wUl not be ^owed to enter tbe Prtmito tenitarj ; and rIicdM spaoial 
reaaDU erist for making exe^tioDs in partioalar cases, th^ mast remun tar some days 
befoi* thrar adndselaa ntdet tbe tnrveillance of the anthorHiae, aabautting to sneh negala- 
tion* as may be ocnridered need/Dl for the gener^ aeeuil^. In order the more effeclnaBy 
to muntun a control over toavtiivs and goode anlTiiig frvm Bnaaia, theywill only be dlowed 
to cross the frontiers at specided piunta, all otheia tar the preaeat being elosed. 

The sobjeot has also ctaoe before the Boyal Apteattvral Sooia^ <rf England, and the 
■natter i> also uidec seriooa eanstderatioin both on-the part e( the Soaio^andof theOcvem- 
ment. There ia some raason to believe that the liiiirstit has made ila ^ipeaiance alao in the 
Crimea among the animals intended tor the tilled amies, and the French BOrenunent have 
•specially instmotad their veterinary aorgeona in zMtcranaa to ila natore and pnqiagatien. 

The potato disease appean to be diminishing in intoirf^, and bat little ci»nplaint eiMi> 
paradvely has been made of it during tha poat aeaaou. Tlie British Meteorolopoal Societiy, 
as the resnlt of a long series of obsermtioas, have recently pobliahad tha fellowisg sammajj 
of oonolnsions to which they have anind: — 

That the vital mergy of the potato is nnin^aiied, aad that it never beocmes diaaaaad 
nnljl the st^e of flowering, which is abont one hondred days, or abont three mootbe, tkem 
the time of planting ; that the oanaes are simnHaneooa in th^ aaliOB over a large tract of 
country, and at great distanoes, and are peculiar to the awl and air. That the object of Ae 
agtionltnriat onght to be Uie proper cnltiTation of the soil, and endeavor to eoooranice tbe 
vital power of tha plant at Hu tisie of flowering ; and tit rtnatai of tb fiotttr tfftrt Us 
foTwMiim of (is —ti aavld tetat to eatiribiUi t» thu md. 

Two interesting prodndions have been reeatitly introteaed into the Jardin das Plsatea, at 
Faria, from Ecaadoo*, by M. Bonreier, formerly oraunl-general of France in Uiat ccoatry. 
One ta the red aod yellow oeat, which is of the form of a long potato, and has the taete of a 
ohesbiat; the other is the auUMo, whkh has tha taste and form of oar beat potatoes. These 
two Tocta, which are fonnd in great abnndanae in the nng^borhocd of Quito, grow readily In 
the poorest land. 13ie oca b cnltivated in tha fielda of Meziao, bntenly snooaeda In &e 
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la Grmt Brlt^ Utt potato-rat liu been mooh Ibbs tliis ywx thtn fannerly. Tlie l!nrop«ta. 
OTop alao hu been genei«llf largs. 

Attention hsa also bcMi dir«eted to the UM, thftt the eyoamore-tnei, wUob, for ■ &iimb«r of 
ytan put^ ktte been diMaaed, are now T«eo*(iniiK. Tbe matadj appean to hare commmoed 
abont the came time aa that affeoting dw potato, and bae nerer been eiplainod or utiafko- 
torUr aeoonntvd fo* in lay yrKJ, 

la Bome parts of the Swath, tqwdaUj In LnoWana, gnfct tooable la eiperieneed bmn Ab 
i^dd extea^Mt awl propifation of the M-oalled "oaBeo," n' ■■nnt-grasa." The l^ialatvn 
of Louisiana have oftrod a preutitm of fifty thoosaad dollan for an; praotio^ plan of de- 
etroying it. A vritar tn tha American Cotlen-Planier atstea that Bome of the most ralnaUa 
plantations in Loviduia have been rendered ahnoat worthlets bj (t, and that, imleei great 
prMantiocii ure taken, it irill aptead otot tho irfaole of the Bonthem Btstea. 

One of Ae randta of th« JapsM <np«di<ion, nndtr CommodOTe Perr;, wag the procurement 
«f a large mmbw of ChlBaae wad Japanese ^ants, irUoh have beco depoaited in the National 
Conaairator; at Wariifa^ton. They were aooompaaied by a Chinese gardezter, who is said to 
faa wall t«nad In the Eastern (t^e at trimming almtbe and tr^ning flowers. 

The foreign tarieties thus prooared embrace sereral new rarletieg of roses, including the 
China black rose, the goBTa, enetard-apple, several Taneliat of oranBes, persimmons, and 
dates, Tarions spedes of China tOies, the lemon-grass, bine magnolia, and othen. 

Dnring the past year a qnantity of Aftioan com has been imparted Into Boston from IVin^- 
bkbah, on the west coast The earn reaorablea onr Santhern corn, but the kernels are some- 
what smaller. * 

At the last session of Qte legtslatnre of New Tork, an appropHatJan was granted to the 
State AgriooHnral Boolet; to deft«; the expense of an inrestigation into the liabita and cha- 
racter of theinseots Of that State injnrions to Tegstation. The work has been intmsted t« 
Dr. Asa Fitoh, well kaowu aa an eotoni^ogiaL A eoUeetton abeady made by Dr. F. is nm- 
deratood to be the finest and most eomplete In the United States, and in some respects ta 
snsnrpassed by a»y in Bnrope. 

As an aneonragement fbr the growth of flax in Hi^ne, the legblatore of that State, at its 
laat sesnon, passed tito following readhition : — 

Rttobiti, That the aim of fire- hmtdred dollars is hereby placed in the hands of the Maine 
State Agrionltnral Society fbr the enoonrag ament of the rising of flax in this State, to be 
appropriated in saeh maimer as in thdr jadgment win best Bnbserre soeh porpose. 

Tlw State Agrienltnrnl Sooie^, en Aeir part, Toted to offer the whole in preminms, dis- 
triboliiig $400 araoBg Uie oonn^ aoctetiea, and reaerting $100 to be oflTerod in preminms hy 
the State Society. 

Byibe London Ttma, of Angut 9, ISfiS, (t appears that the attempt to improre the cnlCi- 
Tation of cotton in India, whioh, np to 1643, bad t^ed upon goTemment farms onder the 
care of goremment servants, baa not been more snceeseftil in the hands of the natives. TUa 
is ascribed to the prejndlees of the natives, eohielding with the belief of certain of the go- 
vernment ^ents, tiiat "the introdnotion of tiio American varieties" wonld be of no benefit 
to India. By the sales by anotion at Bombay it is, however, shown that the cotton grown 
t^Dm Amerloan seed fl>r tiie last seven years has averaged from twec^-ftve to twenty-six per 
cent, hi^er than the native cotton, ^e HiMt, therefbre, argues that hrther effort shonld 
be made. From this it appeara that tt Is not likely that the United Btatee wiE ever have a 
very fiimldabte eompetitor in India. 

Instigated by the high pHees of tn^adstidh during the past year in France, all the ch»> 
mioal and mechanical resonroes of that country have be<m applied in variooa directions fyt 
the diaoovery, denJopmcBt, and incraase in qtiantity and qoali^ of hrinaceoas edible matter. 
We have new inventions for eqrs'grfndlng, bread-toaUDg, and bread-haking. Agricnltniista^ 
more or leaa enoonraged by goverament, are experimenting In the cnltore of roots and graina 
BBtr to the toil of France. Anong theee a variety of npland lioe may be particnlarly mm- 
tioned. A Mr. Callias seems In tiie way to torn the ftoeola of horse-chestants to profltable 
acoonnt as a snbstttnte for wheat and potatoes, if not on the table, at least in the indoetrial 
arto. The fbcnla of the horse-eheatoitt Is extracted by grinding and dfting, with the same 
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ftppftmCDS u is nied for potatoes, the oonsamptjoa of which, in tlie mumfutnre of atftrch, 
&o., hse hitherto been enomoiu. The procesi for exirwitang the bitter taste frou thsM 
Bate 18 amplj & lerie* of vwhings in weak nlkyine wMer. 

Lieutenant Madiy, of the National Obeerrator/, who has dme so mnoh for the promotioD 
of the interests of naTigation, has reeentl; proposei), in a cconmiuiioation to the Amtricaii 
Farmer, that a national STstem of meteorological obsarrationB, for the excliuDTe benefit of 
the agri<inlt<iTal interest of the oonntrj, be established. He claims tha^ by an anangemeitt 
dnple and ineipenuTa, rcsalls altogcthtr as important to landsmen ma; be obtained, aa 
have been jielded bj tba sjvtam of rasearoh pnrsned nnder his directions at eea. In hie 
ooDunnnioation, Lieateoaat M- Mjt — 

" The gennloBtioD of the seed and the growth of the plant are bnt tlie display of a mo- 
teoroloj^cal force, the ezpreaeion of atmospherioal laws, which, when ri^tlj nnderstood, 
Dumot fkil to confer upon ^rioaltore and the well-bwng of Btates bonefite as signal as the 
study of the mOTemeuls of the sane grand machine at sea baa oonfeired upon oommeroe and 
sangatiDn. I aj^eal, tlierefore, to the farmers, and aU who are interested in the matter on 
Acre, to follow the example of the itUIore, and pat th^ ihonlders to the wkeel, and help 
aleng the nndertaking. Han by natare is a meteorclogiat, and everybody, whether aaliore 
or afloat, has, ereo if he has not the intelligence to pereeiTe it, an. intneet in it." 

It is to be hoped that the Tast amount of talk and "resolTing" etuy year expended in 
ttiTor of esUblishing a dapartment of the General Oorerunent for tJie enpeerislon and en- 
oonragemeat of tbe agrienltaral interests of the oonnb7, may oltiinatalj Sod a termination 
in gome plan as prMtJcal as that proposed by Lieutenant Haury. Thus &r, gorwnment baa 
done oomparstiTely little or notliing for this leading branch of American indostiy. The two 
httndred and fifty or three hundred thousand dollars annually expanded for printing and oir- 
dilating the Patent Office reperta would, if ^tpUed in a atm praetisal manner, prodnce 
results of the greatest Talne. A portion of the Patent Office olaima the dignity of an Agri- 
ooltnral Bnreau, and under the last comnisaioner has done something to merit the title. In 
proportion, howeTer, to its means, its resolts have been eoanty ; the reperta are gener^y a 
mass of nnsystematiied matter, oontaining a few things good, some pemieions, and mneh 
that is woFthlesa — the good being like a grain of wheat in a bnshnl of chaff. The Sbrlitul- 
Airitt states that many of the seeds "sent out year after year, as novelties, are bandies of 
perfect trash," and plants growing in the United States are said to have been imported at 
expense ttoia foreign eoontrlee. 

One of the most reliable methods of facilitating and insuring agricultural progress, is by 
the dissemination and oiroolalion of good books and jonrtiale. In this respect, espemsl 
credit tnnat be awarded to Megan. C. H. Saxton & Co., of New Tork, who have made agri- 
Onltural litorsture a speoiality. The number of books pertaining to agricnltore and rural 
Monomy now published by this house Is upwards of sixty, the msjeri^ of which are of a 
h^hJy practical and acientiSc charoeter. 

Ve shall, also, do no more than justice, in taking adnott^ of our positioaaa arsriewer, 
to award a large measure of pruse to the iS9un(t|!s .^surtcon ^ its early and acenrato reports 
at the progress of improremeDt in respect to agricultural maohines and implements. This 
paper is the only joomal in the eonntry that describes in ,^ American agricultural inTenttons. 

The ocntribations made to agricoltoral literature during the past year have been numeroae 
■nd important. An assay has been published by Baron Liebig, with the eapecial view of re* 
fntlng the posiUons in reepeot to manures which Messrs. Lawea and Oilbert, of England, 
awert to hare been established bj Ouit experiments. This, the friends of the great ehemist 
daim, has been done most Irituiphantly. 

A journal, doTotad t« Teterinary soienoe, the only pubUeation «t the kind in tbe United 
States, has recently been sstabhahed in Boston, under the auspices of Dr. George H. Dadd. 

We hare Urns briefly noted tome of the memoraUe inddeols and points of progress in the 
•grioultural history of the year iaM-6. We think we err not in s^ing that marked fat- 
proTment has been made, and that the pronuae for future yean i> most flattering. 
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ggrittiltutal Pw^anits ai^ %'m\ f tuitBraij;. 

Frewnt State of Agiimltare. 

I PERFECTED ■grionltiiTa «uk remit oalj from nice odjiut- 

f meats — a detenuiiUitioik of the aatnre of the mattor to be 
£■ dealt with Mid ita mhereut tbreea, oombined with b epedal 
J knowledge of the indiridiul orguiutioiL ftiid its functiooij 
^ ironts. DflfectiTe products are nudniy due to fimctionftl wuita; 
there ore do tmlj diseuad products or diaorguiiied orgaiu. 

SOradnatA the soppUes to the nabieot powera, utiify th* 
capacities of the plant at the proper time, and, all other things 
being adjusted, the hmbsndi; ia perf«oti of give the plant 
g its cliniate, temper the heats and mtnature to its oanstitation, 
A make its physical oondilion happy, and pnt within its reach 
•^ the assimilating elements, and enoogh is done to insure pro- 
ductive retama. But to do this requires probabi; more knonleiige of sdUb and of Uie colU- 
Tated Tegetables tlum we now possess. The olgect Is to sapply without waste, to cheapen 
the product by the expenditure of the least labor, and restrict the food to the kind and 
qusntitj, so that it shall not bo lost by escaping into the ur or by being washed (o remote parts 
by rains. It is evideat that aijjuBtmeiile require a complete insight into the physiology of 
Tegetation, its incipient stage, its ikBtorsl sCrungth, the pecoliar or Hpecial products to be 
fouud, the elements composing them, and the beat form in which these elements oan b« com- 
bined to meet all the wants of the being. As I haTe already said, functional endowments 
must bo considered ; hence, that course with a plant which will ^fe It an early Tigorons 
coDstitutioa and a full deielopment of its organs in its first stages, must be pursued, and the 
foundation is then laid for the full amount of the produota sought. — Dr. Smmoni'i Ifat, 
Hitl. New Tark. 

Wby the Farmer ilioiild give heed to the Han of Science. 

Thb following judicious remarks fbrm the oonolnrion of a recent leotnre by Prof. Tuomej) 
of Alabama, upon science, as applied to agrlcolture : — 

" In conclusion, allow me to say one word upon the apparent indifference with which af^- 
cnltnriBts, as a body, listen to the teachings of science. Rural purauila are far less favonible 
to speculatiTe stales of mind than those of the manufacturer ; and hence, while the latter has 
pressed chemistry into his service, the cultivator of the soil is too often oonleniad to pursue 
his own chance-directed processes, unaided by the light of science. 

" This unnstural dlioreement of science and agriculture has often arisen from not distin- 
gaishing between agriculture as a teUiKe and agriculture as an nrf. The man of science 
investigates one department, and the cultivator of the soil practises the other. Odium it 
often brought Upon what is called scientifio farming by the failure of men of science when 
the; attempt the practice of agriculture. How, I believe that, in general, it will be found 
that it wae not the science, but the common sense, of such men that was at fault. The praotioe 
requires a different training, and, however sooad his principles, the mere man of science foils 
for want of it when he attempts to try his own principles practically. Jiebig, I s^ prebend, 
would make but a sorry plowman, yet the world has lisleDed to Us teachings. In oil the arts 
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nt ciTiliulion thia dinaion of labor ia r«oogDi«ed. The Niatoinist points oat, from hia know- 
lodge of the hoo^ the best mode of ahoeiug horaas, but no one would Udnk of emplojing him 
to put Ms own prineiplea in praotiea. The chemist inforiDB the burner of Chose subetanoes 
thkt oonUin the largest amonnt of tumin, and explaina the rationale of all hia proceesea, ;et 
the ohemist ia imrely eipeoted to be able to produce leather from the r»w hide, nor is the 
ulili^ of his knowledge called in qneation on this account. Now, let thia bnt be properlf nnder- 
atood among na, ud there will be an end Ui Uie tneere at ' book-fvmiag,' nor shall there be 
an; longer canm to oou^IaiD of the proTCrbial tardinaas with which praelicy. Berioaltmlata 
krail themaelTes of lh« (SaooraiieB of ohonlc^ adenoe." 

Xudiiiu for Cutting: Cotton-Stalfci. 

In the Statea where cotton i« grown, the remonJ of the atalka, prior to the preparation of 
tfae land fbr new planting, is a alow and labcricna operation, for it ia naoallj done b; hand. 
The negro aeiiee hold of the staJk and benda It with one hand, while with the other he outs it 
at at the root hj means of a hesry cleaver. An inTcntion designed to effect thia operation 
meehanicall; has bees reoenUy pfttanted b; Mr. Bowerman, of Detroit, Miohigaa. It oonuata 
of a cart which ii driven through the atalks In order to bend them down close to the ground. 
At the rear part of the vehide & large horiiontal knifb la arranged to move verticallj between 
nitabla alidea. Motion is giTon to the knife by mesne of gearing on the wheels of the vehiole. 
As the cart adTansee, the stalks bend, the biif^ ia elevated, and then suddenl; disaharged, to 
fUl npon the base of the bent atalks and ollp &em in a twinkling. Springs are employed to 
give addiUonal foroe to the kmfe aa it deeoeods. 

ImpzYiTement in Cotton Sair-Gini. 

A TjiLtUBLB improvement in the oanBtraotion of the saws of cotton gins h&s been recently 
patented by Mr. A. D. Brown, of Colnmbna, Qeorgia. This invention oonsistB in srran^ng 
the teeth of the saw In a seriea of cnrvee eeeentrie to their axis, or, what is eqaivaleut, in a 
senea of tangential llnee. By this means, with a proper arrangement of the sawa reUtiTely 
to each other, it ia rendered impoetible for any two saws to catch the same fibre across a rib, 
asd thereby cot or break it, whUa a peonliar degree of ftciUty is provided for the clearing of 
the aaws by the bmah. The expense of gins made according to this patent is no greater dian 
thota In ordinaiy nae, while the cotton oomn ont equally as weQ cleansed, and otherwise in 
a Ihr superior slate. Hie amount of work done is also the same as in other ^ns of like 



Cleaiilog of SflBpIil&iid CoUon. 

Su-Iai.A]n> OOTTON Is nearly all ginned by hand, npon gins of the most pibnitive oonstmo- 
tion possible to conceive. A vrritcr in the Vew York Tribune fHinusbM the following desorip- 
tjon of the process and maehine In use, as witnessed on Edisto Island, South Carohna:-^ 

" Let the reader Ikacj a very roughly-made frame of two-inch square timber ; the length 
of the frame is 2 fbet 4 inchea ; width, 2 feet 2 inches ; height, 8 feet i inches. Upon the 
front part of the ft«me there is a little box 8 by 12 inchea, about S inches deep, which holds 
Qte seed ootton. 0pon each aide of the box there is an iron fly-wheel, two feet across, of fif- 
teen pounds wei^t. Upon the outside of the fly-wheels tiiere are short bearings and little 
eranks. The inside bearing is formed by a wooden roller, about a foot long, driven into a 
•ocket in the wheel. These rollers lie one npon the other over the back part of the box. 
from the cranks rods extend, like those of a small spinning-wheel or torniDg-tatbe, to a treadle 
on the floor. How, a man places a bandfOl of cotton in the box, puts his foot on the treadle 
and starts the wheels, which make the two little rollers revolve toward each other ; then he 
holds a lock of ootton up to the rollers, and the lint passes throagh and seeds fsll back, if the 
eottOD la in good order and the vreather dry ; if not, it cannot be separated without mashing 
now and then a seed, which injures the quality of a large lock. It is a day's work for ■ 
strong negro man or woman to gin twenty'flve pounds. From the gb it ia taken to the meter's 
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table, where one woman motw for two pnnera. If > mashed seed is found, tiie ^nner is oaHed 
to pick it onL From the moter*! table, Uis eotUm go«s to the orerlooker'B table, who seoi 
tliat every mote is picked out. Theo it goes to the packer's room, aod thence in suitable 
weather into the bags. It is packed b; hand, three hundred and sixt; pounds in a bag made 
of four and one-baU j'ards of doth. One bag Is a day's work, the packer standing in the bag 
and beating down the cotton with a rammer, almost aa solid as IboQgb pressed with a screw. 

" Human ingeauit; has been lazed hearilj to nimisb a cotton-gin that would clean Sea- 
Island cotton at a more rapid rate, without ii^uring the delicate, alkj fibre of this Tarie^, 
which ia used fur all the very finest threads, either for weaving or sewing. 

"A great man; sanguine inTentort hare satiafied themselves that they had aecompIiBbed 
this *er; deeirable otgMrt, b; inventing a gin that could be worked bj other than human 
power, g^ning hster than the roller-gin, without i^^nring the staple, but the; have never 
been able to oonnnee the Sea-Island planters. Qovemor Seabrook spent $S000 in experi- 
ments, and others equallj as much, to get a substitute, but have been compelled to go back to 
the little primitiTe machine we have described. 

"Vehave often been asmrsd bj the cnltavatorB of this descriptton of cotton, that any man 
who could omliiTe an expedilions method of gtnning thcsr crops, eonld readily get asauranoes 
of $600,000 fb' his invention, aa soon as he could praoni« certificates tiom the spinners tbat 
cotton cleaned npon bis machine was equal to that apon those now in use. Tarioas attempts 
have been made with horsa-power and steam-power to relieve the hard labor of propelling the 
Totlec^g^ns with Ibe foot, but even (his bad to be abandoned on siMonnt of seeds being drawn 
through and broken with the lint. Even a snbstitate for the wooden rollets would be worth 
thousands of dollars. Those in use have to be made of wood not hard enough to glaie, or 
soft enough to broom ; and, with all care in selecting the right quali^, a pair of rollers wear 
out every day, and sometines have to be renewed two or three times a day. These rollers 
must be split out and made smooth with the grain by a knifb ; the more rapid process of the 
taniing-lathe will not answer, 

"In oonolusion, we put the pertinent question to American inventors: Have yon or not in- 
genuity enough to make a Sea-Island ootton-gin I If yon cannot produce the entire article, can 
yoDuotfind a substitute fortkewoodenrolUrs, which continually wear oat?" — IftttTorkTfAun*. 

Safljng Cotton. 
Mb.G. R. Obitfitb, of Washington, District of Columbia, has recently perfected an invention 
by wliioh cotton nay be got to market and the seaboard in spito of low water in the Santfaern 
rivers. The plan is very simple, being merely tlie adoption of a kind of vulcanized India- 
rubber bag, so eonstnicted that any number of them may be connected together in the fashion 
of a raft, and either towed down the shallow streams by a steamer of light draught, or piloted 
by hands on the cotton, two men being able to manage one hnndred bales. Twelve inches of 
water is amply snffloient for the transportation of cotton by means of these patent floaters ; 
and if they can be successfnlly introduced, the condition of the streams hereafter will be no 
barrier to eapplying the markets with the gi«at Southern staple. 

Cotton Biding fbr Shipt. 

Tbis article continues to increase in popular favor. The New Orleans Delta states, "that 
In April last there were thirteen large vessels in that port with a part or the whole of thnr 
running rigging and hawsers of cotton cordage. The afBears of ell these ships were nnaai- 
mous in their testimony in &vor of cotton cordage for running rigging, and many of them 
thought it would be adopted for standing also. A large new clipper vessel, reoeoUy bniU at 
Newboryport, Massachasetts, has all her rig[ing, both etanding and numing, of cotton 
cordage. An experienced sea-ctq>tain, in an article in the Delta, asserts that cotton rope is 
much stronger than Manilla, as by bending cotton and Manilla ropes together and heaving on 
it at the capstan the Manilla will always part first. In wet weather, likewise, it is more 
pUable, and in irosty weather it is not so stiff aa Manilla. AAar it is used a ftow montiis it 
becomes smooth and glosay, and works through the blocks much better than any other rope. 
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ITm'liiTH' fbi Cattiag gtftadiny Cottoit^talka. 

Tbi MOOmpuijing flgore U > perspea^To Tiew of a mocliine for cntdng Btaoding eotton- 
■tolkB, inTeitt«d and patented Aagust, 1855, by J. V. Booage, CTpresi MilU, Arkauau. 

The asture of tlie inTentJon cooBisU in the eroployment of a oeriea of oircular Baws placed 
upon a Tortical shaft, uid rotating between angular 1>ars, which answer the purpose of fingers ; 
the whole being placed and aecored in a wheeled carriage, whicb ia drawn through the cotton- 
field with moles or horaes, and the sawa rotated by gearing truto the drawing-wheel, bo aa to 
Mt against the elanding ootlon-atalka and ont lliem down. 



A ia a stont frame for supporting the macMnerj. It ia anaUJned on the book aad front 
wheels B IK, The perch C is connected to the front axle D bb in an ordinaij wagon. A 
bevelled gear-rim £ is seouied to the spokea of one of tlie hind-wh««lt B. A small [ouiOD F 
on a tertical spindle gears into it. This spindle ia aeourod in the crosa piece e', and a 
pendant brace supported by alandaids b, H is a pulley on the upper end of spindle Q. A 
bdt y passea around this pulley, and another small one I <»i the top of the saw-spiodle, 
which giTee it a rotar; motion — and consequently the sawa il' if —as the machine is drawn 
linward. The saw-«pindla ia seoured in ateap-bearinga e </ on t^e top and bottom oross-pieoes 
of the frame. The sawa d' mj in siie, the lower one b«ng of the least diameter, and the 
aixe of them gradually inoreaaing upwards — the top one being the largest They are placed 
at suitable and equal diatauoee apart Six of theee are reprecented in this machine, but 
more may be employed. L L is a metallic frwne eompoaed of horiiontal bars e' e placed at 
equal distanoea apart, and bent nearly at right angles. The saw-shift or spindle ia set jnst 
beldnd the inner angle formed by these bars, and the aawa d' work through and between 
them; (about one-quarter of their ditos project tiirongh the spaees.) 

OriKATioK. — The team is attached to the p<de of the carriage in the common way, and aa 
the machine ia drawn along, the oottoo-atalka are eai^t by the angular frame L, and forced 
towanlB the comer or angles of the ban or fingers <', holding them firm for the circular saws 
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to irct upon them and saw them down. Ai the mn deorean in diameter downiratdi, tb* 
upper part of the atalks will lie cat downllret; in othar wotda, the tbilka are cut BoooesdTely 
from tbeir opper to their lower endl. 

Saws are anpariar to kiii*aa tbr entling ootton-atallu by maohinerj in this manner, as tkey 
••n be operated with lesa power, an mor« eaaJI; Bharpanad, ud not aa liable to gat out of 
repair. — Sdatl^ AiatrieoK. 

Cotton Clflaner. 

A niw machine for cleaning cotton has recent!; been inrented bj Hr. J. B, Mdl, of Rioe- 
boTo', Oflorgia, wbich pronuBea eooia advantages oier the put now in nae. It coousta in an 
ingenious relatiTe and combined action of brashes and teeth, with which the rollers are armed. 
B7 the operation of theae the pore cotton ia rapidly token from the maea of the feed, leaving 
the seed as well as the dirt behind. The card or teeth, and brash roUere, revatve in oppoHte 
directioua, so that, as the former nuses the cleansed cotton, the latter sweeps it off, and it 
passes down the " discharga" and out of the box without interruption. 

Beoent Improvementi in the Prepajation of Flax ajid Hemp. 

iTu^Ao'f fftmp and Flat-brtater. — An improToment In msohinery for brealdng and cleaning 
S41 bat r«centlj been road* by W. D. Hnghea, of New London, Hiaaoari. Three breakers, 
like heavy blunt knives, are attained to Isvwa, and two c^ them are so arranged that they 
may b« bronght, while tha maeUna Ii In opemtion, to the proper distance apart to suit the 
natore of the material to be operalad upon. Thi? may thns be eanaed to approaoh eaoh 
Other or nearer to Qie tine of operation to the corresponding breaker, w that the operator 
«an adapt the machine to break any kind of hemp, whether it be well-rotted or not, and to 
•at upon large and small bnnehea. In this way, parfeot eontrol of the breaken ie obtained 
while tiie machinery la in operation. 

Caryri fiaz-drttmg Machau. — A valuable machine for the breaking and deaning of flax, 
grown for seed, has been Invented by Mr. A. H. Caryl, of Sandusky, Ohio. This machine is 
BOW in Buocessfnl operatJoD in Torious parts of the West, and is wdl worthy the attention of 
(faoae interested in flax produotion. An explanation of its principles wlthoat engravings 
wonld be unintelligible. 

Sug^fi /mpnmemtnt m TYtating Htnvp. — In a patent reoently granted to Lewis C. Sngett, 
of Eentocky, for an improved process in treating hemp, the improvement consiHta in picking 
tiie hemp seven to ten days before ripening, ita tonghness being at its maximum about thi« 
time ; the immersing thereof, after the usual meehaniaal tnatmeat, in a solotion of common 
■alt at aboDt 70° Fahrenheit, daring Ax lionnj followed tsj a bealment with tar or an equiva- 
lent, previous to mana&cturing it into twine or cordage ; the whole for the alleged purpose 
of making it softer, stronger, more pliable, kA more durable, and at the same time cheaper, 
The olalma are aa fbllows : 
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Paritr'i Ffta-breaking and Smtthiig MaiMu. — The peculiarities of ttis maehine, recently In- 
vnted by WHUam Parker, of Belmont county, Ohio, are, that after breakiDg the flax H flrst 
prtMDts the root-end of the fibre to the aostiAara, retafadag the Mad-end, then withdraws (he 
root-end and preeenia the seed-end, widle the root-end is retained. ThellnlahedabTeisdelivered 
on to an endleas apron at the same time that the next tableftd Is reodved into the machine. 

Jaming^t PractM fi/T Improving tht QuaUty of Ftaa JVirn. — TUs process coustela in tiirowing 
down upon tfaeVlax a small qnanti^ of oil, say about half anounee to the pound of flax; thia 
Is done by boiling the flax In an alkaline soap-ley, washing with water, and then bolUng It in 
water slightly acidulated with some acid; for whl^ purpose aoetle aoid Is, perhaps, the most 
Mdtable, from its exerting no injurious action upon Tt^etaUe fibre. The aeid decomposes the 
nap, the fatty oonstitaent of which ii left in the fibre, or, perhape, a nixture of as add wap 
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ksd m email portfam ot free oil. Theae enter into uid tliToiigli areTj pert of the fibre. Aflar 
thie tnMnenl, il li waihed, aad i« ihta found ta be soft eod alkj, Ua ipinnuig qnalilj bong 
therebj maoli improrod, hhI its Tftliie being verj eonnderalilj iimniiMi'l ; end, while the fibre 
la-Kot weekened, tbu pnra«H gtTM to It whet ii kooini in the tnule »e '-iiBtore." Theim- 
pioveoMot ID qUkUtf Duy be eetinuted et bam £& to £10 per Ion, and ia npeblB of being 
made irith ease probably donbla. — Dtibiin Jbuniaj of /mbttrui ProgrMt. 

Vew Xethod of Cleasing and Preparing tlie Plantain Pibre. 

VABioca att«mpta have been made at different timea to oonitnict » macluDe' which would 
prove effeotnal for cleaning in a mmple and eoonomical manner the fibre of the plant^iD. 
Many eipendre macbines have been made and patented ; bat all hays failed when bronght 
into fall operation, partly on aoooont of the pecoUar natoie of the rabalanee to be acted npoD, 
and partly through iguoianae reapeeliiigit^comporitJanandqnalitiet. All inventorB have acted 
on the prindple of omahing the stem of the plant, and oombing ont the aabetance which GUi ap 
the intenrtleea betwem the Sbrea, thiu freeing them from Dattxe tmpntitiee. Tbb appears to 
hftT* been » ttlse priadple; and ia the chief, if not the only, reaeoD of all the failorea whioh 
have resulted. 

Ihe Eon. fnomM Burke, of Hontaerrat, West Indiea, who bat been expenmenting on Ihia 
Bul^eat for aome tinu^ has reooitly luoeeeded in oon^leting a small maohine whioh perfeotlf 
ols«n»tbepUnUuiLflt«e,le»niigabea«tifal wlut^ ailky eubetawie, reacmbUng Bat, only thne 
times as long. It is capable of bdng manufbctored into any dasoription of textile fabric, from 
the qoality of the flneet oambrio ta that of the ooaraeat siul-clotli. 

Ihia maobinA is sail to oMsbiae simplioity of action with extreme cheapneM. A piece of 
the stem of the ^>nt is held b; one end in the hand, passed into the machine through the 
"Ceodar," and, l>eiaK stiU letainacl in the band, is drawn out again perfectly clean and white. 
These maohinea are of different dimensiDns, snd may be worked by the hand or any olhur 
notiTa-powei aeoording to ita dx*. 

A small machine worked by the hand coats but about fifteui dollars, and, with the simintanrn 
of a boy to feed it, will oltan one hundred and fifty pounde per day; and is so portable that 
U out be taken to the spot where the plantains grow, when they may be prepared in one day 
ready for shipment. So smsll Is the waste, that from 76 to 80 per cent by wwght of pre- 
pared fibre is proenred from the plant, irrespeoUre of its watery partiolea. The waste sub- 
stance is a rahiable pulp, which may readily be eonvertAd into the flcest wriUng-paper. The 
p^^ is estimated at a Tslue eqnal to the oast of working, and the fibre ie net proSL 

TruuportatlDn of Grain. 

Tbb tnmeportalioB of grain firom all the great wheat and oom-telds of tho West ia a «iib- 
jeot which now requires a carefU inTSriigatioB, from the immense amount of sxpenditnro 
whioh it has been found to involve. The question is, sbnply, aa to whether grain shall be 
transported in bags or barrels ; and that a great saving is in lavor of the latter it ia oor pur- 



By ths present oyMem of moving grvin thare ia a oontliiual mate Ihim the bsrveet-Seld to 
tbe mill, and oatil tho floor b paokad in ti^t, vell-seaaonw] barrels. Weoteni wheat is moatly 
thrashed thim as ont-^oor stack, and piled and wionowed on the groundi Iheu bagged and 
brought to market, where it is emptied into elevators, and stored in bulk; Hie oeotre of the 
pile often heating until its vsloe ii destroyed. It is then shipped in bulk, and ishen K arrives 
at B^alo, is tnn^rrad by elevators to a canal-boat, and thonoe to a storehon«e in Sew ^ork. 
If it is finally told for exportation. It ia put up in bap suitable for skipping, after having 
undergone a dosen different t*"^''")^ 

Now suppose tho former had provided himself with barrela, and pot np his grain on the 
farm, dry and in good order. Each oommon ftoup-barrd will hold atMut three and one-third 
bMbets, for whioh tbe freight fron ladlaDBpolis to liew York is about $1.40 to $1.60 per 
bBirdj and, aa a gsnsnlnile, the aliacgee on nillisgfr^ht OB every liBO of railroad ia from 
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1& to 20 ptr aenL l«n 
of this If ittiD, th«T« ii 
bnun. It is weU known tbst gnin ii aran mor* Iwbl* to h«*t and tptal in Inge than it ia 
inlralk; while in bwrBli it la bapoMiUe to (tow it in a poritiiin iridoK will prercnt Ike eirvn- 
Ubonof theftiruaandit; aodif tkt wood of wMoh th« band ii tnadelM vail seuoned, it 
will ftbaorb and dry ont an; moistor* wUch may b« in tha gnta. For ia the trwuportaUeD 
of grain from tlia waralunua to the can, TtMel, or stomoom, it is often necesaarj to do a 
part of the work in unbTorable weather; and thus, in wintei^tiBiA, mow baqnently drifts 
into the eara and moisteni the bagi, and in this or eome iraj thej are dampened; and then, 
if packed in bulk, ther* fceq«entij Mmw more injurj flrou mould and other oftnaea than the 
whide cost of barrelling wonhl amonnt to. A firimd wlio haa had a great deal of experience 
in thia matter ettimatea the saTing to the farmer at at least aix eente a bnahel od tnrj bwibal 
of grain aent to tlila market In b«rt^ ; in flMt, that bj the praaent lyBtmn of sending it in 
balk or bags the farmer is lomng oi eenta a buahel at the Tory loweat eatimale. 

f how ia snotlur liew of the mattv, in the eontidaration that the uannfaotiire of the 
iNsrala wonld add so mnch more to the prodnotita iotereat of the ooonbj. What a nst 
amonnt of raw material, quite worthleu in a wooded region, it would oonTert into cash! for 
eaoh bnjer of the grain wonld pay the Tslne of the baml at the point where it Bbanged hand*. 
When it reached Frame, It wonU be worth its original ooet for It^-wood ; for there ftml ia 
sold by the pomid at a high price. At any rate, then wonld be no lose, as in the oa 
wUla in coat of fra^t, handling, storage, leakage, wetage, injnry from ni 
mold be a ooDnderable balanoa in tator <rf the barreU. 

With Indian oom this aailng wonld be more important ttmn with wheat, beoanae It la a 
grain eo low in price that it will not bear eostly bansportation. When oom la Mily wortb 
twen^flre cents a boahel at a point in Uie West whenoe it eoat fifty eanta to get it to New 
To^ a diffarenee of six oents a boahd in freight may cnUrely pivrent it from bti^ ient 
forward, aa the mai^et price wonM not allow a Mgher rate of frelgbt, and any increase wonU 
take 10 maab from the farmac'a lowprioa. Bntthcre ia yet another fact regarding the tran>- 
portation of grain in barrels that ia worthy of oonsideratimi. The motion of the can keeps 
the kemela of grain in the bairds io eoostant motiim, and the natoral tendency la to lUlow 
the oirole roond and ronnd, instead of settUng down to Oko bottom, aa it does in bags or bulk. 
Thia haa been proved by eiperbnent Beddes this, the frequent rolling of the barrela giTea 
motion to the gr^n, and helps to keep it aweeL If thet« Aonid beany danger of dampnew. 
It la anggcMad ttat a few dry OMB-eoba or haaka among die grain wonld be Ukaly to proTe a 
preventive. In ooni^nMfm, wa are quite confident that if theae hints ehovld be followed by 
the majority of Western fkmere, the amonnt of money saved in one year wonld be aa maoh 
a sonree of surprise aa self-oongratnlaiioa. — JITcm York TVttanA 



ImpioraMBbi in a« Ooortniotioo of Sruulea. 

A Mn. Adakb, in a late mmber of Tkt Jintmal ^ Ma Zoadon Sodttf t^JrU, haa made a 
(oggeatioD for a new kind of paoary, by which he tiuDka that grain may be saUy and 
riEactadypreeervad for any number of yean. The great. diSeal^ new is the natnrdmaial- 
nr« oontuned in all grain, and whloh it ia never entirely direated of by expoaore to tfae 
atmoqiliere at the commoo teuperatore ; thia being the «attsa of uwik of the wnrt mvs^ 
flour fonnd in maAet> 

The faUowing are Hr. Aduna^a « h i M T > tha» i^on the ealjeet: — 

"There does not seem to be any difGetd^in Ike matter, if we diwato w st l e es i^pfeaetk- 
cnved ideaa, of the notioD that a granary or grva reeeptaele mnat neeessarily be a bnilding 
with a floor or windowa more or leas mnlliplied in altitoda. Wa may reascai by analogy as 
to what is the cheapest and moat elTective means of secoring perishable oommodiliee from the 
aelion of the almoapk«e and vermin. In ^^'^|t'*TH we pnt aoi floor in saehs. Brothca* Jona- 
than pats hie in barrels, wbiob doee not Ihorooghly anaww. * * " If Brother Jcuaiha* 
wiikea really to preaamUaflMirorhia ■eraohers' nadamased, k« makaa than UuwoocUt 
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dry uid coot, uid hmnstiDiHy bwIb tluai in tin tans. TUa also ia a oonmion proosM to pi*- 
Tut good* froBi bdng dusked at na. 

"Thw* can ba no doubt tbat it irs vera to pnt dty irtieat In bd bccnetleall; sailed tinBed 
oMe, it Bii^t be kept as long u tfa* famed 'Bunonj irbaaV of EgTpt. Tbia will readily be 
adnitted, but tlie expenae would be queried. Let na emnine into this. A oudatar ia a 
metalMo KMrtoir; Miakguwaetflr; «oii an irtm water-tank in »Bbip, at a railway station, 
Qi elsewhere; and a onbio foot of water-tank onaToiylarge scale will be found tooaet*rry 
Biach leas than a oabio foot of eaniateT on a enuli aoale. And if a bo^el of wheat be mora 
valuable than a bnaliel of water, it will olearly pay to pnt wtiaat in hnge oaoietere of iron. 
The wheat oaoieter, in ihort, ahonld be a wron^t or east imUI tank of greater or leea 
siie, aooording to the wanta of the owner, whether for Ibe bnner'a orop or the gr^^nar- 
ohant'a atocli. 

"Thii tank ahonld be ooBBtnieted of anull park, eumectsd by aorew-boltB, and oanM- 
qnenUy ea^y tranapoited from plaoe to plaoe. Tbe intend psrta ihoiild ba galTanited, I* 
pr«tf(Dt mat, and tbe eEtamal part also, if desired. It ahould be hcmstioally tight at all th« 
points, and the oi^ opening ahonld be whM ia called a man-kde ; that ia to aay, a oanister- 
top, where the lid goes on, large taongb to admit a aan. When Med with grain, the top 
should be pnt on, the fitting of the edge forsdng an air-tight Joint. Wlieat pat dry into ssidi 
* Teasel, and wiUioat any Termin, would remain wheat any nnnber of yean. Bat an addi- 
tional advantage to «noh a reawroit wonld be an ur-pnmp, by Itie application of which, for 
the porpote of exhanstion, any carnal Terrain would be killed. If the grain were maist, the 
same air-pump might be nsed to draw or fone a onrrent of warm tax through it, to carry off 
the noieture. By tUs pnxtaas, and Bubeeqnently keeping ont ihx air, the grain might Ije pre- 
BOrred for any length of time. Aa &e resemiir would be peiftctly air-tight and water-tight, 
ii might be buried in the ground with perfect eafety ; and ttini edlari might be rendered 
aTsilable for granaries, eoonomidag epaoe of oomparalJTely little Talne. The grain would be 
easily poored in fnai Che rarbce ; and to dioeharge it, an Arobimedean serew should be need. 
The siie of the reserrolr ahonld be proportioned to the locally, and it should hold a speeiSed 
nnmber of quarters, so as to eerre as a meamre of qaantitr, and prereot the erpenaa of 
meterage. *- ■ * If consli-uoted abora the gronnd, a stair or ladder mnit communicate with 
tilt npper part, and the lower part mnit be Ibrmed like a hopper, for tbe porpaae of discharge. 
For man? farm localities this ammgenent might be beet, aad wheat might be thrashed into 
grain direct trma the Sold and atored. • * * Oranaries of this description would oooapy less 
than one-third the eabio qiace of those of tiie ordinary descrtptioD, and thoir cost wonld be 
leas than one-flflh. * • * With this seonrity for storing safely, a ftarmar wonld baTe less 
taemtatien in sowing great breadths of knd. Ha would not he driTen to market undo' an 
average Talue, and might choose his own tima Cor aslling. Tbe laax ot leas bdng dispelled, 
people wonld buy with teat hesitation, and tbe great food storec of the oommnoi^ wonld, by 
a wholesome competition, insure tiie great mass of the oommnni^ against a short supply. 
But as long as nnijertwn^ shall prerail in Uw storage of graia, m losg wDl it be s perilous 
trade to those eogaged in it, and so long will the fbod of the eommnnity be subject to a TOiy 
invgnlar fluctuation of prioea. There ia notliing difEoult In this proposition. It ia merely 
applying existing arraiigemente to unusual caaea. Then needs but the prsetieal example to 
be set by Influential people, and the great mass will traTsl in the same track. To the wealthy 
agricnltonst it will be but the amplification of the principle of the tfai-lined eom-bin, that 
keepa out the Tftt trom the oats of the stable. • • « Ware this node of praeiring grun to 
become general, the fkcili^ of ascertuning stocks and oropi after reaping would be Tei7 
fp-eat. The granaries being measures of quanti^, no haad-ueasBitng would be needed, and 
the eStets of wet harreat^weather mi^t be «bTlat«d." 

Zmmense Qraia Warehoiue. 

Tki Chioago Journal thua desoribas an immanae grain wardionM netntly ereoted in that 
eUj by Hesar*. Qibbs, Qrlfllth * Co. :— 

Tbe stnotore extends from the dock to the ndlroad tnok, a dittaaoe of 100 feet. ni« 
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iiTBT front is SO feet wide, tfaat on the rulroad ib ItO feet. The edifice is constrnoted m 
atrong as vood and iron can nuke it, and it protected on the ontfflde bj a fire- proof roof and 
^li of brick, or iheathed with iheet imn. The height of the maia bnilding is 62 feet to Uie 
roof, or a little orer 100 feet to the top of the onpolaa, two in number, where ia conatructed 
Uie weighing apparatus. There are in tlie building aboTS the lower floor, Dit;-eii bias of 
5000 biuhela capacity each, or of the dimentiona of ten feet square b; thlrtj-flTe feet in depth, 
all braced in the etixingeet maimer to BDetain lateral preeaure. The two immense shippii^ 
bins hold 12,000 bnshels eaeh. The lower fioor gives a elear spaoe for rolling freight, and 
will eAsily aacomiDodal« S0,000 barrels. The uppermost atorj is designed to fOmlEh con- 
Tenienoes for drying grain, and also for receiving aad storing grain in bags. B; iray of re- 
capitulation, it will Im sMn to be a medeiato etttimal« that the warehouse can give storage' 
room to half a million of bosheli of grain. The grun ia received on the land side by fbur 
elcTators, which can unload, In the aggregate, 10,000 bushels of grain per hour, or two hundred 
oar loads. On the riTsr-aids a single elerator nnloadi the oanal boats at the rato of SOOO 
boshels per boor, while in tiie same period, into the vessel*, may be pouring at once, 8000 
bushels of grain. The great heart of all, the seat of life in the eslabliihment, is found toi; 
eoonomicallj and snngl; stowed in ao intwior angle of the bnilding in shape of a splendid 
low-pressure engine of one hundred ho rse 'poww. 

Ford'* Improved Oranary. 

Fig, 1. 



Thi annexed engraTings are views of an improTement in granaries, for which a pittent wss 
granted to Ebeneser Ford, of Spring Cottage. Hisaismppi, October. 1664. 

The nature cf the improvemait conMst* in eiediiig a building having double walls and 
double floors, furnishing the same with double partitions ; the walla, floors, and partitions 
b^ng filled in with salt, in order to prevent the attacks of inseots. 

Figure 1 is a perepeetiTe view of the granary, and figure 2 is a horisontal seetiMi of 
Uietame. 
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■.2. «iatli«flooring; bcMti 

dooTB; t ft irin gfttue; /»n windoire; t ialho 
door; A is wire g«u« on Uu lame; t are p«r- 
[tiliinis; itli« nB(ik»-h[^; lue the mils. 

Th* bnilding intendad for a gniury oon- 
ktrootod on this plan U tmilt in Uie ntnal man- 
iaer, axocpt UiM the iraUa ft an made donbte, 
Ime ride of the other, the ipaee betwean being 
Oiled in irith salt. The partitloiis t are so oon- 
stnioted in the same manaer, u that between 
the different oanpBTtmenla a t e there are donbia 
partitlinu eontaining a llUng of salt. When 
the grtB*Tj is fintihed and ready for nae, the 
floor shonld be saturated mth s^t brine. The 
ise is now to foe snaked by the introdoetion 
1 atoTO-pipe throng the holo'i, the pipe brtng 
— 1 | ooBBeoted ootrid* nWb mi ordinary stove— the - 
smoke being oanied throngb the hole k direotly into the Interior of the tndlding ; Munha^ 
w any kind of wood osed in smokjng neat will answer. 

Vhea the honse is being smoiiedj the doon and windows should all be closed, bnt in ele«r 
wealher the windows may be opened for Tentilatioo. The grain may now be put in ; and 
if in bulk, it should be thrown np ag^nat the wafls, slanting down towards the oomers of the 
gamers. The partitions between the oompartments are high where they join the walls of 
(he bnilding, and slant down quite low towards the centre of the same, whloh parmits the 
Introdnotion of light in the Tarions parts. The house should be tmoked at least once a month 
with snlpbur, and likewise with wood and sawdost during dotidy or sultry weather, which 
are the periods when the weeril and other insects generate. If no Insects be oarried into the 
granary with the grun, none will appear dniing the season ; shonld toy hale been carried 
in, they will perish, and not generate any more. The oliiject of the game at the top of the 
doors and tht windows is to admit enrrents of oold air when an opportunity ooeore. Bait Is a 
mbstanoe rery destmodve to inseota. By the employment of smoke in the manner desoribed, 
any eaperabimdaiit moistare eooadoned by the use of salt will be eturied off, and the condi- 
tion of the granary may be at all times properiy preserred. 

The claim is »a foUows: " I am aware that salt has long been nsed as a filling between the 
timbers of ships, and also between the walls of iee-bovees ; and therefi^re to sneh derices I 
make no claim. But [ otaim the mode herein described for making granaries, lumng (he 
walls, floors, and partitions Slled in with common salt, in the rauiuer anbatwitially as set forth." 

David Leavitt'i Barn at Onat Bairington, Haaaaoliiuetts. 

Aionr two years since, Dand Learitt, Esq., late President of the Xmeriowi Exchange Bank, 
New fork, purehaeed for his son, who had a taste for raral pursuits, a beantifnl farm of three 
hundred acres, situated abont one mile south of the deligbtftii Tillage of Oreat Barring^on, 
Hastachneetle. With the assistsnoe of Professor Wilkinson, lato Prindpal of the Agricultnra] 
Institution at Mount Airy, Mr. Learitt ooinmenoed a series of improTements which, for the 
labor and expense attending them, are probably lueqnalled in tiie annals of Amerieao agri- 
culture. The situation of the farm oommaads not only varied and piotiire«qne scenery, but 
is sdmirably adapted for that system of ImproTements whioh its proprietor is so energetically 
and bountifuEy exeouting. Its ontline is nearly qnadrangnlar. On the evath-eaet the farm 
19 bounded by a high monnl^n, from which two streams run through a portion of the fknn, 
forming a junction in a deep rarine a short dielanoe fMm the hoose. A few rods below this 
Jimotion, a dam is thrown aorois the rarine, and the arrasted wat«rs form a large and beaati- 
fnl pond, if we rsoolleot ri^tly, about twenty fset deep. 

The bam is built in the niTiae; in (aot, one of its iddea tbtiaa the dam to which we h»Te 
alluded. It Is a gigautie bnlldli^ spanaiiig the raTine, two hundred ftat from side to side, 
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and forty re«t vide. The oentn of th« barn is a ijuari; od Moh side, two iringB with arched 
Tooti, coTired with tin, extand to the rayine on cither ado. The roof of the aqiure oeatre 
U flat, and forma tha baaa of a eiqwla twenty feet square, and abont ughteen feet high. 
From this oopoia riaeB a wooden spire of about thirtj feet eleratioa. Prom the paonliar 
tituatiDii of the bam, and b; a great eipenditim of labor and monej in grading, eas; diiTe* 
ar* obtained into each stoiy and bMament of the boiiding. The apper stoiy is on a leTel 
with the jOTTOnnding tabla-laad, and there ia a magnifioeat driTeway the entire length of the 
bsilding, two hoiidred faet. On eaeh side thia driTeway, tiiere are bays for the atoraga of 
hay, ■ oarriaga-hooBe, implement-room, and comenient apartments for the bailiff and farm 
laborers, ooaohmen, &c. AboTe this, in the centre boitding, there an a granary, pigeon- 
faoose, and roonu for the storage of ont-fodder and straw for litter. We ahonld have said 
tbat Che water of the broak, bj beii^ dammed up, fVimiBhes a eonatant power, and is Dsed 
for drliing the machinery of the bnilding. In the npper story, oTer the drireway, a shaft, 
with jmlleya, rooa the enlin length of the building ; and by it, and an ingenious coDtriiance, 
Ibe hay ia tahen from the wagana, a load at a time, and depoaitad in th* bays alongside. In 
lbi« way a ton of hay can be unloaded each minute t 

Desoending to the next atorr, we find another splendid driteway, one hundred and nzty 
tiet in leng^ and on each side stables and stalla for hones, oattle, ko. By means of lead 
pipes, and oontaniend; ntualad atop-eodcs, there ia an ahondant supply of hot and oold 
wat^ f<a all purposes. Ihe mangers for eowa aad horees are of iron, fixed on a swiTel, so 
Qiat Uiey can be easily turned into the driveway, or feeding-room, away from the animals. 
This ia tbt; eonTenient, aad ought be generally adopted with adTanto^e. The piggeries are 
on thia floor, and are well arranged. In the peiks for breeding sows, a framework of slats, 
about a foot high, ia plaoed all ofoond tha iuode of the pen, a foot or so from the onlatde 
boards. l^UB is ta prerant the sows, in lying down, from oruahing the little pigs BgiuDst the 
DUlude of the pen, the fHmavork leaving a apaoe into which they oui esoape, between the 
ilats, and be safe. Ur. Wilhinaon tUnka tUa arrangement has aaTod him many hundreds 
of dollars. The dairy ia on a letel with Uiia floor. It la an arehed room or cellar, eighty 
feet in length, extending into the bank of the rirer, undir the driveway by which teams 
enter the third story above. The floor and roof, wfaiofa is of stone, are cemented, and means 
are taken to seoore good ventilalioD. At the end of tha mUk-room there is a large and con- 
venient ice-boase. The whole length of this floor, Inolnding ioe-honae, d^ry, and stables, ia 
two hundred and seventy-eight feet 1 

The basement, one hundred and sixty fbet long and one hnndred and forty feet wide. Is 
need as a maanre-oellar, and has an easy driveway to all parts of it. The arrangement for 
cleaning the stable is moat oomplete. The trap-doora are placed on a slide, and by meana 
of a lever at one end of the stable they oan be all opened and shnt at onoe, in a moment. 
All He straw for litter is cut, and this, tiio, greatly faoilitatee the eleaning of the stables. 

The grain ia threshed as It is drawn in from the field. The machine threshes ont the 
gnin, separates it from Uie straw and chaff, and carries it, already cleaned for market or 
nae, into the granary In the upper story ; it cuts the straw op fine for fodder or for litter, 
and conveys it np to the storeroom above. The grain or ont straw, by means of well- 
arranged tunnels, oan be shot into any part of the ftoeding-rooms below. The root-cellar is 
in the eastern division of Ae second story, and there is an apparatus fbr sorting and clean- 
ing the roots, by means of large riddlee or wire sieves, aa they are stored away. There are 
also machines for sawing lumber of all kinds, and one of Woodworth's largest and best 
planing and matching maohines t The sawdnst fWnn these machines falls into a room below 
designed for its reception : it is used for Utter. The mannre is regalarly dusted over with 
obarconi &nd solphate of lime, in order to prevent the escape of ammonia. The advaDtage 
of cutting the straw for litter is moat manifest in filling, hanling, and spreading the manure. 
It is all drawn out and spread npon the land in t^e winter. Tbe conveniences of this method 
are quite sufficient to oount«rba1ance any ordinary loss fW>ni leaching, evaporation, &c. It 
is said that this bam faaa cost Mr. Leavitt some fifiy thoutand dollarif — Xtttr Tork Country 
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Ventilating Flour BmizA 




Tm anaeied engraTings reprascnt ui iaqmrtment in floor bamla, noentlj patented by 
Thomu Pe&raal, of Smithhoro', New Tork. Fig. 2 repreSBllta • Tertioal Bsction throa^ UM 
ceolre of the barrel, ehoiriiig the TeDtilaUng tube. 

It is well knoiTD that all commoditiei ooabuniog ia theuMlTeB th« oonitihitiiU neoeassi; 
to produce fcrmcDtntion irill, wheo closelj packed in bollu of tofficient iliie to prevent Um 
air from penctnLting them, sooner or later gtaerate heat at the centre, wbich grkdoally 
diffiuee itself through the mass; hence the enarmaoB qnaiiUtj of floor, meal, &c. spoiled 
in transportation and storing. It is aUo well known that decampoHition ioTariably oom- 
mencea at the centre of tlie bnik, owing to the increased preBsure there, uid to its being 
farther remoTed from the refrigerating inBuenoe of the itmonphero: it is a common ocour- 
rence on opening a barrel of floor to find it perfect!; iweet and good at top, bottom, and 
aronad the ontnide of the bulk, wliile at the centre it will be both hot and sour. While 
thie ia common in bulks of the siie of a Soitr barrel, it is rare in a half-barrel. On 
this Iheor; the inTention is based, and to remedy this evil there ia inserted a tabe or tubes 
lon^tudinall; tbrough tba cask in which mch oommodit; ii to be packed, for the frea dr- 
enlation of air therethrongh, so that the centre of the cask is no longer the centre of tlia 
nuLBs; as in proportion as jon increase the diameter of tba pipe, jou increase tbe nuDober of 
centres in the bulk, thus mathematicall; dinding the mass into as monj parts as required, 
which is eqiii Talent to diriding the mua into as manj inuller packages. 

A represents a flour barrel with holes B' in each end in tbe centre of the heads A', to 
receire the tube R In filling the cask, the head A is taken out, and the tube B inserted in 
the bote in the lower head of the cask ; the desired quantity of flow or meal is then packed 
therein, and tbe npper head A is pat into the cask again, the tube B protruding through the 
holes in each ond of the cask, about half an inch, more or less, which ia to be hammered 
down, forming a fionge on the heads. Thus the sir can circulate freel; through the centre 
of the bulk, and its liability to heat is obviated, and at the same time the cask ia materially 
Birengthenod. When larger casks are used, several tubes may be inserted in the same 
manner, if found neoeeaary. These tabes may be made of iron, tin, wood, or on; other 
Boitable material — porous, perforated, or otherwise. 
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Haohinei fbi SraMinff Ploor. 

Tas fbUoiring is mi abatrurt of & paper reoeatlj read before the London Sooietj of Arte, 
b7 Hr. T. Egsn, on the aboTe enbjeet; — 

" The mode of drawing meal after it ia ground into floor ia a anfaject that, no doubt, baa 
engaged tb* attentdon of men in alt ages, from the earlieet dawn oT oiTiliiation, when mm 
Irat began to aettle doirn from hontiog tui the ohaee, and to groir «om and enltiTate laud 
for hnman aubaiatence; bnt it mnat aeon bare oconrred to them, eTen in a mde state, that 
the enter skin or bran made their oake dark In oolor, and waa not nuliitioDa or good for 
haman food ; ao that thej iroold aoon by (o doTiae meana tor aeparating tiui onter oovering 
of the aeed from Oie fine floor. Uoet probably the fliat idTentioa for thla porpoae -waa the 
■Una of aheep, or other ■antmala, perforated with smiUl holes, and fiMtened to a nvoden 
tHme. This frame b«ng ahaken, flonr ironld paaa Utnnigh, while the liran wonld remidn 
shore. The second step, probably, waa the invention of a sort of tiere, made wiOi trar 
thin slips of narrow wood, oroeaed upon, and worked down into each other, forming a kind 
of wen and warp, which waa attached, as thej beat knew how, to hoops. To thia aieTO a 
aeml-rotatoij ahaking waa glTon, to that the fine part or flour was let through, while the 
larger particles were held in the aiere. Thia kind of aiaTc ia, to thia day, used in many 
parti of Oreat Britun; but growing intelUgenoe, however, has rabsKtuted wire aieTea, 
which do the work both qnioker and better. Bnt, as population increaaed, and the wants 
of man became more numerous, the primitiTe mode of sifting by hand was too alow a pro- 
eeHi, and oonld not long anpplj the wants or gratify the tastea of the more enlightened 
people. Then it was that power was first applied to mfling meal and drearing it into floor, 
by meana either of wind or water; and aa eoon aa power became thoa employed, the reel 
was introdnoed, very nearly as we hare it at tiie present d^. Thia reel oonsiated of a 
wooden heiagosal frame, some rix or eif^t feet In length and two In breadth, with a wooden 
apindle or shaft throng the centre; orer and on tlie &«me waa drawn a kind of atoeking 
or web material, sewn together in two or more parts. Into whieh the meal was let ttom a 
hopper aboTe. The shaft belDg oonneeted with the mill, motion was commonioated to the 
reel, and the meal was dressed Into ftoor. The next thing to be oonsidersd ia the kind of 
web or Btooklng pot upon Oiis reeL The moat ancient kind was made of flne linen, proba- 
bly In six pieces sewn togetiier; and It la a eniiaoB fMt, that in Aoitria, Pruiaia, BaTsria, 
England, America, and Franoe, this ancient reel is the same in fbrm and ahapa throughout, 
exoept that in some parts of Franoe it la Ats or aix times aa long, and ia driven much 
riower. The material need tar the beltlng.eloth waa that whiidi was moet eadly attainable 
in each coontry. In Qemany and Engtaod, lines atretehed and atitohed with nx seams waa 
the first kind of eloth; and there is no question or doubt but in the proeeis of time, uid at 
a TN7 early period, a mlztsre of linen and wooBcn oloth, catted linaey, was used ; bnt In 
Franoe, where mlk was easy to be obtained, they adopted It for bolting-elolh. It has been 
fbnnd, by eiperienoe, that a mlk web oannot b« driTen at the same rate of apeed as the 
Qerman and English elolha ; a fact which should be borne In mind by millera when tiiey 
Rmoy they hare discorered wondera In dreating with silk. The next trnprorement in order 
in the dresaii^ of flour is the improTement of boltdng^lotha, which was fallowed by the 
system of drssaing floor throi^^fa an Iron wtre-cloth. In this artaugemeut tiie reel was 
changed for oirentar wooden framea, three or finir being used to eaoh sheet or width of 
wire, aa they were eonaidered to afford aupport to the wfre. Though the oentre of tlte 
cylinder ia a ahaft, to which a seriea of broshes are attaohed, driven at the rate of SOO or 
400 revolotiona per minute, white the oyUnder ia atalJonary. Tlua machine stands at an 
tnolinatlon of three or ftoor inchea to the foot The meal Is ietroduoed at the npper end or 
head of the maeliine, and, in paadng tmm one to the other, the flour is pushed timogh the 
wire by the revolution of the shafl^ while the bran is retalaed in the oylinder until it reaehea 
the lower end, where It fUIa into a hopper. This machine is apt to elog, and it iMOomea 
neoesaary for the miller to elear the ootdde of the wire cylinder fMm time to tine with a 
hand bmah. nus mode of drearii^ obtiooaly prodnoee great preaanra upon the wire, and 
the tnnahes fbrse the flaer pertioles of bran throDgb the wire, along with the floor. Con- 
S 
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BiderabU br«ftk»g« of wire tak«i place, but still the wire c;liiid«TH maintein tlie preoMienoe 
OTBT clalha, lo fu u regarde the qoaotitj of work pacformed. 

"An imprOTeroeDt on thia plan, known in E[^land aa the Torkdiire macliine, TeMmblaa 
somewliat the foregoing, aaTe that iron U used instead of wood fox the ribs supporting the 
wire ; and the oylinder, instead of bwng stationary, hai a slow leiolTing motion giTen to it. 
A eeriea of braahes reTOlT«e on the ont^de of the wire for the porpose of keeping it olean, 
thna doiikg awaj with the neeeeeit; of hand bmshiug. The interior brushes afited to the 
shaft are capable of being atjjnated bj means of a screw, so as to stand at any required dis- 
tance I^m the interior ■orfaca of the wire, which they are Defer allowed to come in contact 
with. The whole of Iheee motions of the cylinder and the outside and in^de bniihes are 
obtained trom gearing fixed at the head of the machine. Theee maehines hare been largely 
used,*and are very efficient, but they are liable to ooDtinaat breakage of the wire gauie, more 
partioularly at the ribs which are used to support the wire, aa in the tnachine before 
described. This maohlne Is Szed at the eame inclination as the one in which the cylinder 
was stalionaiT. It is clear that the numerous ribs in all these machines form obstruationa 
to the passage of the Boor throngh the wire game. It oocnrred to Mr. Egan that if he 
oonid get rid of these ribs, the quantity of flonr dressed per hour would be mnch increased, 
without in any way adding to the pressure on the wire; and that, at the same time, economy 
would result if, aa was supposed, the breakage of the wire gauze was due to the riba. In 
hi) machine, the only ribs need are Hiose neoeBsary to form the junctions between the sheets 
of wire; the distance between them thus being about eight or nine inches, instead of two 
and a half or three inches, aa in the old machines. The inside brushes, instead of reTidi- 
ing with their surface parallel to the game, and being coBtinuous throughout the length of 
the cylinder, as in the Torkshire machine, are dirided into separate portions, corresponding 
with each sheet of wire game, and are at aa angle, so that one end of the brush is nearer ta 
the cylinder than the other. The outside brush, instead of reTolving, has a motion given 
to it similar to hand bmaliiug. By these means the freqaeut breakage of the wire is obii- 
oled, bendei dressing a larger quantity of flour per hour." 

ImproremeiitB la Flonring and Boltiii;. 

A FATiirr has been recently granted to Hessra. Stouffer, Brough, and Borr, of ChamberB- 
bnrg, PennsylTania, for an important impioTement in Soaring and bolting. 

The nature of the improfemeBt aonsists in entirely separating the bran and the flouring 
portiolee prerious to sntgecting the stuffs to regrindiug, by pas^ng them through the supw- 
flne bolt, and then through a second one under it. The advant^es of this improvement are 
set forth in tiis speoiflcatioo, as follows.' "Id the bolting process and apparatus on inwg- 
nifioaat quantity of brown stuff is made, (which is only bran ground fine, ) and avoiding 
^tirely tiie production of middlings, at the same time increasing the production of saperflne 
flour of onif orm quali^ or brand ; with good wheat, a barrel being prodnced from four 
bushels to foor bushels and ui pounds- 
It is also slated in the specifloation, that all efforts heretofore made to produce a barrel 
of superfine floor from leas than four bushels and twenty-five pounds of wheat, have ftdled 
to procure a regular ran of qooli^, on account of the bran hn^ being regroond wilh the 
farina, and imparting a red cast to the flour. The regrinding of all the offal, on account of 
gluten, has also a tendency to clog the bolts. The great quantity of bran also, in proportion 
to the flour, which' is passed through the auxiliary mill, consames a groat deal of power. 

A full description of this improvement, wilh a diagram, may be found in the Scientiflo 
Amerioon, vol. x. 

Peeding Flour-Bolts. 

SuiDiL TaooaxTi of Indianapolis, Indiana, has obtwned a patent for on improvement la 
feeding flour-bolte, the essential feature of which oonsista in feeding the meal at all time* 
nniformly to the bolts. The usual method of feei^ng the meal to bolts in making floor is bj 
•posts having a drop-shoe under each. These drop-shoes leoeive a shaking motion by 
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euBi or Trip«T wbtels, and tin meal slidu doim their inolmed bottoms, and 1b Bondaot«d to 
the boIU, often imguluij, b; cndlnnr; spoatB. If th« new plan, the "hopper-bo;" whioh 
noeiTsa the meal for the bolts ii fitted withiD en unnnjnr chamber, through irhiob paesM a 
vertical ehaft, hanng; anna upon it, with Bweepera aeoDred to Uuii^euda. Direotly abort 
the *'bapper-b07," on the Tenioal abaft, an arm haTing obliqne fligbia npon it is placed 
la««elj, and ii oonneotad bjr cordt to a rod pasaing horiaontallj tbrongk the oentnl shaft. 
Spoota lead ^m the lower end of th« annolar ohanber to the eletatad ends of the bolt*. 
The neutral rertioal shaft paaaiag through theeeatre of the "hopper-boj," rotates and f^rea 
motion to the fiight-arro named, which also rotates and oarries the meU towards the centre 
oftiie " hopper-boj," tram whenoe it tkUs into the annular ehamber and isoooUd, while the 
. aweapers take and foroo it into spouts, whioh eonTsy it to the bolta, and thoa feed it in nor* 
rognlarl; than by the shaking of the shoes. 

Ad improTcment in dressing Soar, patented daring the past year, by Messrs. Nordyko 
and Hnnt, Kichmond, Indiana, consists in a peooliar derive for expanding and contraoting 
the rotating broahea, whioh act agunat the irire-eloth of the bolts and fwoe the floor throng 
Theae bnuhes nu^ be made to act against bdting-wiiea with a great«r or lest preamira, 
aeeording to the will of the millw. 

Belf-r^olating Wmdmilli. 

Ub. T. C. Tick, of Booheater, Hew Tork, haa reeent^ invented a aelf-rq;a1ating windmill, 
eonstmoted as foUowa : The anus and ftamea are as naaally oonatmoted, bat the oanvM 
sails are fitted with ringa at each end ronning looaely on an iron rod; alao with rods Mid 
loops at (oitabte distanoss along its lengUi, so that the sail is prerented ftom slatting, while 
at the same time it ia at perfect liberty to be extended or oontraot«d by anitable cords. The 
nain shaft of the mill is hollow, and Ihroogli it leada a tight shaft, which caJries on its end, 
and in front of the oentre of the windnull, aberel wheel. This wheel gears into power- wheeU 
keyed on the end of li^t shafts, which extend the whole length of each arm, hanng besringa 
at proper inteirala mtong its length. Berolnng these shafts in one direciian contracts the 
sail, by shorteiking a set of ooids leading directly to the leech or edge of the sails, while 
molding tjiem in the other direction releasee these cords and conbwits another set, which 
are rore throngh sheaTes or throngh staplaa on the opposite nde, and aerre to extend the 
Bail. When all ia right, tlie imall shaft in the centre of the main driring-shaft is allowed in 
turn with it ; bat if the wind fteahena and the "I'H moree too fbat, the small shaft most be 
retarded, whioh will hare the effect, by reTolving the berel wheels, to reef or contract the 
i^Ia. As the weather noderatet, and more aul becomes desirable, the snrface may be 
extended by ginng the regolaling cr centr^ shaft a greater velooi^. 

This arrangement is eatilj adapted to employment with a goremor, so as to be literall; 
aelf-attjlis^g i ukI <i> bii7 erent will, if sncoeseful in practlee, save much of the disagreeable 
labor in attending windmlUa — that of reefing in oold and wet weather. A forty horse-power 
nill, or one the aails of which are each thlrty-Uiree feet long and six fbst wide, wanld pro- 
bably require considerable power to extend the tails thns simoltaneonsly; bnt it may be 
recollected that thia operation will nanalty be performed when the wind is tight, the action 
In reefing being merely that of a brake to retard the wheel, and the action of the cords on 
the Buls is in this case direct. Mr. Vice has proTided means for makdng the mil! itself sup- 
ply the power for this purpose, and connden the whole susceptible of complete control by 
aa ordinary goieroor. 

An improToment io windmills has slae been made by Daidel HaUiday, of EUtngton, Con- 
nectieat. Thia consists of the attocbmont of wings or sails to rotary movable spindles f^ii>. 
niahed with lever*. Tbeae levers are also attached to a head which rotates with the aails 
npon the same shaft. Another lever is attached to the head ; tius is connected to a go- 
vernor, which slides the head npon the shaft, so as to oaose the levets to torn the winga or 
aaila. The necessary resisting nrface being thoa presented to ths wind, a nniformi^ of 
velod^ b att^^iked. The proper regalalion of the obtiqnity of the sails, ao as to adapt them 
to the vttiying motive fbroe of the atmosphne, is represented by the inventor to be thus 
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■Mured without diffieol^, to > degree which renders hia mill more ooiutmatly tvul&ble than 
those hitherto emplojed. The mill built b; him luu llTe-feet ninga ; that is, the diamelar 
of tht wind-irheel ia ten feel, and it has been in operation for bU months, nithouC a hand 
bdng touched to it ttfregnlate the sails. It is bo oontrivsd that nothing but a squall of 
great seTerit; falling npon it vithoot a moment's wiuiung ean prodnee damage. 

The mill mentioned has drawn water from a well twenty-eight feat deep, one hnndred feet 
distant, and foraed it into a small reaerroir in the upper part of the bam, soffieient for all 
&rm purposes, garden irrigation, and "lota to spare." Tiie cost of such a mill will be $50, 
and tlio pumps and pipes about $26. It ia elerated on a single oak post a foot Bqunre, th« 
tam'.<ur«le being aupportcd bj iron braces. The wings are made of one longitudinal iron 
bar, through which run small rods ; npcn thMft roda, namw boards half an inch thick are - 
fitted, holes being bored through from edge to edge, and stirewed together hj nnts on tha 
ends of the roda. Ttiia makes strong, light sails, bat, te will be seen, are flitnre* not to be 
furled or elewed np; but they are Uirown np edge to the wind hj a jety ingenious and 
simple arrangement of the moohinerj, which obviates tlie great objection to windmills fbr 
Una use — the neeeisity of constant Buperrision of the sails to enit the Btrengtb of the wind. 

A third plan for eelf-regnlaUng windmills has also been invented during the past year by 
A. F. Brown, of Brattleborough, Vermont. It is somewhat on the plan of Hallidsy's, abore 
described, and is regulated by a weight attached to a levbr in euch a manner that when at 
rest it keeps the stuls flat, but as the breete ^shens, the winge open by the force of Out 
wind and lift the weight, which fkUs back to its place when the wind Inlhi. 

Wind is undoubtedly the oheapest power that a i^rmer can uae; and, notwithstanding iti 
ineonstani^, if this improrement operates as well a« it Inds fair to in the mills slreadj 
wected, it will be applied to many valuable uses. 

Horse-Shoeing ApparatiiB. 

A PATBjiT was «oenOj granted to Norii Warliek, of Lafcyette, Alabama, for the employ- 
ment of a peculiar adjustable rest for Uie support of the horse's foot during the operatioiL 
of shoeing. The arrangement oon^sta in a standard, sustaining a support, hollowed out t« 
receive the horse's hoof. Attached to this support is en adjuitaUs serrated elide, held by 
a screw, by which Qxe elide may be nuunt^ed in any desired position ; upon this, the horse's 
hoof rests during the operation of fitting the shoe, paring the hoof, and fastening the shoe to 
Qm hoof, the serral«d edge of tbe elide prevonting the slipping of the hoof f^om the head- 
piece. The use of this support is of importanoe to the operator, aa, inetead of holding th4 
horse's hoof between hie knees and snpporting its en^j^ weight, he is uiabled to de«ote all 
his attention to the adjustment of tiie shoe and the keepii^ of the horse quiet. 

ImproTomentB in tlie Conitniotion of Hoiie-ShoM. 

EoTtt-Shaet wUluntt Sail*. — Mr. Bewail Short, of New London, Conn., has recently Intro- 
duced, with success, a new style of horse-shoe, invented by him, the object of which is to 
avoid the necesuty of driving nails in the hoob of the animal ; a practice always more or leaa 
objectionable, and only submitted to from imperious neeesnty, and wMch frequently, flram 
misplacing a nail, or eplittdng a hoof, renders a bone uBeless, at least for a time. Mr. Short 
ia not the first who has attempted to clamp the shoe to the foot without nails, but is the first 
to do it in this simple and effective maimer. He makes tlie wliole in two pieces, employing, 
in addition, two small screws to ^d in screwing the parts together. Both are made of mal- 
leable iron; tlie lower portion, or "sole," being very similar to the horsa-shoe ordinarily 
employed, but with a groove around its exterior, and without n^l-holes. The upper portion, 
or " vamp," is thin, and has a fiange projecting inward from its lower edge to mateh the 
groove in the sole. These parts are so arranged as to eecore a tight and firm coimeotioB; 
and the whole is made addltioiuilly secure by the tii of the set-screws befbre mentioned at 
the heeL A shoe of this Mod once fitted, the vamp may be made to wear out a great umn- 
ber of soles. The exterior may be highly finished and plated with sUver, whioh gives a vcoy 
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flashy ■ppeomuM to » tatni of lirel; borsM, or the tbom vaj be ecamelled jet-blsck irhen 
intended for white or gr«; utimolB. One practii»l adr&iita^ to be deriTed from this style 
of ihoes la the focUi^ wiUi irhieh they may be Temoved or exchanged, bo that s skilfttl 
boetler may exchange the shoes, or rather the soles, on ererj occasion when tlie presence of 
io« or the lik« rtnderB it deeintble, ftod it nay even be expedient, !n extreme coses of ei- 
hanation, as with raee-horses, to remore the abo«8 altogether for a time, and allow of a more 
refretbing reat 

ISattie HoTM-Shoa. — Mr. J. 0. Jones, of Boston. Hoas^ has iniented and patented a uev 
■l^le of hoTse-ehoe. It is Dot any way peculiar in its exteroal appearance, bnt has a pieoe 
of India-rabber inserted between the two snrfoces of ateel or Swedish iron (the latter pre- 
Ikrred on paTemrmta) twm. ritiier nde of tbe hMl moet of the way to tbe toe. These gire 
the «boe an daBlJeity elsewhere unknown ; dinunish the force and abroptness of each concns- 
non when the shoe strikes on rook la other Bolid ; induce the animal to put his foot down 
flimlyand fMrleesly; prerenlebmiBeaaiMlcoaBeqQeDttendemeBe, regnltingin lameness; and 
eomatimM enrea diseaaas of the foot already eontraoted. The rabbet is na*er displaced, aitd 
file shoe is durable of itself, besides making the horse so. . 

TetBtri' Improved Borte-Shoe. — An inisntion has been patented, daring the past year, by 
W. H. Towers, of Philadelphia, for an improred method of fastening baree-ehoe". The in- 
Tention oonsista in the eonsWnction of Inclined fianges, or Upi, rinng from the front sides of 
the shoe oorreepauding in form with the parts of the hoof against which they are made to 
bear when fitted. One of the ride-flanges is made separate, and fastened by sliding into a 
raeeee in the aide of the shoe, and eeoined by means of a screw, thus entirely dlspen^g 
wHh tbe nse of nails, and aToiding any UaUUQ to injury by pricking. 

Irresutible Bit for Ke&aotorr Honei. 
Mbbsbb. Trrcs & Firwice, of Brooklyn, H. Y., have recently patented a contrirance for 
gOTeming re&vetory horses, whioh seems to be a great and Tery derirable improrement in 
oerttdn hard eaeee, while it will not be an eipensiTO or cambrouB addition to an ordinary 
harness for general purposes. Stopping the breath baa been suSciently proved by experi- 
ment to be a sure and Tery rapid means of arresting the progress of an animal ; tmt, instead 
of tightening a cord around the neok, aa inTented by eomebody a few years ago, these gen- 
fiemen simply ooyer the nostrilB with pads of le^er. The bit itself is a little longer than 
««aal, and carriea at each elde a atender metallff lerer with a pad. Snitoble coiled springs 
hold these levers away fh>m the nose, in wMcb posttion they are of no particular serrice, 
bring, both for oonTmlencs and omsment, about on a par with the rings In the noses of pigs 
or h) the eon of boaiding-aahoDt miasee. There are two methods proposed for operating 
these levers and pressiug the pads ^on the nostrils : one by employing a separate rein — the 
other, by attacking the ordinary reins to the lerer in sacfa maimer that they trill move them 
when pollod wiUi great violence. The first method is undoubtedly the surest and least liable 
to derangement, in ooi»equenoe of the weakening of the eprittgt or the Ifke; but the !»:ond 
is less troablesome to the driver, and will, we presume, be generally preferred. When ar~ 
ranged aooordhig to the seeond me^od, the springe mnat be snSeiently ettlf to allow of the 
reins being held at the usual tension without affecting them, and the horse is guided withont 
TMognising their existmoe ; but the moment the anlma! commences to be unmanageable, the 
pull is inereased, and his brefttb amd speed instantiy stopped. 

Duplex Safety Seia. 

This invention, by Hr. W. A- ITotwell, of Quebec, is designed to afford secnrity against the 
nmning away itf horaes when under saddle or in harness. It is a very simple contrivance, 
and io this Hes Its merit. There bare been a good many methods for controlling horxos, or 
•scaping from the danger* of runairay animalB, such aa the slipping off of the hatneea by a 
slide rein, and the disconnection of the traces by other means ; in both cases (he design being 
to let the horse out of and free from the vehicle, to go whither he will, while the carriage 
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fltopa. Bat oil tlie modu lumed an lisble to the abjections of oonpleiity or nnoertua^. 
The mode adopted b; Hr. HolwoU is to fnrniah tlia 
bridle with a good CDrtdng bit, the dri^ng rein being 
Attached at the lower part of the Int, as is eeen at A id 
the anoezed fipire ; a ie a ihort piece of elastio mate- 
rial conneeted with the driTing ran and the central eye 
of the bit When the hone is pasaiTe, this elastic con- 
\ nection is rafficient t« drire him In the nsual manner, 
y and the portion of the rein i remains slack, so that the 
oorb is not applied. Bat when the horse is spirited, 
or becomes frightened, or attempts to ran, all that is 
neoessary is to pull tightiyon the run, as people always 
do in snch cases, when the elastic piece a stretches and 
brings ap A ,' lo that the onrb operates effectoally in the 

hone's month and brings him to a stand-s^ at once, proTided that the bit is properly made. 

On the Uieleisiieii of the Bearing Sein. 

Tboii an aTticIe In a recent nnmber of tihe Mark Lane Ei^rtii, (England,) we make the 
following extracts relaliTe to the nselessness of the bearing rein, as applied to horsee. It 
wyi!— 

Od the CoDlIiient, the bearing rein is rarely osed, and then only m a serrDe EogUah imita- 
tion ; bat in horse-racing, honting, horse-loring England, it mnst be confessed, its ose is all 
bat nniiersal. The folly of the practice was, some years ago, Tery ably shown by Sir Francis 
* Head, in his Bubilet by on Old Man, where be contrasted most nnfkTorably car English cos- 
tom of tying dghtly np, with the Qerman one of tyii^ loosely down, and both with the French 
one of tearing the horse's head at liberty, (and a man of hie shrewdness and obaerration, a 
distingnished soldier, who has galloped across the Soath American pampas, and saw thcM 
herds of ontamed horses in all thdr uaUre wildness and natoral Sreedom, is no mean au- 
thority.) Now, he has pointed ont moat clearly that, when a horse has real work lo do, 
whether slow work, as in cor plows and carts, or qnlok, as in a ^t gallop, or in headlong 
flight across the plains of America, Nature tells him not to throw his head np and backwards 
towards his tail, bat forwards and downwartb, so as to throw his weight into what he is called 
upon to do. This is a fact within erery one"! obserralion. We h»?e only to persuade the first 
w^oner we see (he is sure to haTC all his horses lightly borne ap) to undo his bearing reins, 
when down will go every horse's head, so as to reiisTo Uie wearisome strain opou his muscles, 
and give the weight of his body its due natoral power of OTercoming radstanoe ; and thus 
each horse beoomes enabled lo do bis work ss oomfastably and easily as nature intended he 
should do ; for Mature never inttoded a heavy animal like a cart-horse to perform slow 
work only or chiefly by stnun of muscle, but, on the contrary, by the povrer of weight as 
the rule, assisted by strength of mosaic as the eioeption, when e 



Thus, when we curh up a horse's bead with our senseless bearing reins, and make him as 
ewe-necked as we appear to do, we are inverting the rule and order of nature ; we are evi- 
deutly trying to prevent lue using the full, unrestruned power of his weight, and are com- 
pelling him to overstrain and over-exert constantly those very mosoles which should be kept 
in reserve for extra diffionltieB — soeh as greater inequalitiM ot the road, new-laid stones, 4o. 
It is a mistake to tliink it improves a horse's appearance ; nothing contrary lo nature can 
ever really do this. It is a mistake to think it con everprevent a horse's falling down, though 
it has been the means of prerentdug many an old one reconring ft'om a stumble. But until 
oar horse-owners be taught to look at this matter in its trae light — the light of camm(m 
sense — it is in vain to hope for any nutigatioa of this bat too-universal cruelty. 
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Improved Huneu Booklfl. 

MuoB peril u well u painful annoyuice has reaiill«d bom the old-£uJiion«d banieas 
bncklet, b; reason of their li&bUity to break or drair out dnriog accidenta, irhioh tLeir own 
defect! not unA^qaentl/ oaoee, and alao from the difficnltj of release to falling hones, 
occaaioned b; the tightening force of the animal'B Height. C. iu>d L. B. OTster, of Chamben- 
borg, FennsjlTania, hsie jointl; clumed an improTement in buckles, irhioh will completely 
rerolatdoaize the principle of their action, if found applicable at deugned by the inventors. 
It l8 proposed to dispense entirely with the tongne-holea in tracei and other straps, and to 
riret the tDogoe to the leather inatead of the buckle. The hfU' of tJie bocUe is furnished 
with a number of rachet-shaped teeth or stops, and oorreaponding cavities are out in the 
tongue, but having reversed catches. The denred length ot the trace is adjusted by bring- 
ing these teeth together at a given point, and securing them with a set screw. The screw 
pnts the nnhitcliii^ of the horse under t^e instantaneooa cootrol of the driver in oases of 
&lls or other perilous entanglements. — Sdmii/U Apitriean. 

Hone Mnztlsi. 

Thi attention of Mr. Clowes, of England, has been directed to Uie removal of an nnpleaaant 
habit wliieh some horses have of biting or sucking their erib or manger. This he professes 
to effeot by means of a mniile, which is represented in elevation in fy. 1 of oar engravings, 
and in vertical seotion inj^. 2. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



The bod; of the munle A is composed of leather, or any other suitable material, wid is fbnned 
with apertares in it, in order not to impede respiration. A light met«l frame B is fitted into the 
lower portion of the mutile, and acrons this frame is fixed lou^todinally the perforated bar C. 
Immediately beneath this fixed bar is placed a second bar D, which is movable in a vertical 
dlreetioD, and is fitted with a number of prickers or sharp points E. This movable bar is 
OMUieoled to the fixed bar by the two screws F, which allow of a slight vertical play between the 
two bars. Two blade springs Q, secnred U) the under ride of the fixed bar, are for the pur- 
pose of pushing down the bar D, and shielding the prickers in the perforations of the fixed 
bar, when the movable bar is not acted opou by pressure fh>m below. Two small pro- 
jections E, formed on the frame B, and projecting beyond the bu D, serve to prevent this 
bkr f^m being acted upon when the horse is eating off a flat or hollow surfhce of a greater 
width than tbe distance between the projections. But if the animal attempts to bite or sock 
Us crib, or presses bis month downwards npon any hard thing which is not wider than the 
distances between the projec^ona H, the prickers will be foroed npwards through the perfora- 
tions io the bar C, and as these pricking points vrill thereby be brou^t into igontaot with the 
animal's mouth, the objectionable habit will be effectually checked. The muiile being open 
at the bottom, will not prevent the animal from feediag; but when it is derirable to stop 
Um t^m feeding, a perforated plate may be inserted into the frame of the motsle, being 
teteaed therein temporarily by a fixed pin on one side and a small bolt on the other, so 
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tlut it can b« remortd with tbe grwtMt taoilitf. Anothgr Mt of pi4«k«n ue fitted into Uw 
bukof thsmiuule, uiilMitapaDthsiuidMrjftw«rth«uilBal when attampling to sock hiaciib. 
The ihkrp points u« fitted to the fixed oarred bar L, whioh \» Moorad to the intida of the 
miuile, and the; are shielded or protected by the dotted or perforated bar M, whioh ii oon- 
oected to the bar L b; BCrewB at S, working in elota in the bar H , tbua allowing it to be 
preaaed downwardt hj tha imder jaw of the bora* when saoUng its crib, ud thereby oantiiig 
the priofcen to protande. 

IJoproTenLtnt is Ox-Tokai. 

^Bt anneisd flgnrea are repreaentationi of an improTement in os-jokea, invented bj 
Eenan B. Hammon, of BristolTille, Ohio. The peooliaritiBB of tlia inTOntion ooniist in 
plaoing a ferrule or plate haring branched slots upon the end of the ox-bow, and in &atea- 
ing to tbe top of the joke a moTable washer having a projectioa caased to fit into the branched 
■lota of tbe ferrule attached to the bow ; by nMU of tbia oombinalion the bow maj be ele- 
vated or depresMd as desired, and faateuod in an; position. Tbe oonstrnotioD of the scTond 
parts will be nnderaltKid b; referenoe to tlie aocompanjing figures: a (fig. 1) represents one- 
half of the 7oke, with tbe bow-plate or femle and washer attached : ig {fig. 2) aod e {fig. 8) 




are proBpectiTe views of the washer and bow-plate, or flotohed fermla. a {fig. 4) is a seo- 
tioD of the bow, showing the port cat awaj to recwve the notched femtle or plaU, e, {fig. 3,) 
in which HI are branobed slots to receive and hold the projection on the washer tg. The 
plate e {fig. 3) is fastened to the l^ow with two screws nn. and a groove kk {fig. 4) is oat 
down ID the side of the bow, cloae b; the notched edge of the ferrule, which allowi the pro- 
jection of the washer to pass down and enter in either of the branched slots III. Whea the 
bow in the yoke bangs in s natural position, the washer is at tbe upper end of the branched 
slot, but if the bow should crowd up through the yoke-beam, the washer will fall down to 
the bottom of the slot, and is thus preientod from becoming disconnected with the bow. To 
release tbe bow from tbe yoke, it is only necessary to ruse the bow up tiirough tbe yoke, 
far enough to allow the washer to pass oat of the upper end of the slot in the ferrule; then 
turn it into the groove t ia the ba%, and raise it off. The opening in the washer tg is 
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cMong, wWah ftlltnra it to k4J<iB^ itsalf to the joke, vhttber the BufMe ii etnight or hol- 
lowed w in the old-fuhioned Idnd. 

Vat^t Iviproved Ox- Toka. — In tlieae jokes, inlroduoad and improved bj Deering Mid Diok- 
MD of AlbADj, the neck blocks are separate front the batm, and ktUohed to it bj strong 
bolts pasdng front *n Iron thimble or yckat in the bloefc up throitBh the centre of the becuo. 
The kdvantagea olumed for this improvement sjre aa folloirs: Fint. Bj the neck block 
■ocommodtting ittelf to whatever uovement of the ox, it ia impovible for faia dtonldar* ever 
to become sore or broken. Stamd. It dots kw«j with the evil ariaing &om one ox atspping 
in advutoe of the other, as bj the moving of the blocki the wugbt must under all posuble 
oircamBlanaes fall eqnallj on both oxen, except (wUeb is the third advftntaige) when d»- 
uring U) flivor one, jon ni»j move him one or more holes farther from Hit oentie than hia . 
fellow. Fourth. Bj moving the neck blocks into wther of the five holea, it can be changed 
•it pleamre into a joke of anj width reqnirad for plonghing, oarting, aleighing, or hauling, 
whioh advantage of itself makes its value eqoaL to two or three of the common jokea. Fift\. 
Bows in tMs Joke will last much longer than in anj other, becaase the togging or jerking 
of the ox does not fall on the bow, but direetlj on the centre bolt. The bows are secured 
tty kejs passing through the bows and neck blooka, there being in each block two or more 
holes, so that the bow can be raised or lowered •t pleasure. 

Improved Hone Heok-Toke. 
A PATRTT for an improved horse neek-joke was recentlj granted to John R. Pierce, of 
Castile, New York. The object of the invention is to fnrmsh points for the attaehneot of 
the breaat atrapa, which shall be movable longitadioallj on the yoke, to aeoemmodate the 
ride movement of one or both horsM, the attaohment being so connected that the movement 
of one will prodaoe a similar movement of eqnal extent in the othor, thereby causing Uie 
attachments to eontinna at all timee at eqnal distances on each side of the carriage pole. 
Tb« invention consists in forming the joke with a cavitj Bnffioientlj large to contain the 
movable parts — namelj, two racks ^i a pinion npon the main bolt, the racks carrying the 
attaching bolts. The attaching rings are &stened bj ejes to the racks, which racks meah 
into the oppotite tides of the pinion. The horses being attached to the joke in the usual 
manner, and driven forward, any noveiaent of one of the attacbing rings revolves the pinion, 
caoaing the rack earrjlng the other ring to move iongltndinatly the same distance in the 
opposite direction ; thus enabling the horses to move cither from or towards each other with- 
ont deran^ng the position of the pole, the attaohing rings being by this arrangement alwaj* 
at eqnd distances from the &ain bolt. 

H0W KeQiod of Seonring Tires upon Whsdi. 

This inrentioii, bj John L. Irwin, of Franklin, Alabama, is desigtied to save tine, labor, 
and fael in the setting of tires, also to prevent accident in case of the loosening of the 
tiro. All are familiar with the oommon mode of tira-setting, vii. bj making the hoop a trifle 
■mallet than the wheel, and then eipaoding the iron by heat until it will slip on; the anbae- 
qnent coaling of the tire canses it to oonts'act to iti ori^oal dimendons, and couseqaentlj to 
tdnd tightlj npon the wheel. Mr. Irwin dispenses with this process ; instead of welding the 
ends of the tire together, he hooks them over, and oonneots them with a screw bolt; a recess 
is ettt in the fdloe fbr the bolt and hooked ends of the tire, which enables the operator to 
•crew np the tii« tightly after it has bean applied to tbe wheel. If the tire beoomes at any 
time a little loose, all he bus to do is to appl; a wrench to the bolt sod tighten ap. Under 
the old plan, the diameter of the tire would have to be rednoed and reset 

Goodman'B Improved Axle-Boz. 

This box resamblee, inaitereal appearance, that ordinarily emplojed fbrlblspnrpose, bat the 
ftiotion of the Jonraal la received on v^stable rather than metallio eabstances. Mr. Qoodman 
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outi • box of iroD pro<riil«d inth s nnmb«F of ribs on its interior, bctWMD ukd opon wldeh 

hemp, ooUon-wute, ]eaUi«r, ihanngt, or oUiar fibroiu m&teriftls, preriaosl; well utorMed witk 
UUow uid mlpbor, sre tigbtl; driven with > cbnUdD^-iron. In Bbart, irhile Uie ose of hemp 
hiB been diecontiDQed u packing for pistoni in Bt«km-e;lindere, end iU pUoe eopplied bj 
uetallis ring!, Mr. Ooodmen hee diKOTered thet in ether aitnetioiiB, where faction elans i> 
to be encDontered, withont the existence of eliigh lempeTKtare, the reveree ma; obtain, and 
hemp ma; be snbatitnted to adTeotage in place of metallio lor&oee. Boxes of thiB charao- 
ter in oee upon the New Tork and Erie Bailroad hare required oiling bat twice in two 
montha. There ii a CBTitj on the top of the box of enfficient liie to contain about three- 
fanrUie of a pint of oil or tatlow, protected from dirt b; a enitable hinged cover, while the 
, bottom of the box is filled with well-oiled waite, in the neoal manner. The nM of leathers 
at the ends of the bearinge ie entirely dispeneed with, and Ihin slabs of caet iron are Bnbsti- 
tnted, these alabe being made adjnatable, to oompeneale for wear. The weight of the box, 
complete, is about mxtj-three ponnda, that of the ordinar; box being naoall; abont liit;; 
and the expense of fitting ap being rer; nearly eqnal, it resnlts that the hemp-packed box 
ia cheaper than the ordinar; braaa-lined one, b; nearly the whole coat of the hraaaei. The 
br«M need in each box generally weigha abont aeren ponnds, and 1« worth eomeUdi^ like . 
two dollara, while the hemp to lapply its place eoeta only abont fourteen cents. 

ImproTement In tiie Conitraotion of Hogpeu. 

Tn accompanying flgorea represent in perapectite and in geotion, en improrement in the 
ocnatroction and arrangement of hogpens, recently invented and patented by B. M. Abbc^ 
of TbompaonTille, Conneclieni : — 

The improvement relates to the constmctjon of the trongh goarda. A pen is first boilt of 
the raqmsite aiie for a certain (inmber of hogs, and on the front part of it the improvement 
ia placed. The arrangements will be clearly nnderstood by reference to the engravings. 
Hg.l. 



A, B are twinpng (hmta Intended to awiog inward* on F F when aleuung ont the tronghe 
or feedilig, (as shown with front A at E,) and thns prevent the bog* interfering with any of 
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these two operationa. When tlie feed U pUced in Uie trongh, the swlii^g front la bronght 
into place uid nukde fktt bj a hu or batton, (u Bhown b; B, ) that tllowing the hogi tn» 
•ceesa to the troaglu C C. ThSM troaghe an made of cost iron — oval-formed basiiu — and 
flrml; seanred in a frame O. D D D an iron goanU, one Tor tmnii trough ; these prevent the 
hoga rrom interfering irith one another irhile feeding. Tfaej ore fixed on the Bwin^nf-frame 
inaide the pen, and being lecnred irith eerew-boltB, the; can be raised or lowered to snit the 
aiu of the hogs. They are placed lo aa to allow each hog to pasa hie head in, but not his 
feet, and feed feeelj. The latter ia a bad habit with hogs in common pens, hj which they 
wait* and fool their food. 

Fig. 2. 




B; this metiiod of eonstnieting hogpens, the trooghs can be eaeilj cleaned oat, ttnd thus 
kept in proper condition. The health and growth of hogs are both greatly promoted by keep- 
ing tbeir troughs clean, for it is certunly iqjnriouB tc them if feesh food is mixed with any 
snrplus that has been left from a previous meal and inffered to ferment and become offensive. 
This method of eonstracting hogpens also saves food by preventing waste, as the hog by this 
arrangement cannot get Ms feet inte or root ont Ms food fl'om the trough. The proprietor 
states that ha goaranteos a ssving of thirty-seven per cent in fattening hogs by the ose of this 
pen. Another useful point is, that the fl-ont of the pen swinging on the bar F F may be used 
as a door for ingress or egress, thos doing away with the custom of tearing a, pen to pieces 
whenever the occupants have to be removed. The person abo in ftoding does not come in 
contact with the filth t^t naturally sccnmulates in the pen, and the trough can be filled or 
emptied without getting into or reaching over the side of the pen. 



TTngk lTilling JQ ChtCUUtatL 

Tas following account of the process of kilHng and dressing hogs In one of the largest esta- 
blishments of Cincinnati is taken fVom on Ohio papej; — 

The building and ita appurtenaDces are calculated for deapatching Iwo tJioutand hogs per 
day. The procees is as fellows: "The hogs, being confined in peas adjacent, are driven, about 
twenty at a time, np an inclined bridge or passage, opening, by a doorway at lop, into a sqnare 
loom, jost large enough to hold them ; and as soon as the onteide door is closed, a man enters 
tram an inside door, and, with a hammer, of abont two'ponnda weight and three feet length 
of handle, by a single blov, aimed between the eyes, knacks ea^ beg down, so that scaroe a 
squeal or gnmt is uttered. In the mean time, a second apartment adjoining tliis is 'being 
filled; 10 the proeeea contlnnee. Next, a oonple of men seise the stonned ones by the lege, 
and drag tiiem through the inude doorway on to the bleeding platform, where each recdvee 
a thrust of a keen blade in the throat, and a torrent of blood runs through the latdce floor. 
After bleeding for a tninnte or two, they are slid otT this platform directly into the scalding- 
vat, which is abont twenty feet long, six wide, and three deep, kept fttU of water heated by 
■team, and so arranged that the temperature is easily regulated. The hogs being eUd into 
one end of this vat, are pushed slowly along by men standing on each nde with short poles, 
ninuDg them over, so a* to seenre uniform scolding, and moving them onward, so that each 
one irill reach the oppodte end of the vat In about two minute* from tiie time it entered. 
About ten hogs an ntnally ptMlng tluron^ the Molding prooass at one lime. At the edt 
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end of the Ttt is a contriTaiice for lifting them out of the Bcalding water, two >t a time, rnilees 
quite Urge, bj the power of one mim operatiDg a Ictbt, wMob elar&tee them lo the Rcrapmg- 
tables Thii tab)* is about five feet wide and twentj-fiTe long, and haa dght or nine men 
amngvd od each aide, and nsoallj hss u man; hoga on it at a tine, each pair of men per- 
forming a lepaMto part of the work of remoring the briatlea and htlr. Thni, the flnt pair 
of men remoTB the bnatles, only inch as are worth uiTing for bnuh-makerB, taking onl; a 
donble-handfnl from the back of each beg, which are depoaltsd in a barrel or box. The hog 
ia then ^T«n a single torn onward to the next pair, who, with Bcnpen, remove the hair from 
one side, then tam it oyer to the next pair, who sorape the other aide; the next «erape the 
head and legi; the next ahays one aide with sharp kniiet; the next do the wuna to the other 
ude ; and the next, the head and lega ; and each pair of men hare to perform their part of the 
work in onlj tvtbre teeoni* of time, or at the rate of ^oe hogt m a mmute for three or four boors 
at a time! ArriTed at the end of this table with the hair all remored, a pur of men pnt in 
the gambril atlck and awing the caroasa off on the wheeL Thia wheel is aboat ten feet in 
diameter, and rerolToe on a perpendieolar shaft reaching from the floor to the ceiling, the 
hdght of the wheel being aboat six feet from the floor. Aronnd its peiipherr are placed Mght 
targe books, abont four feat apart, on which the hogs are hung to be dressed; and here, 
again, we find remarkabla despatch aacnred by the diTiaion of labor. As aoon as the hog ia 
swung from the table on to ons of theae hooka, the wheel is given a torn one-eighth of its 
cironit, which brings the next hook to the table, and carriee the hog a distance of fonr feet, 
where a eonple of men stand ready to dash on it a bucket of clean water, and scrape it down 
with knives, to remove the loose bur and dirt that may have come from the table. The next 
move of the wheel oarriea it four feet farther, where another man eats open the hog almost 
In a single second of time, and removes the targe inteatihea, or such as have no fat on tbem 
worth eating, and throws them ont at an open doorwaj by his mde ; another move of fonr foot 
carries it to the next man, who lifts oat the remainder of the intestines, the heart, liver, elo., 
and throws them on to a Urge table behind him, where fonr or five men are engaged in sepa- 
rating the fat and other parts of value ; another move, and ■ man dashes a bncket of clean 
water inside, and washes off an; filth or btood that may be seen. This completes the clean- 
ing or dressing process ; and each man at the wheel has to perform his part of the work in 
twelve seconds of time, as there are only five hogs at once hanging on the wheel, and this 
number are removed and as many added aery tniiutU. The nnmbcr of men employed, besides 
drivers oatside. is fifty; so that each man may be said to kill and drees one hog every ten 
minotes of worUDg-tJnie, or forty in a day. This preeeote a striking contrast with the man- 
ner tliat &rmerE commonly do thrir 'bog-killing.' At the last move of the wheel, a etont 
fsUcw shoulderg the carcass, while aoother removes the gambril-slick, and baoka it off to 
Um ot)ier part of the house, where they are hung op for twen^-fonr hovn to oool on hooks, 
placed in rows on eaoh tide of the beaiM jnst over a man's bead. Hei* are spaoe and hooks 
sufficioit for 2000 hogs, or a ftall day's work at killing. Th* next day, or when cool, tliey 
are taken by teams to the packing-hoose, where the weighing, cutting, aorting, and packing, 
are all aooomplished in the same rapid and syatunatio manner." 

Hie Kilker'a Protector. 

Mb. John M. Wabb, of Beabrook, New HampsMre, has recently obtained a patent for hold- 
ing cow's tails still daring the operation of milking. The machine is fostened to one of Iha 
animal's ham-strings, and the tail is compressed. Mr. Ware styles bis disoovery the Milker's 
FroUctor. His claim ia as follows: " I claim the HiuAr's Protector, constracted as specifled — 
vii. a combination of ham-strings and tail oippen applied together, and made to operate as 
described." 

Self-loading Cart 

Teb constraction of a new self-loading cart, reoently patented by 8. V. Bonle, of Oswego, 
Bew York, is as follows : In ontward appearance this cart resembles the ordinary dirt-cart. 
An opening, however, is made in the middle of the oart body, tbroagh whieh a narrow fl-ama 
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or wheel Bomeirh»t Hks s rsteunboBt paddle-vlieel reToWw. The eade of the spolieB ara 
ftimiBhed with BoirapB or shoTela, and the wheet receives motion b; > caanectioa with the 
sile of Uie cart wheels. When the cart moTea aloDg, the ecoops dig into the ground uuder- 
Ueath the o&rt, and bring ap the dirt, depositi^ the eaiae into the body of the Tehicle with 
great rapidity. Aa aoon as the cart is landed, the drirer polla a leTer, which Uirowa tlie 
uecihamam out of gear, aod brings the scoopera away fVoni the ground. 

Xom'i Cilre Sookler. 

Thh is merely a tin Teasel, boMing perhaps fire or six quarts of milk, at the bottom of 
which ia attached an exact couat^rpart of a cow's bag and teat of India-rubber. This teat 
has wilhin it a tsItb, through which the fluid within is diawD out by a slight preetore similar 
to that of the oalf 's jaws, or of the hand in milUng. All that is necessary in rising a calf ia 
merely to hang the Teasel on a hook in the stable or barnyard, fill it with the milk or hay-tea, 
etc., and let the calf go to it at pleasure. It will soon become accustomed to it, thus WTingall 
tronble. The manner also of feeding by sootlon la toore natural to the oalf than drinking, 
and ia more beneSciaL 

KaoMns fbr Shearing: Slioep. 

Tbi aeoompanylDg figota ia a top view of a machine for ahearing sheep, for whioli a patent 
vaa recently granted to Palmer Lancaater, of Burr Oak, Uichigan. 




A A represent a top and bottom metaBie plate aecnred a short diatanee apart by bolts or 
roda; (the bottom plate iehid.) These plates may be of reotangolar or other propet form. 
On thQ upper surface of the upper plate A there is a sliding frame, which works between soit- 
able guides b. The sliding frame is provided with an upright handle C. At each aide of this 
frame there ia attached racka D D, one b^g somewhat higher or pngecting farther up trom. 
the frame than the other. G represents a Tertieal shaft which works between the two plates 
A 1 the upper end of this shaft eiUnda a abort diatanee aboTS the npper plate, and has two 
Anions F F placed loosely npon it, one pinion being directly otct the oO)ep. There are also 
on the shaft £ two ratohela c e permanently attached to the shaft, the one being above the 
pinion F, and the other below the other pinion F. To each of the pinlous F there ia secured 
a pawl d, the ends of which are kept against the teeth of the ratchets by sprii^. The upper 
rack D gears into the npper pinion F, and the rack D on the opposite side of the frame gears 
into the lower pinion F. On the shaft E, and between the two platea A, there is attached a 
spur wheel which gears into a pinion H having a crank pnHey I aboTe It on the same axis. 
To the orank pulley there is attached a connecting rod J, the outer end of wliich is secured to 
«k onu B of a series of cutters /, which waft on a pivot g, the cntteis being of saw-teeth 
form, and attached to a oommon plate L, through which the pivot g paaiea. The cutlers / are 
directly OTsr a series of stationary enttera A, which are formed at the end of a plate H 
attached to the front end of the lower plate A. The cutlen A are of the aame form aa the 
eattara/, but are inclined a little upward. The enttera/ are very slightly inclined. To the 
back end of thie lower plate A there is attached a handle N, having a bow at its end. The 
bow ia placed under the shoulder of the opantor, and Kay, if neoasaary, be aecnred thweto 
by straps. The implement ia placed npon the body of the sheep, and the handle C Is grasped 
by the nf^t hand and mored back and ftorth, and a eootlnnonB rotary motion ia given the 
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spur wheel, in souMqneoc* of th« pinions F F only bcdng ooiuiecM to the shaft E when 
tamed in one direction — rii. f^om left to right. Thii ia effected by the pawls dd. As the 
spur wheel gewa into Ihe pinioa H, a *ibntoi7 nralioa is giTea the anttere / by meane of tlie 
c<amectiiig rod E, and the cntten/work oTOf the oattera h, similar to the blades of shews, 
and win oat the wooKhna the aiumal in a perfect and expediUoasmaium; the implement, of 
oooree, as it cuts, bmng moTed over the body of the «niin^l 

The adtsnta^ of this invention, berades the rapidity with whiofa it opentex, is, that the 
implement will not minoe or oat tlie wool twice, nor ant the »nim»1, u is often done with the 
ordinary aheap-aheaie. — Scimt^ Anuriean. 

Srone-tnp for BeehivM. 

Thb aoconpanying flgnre is a rertioal sectJon of 
ao improved drone-lrap for beehives, recently in- 
vented by Clark Wheeler, of Little Valley, New York. 
A represents part of a beehive ; A'' is an ingress 
and egress passage of the working beea. B is the 
drone trap-box ; C is a sliding glass front for admit- 
ting light (o deeoy the dronee Into tlie box, &o. P ie 
the drone passage oommoiuoating witii passage a at 
the hive, and is set inclined ; it oonsists of a tube 
having a reticnlat«d front b for admitting light, &o., 
■nd is provided with one or more pendant valves 
O H ; these valves swing on oentres d t, tM they are 
operated by the drones passing under them. As soon 
ae the dronei attempt to pua through the egress 
passage A' of the working bees, and find it too small, 
they will, being attracted by the light fraia the trans- 
parent front of the trap-boi, seek an eaeape throngh 
the tabs F, as shown by the arrows I, can^g the 
valves to swing ontward as they pass, after which the 
valves assnme their common position, and prevent 
their return to the hive. Working bees going into 
the trap pass ont, as indicated by the arrows 2 3, 
through the several pass^es E D e provided for 
their esoape, which passages are not large enoogb 
for the drones, their bodies being nearly twice at 
large aa those of working bees. The movable glass 
front is taken oat, when deured, to remove the dead or entrapped drones. 

In parent or stock beehives, large numbers of drones are seen between the mooths of 
May and Aognat, several thonsands often existing in a single hive, consuming the surplus 
honey, and freqoently depriving the working bees of their reqnisite food for winter. Few 
dronee go off with young swarms, the greater number remun with the parent stock; hence 
it is both proStahle and prudent to entrap a large portion of them from the stock hive or 
hives. The drone bees doing no labor, they should be always limited to the lowest nomber 
necessary. This simple and efficient drone-trap, for removing a euperabondance of drones, 
can be applied to any bive in use. ■ 

Fruit FreBerratory. 

A PAnHT has been rooontly taken by Mr. William D. Parker, of New York City, for aa 
improved ^niit ice-house, which is reported to possess superior advantages. The olyeet of 
Uus invention is principally the perfect preservation of fruit in all seasons, by keeping it at 
a low and eqoal temperatnie, tree from moisture and iqjurions gases. 

The house may be of any proper form. The rides of it are donble, with a space of 
SoUable Tidth between them. The roof is also formed of two thickneases. The spaoas ai« 
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Slled or well pbclced irith sawdiut or other Don-eoiidactiiig lutwtuioeB. A ahoit diatuim 
abOTe the bottom of the ioehotue there it a, slatted floor. The slate rest npon proper snp- 
ports, and th« epaoe between Ibe slate end the bottom forms an ioe-ohamber. Jnst below 
the upper ends of the eidee there ie eeonred a double mclined flooring, the highest point of 
wUoh is U the oentre of the hoose, and iuclining downwards towards eaoh side ; and direetly 
underneath this flooring there is placed a wir«-Boreen, a space being allowed tietween the 
screen and flooring. Tfaii spaoe is filled with cbarooal or other proper absorbent. Boles or 
traps are made through this Sooriog, which are provided with doors ; and at one end of the 
house, at the upper part, above the iacUnad flooring, ie the Duui eutranoe. The BideB of 
the houBe are kept firm, or prevented from spreading under the thmst or preaBtue of the 
roof, by means of rods. 

The Bpaoe or ice-chamber between the slatted Boor and the bottom of the icehouse is 
filled idth ice, and ice ia also pieced on the inclined flooring. 

The articles to be preeerred or stored are lowored Rrom the upper or ineliued floor down 
mto the lower chamber, and allowed to rest upon the elatted floor. Bj not allowing the 
outer door of th« booee and the trap-doors of the inclined floor to be open at the same time, 
the lower chamber is kept free troa atmospheric inflnences and changes of temperature. 
The sawdust or other non-conducting filling, together with the ioe, keeps the house at a low 
temperature, the filling keeping the interior of the house free f^m atmospheric influence. 
The charcoal and other abeorbeata keep the house dry by absorbing moistore and mpors 
ariring from the articles to be preserred. 

The house is placed entirely abore Hie gronod, and may be oonstmcted of any proper 
material — wood would probably be preferable. In case of the meldng of tiie ioe, proper 
pipes may be inserted to carry away the water, and the floors on which the ice is placed 
may be properly inclined for that pnrposs. 

The constmction of icehouses aboTe ground, with double walls, filled between with straw, 
Ac., is not new, and is not claimed as sooh in this patent, but the general arrangement and 
combinsdon of parts for the more perfect preserrattoD of fruit, &c., in all seasons, by 
keeping the temperatore of the honse low by the ice and non-conducting walls ; also muu- 
taiiung a dry and pnre atmosphere indde, by the nse of the absorbents described. The 
great feature of this loTention is the prerention of incipient decomposilJon and decay of 
(tnit, which can be accomplished in a low and dry atmoephece — the conditions fulfilled by 
this fruit preeerratory. 

Aitifioial Ef^hatohing. 



TBI system of hatching egg* srtifldally has recently teoeiTed a new impulse trnm the 
exertions of Signer Mitmi^ ot Iiondon, who baa labored to dispel the notion that top con' 
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taot, u with the natiusl hea-mother, was bbsalate]; esaential for Bnooaufol hbtehing bj 
ftrtifioisl agents. It ii tfaU tict which hM bo long relarded the progrees of this ourioas art, 
OS gre&t complicktian of mechuiioal details wu ueoeBsarj' under snoh a, ajBtem, in additioii 
to the constiuit BttendtJice of a watcher, to liaep the temperature to the right point, ffith 
this tnp contact, too, the eggs mn^ be all of the Mme die; hot, bj Signer Minaai's plan, 
the eggs of duoka and pigeons ma; be hatched alcngdde each other. The heat he asea is 
derived from a mmpls apiri^lamp, b; which ha obtaina the neceuarj nniform temperatore. 
Oar perepeatJTe aketeb repreeenls the hatcher complete. It conaifis ef a water-tight plat- 
form or traj of metal, with a cormgatad bottom, and filled with wann water at such a heat 
•s will keep a layer of uod thereon op to a temperature of 104° F. Ihia aand-layer holds 
the egge, which are aoreened b; a glaaB-corer. The sand, which ia of the "wlTer" kind, is a 
quarter ofan inch deep, and the eggg,wheD depowted in it, are eorerad with a blanket, another 
blanket being employed to euT^op the whole of tlie glaea-frame. Under the tcaj a placed 
a maai of chopped ha;, mixed with Band, this being ohaoged dailj. The heating lamp, 
which ia itaelf on a notel princnple, ia plaoed with its Same about three inchea from the 
bottom of the boiler or water-holder. When the proper heat has been obtained, the e^js, 
with their oppcaite udee numbered, are plaoed in the sand, and left for twen^-fonr honre, after 
whioh time they are rereraed, to expoee the other aide. At the end of the aisth da; that 
the eggs hale been in the maehine, it may be aasertuned if the ghioken is formed or not, 
by darkening the room, and holding them againat a hole the aiis of a Bhilling, cut in the 
Bhutter for the parpoee, when, if the egg be gently turned, the germ will be Been to float to 
the top. If no germ appears, the e^ ma; be o<miidered a t>ad one for hatching purpoMS. 
A bit of son leather ehotild be placed ronnd the hole, tgiiatt whioh the egg ma; be held 
without tiie fear of breaking. If the Bhell be a dark one, it will not be until the eeventh or 
eighth da; that this can be known. It reqoirea a litUe practice befiire the e;e becomes 
anffidentl; experieooed to deteet this. The great adiantsge whioh seieneo boa over nature 
is here apparent, for if ly the nxtb da;. no obioken ia vinble, the egg ma; be at once 
remored as containing no germ, and its plyce filled b; another. In eggs with lighter shell, 
such aa Spanish, Poland, and Sultan fowls,' the ohioken is seen clear!; after t^e fourth da;. 
If, at the end of twen^-one days, any doubt Bhonld exist as to tbe Titalit; of the chioketiB 
then due, fill a basin nearl; fiill of water, heated to about 101° or 106°, and place some egga 
gently in it. When the water is quite still, the eggs that contun live ctkickens will be seen 
to moTo abont, and ehoald be immediately replaced in the machine, and allowed another 
da; or two more. When bn;iDg eggs for hatching, the; mnst be placed in water, to find if 
the; will lie flat at the bottom. If they do so, the; are good for hatching; bnt if one end 
riaes h^her than the other, they will not answer the purpose; and Bhoold the; float to the 
mrfnoe, or near it, they are rotten. Another method of telling new-laid eggs tcom stale 
ones ia b; examining them at the bole in the shutter. If there appears at the tluck end a 
Taoaum about tbe si»e of a fonrpenn; piece only, the «gg may be conmdered new-laid, or 
only two or three daya old ; bat if the vaouum be greater, the egg is a atole one. When the 
ohioken commences to star Uie shell, it b better to runore it to a glass-box at the end, 
with a little flannel lud lightl; underneath, and the same to ooTer over it, as, if allowed to 
remain in the sand, they sometimeB injure th^ eyes. The chiekene ma; he allowed to 
remain in the glasa-boz without food for the first twent;-fonr hours of their existence. 
They should then be removed to the artifidal mother, where Uiey will shift fbr themselves, 
and should remi^ for about flvjs or ux weeks. If a chicken appears weakl; for the flist 
two or three days, it ia perhaps as well to pat it in the glass-box, awa; flcom its more robust 
Dompuiions under the artificial mother, giving them, of oonrae, a little food. In his ex- 
psrimeDts, Signor Minasi has been remarkably BuooeesAil ; and, having hatched several eggs 
of rare birds famished him ft'om the ZoologiDal Qsrdens, Is aboat to expetiment on the eggs 
of theostrioh. 

Ammgerment fbr Holding 'Bggt. 

A f AtENT, for an improved arrangement for holding and conreylng eggs, has been granted 
to Francis Arnold, of Had^am, Conn. It consists in having a suitable box, iritik a luualMr 
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of Tertieal oiirv«d springs ftttaohed b; their lover end» to the bottom of the oase. The eggs 
are slipped in between the springs, which hold them firm yet gently, preTonting them from 
oomiDg in contaot or being broken by any ordltiar; oODDOBBion. 

Unoertauity of Freaerriag Seoords in Walls or Foimdatioiu of Buildingt, 

Ii is s common practice to plane the coins of the time, newspapers, and other doonmenta or 
recoidsi'in sealed Tessels under the fotmdation'StoiieB, or in some marked sitaationiii the walls 
of new public or otherwise important bnildings. At a meeting of tke American Philosophioal 
Society in April lut, Dr. Boyd stated tliKt, " On recently opening the ogmer-stoite of the 
High School boilding of Philadelphia, erected fifteen and a half years ago, in order to do- 
posit its contents in the new boilding about to be erected, Oie papers, coins, &c., which had 
been depoutad in a sealed glass jar, were fonnd to tie in a perfeetly decayed and oorroded 
condition, and satoisted with water." Dr. Boyj stale*, that after^'a oareflil examination, he 
is sadsSed tliat the water mnst hsTo got in from the onteide by Infiltration — first through the 
mortar into the caTitj, and afterwards fhim this through the sealing-wax with whioh the 
glass-stopper was Boonred. The coiner-stone eooOBted of a block of blue marble. In which 
a rectangular excarutioii had been made, whioh was closed at the top bj a marble slab sank 
down Into the stone, and secured by oommon mortar. The lime used appears to bare acted 
npon and oorroded Om sealing-wax. The Dotrodoa of tlie coins is aaoritied to the tnlphitr 
in tJie glae or sidng in the paper. — Fraceed. Anur. PhU. Boe. 

Improred Taooet 

Anorq the patents recently tssaed was one to Charles Clereland, of Ashflsld, Conneetieat, 
for improiement In fouoets, whioh will be of no small Tslne to the public. They may be 
used in all cases to which, an ordinary fanoet is applicable, and also, by toning the spigot 
to a proper position, a rentiduot is opened ; timmgh which, in oonsequenee of the peonliar 
formation of the aqoednct, ur is admitted at the same, time that the fluid passes throngb 
the aqneduct, thoa adapting it'to the drawing of flnidi from reesds which are ptrfa^ otr- 
liglUi a matter of no IJttle cooMqnenoe in case of bnniing fluids, high wines, Ae. ; while it 
will be found of tiill greater Tslne for drawing fermented and efferreedng fluids, soeh as 
beer, mineral waters, and the Uke. 

Fiiotionltu Wadtins- Xfeohlne. 

Id this iuTenticn of Mr. Song, the InTentor claims that it inYolTsa " no rabUng rollffs, 
dashers, or ponnden, to wear out the olothing, bnt a simple cylinder, ocnslnated to apply 
steam beneath the suds and olothing, and out orer them, whether the oyUnder rotates or is 
stationary." The articles to be washed are put into the cylinder, the lower half of which 
contains suds, and the upper half steam, which latter has a oonstant esc^M at Qie top, 
raising the clothes under treatment into the upper half of the oylinder. As the cylinder is 
oocanonally turned over, the artiolei hare their position ehaoged, being altMiiataly in suds 
, and steam. The steam accomplishes just what the washerwoman performa with her bauds : 
it opens the fibres of the fabrics, and aUows the alktilne matter of the sods to neu&aliie the 
oily or Tegetable particles which hold the dirt to the goods ; tiie dirt th^ ibuec off without 
rubbing, and the eontinuons steam escape ccutIm off all rolaWe matter. 

ImpioTsd Hetre Fsstenflr fbr Axes. 

A BiKPU and IngeniooB oontriTsnoe for fastening helres to axes has been recently pa- 
tented by H. A and J. Bill, of Willimantio, Connecticut. The socket In the axe-hwd is 
made narrower in the central part, the side of the sooket next the edge being oonTex. The 
opposite dde of the socket is made straight, or nearly to, and the end of the heWe is made 
to fit the sooket on the ^e next the edge, space being left on the opposite rids for a wedge- 
key. The extreme end of the helTe is wider than the central part of the socket ; but it can 
Just be passed through when the wedge is out After the helre la entered Into the socket, 
the wedge is driTen home, after which, unless the wedge Is rem'ofed,' the axe cannot In sepv 
mted without abaolntelj tearing it off the end of the helTs. 
4 
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Comet lAb«I«. 

Ih the report of praniiuns awirded at a late exhibition ti the Boyi^ Botanic 'Omrdena, 
London, we were padSed at Beeing eertifieatei awanied for " oorreBt labels." Thie ia a 
matter worlhj the atlenllon of our hortJoaltnral Bodeties. Let cerUfloal«e, or hooorable 
mention, or a email prenuiun, be f^ten to the gardener or nnrurTinan whose labels are eat- 
rectly spelled. There is great room for inproTsment in this respect ; in catalogneJ also, aa 
a general role, the blonders are flr»qaent and ridlcolone. — Fhil. Horitl. 

ImpTond Joiati fin: Ou and Water Kpei. 

TBI great inconTenience to Uie pnbUe ia (11 largel; populated cities and towns, arising 
from the continaal stoppage of the highwajs, bj the laying oi repairing of the gas anil 
water nuJJUi, will, we are happy to obNrre, at no distant daj, be greatly miUgated, and, 
indeed, to a great extent, removed. This important desideratum is effected b; a valuable 
improTement in forming the joints of iron pipee, raoentt; introduoed and patented in Eng- 
land, and posseaung nnmeroos adTaotagea OTer tiie common pockot-joint, secured with junk 
and lead. The plan oonusla in i-aating the pipes of equal diameter from end to end, in lay- 
ing which they merely abut against each other. About an inch from each end, a beTslled 
flange or feather is oast ronnd the enter ciroumferenoe, farming an angular ring, and when 
two pipee are brought end to end, a piece of web, or gasket, woTen for the purpose, is sahi~ 
rated with red or white lead, or othet qipIic*Ue onctuoue matter, and drawn twice ronnd 
the space formed by the two prqjectii^ rings. Orar this an iron collar, cut in two pieces, 
and having grooves to admit the pntjeoting lings^ is GtCed and screwed up by balls and nnia 
through lugi, forming a perfectly air-tight joint. At a glance it may be seen that numerooa 
advantages most reault from the application of this plan by all the gas and water com- 
panies ; perhaps the greatest and most obvious of wbioh to the pnblic, fVom its genend 
adoption, will be the saving of time in laying the main* and branches, and the avoidsiDee of 
the greater port of the nuisance occasioned by such works under the present system, and 
Inherently combining with It a great economy and saving of ooat to the companies. This ia 
effected, in the flrat place, by leas excavation being required ; man-holea will not be neoeo- 
eary to enable the men to get at tlu jtinia, and tke operatioa Is rapidly oompleted without 
the danger and nuisance of &res in the streets for melting lead, and by the employment of at 
most only one-third the labor required onder the present system ; while, instead of skilled 
workmen, any laborer who never before saw a joint may be taught in five minutes effect- 
ively to screw np the jointa. The lead need under the present plan may be token on an 
average at «ghty-four pouods to a too of mun pipe, showing a saving in lead alone of from 
15i. to 16t. per ton. A etiU ftirther advantage and saving is effected by the superiority of 
the Jdut, forming almost an entire prevention of leakage and waste ; for, while there is every 
faMlity secured for e^anmon and contraction, the perfeation of the Joint remains unim- 
paired. Thie manner of connecting pipes has equal applicability foi the conveyance of steam 
for breweries, distilleries, dyehouses, cooservalories, hothooses, and in all situations where 
the safe conveyance of fluid* is a desideratum ; and may safely call attention to its great 
dmplicity and efficiency, its capability of supplying a great public good, and removing many 
public annoyauDes. 

On ttie HinsflMtnre of Tarn Ootta. 

Thx maaafactnn of terra catta, a comparatively new branch of businesa in the United 
BtKttt, it co»dnoleit in New York, at the prinoipal establishment, that of tSi, Young's, as 
fDllcws; — The material used by Mr. Young is one port New Jersey olaj, an article well 
known by all the potter* in the Middle and New England States ; and Long Jaland clay, 
one part, and sand from Rocfcaway Beach, one part; which are ground together in a common 
tub-mill, with one hor*e att«ohed to a sweep, like the common briok-clay mill, or old- 
fiwhioned dder-milh 
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When the clay h worlied to tiie right temper for ms, it it pscbed Kwaj in the ccUbi*, whero 
it ivill keep ^0t moiBt enough to mould well. Whea & new design is farrdshedi the first 
process ii to moiUd the at*; into the desired ferns, with t pedestal or bact, if designed to 
set in the wall, or, if for the key of an uah, in the proper form, besides the omunental 
put, for the poution it is to fill. Now, the ezpenae of thi« prooasi would nsTer allow of th« 
•itlol« being oBsd u a cheap building materiaL To obTiate Uiie, a plaster mould is taken, 
whioh ii fonned of as many pieoes as may be neeesiary to allow the article, when cast, to 
be remoTed ^m the monld with &oilitj. Soin«timea thvK plaster oasts are taken in Sts- 
and-twent; different pieces to one monld. When Uina formed, the whole is plaoe^ in a box 
of Boitable die and shape, so that when liquid plaster is poured in, it fonna a case of suffi- 
cient strength, th« ridea bung two or three inohee tUok, l« hold the Tarimia pwrta of the 4 
mould firmly in their place. The original laborionslj-prepared model being remoTed, the 
workman has a perfect m&trice in which he can daplicate liia designs to any desired extent. 
The process of doing this is to have the matrice in ita plaster case on a table before him, 
with his prepared clay, which he takes in his hands, and tlirowa and preasea it into eiery 
part, until his matrice is fall, the plutia cia; haiing taken every form, howeTer minnte, 
whetherof aface, or leaf, or feather. The case is then roUed oTer, and lifted off of the mould, 
which is taken sway, piece bj piece^ Ircm the article formed, which la left to dry until finn 
enough to handle, when it is taken to the finiahing-room and trimmed and repaired, if thera 
ate an; imperfection*, and then taken to the drying-room, until ready for the kiln; this ia 
an oveu nine by thirteen feet, and ten feet high. The articles are set in this, and heated bj 
the coneumpUon of a ton of tntuminoos cool a day for six days, bringing the cla; to a white 
heat, and nearly to the melting-point The same degree of heat applied to a kiln of brick 
would melt down all the arche*. The articles in the drying-room are prepared for burning 
by the escape heat of the kiln. When well burnt, they are more like gray stone than any 
tluQg else, and may be used vithoat paint, though that is generally applied to produce a 
tmiform ooior. 

The difference between terra eotta and stonework prices is the most apparent where the 
amount of caning is the largest. Window lintels of fanoy patterns, with oarred-work keys, 
corbels, and tniSM* complete, are from $12 to $26, or abcat cnc'tUrd the priee of stone. 

CdluHoon. 

Tbi cheapest, beat, and mc«t durable cellar floor, whioh is also imperTiona to rats, may 
be made in the fbUowing manner: — Supposing the cellar wall already laid, with a suffident 
drain to the oellar; then dig a trench all around the wall on the inner side, a foot wide and 
deep, cooneetJng with the cellar drain. In the centre of this trench make a drain by stand- 
ing two itAnea, bracing against each other, at an angle of about forty-flTe d^rees ; then fill 
op the trench with small stones, to within two or three Inches of the top ; eoTer these atones 
with a layer of pine shuTings, and theu with the earth thrown out of the trench, lerelling 
off the same with the floor of the cellar. If the gronnd of the cellar shonld be graTel, 
nothing further will b« required ; but if day, make it perfectly smooth, and strew over It a 
coating df clean graTcl ; one load of thirty bushels will be ample for a oellar of twelve hun- 
dred square feet. The oost of sueh a floor, estimating the gravel at $1, will not exceed $S ; 
the cellar will be rat-proof, and the floor smooth, dry, and hard. — Atrol InldUgmcer, 

Alarm Beditead. 

Tax abcre name was given to a newly^invented bedstead Tecwtlj exhibilsd at the Agrlenl- 
tural Btata Fair of Vermont. Its pecnUarittsa are as follows :— At the head of the bed is 
placed a common alarm-dock, which can be so arranged aa to glre an alarm at any hoor 
required ; but should the Totary of the sleepy god be nnmindftil of the fununons, and roll 
himself over preparatory to another nap, in a moment, by an ingcoioua ocutrivance, one side 
of the bed Is dropped upon the floor, leaving the surface of the bed at an angle of about 
ftiT^y^Te degreas, and rolling the oeeapaat out upon the fioor in a reiy tmoaremonious manner. 
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Fatent Briok. 

Tax amtexed fignrM *n Tien of u improred brick, for wbtoii » pttat wu rao«irtl7 
gnnted to Lflii Till, of Budiukj, Ohio. The utiire of ths improTenuat ooiuuta in foming 
euh brick irith obaimels or grooTM apon the top, sod with px^eeting oom«»l ipiut upon the 
boltMn tud upon ona of its ends. 

Kg.1. 
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^. 1 ehom the two ohBimela or grooTM a a. I^. 2 Mpresoita four pKJeottug eonic*! 
■purs inteoded to fit Into the groom a a — the spnn of one biick Qttitig Into the groorea a a 
of uiother, and vk« vtrii. Fig. 8 1b ft ride riew of » briok, ehowing the oonical epnri b b 
■g^_ ^ in eleyation. FSg. 4 represente a vnall Bpor t, intended 

-, only to keep the bricks, u laid in die wall, at ench an 
eiMt and uniform distanoe apart aa ehall leave the 
ptvftr Hpace for mortar. W^. 6 ahows a eedion of 
wall with the end of a Joist h laid npon it, which oan 
be dons bj the carpenteTB on each etorj, as eoon aa the 
bricks are laid, a a and i d ehow the endi of briek, 
J and b ie the half briek. A pteoe « Is nailed on the mi 
of the Jcdet to fit Into the ohannel of brick, and whieb sots m a tie. I^. 6 is a per^Motir* 
view of three of these bricks. The following extract troa the speoifioatiini sets (brth tha 
advantagea clamed fbr this briek; 
"It will be peroeived at once that In bricks niade upon this plan the li 
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courait — IbL In the greater eeanrity and ttrangUi of the walle looked and bound together by 
Udt deTioe; 2d. The brioklayer is enabled to lay Boreral courseB without the nse of the line, 
and with mnch greater rapidity and accunicy than with oonunon brick, it being scarcely poi- 
dble to go wrong ; and 8d. The spaoefl for mortar between the brieks are necesBarily omform, 
•XM^ and eqnaL" 

Fig. 6. 




Theee bricks' muted together form a conSnnans chain, Tery suitable for the construction 
of dotnes and other snoh stmotares, as they are well adapted for rerasting ontward thrust, 
•nd they can be nnited by any " bend" which is posribte for common brick. The wall cannot 
Mparate while there is soffirient weight on the lop to keep the spurs in their channels. Such 
bricks will be good for building deep shafU in mines. They may be also used for dnuuage, 
the space* between Uie connee affording a free passage for water. 



Fapier-Haolie EuU. 

I mannftctnrer in England has enbmitted to the authorities a model hnt 
of that material, intended for camp use. The papier-mache pnlp is mixed with rags, the 
result of which Is a paper plank mnch stronger than wood, all bat inflanunable, a non- 
eondoelor of heat or cdd, and impenetrable by wet. 



Boring for Arteuan Wells. 

Tbb following is a notjoe of some noent improremant* in the machinery for boring Arte- 
uan wells, effected by Mr. Kind, of Saxony : 

"The firet improvement by Mr. Kind is what he terms the free-&ll apparatus, the ot^ect 
b^g to release the chisel at any moment fhtm the rods, and by allowing it< free fall to do its 
work at the bottom of tiie bore-hole. This apparatus consists of a pair of tongs, cnpsble of 
laying hold of a bar of iron in which the chisel is fixed ; and theee tongs open and shat by 
means of the action of Uie water In the hole on a disc of leather daring the up-and-down motion 
of the rods. The operation proceeds as follows; — The rods, to the lower end of which the 
free-fall apparatos and chisel are attached, ftre lifted to the hMght requisite for the Bubseqneiit 
fhll of the chisel ; daring this upward motion, the wat«r in the bore-hole presses against the 
upper side of the leather disc by i«ason of Che reaistanoe it meets with by being drawn 
through the water ; but the moment the motion of the iwls is attempted to be reTersed or 
lowered, the pressure of the water against this disc is also rerersed, cansing it to slide a litUe 
way on the rods. This motion of the disc is made to effect the opening of the longs holding 
the end of the chisel, which is then tUsengaged, and &«« to fall without tiie rods and free-fkll 
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spparatiu, irhkli Uud follow ftt a mon modento nte of dasssnt, and ugiin take hold of the 
ohiael in order to ruse It fbr another blow. ■. Natluag but aetnal experienoe can Bbow &e f m- 
portant effects aooompUBbed by the trae foiling of the obisel. In the flrat place, it enaMeB the 
great masa of iron roda to be replaced by oUtera of a lifter constmotioii, as ihij are much 
less aeverel; handled in thie than in the old prooesa ; irood U the material aocordlDgl; em- 
plajed, whioh, by reason of its bnojancj in the water, ia compantiToly of little or no weight 
OQ the lerer, eren in tbe deepeet boring, provided water be preeutt ; iiii labor or power ia 
oonseqnentl; greatly diminished, aa by Mr. Kind'a prooeea the weight to be rwaed eaoh lime 
is merely that of the ohied, together with the tmall amonnt of connterpoiae necesaarj to 
keep the n4a down in Uie water, while the whole weight of the ohieel becomes effectiTe in ita 
^ &n. A mnoh more important adTsntage of the nee of the free-&Il ftpparatos, howerer, arisea 
fhmi the lesa liabili^ it oecasiona to those serioaa aeeidenla tram the breakage of the rods in 
the hole alwaya attending npon works of this nature under the old mode, when of any con- 
aiderable extent. This will be readily nnderstood from what bu bean stated of their not 
hanng to aaetaln those scTere ehoeks and concnssions, and also fh>m thrir always being in a 
position of Bospension bom the pdnt of support on the end of the lever, and nerer resting on 
their lower end in the bore-hole, whereby tiiey are liable to be bnckled up or broken from the 
saperinoumbent wnght of the npper on the lower portion. 

" The olgeotion to the old qrstem of oontjimoiu rods b lime very eorreotly itsted by M. 
Degonsee, in his treatase Oittdt daSonJeur — 'When borings are very deep, the weight of the 
rods prerente tiie boring tool aetSng by perooeaion, and yet there are no oUter meane of pene- 
tratfi^ bftrd rooka. ITbe inibnuDeDt rone the risk of breaking f^aeotly ; beddee, to act by 
percnsaion, the instrament most be n^eed from S to 4 Inches, and whep then allowed to fill], 
ia snbject to a tremnlooe motion between eadi shock, wUoh lashes it riolently against the 
ddes of the bore-hole. This tremnlons motion, repeated from 12,000 to 15,000 times per 
day, and during many months, entails the det^oration of the ret^ning tabea; and, if the 
bore-hole is not tubed, makes the bole oval in soft places, giring rise to cromblingin; and the 
fragments occaaioDaUy press angolarly agunst the tool in such a laanner that the rods break 
by the efforts necessary to extract Ihenu' 

" We have here, accurately deseribed, one of the prindpal cansea whioh have hiUierto pre- 
vented borings of very great depth beooming common, the breakage of the rods entuling snch 
serious consequenoes that attempts have been frequently abandoned after a considerable 
expenditure of labor and money. Mr. Kind's free-fall apparatus remedies this ottjection by 
avoiding all those shocks and lashing of the roda; and, while it renders the operations more 
likely to be earned to a snooeaBfiil tennination, removes me great eause of aooidait and 

" The core-boring Is managed by having a sort of oiown-tool, which cats all round Qm 
periphery of the hole, leaving an annular space and solid central block or core, wbieh oore is 
broken off and brought to the sortace by meaus of a particular form of clack. Instead of 
brin^g up powder for examination, this apparatus then oan produce a cylindrical block 
of the rock which is bdng bored through, aa we have seen in the specdmoi oorea, giving at] 
tiie indications in the dips of the beds and their exact oharaoter that oould be obtained by tlie 
rinkii^ of a shaft. This operation requires oontiderable care, In order to reeliie to the fbll 
extent the advantages to be derived from the exhibition of a perfect sample, by showing tb^ 
direolion and amount of the inclination of the bed or strata; tliat it is effectually accom- 
plished is satUftuitorily established by seme oorea brought up f^om depths exceeding 1000 
feet, as well aa by the public aceounta of the numerous and very extensive works that have, 
during the last 10 years, been suocceafnlly completed under Hr. Kind's system and direoUon. 

«Hr. Kind has also snceesaftally applied bis system of boring to the dnking of shafts of 
large diameter, and in eertain locaUties, with economy. He avoids punpii^ daring the ope- 
ration; and If, as la most frequently the ease, large fMders of water are oonflned Ic certain 
beds, he stops them back by means of wooden tuUng. When a eomparadvely small power 
only is required l« keep the works dry, the operation is oarried on by means of two small 
enginee, of from 10 to 13 horse-power each— one arranged for winding up the rods when the 
tool must be lifted, the other for boring. — Mmnj Journal. 
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Kosqnito Tindov SoreeiL 

Taa konexed figniM nfreaaiit an improTemeDt in B' !■ 

iriudQiT BoreeikB far eicloding mosqiutoa and diea in ■nm- 
Dur, wheo a portion of the wiuiIoiT ib left open for proper 
TtDtiktioQ. The imeotor is B. B. Webeter, of Boston. 

Dbbcuphok. — F^. lis »n inside tjbw of m window 
hanng tha improied mosqoilo corlain attached, tbe 
loweT sash being piuily e1eTa(«d in order Co exhibit the 
curtain. B li a roller (mored b7 a sprii^ in boxes A A) 

around wliioh the gauie curtain is waand when the . 

window is closed. The spring is indicated by the dotted 
lines in^. 2 (a perspectiTe MCtioiial -new) at A. C is 
a movable bar, that may be eadlj detached from lh« 
sash D, to allow the window to be easily opened when 
deaired, witlioot nsioK the cnrtun. C C (fy. 2) shows 
this bar detached. When tbe window is partly open, 
Ibe space between the glaas and the bottom of Hie upper 
Hth is effeetosUy closed by some Seiible material to pr«- 
lent insects from entering the room in that way. A like 
insect curtain may be applied to the npper saah, if deaired. 
The common mosquito onrtains are fixed to a wparale 
fiame, made for the lower sash of windows, which baa 
to be rcmoTed, and the cnrtain frame set in. This in- - - 

rentioD is certainly a neat and coDTement improTement orer 
the common kind. This cnrtain baa only its small spring Ptr. 2. 

and roller-box B, secured to the window aole by screws, 
and the bar C, to which the apper end of the cnrtain is at- 
tached, clasped upon the lower part D of the aash, so that 
when the window is raised, as ahawo tafy. 1, the curtain 
ie drawn up and coTCrs the space, to prevent the ingreaa of 
insects. When tbe window is lowered, (he springs in the 
roller-box wind the cnrtun by self-action on the roller B. 
The tension of the sprii^ can he regulated In a minute to 
suit any window to which a cnrtain U attached. 

The Way to Tnuuport logi. 

Mb. W. 8. Booth, of Conneationt, furoiihes to the People's Journal tlw following infor- 
BUtion, the result of his experianoa in regard to the best method of tran^rarUng heavy tim- 
ber from remote and diffionlt looalitiea. In nearly all the eaaily-aooeanble localities on the 
Atlantic border, the forests hare been cat down, and now tha supply most be taken from 
tkoce points where great difficoltiea in the way of transportation hare to be oToroome, sooh 
•a mountains, raTines, Ac. The method at pr«aent in general use is to slide logs down by 
a hand-epike for one or two hundred yarda, or pnll tbem by team and dc^-cluuii. But there 
ia great danger both te team and driTer by the latter jnode, as the logs acquire increasing 
Telocity in proportion to the steepness of tha descent. Mr. Booth's plan is to provide a 
dmple pole of any flexible wood, say fiva inchea diameter and ten feet long, and attach U 
ftrmly as a tongue to the log. This tongue may b« k^t in place by means of a notch in the 
log and a couple of pins on the tongne, between which the chain is made to pass. The Az- 
turas for hitching on the team are made in the usual manner. « 

In order to load ILa cart, the axle is placed ou a slope, about five feet from the third part 
of the length of the log; remoTC the nsarest wheel by paUiog out the fastening, and let it He 
in a horiiontal position, with tha end of the aile resting directly on the middle of the hub of 
tha wheel, in tbe mannar shown in fig. I. Then, by means of a plank, placed on the axle and 
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extending otdt the irheel to the nndsr side of the log, roll on the log irith a cknt-hook oi 

leun and ohain. Fioolly drair on the irheel with jour t«am, vhieh nu7 be done by fluten- 

ing % chain ftround uid otot the epohes, close t« the hub of the irheal, m ahoim in Jig. 

Fig. 1. 



The 




log Bhonld rest on the kzle at one-tUrd of Qx« distauoe from the end. In drawing timber 
thns trtLiling on the ground, the greatest diffiool^ U, that the log does not follow the direct 
track of the wheels, but inclines to one ride or the other of the track, thoa lying obliquely along 
the road. To remedy this we nso two oliaina — the one forming a noose nnder the log forward, 
and as olosa to the aila aa can be fastened; the other forming anooee some eight or ten feet 
below, and connecting the two together in the manner shown inj^. 2. Ihis plan will elho- 
Fig. 2. 



Lnprored Sttunp-Eztraoton. 

Tab Greenfield Qaiette, Massachusetts, contains the foU<iwing notdceoftha working of anew 
Btomp-axtractor, owned, and operated by W. W. Willi's, of Orange, Uassaohosetts. The azhi- 
bitioD was pnblio, notice hsTing lieen ^Ten to the adjoining districts, and a aonsiderable 
Domberof agricnltoristswerepreeent. "At the appointed time," says the writer, "the hook 
of a stent ohun was placed under the root of a moderately-siied stomp, and it was turned 
ont with aa much apparent ease aa though it had been a mere log, with no attachments to 
the ground. Other stomps, of still larger siis and more eitenslTe roots, were theu taken 
out; and all with oertunty, and withont the slightest confosioo; and the time occupied in 
removing each one, an«r the chtdn wn» applied, not eioeedlng ten minatesl" 

An experiment on a somewhat larger scale was then iAed with equal success. "An enor- 
mous stump, the growth, perliaps, of oenturies, was selected, and a larger eliain made bat, 
With a small balf-circnlar spade, room was made nnder one of the roots, and a stout hook 
attached ; the ehun passing from the hook up otct the end of the sbeare. Hearly the whole 
lorface of the ground about the stump was ooTored with the stumps of a later growth of 
young pines, whose roots penetrated the soil, and mingled with those of thrir ancient pr«- 
gemtor. The stump itself wsa between two and three feet in diameter, and sound, as wen 
its roots. 

"A pur of stout oxen were then hitched to the loTsr and driTen forward. Whan they had 
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kd*uui«d same tbr«e or four rods, th« «hun wu t»ken np, and the? wer« tamed back with- 
ont any nnhiUiIiiiig, the lools in the meaii time craoking and ""^'"g k noiee like a pioUil 
•zploded ntider wUsr. Th« ground gndnall; roM about th« ttamp, imd in Ats mioatM ita 
gnaily roota, whioh had cecnraly laid thara for ages, wan broaghtto light. At the eipimtioft 
of Un miiuita, the old hen was fairlj tnmed o*«r, and the roots on the upper aide pointing 
to the heavana. Upon aotoal meaanrement, ire fonnd the roota extending aometliing noi« 
than aixteen feat bom aaoh ride of the stump. 

" The axparimant wae one of the most aatopiahiDg exhiUdona of meohanioal power that we 
haTe BTBr witneaaad. The maehine is ezceedingl; sinplo, aad not liable to gat out of repair." 

The prioea of Ifaaae maohinaa range from f 12fi to $200, inelnding tom-righta, which brinp 
them within reach of moderate means, and oanoot bot b« a good inTeatmsnt for the enler- 
{■rimng brmer. 

An improTameat in maohinarj for sxtraeting stamp* lias also been reoently iuTented by 
Edward Taoghn, of Allianoe, Ohio. " The bearing of the screw emplojed in this stnmp- 
•xtraetor ia a half sphere BtMd within a oonoaT* pUte; the hob of th« sweep for worldng the 
axtnotor has a projection raeting npon and-fHotian baUa, and the screw paaaing throngh a 
recess ia so arranged that the friotion nanallj attendant on operating it in ordinary atnmp- 
eztractors is greatly rednoed, and at the aama tiffla the eerew is allowed to osoilUte sod 
eonfom to Iha line of pressnre when out of a rertieal line. This maohina ia made with a 
frame to be drawn on wbeela to the fleld where the stomps are to be eitraeted, and by a 
peculiar arrangement the wheals can be attached or ramored at pleasnre." 

The Michigan Farmer's Companion thus describes a new atmnp-eitraotor recently intro- 
dneed into that Btate:— 

It is a Tory powerfol, effecttre machine, taming ont solid oak stamps three feet in diame- 
ter with as much aase as a dentist wonld extract a molar. It« lever power is the screw. 
The directions hare giien will enable any mechanic to make one : First, there are two bed- 
pieoaa of best oak, 8 by S inches, 10 feet long, pnt together like a common crotch-drag, 
spreading 10 (eat at the rear end; the cross-piece is inserted 2 feet tnim the forward end, 
and JDSt behind this is inserted a strong bolt with a not and screw, to prevent spreading. 
Thr«e potts, C ftet betweaa Joints, and S by 8 inckea, oak, are mortised ipto the bed-pieoea, 
forming a tiiangla ) the hind poets are 8 fbet apart at the foot, maasnring across the frame : 
the top of these posts are let into a head-block, 10 inches thick, 18 inohes wide, and 8} feet 
long, made of the toughest oak ; a knot would ba better. A bole is made throogb this block, 
3 inchaa in diameter at the top and 8 inches at the bottom ; through this is passed a common 
oidsr-mill screw, 4) feet long, with a derii made of Bwade's bar pasting through the leier 
holee in tJM screw, to admit two holes for bolts an inch and a half thick ; then a chain made 
of f-inch iron, H fiset long, with a ring on one end ; a large hook on the other for hitching 
to roots ; the nnt in which the screw works is let firmly into the sweep, (like an old-fashioned 
dder-iulll sweep.) to the end of which a horse is attached; the screw is lowered anfficient to 
bitch; the horse is then started, and the stamp is raised out with great ease. Indeed, it was 
wonderfO] to see with what power and ease It drew into pieces a solid oak stomp ; it being 
ao firm in the ground that it came Into parts rather than yield entirely at one hitch. The 
wliola coat of the machine is $24. 

Fattflnon'i Componnd-aetion Clod-Cruliar. 

A BiLTim medal wsa awarded at the recent exhibition of agrienltunl implements at Car- 
Hale, England, for an trnprored olod-orasher, the iuTention of Mr. Patterson. Ita novelty 
eoooiata in the employment of a ataaight axle, with a serlee of eooentrics npon it, for the 
purpose of platungeachdisoin a backward and forward petition with regard to Its neighbor. 
The eoeentrics are so arranged upon the shaft, that the^ centres shall ba in the same hori- 
sontal plane, or aqnidistant from the ground line. By this arrangement, a perTaot salf- 
oleansing action ia obtained, owing to the paripharias of Uie discs continually crossing and 
recrosaing each other. In this way a grinding action is exerted npon the clods, which re- 
Aeea them to a fine mould. 
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Portable Steam-sawing^ Kaahine. 

Obi of the mott noTel uid ingeniona mkohineB for BBwing trees ind timbar ha* baen 
T»o«iitl; inveutad bj Mr. 8. IL Wilmot, of New York Cit;. It ii nothing more nor leu thm 
k ateua huid-aair. Ths bMtdl« ii nude rcnad aad koUov, and hai > Ht«ua pUton fitted 
withiii, to whiah th« uw U a«t«nad. Btaam ia kdutted at tk» baek and of the haadle, 
thtough a flexible pipe made of ouitu or rabber. The rapidly with whidh the bait U made 
to moTe back and forth is askmiahuig. The priuoip^ eltjeat of thb laTention is to out down 
trees in foreats or Bwamps, or whereTer tlie nature of the ground ia snoh that it is desirable 
to have a rery light but eSbotire ontting apparatm. The operator take* np Oia mw bj the 
handle, which ia only two or three inches in diameter, hokle it agunit the baae of the tree, 
and let« on the steam. The next thing Been by the spectator ia the tree in the act of tkllin^ 
M qniekl; haa it been oat through. Where the treea are rery large, a light tnme is employed, 
in wliicb the steam-eaw ia held when at work. The eibwne portability of this apparatoB 
enables the operator to out up a tree into logs, after it la felled, with the nbnost bcility. 
The iH^er is of sheet iron, and, thoogh amply strong, ia easily carried about by one man. 
The flexible st«am-[npe permita the saw to ba taken from tree to tree, in any direction aronnd 
the boiler ; the only limit of the distance being the length of the bose. This apparatus, we 
are informed, has been tborongbly tested, and found to operate with the most praotioal eno- 
ceaa Scitatifie Amerietm. 

In an inTenUon of Pliny Yonng, of MilwauMe, Wiseonain, recently patented, the saw ia 
made to cat while the carriage is moving either way. The whole apparatus or device ia also 
solf-acting, the log or timber being set to the saw, and the motion of the carriage roTcrged 
without any eitraneoas aid or power being applied. The log or timber may also be set at 
any required distance towards the saw, Bo as to saw stuff of any required thickness by merely 
altering the poaitiou of the elides. 

Zmproved Bntter-worker. 

Thb aocompaoying engraring repreeenle a seolion of an improred batt«T-worker, reewtly 
Inrented and patented by Etekiel Qore, of Bennington, Vermont. 

The natore of this invention eonaiats in the employment of an endleea revolving sack or bag 
for eontaining and conflning the batter, and conveying it te and between two fluted or work- 
ing rollers, and throngh the water In the tab or box m fast m tlie rollers operate apon it, 
until It is thoroogUy worked, washed, and seasoned. 



A repreaents the boi or tab which contains the water for washing the batter, and also 
■npporta the bearings of the rollers BCD. The box A is made in two sections, so that its 
upper part may be removed, and alao the rollers and aaek, when it is desired to tileanse the 
lower part The roller B is mad« perfectly smooth, and bas ita bearings at the back end 
of the -machine, and the roller G is fluted, as shown, and bee its bearings near the fWint end 
of the maohine. On and around these rollers the sack F is arranged as repreeetiled. The 
roller D is fluted similar to C, and op«rate« in ooneert wiUi it^ but is prevented fhnn toooh- 
ing it by the sack„which la plaoed and rerolvea between it, aa illnatratad. * 
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Tbe sack cftrriefl the bntter between the doted roUere, «ud roUen, u tlie butter pM«M 
betireen them, effeotoallj operaliiig upon it, and working it to the atste desired. E is a ho|>- 
pac arranged aboTs the fluted rollen, u r«preeeiit«d ; through tbU helper Oie salt is intra- 
daoad between uid rollere, which work it into the batter aa the saok fMda it between them. 
The sack F has two openings d Stat the insertion and rsmoval of tJM bntter ; the butter 
cannot eecApe oat of eaid openinga while the working and washing ia being perfbrmed, as 
the cloth forming the bag ia made to 0T«r and imderlBp at the places where the openings ate 
fonued. There is oog-gearing for toniing the Sated rollers in opposite direclioiiB, and a 
Oraok for toniing the Sams. 

This iDTeation has Dartwnly the merit of ooT^tfi luad, w« undenluid, i^res good eatis&otioB 
when used practical^;. — Editor. 

Sii^sy'i Fateat Bntter'moiild. 

This ia a small square form, resting upon a block, the fa«e of which has Uis inprecslon or 
prist to be transferred to the batter. Into this form It is pressed, after being weighed, bj a 
small square wooden spatula, mode for the purpose. The doors of the batter-form are then 
opened bj hinges, lesTing the butter on the print block, which is then tamed up, leaving a 
good impression on its face. The square form is also a great improTement as regards con,Te- 
nience for packing for market. 

Xethod of Tetting Butter, 

Tas method of eiuninlng bntter here described is only for use in the determination of its 
commercial ratue. It ts ealenlkted to enable a comparisoD of Bereral samples of bntter to 
be effected at the same time. The following instrumenta are required: — 

1. For measuring the bntter, a cylindrical glass tube, aboot two and one-half inehea Jong, 
and two lines (two-tenths of an inch) wide, open at hoth ends, is emplojed. It is ground in 
a conical form at one end, and flat at the other. Into this is passed a cork, attached to an 
iron wire, which closes the tube almost ur-tight, bat so that it can be readil j pushed through 
it When in nie, the cork ii dr»wn back to the flat end of Uie tube, wfaiob is then Slled by 
sticking it inic a maaa of batter ; oare mast be taken to prerent the inb^on of air between 
the portions of batter. A mark ia made on the totie, to indicate the qnanli^ of butter to be 
emplojed in the exunlnMion. 

2. A graduated tube, fire and one-half inehea long, two and one-half Unet wide, closed at one 
end, and ground off at the other, ia divided at the lower portion into ten equal parts, in such 
ft manner that these ten part* m*y npresent exaotlj the toIomc of butter oontajned in the 
other tube to the mark. In order to Bnd this TOlnme, the butter-measure is to be filled with 
water, while the stopper is plaoed exaotl; at the mark ; the water to then ponred into the 
tnbe to be graduated ; and after w^ting for half a minnte, to make inre that all the water 
has collected, its lerel ma>j be maAed wiUi a file, the h«ght of water being taken to itt lowest 
point in the middle of the tnbe. The space below this mark to then divided into ten equal 
parts, and marked with a file. Another file-mark to made three and one-half inches above 
the graduation. 

To teat bntter by means of this Insbnment, the measure to to be filled, as above desoribed, 
by insertiag it to a little above the mark. Thto to effected witJi thin pisees of bntter, by in- 
serijng the tube perpendioolarly into the butler on a plate, antil the edge of the tube oomss 
in oontact with the ptote. The tnbe is then drawn back, and the stopper poshed down until 
the butler projects a Uttie bc^nd the edge of the tube; and thto operation to repeated until 
the tube gradually fills up. The mouth of the tube to theti oloaed with the finger, and the 
eork pressed i^oa the butter nutil it to cMnpletaly united ; the oork is then poshed exactly 
to the marie, and the prqjeotiiig portion of the bntter loraped off. In thto ntonntO' the pre- 
sence of air to avcdded. The bntter-measure is then pat over the open end of the graduated 
tabe, and the bntter pushed out of it by the stopper. The latter to then filled up to the mark 
with pnre anhydrous ether, in which the bntter to diaaolTcd by shaking, the open end of tha 
tube being dosed by the Soger. In about half a minnte all the Ikt cUssolves in the ether, 
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while tlie impurities, snoh u battemiilk and imter, are Been floating in the form of flakeg 
or drops. If the tube be then left standing, bU these Impnritiea settle complelely, in aboat 
twentj-fonr hours, to the bottom of the tube, forming a stratom, the thiobUMS of which may 
be Hscertaiiied b; the dimions of the taba. Each dlTision, m may be sscertained b; experi- 
ments sonducted in othar ways, oorresponds prettj exactly with ten per cent of imparitiee, 
whether there be water or other mbstanoes ; and as half degraes may be eauly marked, the 
quanti^ of bntter may be determined 1« fire per cent, or eYem more exaotly. 

Middling eamples of bntter deposit a stratum of two degre es ; they conseqaently contain 
eighty per cent, of batter, and twenty per sent of impurities j in bad samples, which were 
ftEQ regarded as salable, the Btratnm ma not more than two and one-half degrees, and one 
sample eien showed four degrees, oont(^niDg oonaeqaeDtly only tixtj per cent, of batter, and 
forty per sent, of imparities. — Peigluitue Jeur. exiz. p. 8T4. 

SstinatioiL of Botter in Kilk. 

Uabchand has mggeeted a new process for the analysis of wilTc. He employs the laelo- 
bulgTomtter — » straight gloss tnbe closed at one end, and for mneteen-twentietha of its capacity 
di'rided into three equal parts. The third of these — the part next the opening — is griulaated 
for tiio apper three-tenths Into handredtha, which ore continaed to the noEober of ten above 
its line of termination. The lowest graduated third of the tnbe is filled witti the milk to be 
teet«d, ooattumng to each ten onbic centimatres one drop of canstic soda. The second third 
part is flllBd with ether, and, after corefnl miitnre, the third with alcohol of ee'-90°. The 
whole is again well mixed, closed mth a cork, and placed in a water-bath heated to \Wf-i F. 
It ia kept in an apright position until the thermometer falls to 86° F., when Che amount of 
fhtt^ matter collected on the surface of the liquid is determined by reading the d^rees tir 
centesimal dirisions which it oooupies firom below upwards to the lower lerel of the curve. 

FropoTtioiu of CTOBm in Hilk. 

In some oarefbl ezperimenta made by Dr. Anderson, of Scotland, Uie quantity of cream 
obtained from the flrtt-drawn cup of milk wm in every oaie much smaller than the last 
drawn ; and those between afforded less or more as they were nearer the beginning or the 
end. The qoanti^ of the cream obtained from the last-drawn oup from some cows exceeded 
that from the first in the proportion of nzteen to one. In others, the proportion wm not so 
great. " Probably," says Dr. Anderson, << on an aTersge of a great many cows, it might bs 
found Id run ai ten or fweiiii to oiu." The difference in the qoality of the cream wis also 
much greater than the diffu^nce in quantity. From this it (^pean, that (he person who, by 
bad milking of his oows, loses but half a pint of his milk, loses in fact about as much cream 
as wDold be afforded by six or eight pints at the beginning, and loses, bendes, that "part cff 
til cream vMch alone eon ffivrielmai and high Jtavar te hit bittttr." — OoaiUn/ Oailleman. 

On the Haking of Butter. 

Tat faQowlDg statements respecting the mannfactare of butter, were filed with the Secre- 
tary of the WoKeiter (Mass. ) County Agricoltoral Fair, at their last exhibition by recipients 
of praniums: — 

One farmer says : "Hy mode of malting butter is to sbain the milk in the pan about two- 
tUrds fall, letting it stand thirty-six or forty-eight hours on a table or bench, in the coolest 
room in the house. The cream kept in tin and stirred daily, and chumed once a week, the 
bnttermilk tiioronghly worked out, the butter is then salted to suit the taste, the next day 
worked out ^aio and lamped tai market No cold water or artifirial coloring or sweetening 

Another fkrmer says : *' Hy manner of laaking bntter is to set the n^lk In tin pans about 
half full, raised fr«m the shelf on two narrow sticks the thickness of a board, and let it stand 
not over four meals. The cream should be token from the milk while sweet, and stand not 
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OTer tiree dtya, tad slirrad e»ary dsj. After churning, the buttermilk should be worked 
ont as much wi possible before salting. No washing is required t« make the butter keep nell, 
for it will retain its flaTor better witbout. One ooiiEe pf sM to a pound of butter is BufEoient 
It should be worked over the second or third day alter churning." 

One more statement : " Onr mode of making batter is as follows : Stnun the milk into tin 
pans, Bet it in a cool place to stand twenty-four to Ihirty-sii hours, or until the milk is sliglitly 
changed. Then take off the cream, set it in a cool cellar from two to three days in Tery warm 
veather ; in cool weather, three to four days ; then chum, work ont all the bnttermilk that can 
be, withoat BofteniDg the butter, before Baiting, then salt to snit the taste ; let it remain for 
twenty-four hours, then work out all the remaining buttermilk, press it firmly into jare, or 
nuke it into lumps, aa tha season or the market may require." 

Improved Clmnu, 

ALTHonoH a Tery large nomber of patents for improTNtienta in ahomi haTe been granted, 
yet, in the opimon of inTcntors, perf^tton has not been attained to. A patent, recently 
granted Eiekiel Qore, of Bennington, Vermont, affords some assnnuioe for this assertioD. 
In the process of churning, it is desirable to haTs some means of prodaoing a ceaaeleBs agi- 
tation among the oily butter-globtUes of the fluid; also, of regulating at plesmre the resisting 
snrfaoe presented to the cream. Whm the crtAm to be churned is thin, the resisting lur&ee 
within the chum shoold be greater Uian when it is of a thick oonsMMioy. Ag^, in gathering 
the butter together after it has been separated ftom the other milky matters, very little ab- 
lation is required. These re«ult« are obtained in the chum by tpnklrg the dsah-pins with 
their lower ends flat, and so arranged that they can be set feather-edged, to present the 
eiaot amount of redsting surfkce required. 

Spain'i Almaipheru Ohtinu. — The peculiar feature of this chum eonsiBta in the constatit 
admission of atmospheric air during the chnraing prooess, and the opening for the escape 
of fetid gas, which if always generated at snch times, and is ordinary Dhomi ii retained to 
the great disadTaotage of the batter, and loss of labor. 

Soe'i Improved ClL»«e-Tat. 

The peculiarities of this improrement, by Mr. T. A. Koe, Ohio, are as fallows :~- 
The outside or cosing of the vat is composed of wood, Inside of wbioh is a metallic vat, 
of nearly the same shape ; and between the Tat and casing is a chamber to reoeiTa water, 
that surrounds the vat on all stdee. Under the Tat, and attached, is a heater, in the form of 
a cylinder, inside of which is another, so as to form an annular chamber between the two 
cylinders for water. The inside cylinder forms the fireplace, and is proTided with a door 
and a pipe at the back end to carry off the emoke, &o. This heater is eonnected with the 
water-chamber of the Tat by three pipes, two of which pass I^m the top of the heater at 
each end, and one from the bottom of the heater, extending to one end of flie chamber. By 
this direct connection, the heat A^m the heater is communicated to the water in the rat- 
ehamber. By this means, the milk or curd is Eul^ected to a nniform temperature of any 
degree required, which is not the case when steam is used for heating as the cnrd, at the 
pkee where the steam issnet into the chamber, becomM orerheated, and other parts, by the 
condensation of the steam, are too cold to coagulate well, and thus the quality of the cheese 
is Injured, and some part of the cheese wasted. 

The Tat is proTtded with gates to draw off the whey or water aa ma; be required. 
There are eereral otiier detloes connected wiih the rat, as nwllities to Its use. 

Improved loe-Cream Treewr, 

An Improrement in Ice-cream freeters hu twen recently patented by Thomas M, Powell, 
of Baltimore, Md. The nature of the inTeutlon consistB in constructing loe-oream fhteiers 
with three cyGndiiaal ehamben, two of which, the oentre and ont«r ones, seire for the 
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tsttua, uid the IntennedUto one for the ioe. By thus ootutraedng the franer, sod mr- 
nmndiDg it with ioe, and filling Uie intermediate ehamber with the same, the cnam will be 
exposed to three fireeiing Biirfiioes instead of two, as In other freeien, and will l>e man 
q»eedil; and effeotnally froien than b^ other freezers in use. 

Solidified Xilk. 

A lUTHOS of nuking solidified milk, aa adopted with enceew by Mr. Blatcbford, of Ar- 
menia, DntehesB oonn^, N. Y., ie thni deacribed in the New York Medical Jouroal b; Or. 
Doremns : 

"To one hnndred and twelve poondB of milk twen^-oght ponnda of Stau^'fl whit« 
Bngar were added, and a triTitl portion of bioarbonale of soda — a teaspoonfol — marelf 
enough to inenre the Dentraliiing of any aoiditf , which, in the snnuner seaaan, is aihibited 
even a few minnUs after milldDg, although inappreciable to the organa of taate. The sweat 
milk waa poored into enftorating pans of enamelled iron, embedded in warm water heated 
by steam. A tharmometar was immersed in each of these water-1)ath>, tha^ by fVeqnaat 
iospeotion, the temperature might not rise aboTe the point whioh yean of expuianoe Iiaxe 
shown adviaable. To faciiitala the eiaporfttian, by metuii of blowara and other ingeniou 
sfiparatos a current of air is eatabUshed between the ooTOra of the pan* and the soLdifying 
milk. CoDneei«d with the steam-en^e i« an arrangement of atiners, for agitating tlie 
milk slightly while eTaporatiiig, and so geotly aa not ts cAum it. In about three hoars, the_ 
milk and sugar asanmed a paaty oonaiataiuy, and delighted tbe pilatM of all present. By 
constant manipulation and warming, it waa i^noed to a rich, eieamy-looking powder, then 
expoeed to the ur to oool, weighed into pareeli of a poond eaeh, and by a press, witii the 
force of a ton or two, made to assome the compact fbrm of a tablet, (the siie of a small 
brick,) in which shape, ooTered with tin-foil, it ig presented to the public." 

The doctor adds : 

" Some of the solidified milk wliich liad been grated and dissolfad in water the prenons 
eTtmng waa fonnd ooTered with a rich cream ; thia, akimmed o% was soon converted into 
excellent 1>atler. Another eolation «m speedily conTerlad lnt« wine-wbey, by a treatment 
precisely dmilar to that employed in unng ordinary milk. It folly equalled the eipeotaUona 
of all 1 so that solidified milk will hereafter renk among tbe ueeesaary app^dages to the 
rick-room. In fine, thia articie makes paps, onatarda, pnddinga, and cakea equal to the beat 
milk ) and one may ba sure it is an nnadolteratad article, obtained ft*om well-paatared cattle, 
and ivt the prodnoe of distillery slops ; netlher can it be watartd. For onr ateunsbips, our 
packets, for Uiose traTelling by land or by sea, for hotel pnrposea or nse in priTate families, 
for young or old, we recommaiid it cordially as a snbatitate for fteth milk." 

Tbe Committee on Public Health and Legal Medicine of the National AasooiatioB, to whom 
thia Bulgect was referred, reported that tliej traced the manofactDre of Uie article Erom the 
udder to its final convaruon int« the solid tablet, which oousials of nothing but the aoUd con- 
stituenta of pure milk, combined with nearly an equal part, by weight, of white sugar. It 
im a light yellow, elightly-motlled appearanoe, is of » very firm texture, and yields readily 
to the knife or grater. It is readily and perfectly solnble in water, and when so disaolTed, in 
premier proportion, is, in fitot, milk, wiUi the addition of sugar, trma which cream and batter 
can lie obtained. The ol^eotiona to the article are its eont^ning sugar and a fiaior some- 
what sinular to that of twHled milk. The latter ioconienienoe, it is thought, will be obviated 
by an improvement in the apparatua for manufacturing it. The price of the article is 
twenty-five cents a pound, which make* five piats of milk. The high cost, however, is, to 
some extent, more apparent than real, since the presenroe of sngar renders necessary a lesa 
■mount of that aubstance in cooking, and the milk is of ft mnch richer qoali^ than UuU 
eommenly >old in dAm. 

On til* XzbMttoa «f Tallow from tko T«llow-Tm. - 
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ue, in the fint plioa, t^tn to tlie bDulding where tlie process of m>kmg the telloir is eanrled 
oa, and pioked and eepmrated from the st^ki. They are then pat into a irooden cjiinder, 
<qi«n at the top, but with k perfanted boUom. This is plaoad ortr an iron vtaemi (aboat tiia 
came diameter, or rather larger than the wooden cylinder, and about six or eight inches deep} 
oontAiniiiK water,* by which means the seeds are well steamed for the purpose of Bofteniiig 
the tallow, and caosing it moM mdily to separate. The ftusaoe has fonr or five iron Tenels 
in a row, sbont three feet liigh, foar or fire feet broad, and eight or ten feet long. 

When the seeds liare steamed t«i nunntea or a quarter of an hour, they are throvD into t, 
large stone mortar, and are generally beaten by two men with stone mallets, for the porpose 
of detaching the tallow from the other parts of the seed. They are then thrown into a sieve, 
heated otot the fire, and sifted, by wMoh process the tallow is separated, or nearly so, al- 
thoDgh they generally imdergo the proeeas of steaming, to. a second time, that nothing nay 
be lost. The other part of the seed is gronnd and pressed for oil. 

The tallownowreBCmMescoareeUnBeed-meal,biitwilfa more white spots in it, and deiiTes its 
brown color flrom the thin ODTerlng orer the seed, (between it and the t^ow,) wbieb i« separated 
by the poondiug sad siftiiig. In this etete it ie pat between oirclea of twisted straw, Sve or six 
of which are laid upon «Mh otb<r, and thns forming a hollow cylinder for its reception. When 
this Btraw-oylinder has been filled, <t ie carried away and placed in the preea. The tsllow is 
pressed oat by means of wedges, driTsn in yny tightly with atone mallets, and peeees 
throngh a hole in the boHoK of the preea into a tab, whloh is eonk (here to receive it It 
ie now freed from all impurities, and is a (Mmi-flnid of beantifnl iriiite color, bat soon gets 
■olid, and in cold weather is very brittle. The inside of the tabs wiiieh cclleet the tallow is 
qiriuUed or doeted over with a fine red earth, well-dried, whloh prerente the t>IIow from 
adhering U the aidw. It is thus easily removed in a solid steU from the tnbs, and in this 
Condition the cskes ore eipoted for sale in the market. As the candles made from this vege- 
table tailow have a tendency te get soft and melt in hot weather, they are coDunonly dipped 
in wax of varions colors, as red, green, and yellow. The cake or reftlae which remains 
after the tallow has been pressed ont of it, it osed for fael or to manare the land, and 
BO also are the olber parts of the seeds from whioh oil is extracted. 

It may be renuu'ked that this tree has been ooltivated in South Carolina for more than a 
hundred years, and appears well adapted to the cdimato. — Affricultwal DtpartmaO, Fattut 

On the Conitruotion of Hot-beds. 

The foUowing remarks, relative to the oooetractioo of hot-beds, were reoeatly made at the 
Farmer'a Club, New Tork City, by J. P. Lowe, Esq. ■— 

It is a nsefal practice, and indeed economical, to have the neeesury amonnt of earth col- 
lected in a heap, say latter part of Aogast, so that it may be ready for use when required in 
evly qtring at the time of making hot^beds. This heap, daring the winter naaon, in con- 
sequence of frequent freesings and thawings, becomes finely pulverlied, and not being 
trodden down, or in a compact etete, the atmosphere can freely circolaU throagh the mass, 
aztd in so doing depoella ammonia, &c., which will prove conducive to its ftortfli^. 

Jfsit In order, I shell speak of the proper covering for sa^es, for the reason that this fe 
generally provided daring late winter as prepantery to the making of hot-beds. Moss, 
hay, and reftise material are freqaeatly bat injndleionsly made use of, for, during the 
removal and replacement of aneh subataoces, at times neoeseary to give ^ and light to 
plants, nnall portiotts by aoeident fall upon them, irhich soon undergo deeompositioo ; and 
the planta, being too tender to withstand the prodncsd effect, very often dr«op and die. Hate 
arc, doubtleee, much better >s ■ eovering to prevent tiie effecte of ftost than the materials 
already spoken of; for the ol^JeotionB in the one ease are not appUesble in the other, and the 
best kind as well as the most easy to oonetmet are those mads by alnutst every gardener. 
Two men aeoostomed to such work can make during a day from six to seven mats, six and 
a half feet long by five fast wide, and the mode of opoation ean readily be understood. A 
ooane frame of the reqoired siie is procured, sod fMm four to five nails, sooortUng to the 
^iie of tiie nut reqoired, and at equidistanl pointe from each other, are driven in each of the 
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«nd boards, ftbont (XM ftnd « half or two inchM from tiie iniiM' m«T|^ The fnuns is thaa 
rMted ogoioBt a wall or ollisr oonTonient place, tnd « pieee of ttrang twine U mftde fiut to 
tha first Diul in order of thoae at the top board, and is then eoatlnoed down to the oppooite 
nail of the end board, and tfaeni made fait; the twine ii than continaed upwards, and 
brought down af;ain, without being secured, for the pnrpoM of meaenri&g » length twiee 
that of the mat intended to be tnsde, and ia then rolled npon a abort pieoe of stick, with » 
sbt in the end, in wbicli the twine maj be placed to prarent its anraTelling, when it shall 
hare been woond np to within one and a half feet or two feet of the n«U of the lower end 
board. A like arrangement of tbe twiae i« made with the other null in ■aooeanon. Then 
one man, each aide of the frame, takae a small qoantitj of atraw in faia hand from a heap, 
neceaaaril J near by, which had preTionalj bean amuged erenl; tOt meh pnrpoee, and plaoes 
it over the nails of the loww part of the firaue, pwn^tting the endi of the abaw to pro- 
ject, lay three or fonr inches, bejond Uie rida line. His comiade npon the opponta doea 
likewise, and these are looped In by meanj of the plaeee of twine already spoken «t, and the 
operation ie ao continned nntil the mat is made. 

In dne tjme the Deoessary amount of horae-dnng should be aaTed ; and it shonld be Ix^ne 
in mind that the liobneea and heating qnali^ of thia manure will depend much upon tha 
food giren the horee* fi-om whioh it is prodnoed. If they have been highly groomed, 
a coniiderabU part of their bedding, which generally acoompaniea the manure, should be 
mixed with It, ao that the beds afterwards to be made nay not be loo hot. 

Tha me of spent-tan is ftrequently desirable, and espeoially so iriiere it oan be proenitd 
cheaply. Professor Hapes, speaUng of this material, says: "Oardsners often And that 
^tat hot-beds loee heat before the season is suffleiently adtanoed to part with their nee. 
By mixing with the horae-droppings a qnandty of spent-tan, they oontinne them in beat 
long after the horse-manure has ceased to be aetiTe ; and, by such an arrangement, titt 
slawly-deoomposable tan is rendered an eflicient manors fbi the next season's operationa; 
for, when properly decomposed, no manure is more rleh in the earthy aalta than tha deoom- 
posed bark of trees. The large qnaatity of oarbonaeeoua matter resulting from its decom- 
po^tion renders it retentiTe of ammonia, while ita free, loose oharaotw oanns soils, 
otherwise too comp^t, to be fr«e and ferUle." 

In regard to the construction of the frames of hot-beds, it may be well to state that the 
donble-board Extern for the udes, containing a space of conBned air, wliioh ie one of tha 
best non-condnotors of heat, is now fast coming into use, for by its means there ie a mere 
STcnness of temperatnre kept np. The mistake of cnttjng the glass for the sashes squBi« 
Is Tery froqnent; I will quote Prof. Mapes on this pi^t, as his eiplanatian ia Tory olear. 

"Sashes should nerer be made with sqnsre ends to the glass; where tluy lap, the water 
will remun, sometimes In large drops or globules, farming lenses, the foci of whioh, from 
the heat of the sun, destroye plants ; bat if the ends of the glass be slif^tty curved, bat oim 
drop of water can remain, and thos the joints are always olean and free ftom the ol^eotion 
before named." 

The best poddon for a hot-bed is that which will gire it a sonth-eastem aspect, so that 
the plants may benefit by the minning sun. Decinon being made aa to the location, the 
frame is ptaeed npon the gronnd, and a mark made aMVud its loner sides; the earth is than 
generally dng ont to a depth of some eighteen inohea. ISie manure, hanng baenprenoosly 
well intermixed, is placed in this reoeiTer, and eontbined to a height say of one and a half 
feet above the surrounding soil, or higher, as in tiie case of preparing a bed for egg-plaste. 
Indeed the hei^t will depend mnoh npon the qnality of the nannre. Its oompactnesa in tha 
bed, as well as the tamperatore required. The trmau shoald then be plaoed on top of the 
bed, and mora manure thrown in, but leaTing a space between it and the glass of about 
eight inches. Before putting in the soil, the bed shonld ba oorered up by neana of bosrda 
and mats, until it shall beoome sufficiently heated. The mats and boards an then remoTOd, 
and abont seren inohea of soil placed on top, which should be made T«>y eran, uid not Id 
a slantii^ direction with th« saebea; for in euoh oaee, at the time of watering or heavy 
ralu, if thoe be a leak^e on the top, the rtraaming of the watw mnld be hurtful to tha 
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pUntt. The KuhM u« now did on, and the mats an placed on top, and a day or more 
■uffered to elapse, as ma^ ba required, bo that tbe soil may haTe its temparatnre inareaaed 
soffioiently before sowing the seed, and beeome rathar warm; this will 1wt« a teodenej 
to dMtroy man; of those insects tiiat feed on young plants. After this, the ooTers may 
be t^en off to permit Uie escape of steam, and driUs an then made by maana of the 
garden rake, orer whloh tbe teed it «oattered broadcast, and the rake is then nsed to ooTer 
it in. Some persons prefer not to make drilla, but Matter the seed, and then sift some 
fine soil oTor it. 

Tonng gardeners ihonld maka use of a thermometer to IncUoate temperature, which may 
be bung intids of the deeper of the two sLde-boards of the tkama, so that when a penon 
stands in front of the bed, it will be oppo^te to him. 

From the time of the seed gimninating antil the plants arriTO at maturity, much eare is 
needed, for a Tei7 slight frost would be likely to proTeiiyarioQa; bnt dnring mild days they 
sboitld be penaittad to hare plenty of ftash air, and generally a slight opening to let out 
steam; for if the bed omheats during the early growth of Hie plants, th^ will grow too 
la^dlj^ and oonseqaently ba rery tender. 

The proper temperatOM of the Inride air U aonsidered to be from W to 60° Tahreu- 
hdf B thermometer, when poritiooad as desoribed. 

After the plants shall hate somewhat grown, (hey will be likely to require watering, and 
oare shonld be taken that the apertnre* of the rose of tbe watering-pot be xery small, so 
that the water in passing throngh may ttH gently upon the plants. If the weather happens 
to be Tsiy cold at the Ume they reqMn water, it will sometimes be neoessaiy to add a little 
hot water, to take the ctiill off that about to be made use of. Moreorer, daring oold weather, 
it win be neeesssTy to water at noon, or soon after, but If mild, this may be done immedt- 
ately before annaet. — Working Farvur. 

Empbymant of Ootton Taite in Hot-bedi. 

At the Berlin AMWcIation for the Promotioa of HorUooltore, Prof. Cook made s OMunn- 
nieation about a snbstitate for horse-manure for generating heat in hot-beds, which, as a 
prodnctiTe of caloric, is tax superior to the latter. This eabetitate is the refnae of cotlon- 
spinmng mllU. A bed prepared on the prerions day had, when, examined in tbe a^^emoon, 
a temperature In ita inttiior of not less than 11S° of Fahrenheit 

Eay-oapi. 

A wxmB in the Amerioan Agrioultoralist recommends to flumen the use of hay-oapa, to 
be jsvpared in the fallowing manner: 8toQt, nnbleachad sheeting ihonht be taktm, fhim 
a^rty-rii to for^two fauthee wide; the latter is the beet, whioh ahoold be eat into length! 
of hrty to for^-llTe inehes. To make fbr^ at them (and no eitendTa fknner shoold han 
1<M than 100) would require a gallon of linseed-oil, which shonld ba rinmered with fbur 
pounds of beeswax, and a quart of japan added after It is taken from the fire. Whui ecld, 
the mifture should be about the thiokness of lard in sammer; if not, more oH or more wax 
nay be added. The cloths should then be payed orer, to nae a sea expression, with the 
hMul or a amaD jrfeee of shingle, on one tdds only, and then dried In the son ; when dry, the 
ftanalca of the fUnily will eheerAilly, and in a Tery short time, sew Into eaeh eomer a atime 
of the w^^ of abont saren or «i|^t osneas, which eampletea tbe a&ir. 

Ko haamUng is reqidied, ae the wax and oil will keep the ei^ei ntffieleatly tnc 

Inreapeot to their eeonon^ and usefofansB, the writer saye: I do not think I am extrafft- 
ga«t in saying tiiey will pay the eoet In one saaaon, and will last ten years if taken goed 
oMe of. Within a tew days we hare had one entin rainy day, when my nrighbor'e hay was 
tknmghly soaked, rtlle mine was as as ealbly eotcnd as if it had been packed away In 
the bam. Hymoiager flunks that on».(hird of tiie eoet of aone new ooren Just made w«e 
paid for on that day. 

"Large ooTers, made In the same manner, to eoTer the whole of a load of hay, with 
fesatler wvlghts, of eomse, w«uld alio be an adminUa prateotlan against suddn showan." 
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Dederiok's'ZnipTOTed Hay Fmm. 
Fig.1. 



Thi annexed eDgraTings repment Uie appesnuioe and conatroctioD of aa improT«d prose 
adapted for packing hay, cotton, hops, bemp, 4o., for which two patents haTe been Tecent]y 
gTanl«d to Leli Dedoricb, of Albany, New Tork. Oae patent is for an improvement on tlie 
doore of the presa, and the other is for an improvement in operating the follower, giving it a 
parallel motiaa, while preadng, by loggle-Uvere. 

The Door: — A is the case or box in whioh the cotton, hay, or other artide to b« presaed b 
placed. It hai a trap-door B B, and a ud»-<laor C. The cotton or hay is plaoed in the case 
throngh the t<ip-op«tiiiig. The side door, especially, reqnim to be very seoorely ^lened to 
resin the great prennre that oomes upon it. This door is Mcnred to a stile D, having a 
small ronnd tenon at each end. These fit loosely in reoeasea in the top and bottom pieces 
of tha tnxat. To this etile, and also to the door C, ore aecored two arms or battens c c, the 
otll«r ends of which project a short distance beyond the edge of the door G. E is a stile 
•ttaohed to the top and bottom pieces, like' the one at D, bat not to the door. This stile E has 
recesses d d, which, when the door is oloaed, fit over the end of the l>attena t c F is an arm 
or lever attached to the stile E by a pivot whan the door is dosed; the onter md of thie am 
or lever is fitted in a recess in the stile. The door C ii that made perfectly seoore; the 
onter ends of battens e e fitting in the reoeeaes d d, and the onter end of the bar lever fitting 
in the recess/. To onfitsten the door, ruse the oittsr end of F from the recess /, and torn 
the stile B around till the end of tiie battens clear the reoeasea d d. Thia door is for i^- 
sharging the compressed material, hay, cotton, &c. The top door, when closed, is eecored 
by a bar O, which is attached by a brii^ to the front edge of the door. The bar is provided 
at each end with a flange h to oatch in the top side-pieces 1 1 of the frame, and this seoores 
the top door on the hay or cotton when the ca»e is foil for pressing. By rairang the lever H 
to a vertical pontion, the bar U tamed so as to free the flanges A h from the caps 1 1, and 
the door coo be opened. 

7K< Leven. — The follower presses horisontally in the case A; It is not M«t^ biU snffio* it 
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to eaj Uist tbe inner eoda of Ihe leverB J E are secured tc it, the one iiboTe tba other. 
These leiors are canaected bj roda N at their anter ends, and these have piTot-joints passing 
through the iBvers. L M are other lexers secured by piTots to 3 K, and to lugs bj like joints 
ID (he posts. There is a pulley attached to each side of the foUover lexer E; below the ends 
of tba connecting arms is a large roller 0. A rope R is eecared at one end on the bottom of 
the frame, then passes oier the Duttdde pallej at N, then down around the roller 0, then np 
aod over the nigh pulley N, then down and around the polle; on the bottom of the fnime. 
B; pulling on this rope, by vindiDg it upon ■ windlass, Ac, the apper ends of the lexers J S. 
are drawn down, and the follower thrust forward, pressing the hay, cotton, or other mftteritl 
with great force. The levers have a quick motion and eiert little power when they first 
commence to act, but haie a slow motion and exert the greatest power near the end of the 
stroke ; this is the land of motion raquired. The action of these lexers is parallel, like that 
of the joints of a parallel mler. 

Tbe rope P is connected at one end to the follower, then passes oxer a pulley on the lop- 
scnntUng of the frame, and down oxer another pulley. This cord is for drawing back the 
follower and elevating the lexers, wboD the cotton or hay is pressed and secured in bale. 
This press may have a door on one or both sides. The foregoing engraxing represents a bale 
in tbe press, bound ready for removal from the door C, there being tmotber mch door on the 
other side, so that the bale can Ih remoxed from either ude of the press at pleasure. B B 
Kg. 2. 
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kre the npper doon MpTMODted open, ready kgun for the reception of tbe b»y. J K kre tlia 
IsTers, which, being draim down b; (he system of ropes tud pQUeyB N R B, press the follower 
forward od tbe h»;, with » power which is alike simple uid tremendoiis. It ia so couatraeted 
th&t, far IransporUtion to uiy great dietaoce, it it tohsn &p&rt, (the lOTers, leTer-ooimection*, 
rapes, and pnUeja bang packed securely in a box,) Duking in all but seTen oonvenientlj 
handled pieces i and, by thepriattd dtrtctiani for putting ap and operating which accompany 
each preaa, it oan be pat together again in two or three hours by any two farmers, without 
the aid of a meohanio. It is so oonTeniently portable, that it can be moved from one Sehl 
or farm to another by a pur of horses or oien, drawing it, as they would a sleigh, upon its 
own shoes attached audemeath. It is operated by a horse and oapstao; the horae going 
round Mght times to make a bale, and twice withont changing his direction to draw back the 
follower. With two men and a boy it w&bale, without any extra exertion, from ui to eight 
toiu of hay per day, aooording to the number or uiewf the preaa. 

Another form of thit improved preea is designated the upright or Tsrtical press, {fig. 2, p. 67,) 
and diSers but slightly from tbe horiiontal already described. When the door C, which, as 
In the cut of the other machine, is represented open, is closed, the head U is moTed over to 
either side at pleMiir«i tbe hay a then thrown in, and when the box is foil, the head is 
motsd back agun to the oenlie of the press ; the power being than applied to the parallel 
levers J E, operated by the system of ropes and pulleys N B B, press the follower B op 
agunat the hay with the same nmpla power exercised in the hotiiontaL Tiie door C, and 
also a mmilar door on the other idde, is then opened, tbe bale ia boood, and tbe ends of it 
being relieTOd by releasing the end of the bar or handle D, it is taken out from either aide 
at pleasure. While this is an excellent staUonaty press, it is alao a cootenieallj portable 
one, as (weighing httle more than the other preaa,) it can be readily ahoTed up a couple 
of planks on a wagon, or, by spiking on a pair of mnners, it can be laid down and mored 
like the horiionlal on the ground. The iioriionlal preaa ia, of oourse, the more oonTeuent, 
but reqoirea aome can in tiamphig in the bay in order to make a bale aa luce in appearanoe aa 
that under ordinary care oonung from the Tartioal. Aa a cloth-presa, one of these preaaee la in 
oae at the Harmony Mills, Cohoea, Kew Tork, and it is easy to perceiTe tliat they oan be 
made aTailable tbr many purpoaea. One that oan press 600 pounds of iiay oosta about $175, 
and one tlkat can press a bale of 200 pounds, about $100. 

A great advantage attending thia ImproTement liaa been tlie T«dnotioD of the eiie and 
ir^^t of the liay^ress. Presses of the old form required a separate and entire building for 
Ikeir acconuaodAtion, the posts supporting the framework bring ten and tw^Te inchea aquare. 
The aiie of the same poata in the improved preaa does not exceed five inchea, all the other 
parts also being proportionate. Instead of being obliged to build aa formerly, tbe farmer 
may now order a liay-preaa irith aa mnoh faoility aa a mowing maohine or horse-power. 

MoHH^i Mag-prat. — In an improved hay-presa, reoently patented by Pells Manny, of Wad- 
dam'a Orove, Illinois, the balea are presaed into a aqaare form, and the levers aot ao aa to 
press them when moving both forwards and backwards ; that ia, no time ia ioat, when one 
bale ia pressed, in retoming the followers to the point where they eoameneed, to press in 
the box a swond bale from the point when they commenced to return. 

Oa the Kann&otar« of Cider. 

Tbi following article on the mannfaotore of cider is commnnieated to the Journal of the 
London Society of Arts, by Mr. T. W. Booker, M.P. :_ 

Ur. Booker states, in eommenoement, that la a recent conversation with a Giaraua baron, 
the proprietor of oeiebrated hook vineyards on the Bhine, an opinion was expresaed, that 
many varieties of tiis common apple were capable of prodacing aa valuable and deursble a 
beverage as the hock grapes, if a different process of making the liqnot were adopted. The 
prooesB reoommended by the baron for the manufooture of hook, and which be conmdera 
applicable to the manufacture of cider, ia aa follows ; — Tbe liqaors, after the fruit ia presaed, 
are atr^ed, ao aa to separate the coarse muss from the liquor, whioh ia then put into large 
veatels, whsn shortly afterwards fermentation aommeneee. Thia fermentation is watehed 
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wiUi th« utmost oar« and kttanlioii, m every ttuDg eonoeoted with tlLs fatnra qiulity, ri«b- 
hms, and Tilae of tlie wine depauds upon it ; the finer mnai, thftt remaiiu in the liqaor after 
it baa passed throogh the straining apparatus, drops to ths bottom in the coarse of a few 
daTS, sod the wins beoomes perfectly clear and transparent, retaining all its original saoohft- 
rine matter, with all its strength, rlehness, and flaior. At this critical period, upon which 
ws consider the qnalitf of onr winea depend, we adopt Uie proeess of racking. This rack- 
ing most be effeoted in sneh a manner as to prerant any part of Uie liqitor ooming into con- 
tact with the abnospherie air ; ehonld it do so, fresh fermentation, in all probability, will 
take place ; and bj the same neans, the likg oanseB repeated will opente, and be followed 
by the same resales — repeated farmantatioti — nnlil the flaTor and richness of the original 
Uqnoi are destroyed, and the liquor, instead of beooming wine, would become as worthless 
as yonr inferior aider. The reason for this Rhenish oantion in prerentlng the liquor f^om 
coming into contact with the attnoepberio air daring the process of racking, is Ibis : The flnt 
fermentation is what is termed Tinons faimantation, and renilla in the liquor snlQeoted to it 
becoming wins ; if repeated, or acetoos fenDentations are allowed to Adlow, the vinODs and 
saccharine properties of the liquor are conTerted into acid, and the wine becomes Tinegar. 
Now, Uie atmosphere is the laboratory btm wMah the liquor absorbs the ohemioal agent 
whieh prodaeea thsM distinct uid separate fenaentations. And now, praclioaUy to apply 
these absenationB : one hrmentation is all that is wanted to coBTsrt the joioe of the apple 
into wholeeome ridsr. The plan to insure tlus is as follows : — First, grind Uie ^>ides in the 
tndsT-mill, and sqneeie the jnice ftom the pulp, as is dene at present. Second, nm or ponr 
tlie liquor, after being sqaeeied or strained, into a rat, capable of conl^ning three or fonr, 
or even more, hogsheads. This Tat most be placed in an elevated position, at least Btc or 
six feet aboTc the fioor, to admit the hogshead or cask in which the liquor is to be nltl- 
mataly secured, to be placed under it. At the bottom of the large vat a tnbe is inserted, of 
from one and a iialf to two inches in diameter, for the purpooe of discharging into a reoep- 
taele beneath it. Wlule the process of fennentation is going on, tiie top of tJiia tube should 
be corked or plngged np. When Uie liquor in the rat has settled or olaiified, it is drawn off 
into the receptacle below, retaining all its original saoohariue qualities. The operation is 
now eompleled, and the reanlt will be foond to be a liquor wholesome sod palatable, full of 
spirit, riohnesa, and BaTor, and of Talue proportioned to the deaeription or sort of apples 
which are oultiTatad. Our firm o<mTUition is, that the difference in valne of all the eidw 
produced by these simple means, over and aboTe that produced by onr present oareless and 
BloTsnly method, would amount to tens of thouaanda of dollart a year, and would be so mu«h 
dear gain and profit to all those who make older. 

The prodootiati of good aider depends upon the deeeription of traii at whieh it is made, 
the season, and slate of the l^ples when they uie crushed, and the management of the juice 
while it is fermenting. It will therefore be proper to consider the sobjeot under these three 
beads separately : 

1. TJu land of ajipia vUcA moiti (Ai but eidtr. The acid which gives the peculiar 
quick and sharp feeling upon the palate, in good Oder, having first bera notieed in the apple, 
although it exists in many other fruits, has been termed the malic aoid. It may not be amiw 
to My, that it is the due combinaliDn of tlus aoid with taocharins matter — namely, the sugar 
of the apple, properly fermented — which is the object to be unted at in the mannfaotnre of 
cider. In tbe selection of the fruit will depend the proportion of aalio acid contuned in 
the liqoor. The crab has a much greater quantity of this aoid than the oultivated fruit; 
and, generally speaking, in proportion as we obtain sweetness by culture, we deprlTc the 
apide of ite malia acid. Henoe it follows, that Mme^elicions laUe traHn will not make good 
eider ; this role, however, is not invariable, as the golden pippin and soms other fine applea 
appear to contain the proper admixture of aoid and sweetness which is desirable in the 
liquor. Mr. Enight recommends that the different sorts of fruit b« kept eeparate, aud con- 
siders that only thoaa ^>plas which are yellow, or mixed with red, make good cider ; and 
that the tnut of which the flesh or rind is green, is very inferior. He recommends that tiie 
apples sboold be perfectly ripe— even mellow, but never decayed — beftire they are eroshed, 
Blr. Booker is irf opinion that the quali^ of older has deteriorated sinoe inoreased attention 
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lua been paid to orohud*. This ba boIierM to be owing to the want of s daa proportion ot 
the peooliw Mid wUoli i« found in the gremteal qnaatitf in Uie wild ftmit, »iid anggtiila 
Ihkt it BU; be expetUont to mix > oertiin qnanlify of tlie «nb-fti^ileB with tlie fruit befoz* it 
ia oruahed. 

2. l%t beti fnw of thi yiar for ndlmg ridtr. As Hr. Knight Feconunenda tlie fWiit to 
be perfeotlj ripe, eren mellow, before it ia enulied, the pnioeM of making aider, if thia 
eourae i« adopted, oan only happen late in the antomn. Aa it ia diffienll, alao, to manage 
the fermentadan of the Uqnor in warm weather, it ia batter to defer tike ""^"g of cider to 
as Ule a period as poauble ; if, howeTer, the liquor oao be pat into a cold cellar after the 
Arat f^mentatiaD ia OTer, the mannfactore might oommanoe earlier. It ahould be ttome in 
mind that the juice of aikrip« finita fermenta mora quicklj tiian that of those wliieh are ripe. 

8. ftmaUation of lie jtaet. The reaearohei of eoientifio men, althoogh Teiy elaborate, 
haTe done very little in throwing light apon the nature of fermentation : it appeara to par- 
take. In a measure, of the rital principle, of the phenomena aUending wbioh we know 
nothing. Many cnricua and intereaUng facta hare been diacoTered daring the inieattgation, 
bnt none of which ^ipaar to be of moch uae in the making of dder. There are three kinds 
of fametitatioa, or mther there are aotoe products which pass regularlj throagh three 
•tagea of fsrmantation— oanely, the rinona, the aoetotta, and the pntresoenL Other aab- 
Btancea pssa at once to one or other of the latter atages ; gam and water tnming to rinegar 
withoat forming any ainrit, and meat at once putrefying. It ia not derirable that tiie rinona 
ftirmentatian ahonld be ocmplete in the mannfaetore of cider, in irtdoh caaa alt the anger of 
the apple woold be atmrerted into apirit ; thit noTer doea h^ipcn withoat a portion of lioegar 
bung alae formed, the aeetona fermentation going on eoqjointly with the rinona; aa when 
dder fretB a great deal, it may be Tory strong, bnt ia comparatiTely of little Tslne, baring 
loat all ila ridmeaa, and become aonr. The rinoos fermentatian atope natarally beibre it has 
mn its oooree, and it ia the ol:iJeet of the maker to anil himself of thia propar^ in the 
liqaor, and to endeavor to pretent an; aeoondary fermentaticn taking place ; the nomtier of 
•ohamea whioh have been enggeated to prevent thia showa ttiat it is the moat important 
point to be attended to ttl the manafactore of good cider. Hr. Booker is of (he opinion that 
a hnndred-gallon caak is mnoh betMr than one larger, and that the liqaor is not only mor« 
easily managed, bnt more likely to be good; it may be that dder in large eaaka beOMnea 
stronger, but it ia not lo fteqnently rich aa in small hogsheads. Although it may not be (q>- 
parent, fermentation oonunenoee aa aoon as the juice is ezpreeaed trom the frnit ; and the 
sooner the cask is filled and allowed to remain qniet, the more regnlar and oertain will be 
the prooeaa. What ihonld we think of the brewer who, while hia beer was working, brew«d 
another qnantity, and added the raw wort to the first T Tot this la oonstantly done in 011- 
iBg a lai^ cask with elder ; or eyen worse, for tiie apple-juiee is added oold, whereaa the 
wort might be mixed with Qie beer wbile warm. It would be grsaUy better to keep Uie 
liqaor in open tube, (all enongh be obtained to fill the cask, and then to pat it together at 
once. The appUoation of cold will cheok fermeotatioD immediately. " I have seen liquor 
in a state of froth boiling ont of a large jar, suddenly reduced to a state of qaieeoenoe, by 
pumping water upon the aide. This fact induced me to cause an experiment to be tried 
daring a Tciy bad season for the eider-making, the weather being Tery warm : ft oask of 
juice waa rolled into a brook of oold water, and sunk by stones attatdied to It ; It remaned 
In that position till nearly Ctuiatmas, and was much better than any other made tiiat year. 
Ferfeot stillness is very desirable, as motion is found to eioite the aoelons fermentuion. A 
bottle of irine attached to the swi of a windmill in motion, waa, after three days, oonverted 
into rinegar, although closely corked. When a second fermentation does take plaoe in tMer, 
therF ia very little hope of its being rich and good. In auch eaae, I ahonld recommend ita 
being drawn out into tubs, exposed to the oold m much ts posnMe, and, after being thiu 
flattened, put back into the cask, at the aame time wall atirring up the widtes of fifteen or 
twenty eggs, preriooaly u^ed up with a portion of the liqaor; if this snooeeds iu fining it, 
whioh probably it will, it may than be racked into a clean cask, and oloaed aa mnoh ta pos- 
sible tnaa the air. It la probable that a great deal of miacbief is oansed by aome principle 
of ftrmentatiou remaining in the oaak; this might be prerented by well aoalding the (taaks 
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iMfore t^areSll«d; or, irkkt I think would b« better, by wuhing out the «m1ci wiUl oImt 
Uae-mter. Om Urge pieM of line pat into » ho(phe»d of water, and tllowed to settle, 
wenld uitwer tiie pmrpoaa. Some brimatorie nwloheB burned in the oeaki WDiUd hare a ten- 
dwc; to prcToot fermentation," — Journal of Uu Boeuty of ArU. 

KnnMr*! Ffttaot FortsUe Cider and Wine MilL 

tarn pecnliar fMtore of this mill li an arrangement of reciprocating piitomi, wUch, I17 
tiielr altemato action, wfll oanee a qnantE^ of apple* or grapei eontinoally to advance with 
Irreaiitible force against the paaaiag teeth of a rapidly-rerolTing cylinder, so diat by the 
action of the latter the whole thiit la at once reduced to pulp, and discharged into the tab 
beneath the mill. The idea mltmitd, and which Ib thne beantiftilly and effectiTel; rednced to 
praotioe, is that of exaotlj imitating the action of the human hand in holding an apple 
agunst the teeth of a roTOhing cylinder nntil it is entirely rednced to ptilp. 

On Uie Kann&otnre of Wine, and tlie Cnltivation of the Orape fbr tlie 
Vinta^ intlie TTnited Statsi. 

Tm fallowing aitlole on the already important branoh of Amerioan indnitry — the mali>- 
betnre of wine and the cnttiTation of the grape for Uie lintaga — hai been prepared from 
tiirae serwal artlclaa, which hare been recently pnblishad in the Philadelphia Horticnlts- 
ralist, Putnam's Magadne, and Hanafield's Rulroad Journal. 

The oultitation of the vine, at an artioie yielding oommeroial piodnota, has only recently 
aommoDced in (he United States ; bat lu extensiou is ao rapid, that the day eannot be br 
distant when wine will be otasied among the great staple prodacliona of the oountry. In 
(he Talley of Ohio, taking Ciunnnati for a oentre, within a radius of tWMity miles are 
planted SHeen hundred aoru of rine-yarda, two-thirds of which are in bearing. The 
kTaraga yield will not be estimated at less than two boudred and fifty gallons of wine per 
Mrs, whieh will giTi) as the present yield, two hundred and SAy thousand gallons of 
wine, worth thim one dollar to one dollar and fitly cenia par gallon. The rapidity with 
which this cultiTation inoresMS may be inferred from the statistioa, which show that last 
yaar were sold in Cinoinnati too mUiioat of grape-cnttinga, and four hiKiJrtd Ihoammi 
roots; a quantity sufficient to plant more than six hundred sores of Tineyards. niese 
were distributed to erery part of the Union, from Now fork to Missonri, and as fu soDlh 
ss Qeorgia and Texas. The STSrage prices were, for cuttings, two dollars and a half per 
thousand, and for roots, forty dollars per thooaand. It is interesting to know that while 
the inerease has been ao large in the quantity of wins manufaoturod, the demand inoreases 
in a still greater r«tio. The first onltiTators found considerable difficulty in obtaining a 
market for the produce of their vinsa, but now thsy have a ready market for their rintage 
ftt good prices. In addition to the amonot noder oultiTation for grapes aboTs statod, other 
parts of the South and West are extensively employed in the ssme manner. At Hermann, 
Missouri, there are five hundred acres, and in Indiana, Kentucky, Tennsssse, North Caro- 
lina, and Qeorpa are probably as many acres more. 

The qnaotity of wine made in the United States, sooordlng to the detuls of the two 
last eansuB returns, la •• f^ows : — 

In 1640, the whole amount cetomed was 124,783 gallons; in ISSO, 219,101 gaUons; 
increase, 80 per cent. An axandnation of the following table shows that the oultiTation 
of the 'rine does not sueoead in some States where it has been already attomptad : 
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TUi tabl* M«ma aoDolmiTelj to ahoir Oat ilw enltare of tkt grkpe is loiiBg ground Im 
t&« M*er*l AtUnUo StetM, aod Innratiing vith gr«kt npidltj in th« Tkllaji of ths OUo 
ud Miwoori. Ths ouibb ntuiiu for 1640 wd IWO give tht foUowlug •ggregMe of iria* 
prodnotioD in New Jereej, Psniu^lTmnlk, llBrylwid, Tirglnis, tndNortli Carolina: in IMO, 
74,264 gilloaa; io 1660, 44,998 gkUons. 

For th« wme paziod, JioweTOr, wa hava tke fiJlewlng ■• tlw sggTagnte prodaotion of 
tfea fiTo SUtaa in tha TaUajs of tlie Oliia and Miwonzi : in 1640, 26,liU gallou ; in 1S60, 
68,985 gaUo&a. A loir eatiuMa of tlw win* prodooa of the «atln Ohio Vallaj tor tha 
7«u 1866 vonld bo 600,000 gnUons ; and it naj 1m mIUj pradletad dwt the pndnetiaa 
of tha sima territory in 1660 will be oonsted b; milliona of gallono. 

An attention to lotaUtia will ihow wharato *"■»■■<"»" gnjte-onltDio ia tending. Thoe, 
in 1640, two4binli the vine made in Oliio wm made in fiielimond oorb^, bnt in 1860 
four-fifths tha wliolo was nuda In Hamilton, Bnllv, and Clennont eonnties, in tha Tiinni^ 
of CindmiBtL In Eentnelij, most of the wlua ia made in the ridnit; of LDmirilU and 
Conngton. In Indiana, in the tioinit; of I«iirenMbnrg and JeffersonriUe, (oppoute Lonia- 
^e.) Thaae plages are all in the space of 100 miles on the Ohio Blrer. 

It ia an interesting qneatian how this Inareased prodaotion of wine will affeet our popu- 
lation, viewed in relation to fte nibjeot of intamparanoe. 

B; the oenaas of 1860, it appasra tliat the imports of foreign winea Into the tTnhed 
States for that jaar amontited to little over >^ millioni of galloni, while onr home manit- 
faetores of whiBbj, ale, and apiritaons Hqnon reached the mrormoiu earn of eigfa^-elx 
mllUoni of gallons ; one qnarter of a gallon for each person, and in valae only ten oenta 
par ^aar ; wbila France consnmei nine hnndred millions of gallons of wine, eqaal to 26J 
gallons to eTerj man, woman, and child (of either lei) in her popoladon. 

Tbeae fsoti are well worthj of coneiderktion, eapedallj whan we reflect that Frane« 
■nttsini the repotation of being a most temperate oonntrj. Indeed, if we oompara the Tine- 
growing with tha non-Tine-growlng countries of Enrope, we find that dronhennaM, with 
its earloads of erll, traTsrees the non-prodncing North only, while fte Sonth furnishes » 
prenming example of sobriety. 

In regard to the limits within which the onHnre of the grape for eommerolal pnrpoMa 
In Enrope is restrieted ; — The cnldTatlon of the Tine is oonflned to tlie diatrist within tbo 
parallels of Lisbon, 88° 42' (ses-basrd,) snd ntiaonm, (Cas^dan Sea,) 46" 2(K, making a nmg' 
qf 8°. Bnt It niist be obMrred that Uiere are large distriets within Qdi range where the 
line will not grow. These are the elerated and exposed plains of tha interior. In Asia 
knd AfHoa, Uie Tine limit mns farther sonth, to abont 80", bat hardly as far north, making 
in all about 12° of latitode. 

In tha United States, the rine limits are EI Paao in New Meiiso, latitado Z2?, and Ann 
Arbor, (Michigan,) 42°, making a geographical loiu of ^xmt 10°. Bnt it most be remeni- 
bered that there are large distrlela within these limits, which, on aoeonnt rither of the 
hnmiditj of -the climate or the height of the land, will not bear Tines. 

The grape, to make good wine, reqnires a temperatare of at least 67° Fahrenhnt, in 
■Qjnmcr. Hence, the grape will not make wine to proflt north of Ctereland ; and ts the 
northern half of Ohio, Indiana, and HllnoU is a high plus, swept by lake-winds, it is not 
at all probable that wins can be made proBtably north of the centre of these Steles. 
So also, the Tine will not make good wine in a Tery hot or a hnmid elimate. Ths onlti- 
TstioD of the vine fi>r wine is, therefore, oonGned to a Ter^ small district ; and in Ua 
United Sutes that district will prebably be foond dtlefly In the Talleya of the Ohio and 
Missonri. 

-Notwitlistaiiding (he adaptation of this section of onr country for tha oaltiTation of 
^0 Tine, few are aware how diffienlt a matter it was to Introdace this branch of domeatia 
indoslry. Many years were spent in ansDoaessnil attenpla, and not a few initanees of 
aoTere loss and disappointment to the early cnltiTators occurred, before saccess was 
attuned. Although, fMm die earliest settlements of the West, variaos efforts were made 
to eiiltt*ate the nse, both by importing foreign Tsrieties and by selecting the best pro- 
dutiona of DDT natiTs wllda, not one of thess early vineyards Is now In esistenoe, and 
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so ODsliu, to tUa daj, ia uijput of tfaa United Stctei, been raeu—jftJ InobUtnlng cTen 
K toler&ble TineTsrd fhMn uij fbre^ grmpa.* ThooBuidE of indlTlduall have triad it, oa 
A nDkll aeale. In Tuioiu pkrta of tho UiiIod ; knd Borertl perfani — u, for eiftmplo, Mr. 
Loabat, Mr. LonKWortb, &e., of gnU eiperionee BbroMl or knoirledga «t home, jolnod to 
■bnndaDt capital — hsTi triad it dd a large R»1a. Tho molt, in retry cne, ha« baan the 
■■Be : a aauon or two of pron^e, tiien ntttr hUnre, and flnallj oompUta abandDntnent 
of the theory. The only Thiayarda eTer MoaeeBtOl 1b Anariaa are thoie of Ameriaaa 
papM. We might add here that one foraign grape hat been Boooetifbll; aooUmatad here, 
and only ona. The ■* Traminer," fliota the Bhdngan, a amall-bwriad rlne, ha* been par- 
■oaded to thriTe here, by Mr. Longworth. But tUs, for the maDD^tore of wine, is 
abnoBt Talneleea. Nor bu one of the bnndreda of nnraerTmen and amatenra who hare 
beeo, and ettll are, indnitrionaly etriTing to obtain neir teedling Tarietiea, yet produced 
one which hat been aoflidently valaable in all reapeeta to eome Into general onlttiation. 

While the attempt to introdaee the enltora of the grapa wai maintainiDga doabtfUl eon- 
fllet with apparently inanrmonntable obataolMi, it reoured the timely aid of Mr. Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, who, after spending mora than one imali fortone in fmitleM attempta 
to introdnoe tiie foreign vine and Tine-dreesera, obt^ed and proved llie vslne of the 
Catawba Orapa, which now conatitntM niae-tentha of the Tineyards enltiTated In the Weat 
This is a natiTe grapa, obtuned fkom the monntvna of Horth Oaiolina. In the maunfto- 
tore of wina, Mr. Longworth baa rendered to tii« eoimtry no leaa dgnal aerrlce ; for, vith- 
ont any ezperiaDoe to gnlda bim which was adapted to our new cirenmataneas, a mnlti- 
tnde of Tazadoos disapp^tmenti and leasee were met and OTercome. Eren aftar years 
of aaoceaafnl mannfaotitre, a year or two sinoe, throng some nntoward circiunstanae, he 
lost by bunting, in a eingla seaaan, thirty-Biz thousand bottlae, valned at one dollar par 
bottle — enough to haya ruined any ordinaiy fortune. Ko wonder then that all the line-dreaa- 
ers of the aoantry regard Mr. L. as the hther of wine-cnltore in the United Statea ; ha 
hsTing aecompliBbad, by his own priiate fbrtone and untiring anterpriae, that which moat 
atherwiie have &iled or only lucoeeded by alow degrees. Mr. Longworth Is still extending 
his arrangements for tiie manuiiietnre of hia " aparkling Catawba," by building yet other 
oellara, where the proeeaa paooUar to the manufaoture of thia wina may be perfected. Hie 
eeHara hmlsh thla year (ISG5) one hundred and twenty thousand battles of the "spark- 
ling," and next year be expects to incraaae the amount to two hundred thousand bottles. 

The "stJD" or "dry" wines are the kind chiefly made by other onltiTaton ; indeed no Tine- 
yard, howerer small the cellarage of iti proprietor, seems to be without its oaaks of wine, but 
the mannfacture of the " sparkling" reqnires a deep cellar with large tuns for its fermentation. 

Great elforta are being made by the moat enterprising cnltiTaton to produce and introdooe 
new Tirietiee of the grape, but at preaeot none bare bean suffidcmtly teated to enUtle them to 
a Tory prominent place in general cnllJTation. Thus &r the Catawba stands nuiTalled. The 
Isabella in this cUmata ripens ita berries nneqnaQy; and the "Cape" is eren being dugnpas 
not worth onltitation. Mr. Longwoirth, Hr. Buchanan, Dr. Moshcr, and all who hare tried 
it express great hopes of the "Harbemont," and it la forming a large share in the new planta- 
tions now being made. It is sUd to bloasom about ught days later than the Catawba, and to 
oultlira its fruit several days Monv. It is a small, nearly blaok beny, growing rery close on 
the cluster — very sweat, with tender pulp and thin skin, and not as liable as other varieties 
to be afboted by the "roL" 

■ Of thft nhou axp«rlmaiit« amda wlUi rflgud to cnltlTsttDf ftinlen ETi^pv here, w« vU] EnnitioD a Ebw. Mr. 
FBBHntl«, tt Long Idiinfl, HbbUitud a Tlnvtrd of tbidgB (npw thsn, vaA wu anillT aanpellHl to KlnnlDa 
It. If . LoBlHt i^uittd llirtf Km at Nbv Ctncbt, L. I., with dw hnndnd and tltj tbannnd bopartsd tIum, 
udtlurtbianBo^nrilliaiUdtheTlKV. Hr. N. Idogwortb, of aculDuU, alia (tIbI t Tuhlj of inpH from 
BodHai aad tb* Tldaltr >f nuk. Ttrnt ba gMabwl fnu M. Loabafi itn^TUd. Tbrnj did not ■nsniML 
rnmHadAx b« tanportid Mi UuiMBd TlnMof tlHir beat wlu gnpst; thtn wen notsd op, (Her trU, H Torib- 
l«a UctlJ, ^ vneand mna tbomud Ttne* ft«a tht, Jm*, lod, afW trial of fin jeafa, tbsn alao v«» 
thnnavv TbaTfai*4nwn«V*nT,I>natt«>pt«ltbi<imltancf TlnHfXniBirttKtland,>lthDabelteTiu- 
MH. TbolDTDitadTlMilutidlB tboonlJTlBvaidiarPeaiUTlnnU, Alaliaina,aBdKeiitiiiik7>11dM(ftar 
■ m jmu. Asd Trt then U not a trap* of oar npidiitUx, (o b> fixmd Id Um DDitad SUte* (irltb Uia eiosptkin 
tt ft* Oitalrba} tbit li aol npltad to bs cf tnifB cd^n. 
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The moit ftpproTsd metliod of prapuing the greniul for a Tineyud ii by trencbing with tke 
Epsde two or three feet at depth duriDg tha fdl and winter, pnnom to ^uitiiig. Cnttings 
' ue moeUj naed, tnA are 1^ duo; preferred to rvoti, otbo kt the Mme prioe ; tha ftrgnmeat 
Id tbair fsTor being that the roots whioh ue prodooed from tha foot of the ontting, when onoe 
diatnrbed, will not rewlil; grow KgMo, and these loweat root* »re for the gnpe admitted to be 
the moat important. The onttingB are planted two in a hill in the place where the; are in- 
tended to remain ; and if both grow, one ia cut off or removed to fill varanoies ; the nsnal 
diatance being about three by aiz feet a^tarL The coat of trenching a Tinejard Taries, with 
the nature of the soil, the amount of stone meonntared in the anbsoil, and the amount of noder- 
draining, ftom aixty Id two hundred dollars per acre ; and the planting, inoloding the coat of 
cattings, tntm fifteen to twaDtjf doUara more. The labor required during the first three jeare 
igverf ilight; thorough hoeing two or three timta in a aeaaon, and spring and rammar pruning, 
are all that is nnrnsnnrj In the aeeond year the Tineyard is supplied with stakes, usually of 
good wUt««>ak h«art, oostiog about twelve to fifteen dollara per thontand. Loonat Btnkes 
tn better, and oost about double that sum. The oonunon praotioe is to liave only a ain^ 
et»ke to each Tine; althoogh some TeiysacaeBafnlanltiTatarsnae two stakes with two "bows" 
toeaoh rine. The"bow-aud-8pur"metbodof trimming is the moet general method, althon^ 
many prefer, instead of bending the branch in the shape of a "bow" or oirole, to tnun each 
vine aoroBS to the next stake in the row. 

The great enemy of the finlnet is tha rot. Of this then are two kinds; although bodm 
persons think there is but one, with a sli^t Tariation in its manifbstatioiis. The first makea 
ita appearance in the form of a spot of yellowtsh-brown npon the berry, and is oslled the 
"spot roL" Tills spot rapidly eulargee, so that in twen^-four hours from its first appear- 
ance in a lineyard, one-half of the orop is often blackened, and presents the appearance of 
baring been for weeks affected with decoy. The other rariety of this disease first shows a 
slight discoloration nnder the akin of the berry, sometiines in Teins or blotches, and has brace 
derived the name of "blue rot." All the searching and experimenting of the best line- 
growers have failed thus far to discover aught of its cause or remedy. Some have in despair 
^ven up the attempt to nuke aoy disooveries in this direction, and are In hopes to escape Qm 
difficulty by finding new varieties not subjeot to the disease. 

The following statistiCB furnish some idea respecting the products and profits of the grap*- 
enltnre in Europe and the United States. In 1828, the aggregate number of acres devoted 
to the eoltnre of the vine in Europe was estjmated at 72,687,600 acres, producing 1,674,080,000 
gsllona per """""i Tlus ^ves an average per acre of 187 gallons. According to a careful 
French estimate, the profits of Tine<altnr«, after dedncCing all cbarges, amounted only to five 
per cent on the capital employed. The total amount of capital employed was estimated at 
£200 par acre ; this includes the price of land, machinery, improvements, permanent labor, 
etc. In regard to tlie profits aod prodnots of the rine in the United States; — \li. Bobert 
Buchanan, one of the moat ezperianoed vine-growers in Ohio, has furnished reliable etaUslics, 
baung his estimates on the ooet of getting a vineyard of riz acres nnder tlioroagh cultivation 
and bearing at Cincinnati, and upon its subsequent produce. 

The price of land from fifteen to fifty nules from the city of Cincinnati is estimated at $50 

Trenobing two feet deep STD.OI) 

Cattinga, sodding, and plu^g „ 1115.(10 

CattiDg and Htting ll,tl>0 hlokary ■takes- _ 490.00 

Lsbor of vius-drSBsarB and attempts for Bntyear. SSI.OO 

" " " " aacond " SU.OO 

Haaling cuttings and eontingenalea S3R.M) 

Interest on capital 180.B0 

Total oost of six aonn 3,170.00 

Afltnal oapltsl, per acre STS.SS 

This etiimate from experfeooe, it is found, can be relied on by those wiehing to plant vin»- 
yards fbr profit 

The products, aoootdlng to a csrefol table prepared by Hr. Bnohanan, average of six yeats, 
wore abont 490 gallons per aere. The results of other experiments ooirespond so nearly 
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with this, that the qnltiTKtor nuy nlf with rnnoh eertuntj ob MO gmlloiu par Mn, ftlW two 
Jttn, prOTided the Tin^ud u wall cnltiTmtcd asd pUntad. 
Tha foUowiiig Cable pnt the eott and profit of prodnolioiL: — 
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It thna appears that while the vine i« unaffected bj anj great InoreBie of ineeots, pantaitM^ 
or other cansea of blight, the grape ma; here be cultiTated at a larg« profit, STeu when the 
wine ia rednoed to fifty casta per gallon. Bat luch ia the demand for pure Catawba wio*, 
and Bocb is the coasnniption of wine in this conntry, that it is safe to Ba; l^t in fall thirty 
jetit to oome wine cannot be redooed to fifty cents a gallon. In all that time the good cnlti- 
Tatars must realUe heary proBts. It is true that now and then, as in the droagbt of 1654, 
there will be a fiulure atmost of the grape ; hat the heavy orop of another ;ear will more 
than bring up the average. 

There mDBthe^iit miUntu o/ acret planltd in vmabtfori tlupriet tan htrtduetdla a nntunun 
in ths United Slalet. This fact is enoagh to insure cultJTatara against any haiard of an OTer- 
stocked market There will if obabl; he 600,000 gallons of Catawba wine raised in the Ohio 
Talley in 1866; bat this is nothing to the demaod. If it were doubled (which cannot be) 
every year for five years to come, the market would not be overstocked. 

An experienced cultivator of the vine in Kentucky writes as followe ; — 

Wine can be made as cheap in Kentacky as it ia in France or Qermany ; it can tw made as 
dieap as cider, and at fifteen cents per gallon it will pay better than any of our staple pro- 
dnotions. And now for the proof: Say that an acre of Tines will average 400 gallons. 400 
gallon* of wine^ at fifteen cents, is $60. An acre of cor beat land in hemp will average ax 
hundre^lweight. 600 weight of hemp, at |6, is $S0. Leaving a balance in favor of Che vine- 
yard, ^0, or 100 per cent. One acre of com will average fifty bushels, worth thirty oenta per 
bnsheL 50 bushels, at thir^ cents, is $15. Leaving balance in favor of the vineyard, $46. 
Tb* expenses of establisbing a vineyard will be balanced by the cost of seeds of hemp and 
aom sown annnaUy, making all things equal ia that respect. The tillage of the vineyard and 
imUng wine ]j) not to laborions nor near so expensive per acre as the tdllage and labor of 
tecorlng Che producte of an acre of com or hemp. If we could get one dollar per gallon for 
wine when ready for market, or filly cents per gallon ftom the preea, what a source of wealth 
it would bet Set it down at half these flgnrea, and the gold-minea of California would be . 
poor in comparison. Only to think that 100 acres in vfaieyard, the prodocta at fifty cents per 
gallon, amounts to $20,000 per annnmt A man having five acres, which he could manage 
lutnself, would find them more profitable than • Eentncky farm of two hundred acres, with 
three negroes to cultivate it. 

Let us torn from these pleasing prospeoti for Eentncky, and look at the annual inoome 
Trance derives tma the poorest and (for other purposes] Che moat worthless of her lands. 

The actual returns from the departments of France show a grand total of about 924,000,000 
of gallons as the yearly produce, of which, in round numbers, about 24,000,000 of gallons 
are exported. It is impostdble to esUmate the value of these wines, so various are the quali- 
Sea and pricce; the vintage of a favorite year, in some districts, will command doable and 
triple the prioa of those preceding or sucoeeding. Eftimaling the entire orop at fifteen cents 
the gaDon, however, we find Ihe oetamonnt reaches the not inoondderaUe total of $188,600,000. 
One hundred and thir^-tight oillloni nz hundred thousand doUan I And this thim vrine 
•t five cents a bottle] A snm more than toffident to pay off our national debt, or pnrchase 
(Mm, or buy » large ^eoe of Booth Amerioa, perhaps enoi^ to inolode the Anuion; and 
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■n in a dngle yen. Hsm, in a oannbj of moh last oztont, embracing erny climate, irith MB- 
Bideg and plun* fftTorable for the coltiTation of ths grape, and nadre Tinas orompreading tb» 
foreati and maTahsB in almost erery State, ve, proftMhig to lie a gr«at agrlcnlloral peoplo, 
M far haTC ekwed oar eyea to Uiea« great &cls, and, aicept in a few instanoci, negteoted to 
aT^ onraelTea of the most Imitfal aonrse of national wealth erw witUn tha nach of man. 



Xann&otnn of Wine in Oeorgia. 

TBI &onthem CnltiTator states that the attempt to mannfaotnn wine t^m a natire grape 
has been saooMsftilly tned by Hr. A. Leaty, of Hnnroe oount;, Georgia. The grape is 
knawn u the "Warrenton," and the prodnoe is at the rate of ei^t hnndred gallons per acn. 
Tbe wine resembles the Maddra, and is high-flavored and mild. 

baproremviiti in the Kuiofkotim of Bngir. 

C. Hcsthkir Cou.rm, of London, has reoently obtained a patent for improvemenU in t^e 
mannfacture of sugar, the speeification of which we give somewhat in full, knowing how 
Important a cuuiafiMtnre this Is to a jmj Urge class of agrienltarists. 

This iuveDtion conusls in an improved mode of treating cane-joioe, molsjieeB, t>eet-root 
jmce, and other Baocharise Jnioes and sjrupa, for the purpose of obtaining sugar tborefrom, 
fteed or separated from the impurities and other mbatanoes with which it is miied. 

It has been for some time known that the yield of sugar from cane-juice, molasses, beet- 
root juice, and other sacchsrine juices, is smaller than it ought to be ; and the cause of tliis 
small yield has heen attributed to the use of a large quantity of charcoal to clarify the 
eyrup, whereby a considerable proportion of sugar becomes absorbed, notwithstanding the 
most careful manipolation ; the molasses produced by many of the ordinaiy processes often 
containing nearly as much as 60 per cenL of cryatalline sugar. 

For the purpose of avoiding these evils, the following process is employed; The juices, 
molasses, or symps (obtuned by any of the nsnal means from the engar-cane, beet-root or 
other plants containing saccharine matters) are introduced into the defecation pan, togetiier 
with the quantity of lime or lime-water necessary for defecation. About SO or 40 per cent. 
of lime is sufficient for this purpose. As soon as the lime has produced the requisite effect 
npon tiie liquid, a sufficient quantity of superphosphate of Ume is added to it for tbe purpose 
of nentraliiing the Ume, usually in the proportion of about S parts of the snperphosptiata of 
lime to 100 parts of the jnice. The snperphofpbate of lime may be used at 4° Beaume's 
hydrometer, or at any tiigher degree ; and it is to be added as long as any reddish litmno- 
paper, dipped into the juice, is turned blue. Should too much superphosphate of lime 
happen to be added, tliia error can be rectified by tlie immediate addition of as mnch lima 
or lime-water as the superphosphate of lime in the solution will nentraliie. The mixture 
will, by the above procws, become thick and turgid, and must be filtered, which may be 
done in the ordinary manner through filtering-bags; and the filtered juice or symp is then 
to be eoDcentrated to 16° Beaoine, when it will i^^n become toi^d or ttUckened. For tbe 
purpose of separatiiig any impuritiea which may still remain in the jniee or syrup, super- 
phosphate of lime is again added, so long as litmul-paper, dipped in the jnice, is turned 
blue, after which the mixture is again passed through the filter; and the filtered fiuid thus 
obtained most be ooncentxatad, so as to produce the crystalliiatioD of as tuueh sngor as can 
be separated in this maimer, and the Tocnnm pan and cryetalliilng tubs may be used in the 
usual way for this purpose. Sngar refined or purifled in this manner may be again dissolved 
or converted into syrnp, and again submitted to tJie process, for the purpose of further 
pnrit^g it. 

The crystollited sugar thiu formed is then to be separated in the usual w^ fi*om the retd- 
duel juice or symp with whi<^ it is mixed. 

From this reeidnal juice or syrup a further quauti^ of sugar may be obtained by the 
following prooess: The joioee or syrapa are diluted to abont 28° Beaume with water or 
with some sweet juice, (the defecated juiee of beet-root being preferred,} and lima or 
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lime-water is added ; and about half u nnch m wu used for the flnt procCBa will generally 
be aaJHcient to prodnee the reqaigite defecation. Heat ia then applied, and before the STrap 
twila tuperphospbate of lime is added until Uie syrup ceases tc prodoee an; apparent alka- 
line action npon the testr-papec; and by Uiese meant the phosphate of lime will be precipi- 
tated. The syrup must tbea be Glt«red as before, for the pnrpoie of separaUng it from its 
impurities; after wUch the filtered juice or syrup is to be concentrated and cryatalliied as 
before, for the purpose of obtuning from it a further quantity of sugar. Centrifugal 
maehinee may be used for separating tb« crystallised sugar from Juices or eymps. 

The second reddnal syrup obtained by thie last-mentioned prooeis may also be sabjeotAd 
to tfaa some process as that just described for trentiDg the first residnal syrup, in order to 
obtain, as results, a further quantity of crystallLisd Bugar, to be eeparated from a tliird r«ei- 
dual syrup as before. 

In tlie same maimer the process above described may be repeatedly applied to each resi- 
dual syrup, which may remain after a preTiong process, until the ayrup or juice operated 
upon shall be exbaujited of sngar, or as much so as may be ecouomieaUy practicable. 

nie Tile-layuig Hadiinfl. 

HoBici Gbiblbt, in a recent correspondence witli the New Tork Tribune, states "tliat 
the tile-laying machine of which only drawings and descriptions, so far as I am aware, hare 
reached our country, ie commending itself to the judgment of Britiih improTers. This 
machine, now worked with movable steam instead of horse-power, takes up its position at 
one side of the field tii be dn^ned, and commences the first drain at the point opposite on 
the other, slowly drawing tiienoe to itself a chain, to which ii attached aa apparatus which 
cats a mere crease troia the surface downward to Uis required depth, at which it makes a hole 
barely larger than the tiles, which closely follow on a string, being firmly attached to the 
perforating apparatus, and pud out from the starting-point just as fast as required. Thus 
each foot of the drain is perfected the minute after it is b^un, while the labor of throwing 
out and replacing seTeral cutnc feet of earth for every foot of drain is obviated. Obviously, 
Uiis would not answer id a rooky nor in a miry soil, though in the latter this mode of cutting 
would tend to give fiimuesa to the earth immediately surrounding the drain, at least for a 

Kachine toT Thlanin^ Xainipt. 
At the recent Bshibition ef the Boyal Agricoltural Booie^ (England) at Carlisle, a macbine 
Ibr "thinning tnmipa" was exhitnted by Messrs Oanet ft Son. 



This Invention, shown in the engraving, is designed for fbint^g out the plants in the 
drills, leaving only small bunches al regolar intervBls, varying tW>m ten to eighteen inches 
^art This is ejected by means of a wheel which revolves at right angles to the aiis of the 
machine when in motion, to the outer edge of which are attached a series of horitontal seg- 
■Mntal knivse revolving witli oonmderable rapidi^, describing, in eonsequenee of the forward 
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motion of the nuoLme, k iort of Bpinl onrre, u th« hniTM tt»»el otbt the ridg«. By this 
nwana (hey sweep &iray aU Hie plantii in the intended mterra], leanng nothing to do bat to 
nngle the plants oat by hand, whioh ti done villi great e«H ftnd rapidity by a boj. Five or 
bIx aoraB ma; be tfana thinned out in a day. 

Steam for A^ricultiiTal Fozpoau. 

At the late Pair of the Royal Agrionltnral SocUtj of England, a premlom of £200 [om 
thonsand doUan) vu offered "fir tlie eleatn~ealtivati>r that ihali n lAe moit ^iattil numxr 
lum lie toil, and be an tcomtaneal luitlifuMJ^ tiuptow or the ffxvb." 

In Tiew of the great attention irhiott this enbjeet la eioitlng, the Englieh Agrionltoml 
Oaiette pablished the following artiole, addreesed to the "Committee of Award," in whioh 
are set forth the alleged advantages of the itflam-cnltiTator or digger orer the plow or 
spade. We recommend the article to the attention of Amerioan invenlorg, aa clearly setting 
forth the reqniaite enda whioh most be obtained to render any snoh iDTtntion prsotical and 
Baeeessrnl. — Sditor. 

"J\tm the BcfL" Mark tbii eipresuon; for the whole oharaoter and eScienoy of th« 
machine depends on this paint. Break up, loosen and commingle the soil aa mnch as yoa 
please, in preparing a Beed-bad for any crop, but if weeds and graiBOB be left sUU green on 
the tnr&ce, if the seeds of onr annn^ infesting enemiee remain in hTOiable eipoRore to the 
Tivifying ennBhine and feeding dewa, year tillage will be ntterly abortiTe. On the other 
hand, if the ground be a stubble, bury eyery weed and withetiog stAlb, and yon promote ita 
decompoeilian in the soil, making manure of what would otherwise iqjure as well as encmn- 
ber; if it be a sward or a lea, still more urgently mart yon inter erery blade and plant 
that might spring up among your intended crop. In the ftandamental openition of tillage, 
the deatmction of all remoante of old crops, and the loosening up of the staple for a suooeed- 
ing one, yon must "torn the soiL" Was it not for this Tory purpose of bnrying obnoiioiu 
Tegetation, and opening up a I^^ah surface of earth, (hat plows with monld-boards snpsr- 
seded the imperfect scratching instroments of joret Is not the chief bolt of the plow itsdf 
that it doee not completdy hide all snrface vegetation, bat too often (especially when the 
plowman is blamable) leaves grass or oUier living growth to eboot up amoiig the seams of 
its furrows, and defy the weeder of the coming crop t For ihany tillage purposes, such as 
autumn cleauung or spring grubbing, no ench inversion is needed; but in the Sret nnd 
foundation-work of breaking np after a crop, and to the full depth of the intended staple, 
yon mutt "turn the soil." Perhaps an iostrument able to stir and mix every portion of a 
deep staple might be made to bring np repeated inttalmenta of earth long buried, and thrust 
down the long-exposed surface to take its place, at the same time forking oat root-weeds and 
rubbish. As far ss fertiliiatiou is ooncemed, perhaps a frequent eomnixmg of soil and sub- 
soil might suffice, instead of alternate exposure of each upon tiie surface; buttbe considera- 
tion of weeds alone inculcates the neoesai^ of ■' turning the soiL" Therefore we maintain 
that the Bret condition of the socie^'i oS^ is well cboaen, and that the premium will be 
misappropriated, in the opinion of practical men, if given to a machine (no matter how expert 
at comminution] tiiat cannot entirely bury the anrAee. 

Then it must be also "an eeonomioal substitute for the plow or the spade." If there shall 
be an engine tliat turns over furrows effectively at less cost than the plow, (first expense 
inelnded,) although it may be incapable of any other labor, ^ve it the priie. And shonld 
there be a machine unable to plow at all, but able to dig in as perfect a manner as men can 
with spades, if it wilt perform this work alone more cheaply thou men, it ia entitled to the 
priie. Plowing onght to be accomplished for less money than by horses, and digging (though 
this of course is a more expensive operation) at less cost than by men. 

The judges have not to determine whether or not digging i la spade will be too eipendv« 
for the farmer, although intUspensable to the market gardener ; whether or not a cheaply- 
digging engine would not inaugurate miracles upon the olays; but, (useful or not,) according to 
ikt ttmt of the offer, they mast award the preminm either to an engine that digs more ecouo- 
Mlcalty than the spade, or that plows more economieallj than our present horse-plow. 
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Should ft nuMhiDe be prodiuwd of raffiaient Tsrutile porera to izeoute. both shtClow irork 
like a plow and deep worlc like a spwle, Bocb > doablj-clever ooutriTUice irill of eonrae merit 
the paJm. 

Before awuding the pri*e, and so pronooseing Boav inTentloii to be an "eoonomieal Bnb- 
stitata" for the implement! with which to break ap and inrert whole groiuid, not merel; for 
the grubbere and harrows with which we stir and pnlreriie soil alrtad; broken, let the judgee 
weU weigh this point of "economy." Beiidea tiie working «ipentea, thej must aalculat« Che 
wear and tear and the interest of the first ontlay in pnrehasiiig the machine ; and on the 
other ude of the aenoont the; must be prepared with rimllar eatimations of the charges for 
food, attendance, deprecisUona, &c. attaching to horses and common implements. On the 
credit side they will have to compare the eicelleace or inferiority of the respcctiTe operations, 
and particnlarly they should fix a money TaLne npon the tint tantd in the performance of the 
work, inasmuch as there is a great adxantftge in haTing a breadth of land prepared for sow- 
ing in lees time than nsual, thongh the acreage expense may be the same; and snj means 
(without incurring any nentralinng disadTantage] which giTea the hosbandman greater com- 
mand oter hia soil, and more independence of the weather, is certainly to be valued as a pecn- 



Steaia Kaohinery lor Cnltlvatiiig Land. 

Thx annexed engTBTing represents an English inTentioD, patented by Mr. John Bethel, of 
London, for adapting steam machinery for the coltiTation or liigpng of land for agricnltnnLl 
purpoaae. 

In this arrangement, as will be seen in 
the engraving, the digger is placed behind 
the apparatus, which ia moniited on four 
wheels, and is intended to be drawn forward 
by horses : a a repreeento the boiler and 
engine supplying the power ; b b the lerer 
fhunea, at the outer end of which the dig- 
ger e i: is located. Motion is communicated 
from the crank-shaft d, on which is a band- 
wheel d, from whence a band passes around 
another bond-wheel / on the axle of the 
leier snns b b. Motion is by means of this 

band communicated from the band-wheel /, at one tad of Qie lever arms A, to a timilar band- 
wheel /, on the axle of the digger-wheel e, at the opposite end. The depth to which the prongs 
of the digger enter the ground is regulated by rai^ng or lowering tht aorew-shaft r by means 
of a winch at its upper end. 

Fisker's Steam Flow. 

Thi London Agricultural Oaiette furnishes the following description of the construotion and 
operation of a new steam-plow, recently invented by Messrs. I^kar, of Slamfordabun, Eng- 
land, and exhibited at the agricnltnral &ir at Carlisle, June, 18C5 : — 

" The whole apparatus ia novel, and, we may say, nnoommonly promidng. Instead of a 
heavy wire rope to drag the plow frane by main force, a light endlesa hemp rope, only three- 
eighths of an inch tUck, commumcates power t« the plow carriage, which we may call locomo- 
tive, as it propels itaelf in the following manner: a grooved wheel aet in motion by proper 
spur-wheels from the rigger actuated by the hemp rope, winds, as it ware, along a atrong wire 
rope laid upon the ground ; and the frame, bdng thne eerried slowly forward, drap plows or 
other implements after tt. The hemp cord does not touch the ground, but ia held up at evety 
forty yards' diatance by a ' horee,' or small friction palley-frane, about three and a half feet 
high. This cord travels at the rale of twenty miles per hour ; but the apeed being reduoed 
by the wheel-work upon the plow carriage, the latter travela only two tniles per hour. When 
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tiro plowi are in woA ftt onoa, luniig tlia draught of four lionwa, the atrun opon the rajudljr- 
Tannmg oord will thoi be leoa thu half a haise't draught We were infarmsd by the exhi- 
bitor that a fonr-horie engine is aoffieiendj powerftil to work two plows, and that with foor hun- 
dred-weight of goal it will plow fimr aoret inaday, tiia«ipeu*e for labor being onl; that of two 
men and a boy. If this be itriotly the fact, we hara a oomplete inTontion able to plow li^t 
land at a aoBt of Bay Si. per acre. That it ia not Imx from the tmth we are nm, for we onr- 
•elTea saw one plow drawn at the rale of at least two miles per hour when the engioe had only 
Mven ponndi or eight pounds pr«eeiire npoo the square ioeb, and this «u an engine of ms- 
horse power at 40 ponndi preeaure. To be eai% the land had been prerioiuly plowed, pol- 
lemed, sa^jeoted to the trial of all lOTla of drills and been afterwards w^ trainpted by 
bondreds of people, and Mnaolidated withnin, m tliat the poeuble qoantity and quali^of 
the worii oeuld not well be Honlained. The plowing we saw was reepeetably though roughly 
dme, bnt there was one point really performed — the fnirowE were well tamed. If a atean 
ODltirator can inTOrt the soil tfcoroaghly and oheaply, we may pnt ap with a little luperfeolioii 
in the straightnen of onttiiig and ereuaee* of laying. The method of anohoring the pnlleys, 
and the arrangement of the pulleys and ropes, is Tary ingeniona, and can hardly be expluned 
with brevity. The anchorage consiBlB of a plat« or plow, a few feet in length, and ei|^t 
^ innhes only in depth ; this oan be easily drawn forward n the gronnd withont the tronUe of 
digging holes, taking Of, setting down agun, &o., and yet it present! a sufficient reristanoe 
ridewaya to the poll of the ropes. A wheel, pinion, and crank, on each anchor is need to dnv 
It by means of a rope towards a fixed post, when it is required to be shifted. The arrange- 
ment of the roped about the anchcnvd pnllc^a is like that of the ohaina In a (ravelling crane, 
the anchor^e being shifted forwards at iutensls without altering the length of the nq»e. 
The plows are not rigidly attached to the traTclling frame, but are hung by short iron beams, 
which form leTars, baring a slight degree of play up and down. Throe ar« four plows — two 
before and two behind the carriage, pointing opposite ways, a neat lerer momnent lifting 
two out of work and dropping the other pair of plowe in ; so that the maohlne eu> plow bottt 
ways without haTii^ to turn round at the land's end." 

Boyddl'i steam Hon*, or "TrMtiim Bngim." 

A nw carriage without a name, bnt which is described as a sort of portable r^w^ m»- 
ohine, has been exhibited in London. It is a carriage that takes its own railway along with 
it — rails, pUnk-bearings, aod all— and keeps putting down tod taking up its track as it pro- 
ceeds. This strikes cue at first like the idea of getting into a basket and lifting yourself by 
the handles, but the editor of Chambras's Journal has seen the mBchina operate, and thus de- 

"It is evident that a flat deal-board wiU not, weight for weight, aink so for down into a bed 
of mud as will the narrow tire of a cart-wheeL It is etident, too, that cart-wheds may have 
a nJlway tire or edge, instead of an ordinal? tire or e<^ : and that a line of nuls admits of 
bdng laid down upon a wooden pUnk. A pereon, likewise, may readily conceive the idea of 
laying down one of these rail-planka under aaoh wheel ; and this, indeed, is very much Uka 
what is ordinarily dotte In the oonstmetion of a common railway. The problem, IhereforB, 
was this: to oonstruct the wheels in such a manner, that by means of oertaln myBterions-look- 
ii^ lavera, pins, aorewa, and iron arms, th«M railway-planks, when passed over by the wheels, 
should be taken ^ by the ntaobineiy, and laid down in a new spot ; and this problem has 
aotnally been solved. Each wheel admits of bting represented as oontisting of a urcle In- 
•eribed witJiin a hexagonal ftame of flat boards, each furnished with raJlway-ttimndngB. If 
the hexagonal frame be Euppoaed out or divided into mx component planks, one of these 
planks laid down beneath each carriage-wheel, and the carriage itself pushed forward. tlier« 
would be supplied for it a short railway, having a length equal to the length of each plank ; 
and the eamage having run on to the extremi^ of the rail-planka, might easily be bvns&rrad 
to another pair, if they oonld be placed in due opposition with the last. In this mannfO', by 
means of two seta of alternating planks, the curiage might be made to run to any required 
diAauoe. Now, this Is jost that which is aaecmplished by the rolAtlon of the wbeds the^A- 
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selves in the carriage under nonaideretion ; only, instead of tlie altematioii of two pdrof 
plonks merel;, the chimges are played on no less than uz pair, one pair alone being in ptooe 
contact irith the anderlying gronnd at one linie." 

This Di&clilna was exhibited at the recent exhiUtion of the Boyal Agrienltonl Sooietj, 
Carlisle, England. Mr. 8. W. Johnson, of tha K. T. Connby Ckntlenum, who witneseed Its 
opera^ons, speaJu of it as follows : — 

" It seems to InToWe a valoable prinolple, and extdtM Tsst tntereflt I did not see tt fu 
opersUon, but saw a one-horse cart with wheels rigged on the same plan, which was pretty 
hearily loaded with tllee, and driTcn about, backed, and tnmad short, orer ridged and raoentiy- 
plowed land, and its action was very good. I donbt if the load would have hem nearly bo 
easily drawn with a common cart In crosdng the dead ftirrows, the shoes in a manner 
bridged the hollow, not allowing the wheels to run so low aa they most have done otherwise. 
This cart is of oonrse munly intended for soft or plowed land, and donbtlMB it will not b« 
long in becoming useAiI and nsed." 

Faxm Stflam-EngiiiA. 

A QOBBssPonniiT of the Sdentifle Amerioan, writing fri»n Chillicothe, Ohio, italM that a 
portable eteam-eng^e for dri^g a grain-eeparatcr and thrasher, has been canetmcted in that 
^Boe and in opentjon since the 6tb of last Jnly, thrashing and cleaning trmn five to six hun- 
dred bushelE per day. It is capable of doing more than this, but B. Wade.-.for whom it was 
boilt — saya that this Is eicellent work. The boiler is tnbulBr ; the cylinder is of six inches 
bore and twelve inehee stroke. It makea one hundred and seventy-ftve rerolntdona per minute, 
with steam at for^ ponnda pressure, and does more work than any ooBunob thwehing machine 
driven by eight horses. It is placed on broad nead-wheeU, four foet in diameter, is easily 
drawn from place to place by two horses, with the boiler filled, and is very eoooomloal in the 
OB* of ftaeL lliia engine Is oapahle of driving various agRanltaral machines and sawing 
firewood Ibr the fhmily. 

Imptorementa in Eotary Bpades and Siggm. 

Qibb/t and Seq^aft Eotary Spadt. — This machine, the Invention of Hr. L. H. CHbbs, of 
Washington, and Prot^or Hapes, consists of two cast-iron ciraular plates, about two inches 
apart ; and working between them are eight stoat, narrow, wronght-iron teeth, curved some- 
what like the old-fuhioned cultivator testh. These teeth are hung, and have a trigger to throw 
them oat as the machine ref olves. A yoke of oien are mffident to draw the machine, and as it 
progresses each tooth in snceeedon la pressed into the earth by the weight of the machine ; 
and, when the weight falls upon the trigger, the tooth is thrown out with its load of earth, 
which Is thns.mtied and pulverized as thoronghly as if forked over. The two wheels ont a 
fnrrow about two feet wide and nine Inches deep, wUeh can be increased to any desired width 
and depth. It requires no holding, yet la provided with handles eo fixed as to throw the 
machine out of the ground. 

Oitton't Puffing Maehint. — This implement, an English invention, whieh has recently, to a 
cimsideraUe extent, come into use, oondsts of a number of cylinders, of about three and a half 
inohes in diameter and six inches long, revolving on a fixed axle. On each of the cylinders is 
oast a disc, twelve inches in diameter, whioh is ftmlshed with ten teeth or prongs of mal- 
leable iron or steel, of a curved or cat-claw fom, springing f^m i& periphery, and which, 
partly by the wdght of the implement and partly by the strain of draught, is forced into the 
gronnd, and, as the implement advances, digs or forces np the soil ; in fhet, each prong per- 
forms precisely the office of a pick or hack in loosening Hie soU. Thb forking-np or loosen- 
ing of the soil is not the only Important ofilce of the implement ; hut f^m the curved form of 
(he testh, it lirinp all roots and flbrons matter within the depth of Its operation to the mr- 
fbce ; thus producing a clean as well as a ft'ee tillage, or at once acting most effectively as a 
grubber in brining np root-weeds, and at the same time performing the most important 
fimatioQ of the plow in aerating the soil The Implement Is monnted on a eb^ng founc, 
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p«rtiT of cut and pvUj of nullwbla iron, and fumished with a simple but moaC ingeulous 
apporatiu for regnlatiiig the deptlt af iti vorlang in tha soil. 

SamuduM't Sotary Diggar. — This inTuitioii, bj Mr. B. SomaeUon, of Banbiir;, England, 
consiils of a uiqile Cnuna, nmning on two wheels, wluoh, in their revolation, ooose a wriM 
of forks or prongs to loown and polTeriie iha wrth to > depth of eight or lea inehea, and 
orer a width of IhrM feet Five or tix horset, aooonling to the stat« of the soil, attended b7 
two men, an able to work orw five or uz Mree a day. As the prongs oome round, thej 
bring Dp ^e soil and let it fall backward in a weU-polTerised and mixed state ; and to k««p 
them free from akrtli, eaoh <drala of prongs works between a corrtuponding set of stationaij 
olearing-teeth on the frame. This machine hal been exIeosiTelj introduced into Scotland ; and 
tlie BAjal AgTionltnral Sooietj of En^and awarded it a ulrer medal after a thorongh trial at 
Qloooeater. The depth of entrance of the prongs it ai^nsted b; a handle, geared to a pinion, 
working in a segmental tooth-rack on the framework. It will be readilj apparent that thia 
machine will pnlveriie the soil more effeotnallf than the plow and the harrow. The onlj 
otjeoHon to it is the great amount of power necessary to operate it; but this may be obriated 
bj redncing the width of the maohine or simplifying the machinerr. It will ondonbtadly be 
manj jreara before ut implement of thia wrt will •apenede the time-honored plow ; bat the 
principle of dig^I^; the soil and reduung it to a finer tilth than it U posaible for the plow to 
do, in folly eeUblished. — Cmmtiy Otatltman. 



The Flow.— An ImproremBiit Wanted. 

In the report of a leotqfe b; the Prol^nor of Agrioolture in the CoiTvai^ of Edintnugh, 
we find tha following remaika, which oontain a laggaslion well deaerring of conwdei«tioil. 
To Indicate and point attention to a vant is, at all eients, one of the moat likelj wajs of ob- 
taining a nfir>jy. 

Although the necentiea of mkn compel him to nse the plow in preference to the apade, It 
i» admitted b; aU that the work done bj the two implements is of a Terj differant charaotar — 
the plow letTii^ the aoil In a condition ta leea »i^t«d to the pnrposee of Tegetation than the 
spade. This is more prominent on heaTy soils than on light. By the operation of the spade 
the soil is left loose, the original enrhce with its weeds and eihansted monld being completely 
boried, and a fTeah anrfooe ezpoaed^ Bat the plow is a tool of a roogher nature. It is, In 
veali^, a wedge foroibly dragged throogh the soil at a certain depth, l^dig up that portion 
which is abovi it, at tha expense of making that which is bdoa ti mort eomjNicf, (his latter 
reoeiring rirtoally all the force required for the separation. The conseqnence ia, that more 
or lose, according to the soil, this lower tnrface is compressed to mch a degree as to leaxe a 
dense and compact surface, through which the roots of plants must find it difficult or im- 
possible to penetrate. The furrow'slioe, too, instead of being completely inrertcd, ie not 
tamed over to mora than one-half or three-fourths of the way ; the surfaoe weeda are Imper- 
fectly buried, and the soil Is not changed to the same extent as by the spade. 

The grtat dwufanOum in practical agrienltare is, therefore, to obtain an implement that 
shall have, like the plow, the capability of doing a large amount of work ; and like the 
tp^b, of doing It in anoh a manner as to salia^ those oonditiona which we consider desi- 
rable for the purposes of anaceesful cnldTation. Many implements and machines hare 
be«ai oonsbrneted, and mueh skill and ingenni^ Itom lime to time expended in the ondeitTor 
to reaHie tiiia great deoideratiim ; lutberto, howerer, the results have uot been Tory satiafo»- 
1017. In no form of it does the plow cultivate thoroughly ; it requires to be followed by 
roUer, or harrow, or other tools, to eompleie tha work, which, after all, is not so well done as 
by one opiralioii of the ipade. 

What we want i> not plemag so much as euUiBotion, or that process of disint^raiing and 
fitting the soil which tha farmer by neceesity performs by three, fonr, or five separate operar 
lio&a, ai^ then not bo effectually as the gardener accomplishes in ihm. — CotaUry QaitUttum. 
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Plowing.— Amonnt of TtktsL 
Tai amannt of work required on a giTea inr&m Tartes, of oouns, yriOi the candition of 
the soil. Certein parU of the work maj, howerer, be wtnrvtel; calculst«d. Id the SoU 
of tht South, \ table ia giren ahowing tha ipaoe trarelled in plowiDg an ««re, with a gfTen 
nidth (or the hirrow. Theae calcolstiDD* are approzlmatioiia to the troth, bnt not quite 
•ocnrate. In plowing a field SOO feet square, more than 600 feet ma«t be ■' trarelled" in by 
tbe teent, or eyen bj the plowman. The team mnst traTtl at leaat 10 feet at eaeh end bejond 
the termination of the Airrow. Taking thie eilim»te m t«otiMt«, and mppodng the field to 
be eqoare, (for with tlie shape of the field tbe nnuber of Airrowa and the "spaee travelled" 
will be materiaUj changed,} and the breadth of the fdrrow MTao Inobet, tlie distance tn- 
Telled by the team in plowing ooe acre will be aboot IS) milea instead of 14}, as in the table. 
mtfa a "fluTow-slioe 14 inches" the traTel will not be, of eonrse, "Beren miles," a« giTsn in 
the table, but something more than T}, and so on. The oaloolaUon, thus corrected, may be 
of some interest The table, as pTen, is as fbllows ;— 



TflDcd In plowln* 

.. 14i m!iUs. 



M of o^nlalion, » hmow ouoTin 



HaU'i 8id»sm Pbw. 



Tbm peenliaFi^ of this nde-hill plow is, that the beam and handle* together turn round 
upon a pirot formed of the top of the standard. The ahare has a straight land-side, two feet 
tot inchM long, with points at eaoh end exacUj alike. Suppose you are turning a right- 
hand furrow, and wish to change to the left ; joa give a rod under tbe ri^t handle a little 
Jo^ which unlooses a catoh, and yoa walk roond with the handle in your hand until the 
beam points directly the other way : now, pull the rod and close the oatch, stoop otct and 
g^re the mould-board a flap, and it turns back, bottom np, disclosing another under it exactly 
like tbe first, also bottom np, and pointing forward : turn this alio, and yon hare before you 
ft perfect plow — the rerersed monld'hoard lying under the other, quite out of the way, and the 
rereiM point fanning the heel of the land-side. The length of beam In this deacription of 
plow is four feet ; haodles, four fbet six inohes ; widtJi of share, nine iuchea ; length lh>m 
p«int to upper angle of wing, two feet nine inches ; length of wing bom the joint to upper 
md, one foot seten inches ; height of standard, one foot two inches ; hel^t of Gn-ontler, 
nine inchea. This plow was iuTedted and patented by L. Hall, of Pittsburg, Pa., and is 
oalled the " Patent BiU-dde, or Flat-land Swlf el-be«m and Oonble-flapped Mould-board Cast- 
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iron Plow." ThjB plow cui be opented by a, im&ll boy, the share, irhioh rolle nnder in 
changing from side to side, being eanlj ibifted. We think it most prove to all inteneted » 

moat acaept&ble impniTement 

Flow Cttttintor. 

The accampanying engraTinga repreaent an improTod plow cnltiTator, or horse-hoe, re- 
cently lUTented by W. 8. Hyde, of Ohio, and H. Wright, of South Byron, Kew York. 




I^. 1 is a petBpeatiTe Tiew, and fiff.2it » seotion, ehowliig one of the a4ji>Btab1e wings 
connected with the plow-ahoe. A is th^ beam ; B ia the plow-ahoe ; D D ar« two adjnatable 
oultivator teeth behind the shoe ; and C C are the a^jnatable wings. In^. 2, eerepraseata 
two alota in each wing, and i i are screw-boltB to seonrs the wings in (heae slota. The winga 
C C are flaring, and designed for hillJng-np ; conseqneutlj, as they oan be adjusted by tha 
slota e c and the bolts ftirUiBr in or out on the plow-shoe, tht^ are rendered fit to hill-np high 
or low, and made eoitable Ibr narrow and wide rows. The bar which connects the two oolti- 
Tator teeth D D has bolts which also work in slota in their respecUve legs, and they swivel *A 
the top ; oonaeqaently, they can be set near and wide apart, to cut as dose to the rowa as 
may be desired. 

To uae this plow Dnltirator, the grotud should be plowed deep, weli harrowed, and marked 
botii ways with a good toarker. As soon as ths rowa can be seen, commence nung the imple- 
ment. Take off the wings from the shoTel, and do not oae them while the erop is small. Set 
the teeth to ran as near (he hills as posmble ; to work fast, have a man or boy follow while 
croeaiag, when the com is small. Aa soon as the com Is a foot or more high, put on th« 
wings, and set them level on the lower edge ; and aa the crop growa, set the hind teeth nearer 
together. To hill-np any crop, take off the woodwork to which the teeth are attached, and 
yon have a most perfoct implemant for hilling. It is designed for com, cotton, or any crop 
requiring to be hoed. 

Kapei'i Lifting Sabioil Flow. 

This new implement la so constmcted as to elevate the t(A\ for a short distance, bnt ftom 
a great depth, ita whole force bdng upward and ontward, like the action of a mole on Its 
Buperincnmbent soil ; and although the greatest width of the plow itself is bat eight inohee, 
still, when running at a depth of flfteen inche«, it renders the soil finely divided to a width 
of fonr f^t at the tnrfltce, and vrithcut elevating the snbai^ or taming over the sortaoe-scnl. 
It may, therefore, be need to renew old meadows, where the grass-roots have become too 
-^mpact for vigorons groirth ; for it vrill lift the sod one or two Inehee widi a foot of atril 
aiucbed, the cnt thrcagh which the plow passes closing behind it in ita conrse, and Icosening 
the BoU aroond every graaa-root, thoa giving free admissicn tc atmosphere, rains, dews, etc. 
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When osed In com-onltora, it suy be ran tbrongh In atrildDg ont for the corn, learing tbe 
■oil finely piilT«riied to a greet dspth munedi>tel; -when the roots irill form ; and, &ft«r the 
oom is ready for the first hodng or cnldTatiDg, this lifting plow may be nm hslf-wa; be- 
tireen the rain, looBemng the whole distance, and caoBing every oom-pluit to irsTe as it 
puses ttlMig. When nsed striotlj sa > Eubsoil plow, it is mored by a sepsnite te*m rollowing 
the Bor&eB-pIow, and entoinf; twelve inobes below the bottotn of Ibe snrfoee-flUTOw, nniler- 
ODtlltig the luid-dde so Uut the next sorfboe-cat will crack down to the snbsoil track, and 
requiring less power for its acconpUsbment, while the toraed forrow-slice on the other Btda 
of tiie plow, by its nnder-mnning, is slightly lifted and rendered pulTcrolent. 

ImproT»d Ditohiii^ Plow. 

Thi peooliariUes of a new ditching plow, invented by John Lyon, of FsnniDgton, lows, 
consist in a new and nsefol airangement ef mechanism, so as to constitute a macbine for 
throwing np embankments in forming roads and fomidationd for feneea, and for making open 
druns. Its construction ia as follows : To a triangnlar-shapod &ame a plow is attached, 
reeembling in eonstmetion an ordinary plow, except the mould-board, which is so shaped 
that, instead of taming a fdirow over, it merely passes nnder the aoil, and raises it to a sufB- 
ci«it incUnation to be deposited upon an endless oonTOyoc as fast as it is cut np. The mould- 
board has ons of its side edges raised slightly higher than the other, so that the dirt will 
always clear the Trame, and fall npon the endless conveyor, placed behind and at right angles 
to the land-mde of the plow. This is composed of slats altaobed to two endtese chains, and is 
thos made flexible. The connected alata are arranged upon revolving rollers, and more in a 
manner similar to an endlesa-chain horae-power. Onide-boards are also attached to the con- 
Teycr, for the parpoae of confining the dirt. By the conveyor, the dirt U taken from the 
plow and depodted in the place desired, either for the purpose of forming a road or foonda- 
tiona for fences. By thus receiving the dirt, and depositing It at tight angles to the plow, a 
road of any length can be formed with great eaae and despatch. By rtusing and lowering a 
lever connected with the attaohraent of the plow to the frame, the plow can be a^usted so 

The operation of the plow ii as follows ; As the machine advances, tie plow enters the 
ground and ruses tiie soil, which is forocd, as the operation proceeds, upon the endless cou- 
T^or, and carried by the same as it revolves at right angles to the line of travel, and dis- 
dwrged at the (nd of the Mnveyor in a contJnnoDs stream, where it is lud either to form a 
road or foondation for fimces. 

Flantiss: Flow. 

TBI annexed engraring represents a planting plow, for which a patent was granted to B. 
U 8n^, on the 20th of March, 1856. 

The natnre of the improvement consists in constra^tng a planting plow, by combining 
a plow, ressrobling a anbaoil one, wltl a seed-dropping apparatus, operated by the wheel of 
the plow, for tbe purpose of depositing the seed under the eurface in the soft and pre- 

A is the beam, fi*om which descends the stock or coulter-poet B ; c is the coulter ; tbe 
absre Is teeured on the poet, B ; B is a bar extending from the rear of the share and united 
to an upright F, wbbse upper end pase«« throagh the rear of Ibe beam. Tbla upright is 
famished with holes and a pin, by wluch the plow ia made to plant deep or shallow, ns 
required. 

The aeeding-apparatos consists of a bopper O and dropping-tnbe H, secnred by a strap 
I to tbe nprlght F and to the end of the beam. This hopper has a sliding bottom and 
hole therwn, which when tbe slide is forced in, an opening is made for the passage of tbe 
•Bed into the tube. On tbe back of the hopper and dropping-tube fs seonred the ads of a 
pur of wheels, t, (one shown, ) one of which Is hndshed with a cam or angular striker that 
foroea in the s£da of the hopper on each rotation of the wheel. 
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The olgeet of tliu tmproTement is to ormtc > soft bed for the receptioD of the wed in the 
etu-th, irithoat the diudTBotAge »ttaiidiag the open fnirov made irhen the soil is thraim out, 
and the fMqaent depmitJon of the seed on a hard soil or bed, lud, of cotine, dUadTaolageanslj' 
to its growth ; also, to obTiate a difficolty in pUnUng com on a hill-dde, irherein the open for- 
roir made is liable to ereate • waah of the land in heaTj raioa, occnrring soon anar planting 
vhich &m]uentlj rmdere replantiDg neoessaiy, beddee tJie loss of soil where moat needed. 
B7 this improTement, all the properties of » light bed and retention of the fertiliting pro- 
pert; of the manure is obtained, parUcnlarly where saeli as goono or other volatile msoiira is 
nsed, as it ia not thrown to the Borfooe, u would be the oaaa if the ordinary tine or small 
mould-board planter were need. 

Tarioni Beoent ImproTementi in the Conitrootion of Flowi. 

WOiiatm'* Ltvrr Piatt.— This improred plow, the iuTention of Mr. Williams, of England, is 
built on an open reotutgular frame, mpported by two fixed front wheels and a rear nriTsl- 
ling wheel ; on each end of the ft^me are Tertical guidet to reeeiTe the eoda of a set of lerer- 
beams, which*h»ve attached to them whatever plows or enltivatoTs ma; be deured. Pro- 
TisioD is made for altering the depth of the plow's penetration, b; means of ehidna attached 
to the lever-beams, and passing over bearing psllejs, and thence to a lever-handle at the 
stem of the plow. B; turning this handle, the plowman can give an; required deptii of cut, 
or he can take the cultivating parta^ear out of the ground. A front tivms-piece, to which 
the ohiuii-piillej^ are attached, has a cross ttansveree action, so as to pve the coltivatot* a 
power of deviating fmla the stnught line of worUng. 

A'tv Subtoil and Trench FUna. — At the recent eiliibition of implements b; the BoTal Agci- 
onltural Soinety, at Carlisle, England, a diver medal was awarded for a new lobsoil and 
trench plow, inTeoted b; Cotgreave. This implement eomblnee the common plow, trench plow, 
and subsoil plow in one, and is capable of tilling the land to an; required depth from ten to 
eighteen inches. To the beam of the plow is attached a foot for regulating the width and depth 
of the farrows, to which ace affixed revolving discs, acting both as ooallers and wheels ; this 
Is followed b; the ptrt rcMmbling tlie eommon plow, to be again snooeeded 117 the trmcb 
plow, which brings the eoil up an inclined plane to Uie enrfaoe ; lasU;, the sntasoiler oomee 
into operation, pulveriiing the subsoil the required depth. It is worked b; four horses. 

In coDuectJon with this plow, there was asUbited a new subsoiler, invented b; Lord Besti- 
clen. The subsoil is stirred b; means of a so-ealled Archimedean screw ; it is a revolving 
Iron shaft, of about a foot in length, on which are qirall; amuged a niunbar of stout spike* ; 
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the ftxiB «f thta BkiA nmi IcDgtbwiM of the plow, and, ms the iioplemMit ii drnni tlong, it I* 
tet ia motion b; th« qiikes, vMdi, it voald aeein, mnit pnlTeriie tiie rail in the bctt nuumw. 
FarM^ft Aginw^ Flov.—A plow improTeEunt, patanlad April 4th, 1856, by Nokh Wu- 
liok, of L&fajrett*, i^twtm. hu for its olject the uignentfttioii of the atrengUi of plows 
irithoat addiog to their weight, lo ai to nuke them better adapted fbr operating in roogh, 
•tony, and rooty landi. It has a T-«hap«d bnoe, with its point to bear on the ground when 
required, and to gne sopport to the plow, and enable It tobeoaadaa a crowbar or leTerwiUi 
■afetj, for prTing np atonee, Btaiape, roots, &e. 

Pbne Siandinli. — A patent haa been granted to George Easterly, of Heart Prairie, Wis- 
consin, for a peonliariy-oonstruoted plow standard, so arranged that moBld-boarde of different 
^es may tw Bwared to it ; likewise, shares of difTerent thicknesaes, la adapt it for plowing 
diffsnmt soils. The improrement is, therefore, dedgMd to make one plow mco* oniTersal in 
its applioAtioa to different kinds of work. 

Howl without Plowmen. 
Upoh Uie oeeasion of the recent preeeslMion of » plow to Hon. H. L. EUsworth, of lu' 
dlana, as an aeknowledgment of serrices rendered to Ameriesn agrienltnre, Hr. E. stated, 
Ihat^ in aU his farming operations, be had dispensed with the plowmui so far as it reUtee to 
holding the stilts. He said, < ' For years no one has held my plow or dropped the corn. Hy 
plow-beam obtains its steadiness by being attached to an axle or two mole-wheela ; and & 
iriieel of eigliteen inchea diameter, made of one and s balf-lnch board, having an artiGdal 
finger fastened at one side, tliat dips into s meseore of oom at each rerolutiDn, deposits the 
seed, whioh is covered by the next hrrow." 

Oang Flow. 

Thi annexed ragrsTlDg represents a gang plow, invented by 0. W. Hildreth, of Lockport, 

New Tork. It is made entirely of iron, except the pole to draw by. The main tmae b iu 



the form of a triangular ellipse A, for the porpoae of shrinking on a wronght-iron band, to 
make it of any desired strength. The forward end of the said frame rides on an axletree, 
ooanecled by a king-bolt and bolster-plates D, allowing it to torn freely. The pole is attached 
by a derice, which the driTcr can easily change, to make the gang mn more or lees to land, 
which pole guides the whole gsng with preeiston, bj the off-horse walking in the flirrow, and 
it leqoires do holding. The wheels E E are largo, and can be easily elianged so as to csny 
tiie plow clear of the ground, in moving from one field to anotber, and also to ran the polee 
B B B any deured depth in the gromid, fh>m one to six inches, catting and taming tlie whole 
mrfaoe clean. The gang will torn round without being touched by the hand, on a oircle of 
three feet radius, and by lifting the rear end by the handle F, it will torn at right anf^es. 
The plows BM made strong, and ground inuKilh, and are made on a sharp angle ; they 
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dnw b^t Mid More «M7, ud an l««kad to tkt frune b^ » hook toofM ud gnott C C C, 
■ltd ona curiige'bolt, which b^t li th* WMluit put of th« futoning ; tnd in eM« of ran- 
oing bud agkinst »nj obttMle, whar* MimMliuig miut braak, ths bolt nil braak &nt, maralf 
letting the plow drop off. A now bol^ ooating 1«h than fin o«nt>, r^kin Uie biskk p<r- 
faotly. Tha InrtDton mj of it : 

"Thii implamant U dadgnad tia all kindi of erop-plowing or naxoM Ulaw; al«o &r 
plowing oorn, oats, and barloy ttnlible, and fitting laud for «Md gaaerallj. tt ii a good im- 
plement for oOTering all Unda of aeed town broadoaat; it haa been need is almost erarj 
Tarie^ WT wtil, and has gijan nniTenal aatitfaetioa. It i« well adapted to the «oil in the 
W«at«ni, States and the plantatioBa of the fionth. It worka firat-iate in mnok, olaj, and 
graTel. The material of wMob thl* plow i* made, being iron, ii atroag and datable; the 
wheel! are Urge, and lia<riDg wrought-iron apokea and tire, are atavng and li^t; it afforda 
faeilitj For changiikg the depth of the plowi, and ehtnging the qnanlitf of land ; it reqaiiea 
no holding, and is easily tamed nmnd; a hoy that can drire the off-horse in the furrow can 
do aa good work aa a plowman ; and it will work hard land that cannot be worked with ft 
cnltiTator. The ehearB cut the whole anrCsce of the groiuid, and turns it over ; it ia mj 
ooDTenient for oanTiog oS loose atonea from the field while plowing." 

, LnproTed Aotaiy CnltiTator. 

Tarn annexed engraTii^ repreeent an improred rotary ooltitBlcr, lite iavMitioii of H. H. 
Johnson, ef Cariiale, PennsjlTania. 



Pif. 1 represents the maehine in pertpecllTe, andj^. S represents a section, tlte natnre of 
irtiich will be shown in the fotlowing deacription : — 

It is only within the paet thnw or fonr years that this otaaa of agricaltnml implements 
haa appeared to diqmte the gronnd ao long oeaopied by the ordinary caltiTator in gener*] 
nse; and in England, wliere ao mnch attention la baatowed upon this important branch of 
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indnatry, wa notiae the Tery general iotrodaetiaft of the rotuy onltiTitor, This improTS- 

ment seems to present some BilTeiiteges which ere worUi; of Bttrntioo ; ftod to render it 
more dear to the genenJ rradar, we will describe ita constnicdon : — 

The frame A B rapports three sets of oonlter or toothed wheeU ; the fint eet, a a, an 
inerel; cironlar rotary oonlten, and are made of the usoal plow steel, or, for general pnr- 
poees. of oast inm, as thin as is eonsistrait with dae atrengtli ; thej are bevelled to an edge, 
and at the he^t of tike berel are alightly thicker than in the inteiior part, to lessen friction. 
Ibdr distsnoe Vfvtt may ruj to init the soil intended to ba cut thmitgh. 

The second and third sets, b b and c e, are so placed as to oome allemataly in the eentre 
of the aeetioni made bj the first se^ and consist of a oonlter precisely like tiiose of the first 
set aa; their edges are set with wings or hniTes wtp, projeeting laterally at sneh an angla, 
that, as the wheel rsTolfes and adTanoes, thej descend edgewise with the least practical re- 
sistance, and come op fiatwlse, brin^png ap the earth ttom the bottom of the oat. 

The inclination of these kniTce, and Uie effect of (heir poutJon, is shown in fy. 2, in which 
the lines op show the direction of the plane of the knires, and thdr length Is equal to the 
space between the ooolter a a, so as to cat up all the earth aa the macbins passes over it. 

The adrantage of the circolar farm of knife is, that all hard gnbatsncee, each ss loose 
stones, are pressed one side, and they are made a^astable, so that if one breaks, it may be 
conTeniently replaced. The patent proiides for an Increase of the ooalters or wheels, and 
also for the attachment of the caltiratcr to a carriage, whereby It nia; be raised and lowered 
at pleasore when fannidable obstacles are presented ; and each conlter or wheel may hare a 
eeparate bile, and p1»y up and down under the pressore of a weight or spring, thos readily 
ai^usting itself to nneren snrfoces. 

Trial of Plovi at tlie FarU EzMbitioiL 
DuBDia the progress of the National Exhibition at Paris, during the past sommer, a trial 
of Qm Torioiu plows exhibited was made. The one foond most effectiTe was an English 
plow, conbribnted by Messrs. Howard, of Bedford, England. This plow, as careful!; tested 
by the djoamometer, on clover sod, being drawn by two smarfly-wolking horees, turned a 
ftirrow ten inches wide and six and a half deep with a medium draught of only one hundred 
and eighty-two pounds, or a little more than half its own weight, (orer three hundred 
pounds.) There are a good many man who oonld draw this plow at that gidt, and almost 
any two men oonld eaoly do it There were no plows entered from the United States, there 
being none on exhibition ; but one from Canada was tried, and did good work. Most of the 
plows entered from the conUnent proved beneath contempt, as was t« be expected. Some 
of them required over fuoifrupb the power to propel Qiemtlut was exacted by the winner; and 
CDC from Austria, that was confidently bragged on before the trial, actually twisted aroaud, 
broke off, and gate up the ghost, in light clover soil, fr«e fKun root or stone, and with but a 
mngle tpaa of hoisas before iL — If etc Fork TVi^uns. 

Knoz'i Hors»-Hoe. 

Tax eonstmotion of this hoe may be understood by oonoeiving of the handles and beam of 
an ordinary plow, having two pieces of wood rnnning baolnrard from ita sides, letter A-fashion, 
at a point near the place where the horaa is to be attached to the beam. At the point of the 
main beam in which these two sides meet Is a eimetar-entter or coulter, the office of which 
is merely to enter the ground and steady the machine during its action. At each of the 
other exteemities of the two arms fbrmed by the letter A is a miniature plow. In the rear 
of the mun beam, and directly ander the handles, is placed a T-shaped shore, point for- 
waid. Upon the rear of the wings of this share or* taeth, eaeh tooth bong aboat three 
inohea long, and pngecting backward. A wheel and regulating clevis are placed upon the 
front of the beam, to which the horse or mule may be attached. 

The action of this hoe is as fbllows; — The cimetar-oatter, as already stated, steadies it; 
the mii^tare plows throw the soil to the oenM, and the comb again distdbntes it. Let it 
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b« bone in mind th&t in the pluiling of som thi rans ahould be stnoi^t, wul the horse- 
hoe used before the iceeds gro* toe luge. Thii ia tiBo true of other orope. In lioting etnv, 
it ihaiatd be pMaed down Uie uds of one row, and then aboTe that of the next in order, 
throDgh the length of the field, and attenrarde erouwiss in the wmi mamul*. It is Eene- 
nMj used with the )naiiId~t>oardi side in for other crops as well as oom, nuleu it be d*- 
eired to throw the soil agunst the plants, flat cnltiTatian being now more generallj adopted. 
The amount of labor neoeMar? for oom enltlntion, when the oonunoD plow and hand-hoea 
only are ased, deters many from giTing this important erop the «a)r« it so justly deeerres. 
By the use of this hoe, with a single horse or mnle, it is stated that a farmer maj hoe as 
much oom in a ^gle day, and do it as well, prorided the rows are sbaight, as oould be ao- 
•omiAiaked bj twenty men by means of ordinary hand-hoee. 

Robinioii'i ImproTed CnltiTatoT. 

Tki aooompanying engraTing is a perspeotiTe view of an improTed cnltiTator inTented bj 
J. A. Robinstm, of Fr^moot, New Hampshire, patented Febnuuy, 1866, which is designed for 
garden or field coltiTBtioil, and partiaolarly adapted to drill-sown wheat and other small gcsina. 
The machine or implement conusts of eattera attached to the two ends of a yoke of suck 
height as to pass over the tops of the plants, the kuives being odjuBied to mn as near the 
plants as may be deeired, and the whole being mode to traTel on wheels. 

A is a yoke or bow, to the lower ends of which are seoured the catters B B, each being 
allowed to swiiel aroond tha point a, the not b serring t^i hold them eecnre when placed in 
the required position. By this method of adjusting the cutters, they are made to cut more 
or leas distant ftom the rows of plants. 



C C are the bandies for guiding (he machiae. They carry abort shafla D, on which are the 
wheels ; e e are aqnare-headed pins which pass through t^e lower ends of the handles, and 
screw into the end of the yoke bow, which allows the bow a limited motion to make the 
euttersdip more or less beneath the surftoe; a shows another eqasre-headed pin which pasaee 
through a slot in the butt of the handle, (one for each handle,) and also sorews Into the ydn 
A the length of its slot The yoke is bj these ptna set In positlou for the purpose of a^Jnst- 
ing the dip of tha eutters. By lightening this screw the cutters are held ia place. 

A derice is employed to make each euttar move at an equal dittaneafromtherowof frain, 
or whalerer it may be; /is tJie guide point: it Is held over the omtre of the ^aoe between 
the peinte of the cuttert by a bent wire//, wUeh is attached to eaeh arm of the yoke, and U 
supported by a ohain g flrom the apex i of the yoke A. The machine is used bj wheeling it 
forward like a barrow, the guide-pcdnt / bdag kept at the exact distaiMie ftum the row. It 
will be observed that as the outters can be set and a^jnated to anj distance to and fttim the 
plants, the weeds and grass can be out np very near the rowa. 
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Hr. Bobinson infonni iii that he haa hoed null oHToti witb titia maehins, the points of 
the cutters btiog H inahee sput, ajid he iralked right along, hoeing them pcrAwtlj. Ai the 
ootters are »4l''>i<(^ to oat a little more than half-wa? to the adjoining row, the work ii done 
thoroughly, no nnhoed apaoe being left between the towb. The eattera bung aet at an acnta 
angle, they eat the weeds eawly. Th«7 can aleo b« a^nsted to take ^e earth away £rom or 
eany it ap to the rowt. — Seitnti^ Anurkait. 

Twfr-Sone Cultivator, 

A OOBUBPONDBMT of the New Tork Conn^ Qentleman leoommends the use of a a^le of 
DoltiTatoT oalledthe "two-hone" eoltiTatoi, and oonstniotod ea fbUowa: Ton want nine colli- 
Tatiw teeth ; or jon may have leea or more, aa the Btreogth of your team may he ; yon eta 
hare oast-inm or steel teeth, (Uie latlm hr preferable;) place one in front, the olhera oppo- 
site to ea«h other; faa*e the twth aboat n^teen inches ifiait in the timbers, and a drag 
tooth in each hind end of tbo aide pieces. This la to prerent a track bwng left by the two 
hind caltiTHtor teeth. This mnst be rather longer than the old-fashion crotoh drag, and flare 
at the enda, or eUe it will work t«ther bad. The side piece* should b« three inches by Ave. 
The teeth imut point exactly ahead. HaTe a hook on top of the forward and to hitch yoor 
team to, and not exaotly at the aid, a« we mnallj do on harrows. This implement will do the 
work of three aomtaon harrows on land that has been plowed in the fall. I as* the harrow 
once or twice in a place, then go on witJi the onttiTator; and if your gronod is dry oton^ to 
wo^ good, yon get well pud for your labor, for getting in wheat, barley, oats, or at^ kind 
of grain. This implement is fhr before the oommon liarrow. We know how the oom onlti- 
TatoT worka in onr oomflelds. In like manner doe« the two-hone ooltivaior work for 
sowed grain. 

PMiAam't CU^tvofor. — This does not differ materially from other coltlvaton, eioept in the 
form of the teeth. Theaa are made in two [deoes, a plate of oast eteel being firmly bolted 
to a heavy eaat-iron ehoulder or aapport This ateel plate is reTerdble, so that when 
one end is worn, away, it may be tamed, and the other end forms another tooth aa eomplete 

ZapAon'j PalerU CuUivaior. — This inTention of Beneoa L^ham, of Champaign ooon^, Ohio, 
Is espemally adapted for working among oom, and other growing oropB; also for preparing 
land for wheat. 

By means of two long lerers, one connected to the axle or shaft wMeh supports tlie naehine, 
•nd to which the wheels aie bnng, and the other to the tongne, to which the team ii attached, 
the enltiTating teeth can be raised or lowered, to snit the unerenness of the groond, and the 
machine directed independenlly of the team, by the person driring and walking behind. 
When a depreesion or eleration renders it neceeear; to ohaoge the depth of the teeth, by r^s- 
iiig the lover which Is attached to the axle, the teeth are lowered, or by lowering the lerer, 
the teeth are rused; and whan it ie dennUile to change quickly the direetlon of the machine 
to avoid an obstmclicn or a liill of com or potatoes, by moving the lever connected with the 
tongue^ the caltiTBtor is readily tamed, withont the tronble and delay of goiding the team. 
When it is deeirable to use this maohine for ooltdvating young com, the front tooth is removed 
KDd mould-boards affixed, which will prereat the earth from oovering the com, while the teeth 
break the soil and destroy the weeds; or, by pladi^ the boHilB in a different poaltiin], e*rth 
may be Uirown aroond the eora. 

Soilabie devices are provided for retaining tlw leren In plaoe, sod for rendoing thdr 
motion easy. 

ImptvPtd Eetarv CuUUator. — An Improved rotary snltivator, patented by G. B. Fields, of 
&L, I/onia, is formed in a cylindrical sliape, with ontting plates or spades, between which are 
interposed oleaiing-twards fbr removing the earth adhering to Uie plates. Behind this t^lin- 
der is arranged a rotary harrow snatoined above the gronnd and in the rear of the cnllivating 
cylinder, for the purpose of bieakijig and polveriiing the earth after it has been loosened by 
the plow. ~^ 
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TBI ftoueied eognTing a a perapectire view of a onltivaUir r«ceQtlf iuTenled sad patented 
bj Oriffith LichtenthalN-, of LimeetODerille, Pa. 

Th« nature of Uie improTsment in this coltiTatoT oonnats in the pMoIiar Diami«r of attach- 
ing the Bhaiea to the beams, -whereby they (the ahBTM) may bo readily atjjiieted in position, 
and alM allowed to yield to any obstmctionB with which they may oome in contact. 

There are two beame A, eeanred in an otdiqna poeitlon by crou-ties B B, which are attached 
to nprighta a on the heune. The oblique podtioD of the beams pree the nsoal triuigalar or 
hftrrow-Bhape, the frost enda of the beama being nearer together than the bach ends. C C are 
the handles or stilts attached to the crou-tioB, and D is a reach Becnred to the cross-ties, and 
having a nriveltree E attached to its outer end. In th« under BUifaoe of each beam A tiiere 
ia a loDgitadiDBl groove or receea, in which a metatlio strip F is fitted and seonr«d therein 
by wedges or keys e which pass throngh projectiooa d. The proJeotioaB pass upwards trtaa 
the atrips F throngh the beams A, the wedges or keys being driven through eyes in the pro- 
jections above the beams. Each strip is perforated with boles /, as shown. The shares are 
represented by Q. Bach share has a socliet formed by two lips g g. The sochets are at the 
upper ends of the shares, and have holes through them. The shares are secured to the 
beams A by pladng the lips ? ? in the recesses, the strip F fitdng between the lips, and in- 
sorting a metal pivot or pin through the hindermost holes of tbe lips, and throngh a corre- 
sponding hole/ in the strip. Wooden pins/, are passed throngh the front holes of thoHps, and 
throngh corresponding holes /in the strips. The hody of the shares are set nearly at right 
angles with the beams A A, and the dirt la thrown by the shares, as the machine is uoTed 
aloi^, towards the centre of the machine. In ease of the shares meeting with any obstruc- 
tion, snch as a root, stump, stone, etc., the pins bung fonned of wood, will break, and the 
shares G wiU torn backwards. By this arrangeDieDt the machine Is prevented ^m being 
broken, or any of its parts wrenohed by sudden stoppages arising from obstructions. The 
shares, by means of the sockets at their upper ends and the perforated strips F, may he 
readily adjusted to the beams. Shares of different foms may also be applied with the same 
fadlity, provided they have the sockets at their upper ends. The shares are cast iron, with a 
steel blade Ijring in the hollow part of the share extending about 1} inch below ; this steel 
plate is reversible, ao that when one nde is worn away, it may he turned and the upper edge 
put down, and is as complete as new. If desired, the whole machine may be reversed, so that 
the ftiTTows may b« thrown away fl^m the com, or cotton, or whatever it may be. The 
advant^e this cultivator has over others is, that the fkrmer Is enabled to do more work in a 
given time and with less expense i inasmuch as it finishes the row as it passes over it, and 
leaves the ground in a proper condition to receive the rain and retain the moisture a greater 
length of time, leaving no large furrows to conduct the water away. 
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Bnedoker's Soed^wer and CnltiTator. 

Thi umezcd BngraTing repreaents ui 
inprOTed teed-aoner and oolti-ntor to- 
cently inTented by Jomea H. Snedeker, 
of BroDSOD, HarOD county, Ohio. 

It IB coDBtroeted on th« principle of ft 
common fleld-roUer, in tiro sections, for 
focili^ in turning. The roller is eoTered 
with Uncet-Bhsp«d east Iraa t«etb, of 
tank a form as to penetr&ta the soil euily, 
■nd cnt in pieces the lumps ; these pnl- 
Teriie the earth thoroaghly, and leave it in 

«icellent condidon for the seed. On a cross-piece of the tivme, behind tba roUers, is a set 
of teeth vhich pasB between thoae on the roller, and keep them fVae from obstraction, which 
othenrisa might break the teeth or stop the machine. Fastened by a hinge to the shaft of 
the roller Is a piece of timber, into which are fastened caltivating teeth, which stir np and 
mellow the ground, and also act as drill teeth: this set of ooltivatiag teeth is flexible, and 
readily adapts itself to the inequalities of the graniid. 

The seed-bci is fastened to the frame immadiatel; back of the cap, and from it pipes extend 
back and under the eultirating teeth. Back of the seed-pipes are another set of cultivating 
teeth, which penetrate the soil, serving to render it more mellow, and dragging in the seed. 

The drill can be detached from the machine by dmply un^tening a couple of hooks. The 
cnltivator can also be detached at pleatatfl; and when detirable, the teeth can be taken &om 
the roller, leaving a good tarm roller, snoh as every brmer should have. If one of the teeth 
ihould become worn or broken, it can be taken out and replaced by a new one. In preparing 
ooni ground, a anffiolent number of teeth can be taken ft'om the drill or first set of culdvating 
teeth, to leave those remaining in the proper places and at the right distances for dropping 
the com as required. The cnldvator can be raised free fMm an; obBtraatic& by the foot- 
Intr attached to tha driver'a aeat, and at the same time the seed shnt o3. 

Potato Siggar. 




Ibb aocoBOpftnyiug engravings represent an trnprtrremeDt In machines for digging potatoes, 
recently patented by Oalnsha A. Bnndy, of Lyndon, Yt.,—fy 1 being a top view, and fip. 2 
a kanwrene twtiaiii, of the mould-board. The same letters of reference indicate like parts on 
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botli flg;nr«B. This Bgricoltaral implement ii in nunj rsspocta lUte a common ploir ; It has ft 
beun A uid huidlea B B, united to ui inclined bur C, to which the aooop or plowehare D ia 
ftttaohed. The swop ia fonned irith two angalftr mould-boarda a a, forming an angle. Tba 
improTement consistB in pToriding thasemoiild-boardawilhslolBi'i'^ arranged in v«rtiealdi- 
rectioiu, or nearly eo ; that is, itanding upwarda rather than horiiontall;. The planes of 
these Blots ar« dispoMd parallel to eaoh other sod to the plane of the beam, and they are e«ch 
made U> extend from near tbe bottom of each monld-boajd to near the top of the aame. Throng 
these slots the dirt passes while tbe machiae is nsad in plowing throngh or dig^g into a po- 
tatfl-fteld, the potatoes being tiirown upon each aide of the fturow and left in foil Eight. This 
mould-board works through the earth or aoil, acting like a seire, raising and separating the 
potatoes froa tiie earth, and leaving moat of the earth or soil in its place- 
There can be no qasslioii aboDt the nmi^dt; of this potato-digging plow : it raisea the po- 
tatoes and leaves them only to be gathered ap, whioh labor can be performed by boys. The 
claim is for the constniction of the potato plow, with slots standing vertlcall; or nearly so, aod 
having their respective planes parallel to a vertioal plane pasdng throngh the draught-beam. 
Dig^g potatoes is a severe and t«diom operation ; an; macliinery to obviate the "■«""«> 
labor in this department of agrioaltore should be welcomed by all those engaged in farming. 
We have been assured by Ur. Bandy that it will torn ont several acres of potatoes io a dajr, 
and that it oao be handled with as mnch ^inlit^ as a common plow. — Seiait^ AmerioM. 

This machine obviates the necessity of pulling ap the tops, as they do not obstmct the ope- 
ratioD of the digger, wliich may also be nsad as a cultivator for ordinary purposes. 

EIlu'i and Oordou'i SzMT«tiiig Kaohiiw. 

This improvement of Messrs. Ellis and Qordon, of Bochester, N. T., ooosiats in the mode 
of operating the excavating macliiue by placing it wiUiin the cir«ait of on «idl«sa chain, which 
passes over a pulley anchored at one point, and over or around a capstan at another point, so 
that the machine shall form a part of the endless chain, and be operat«d forwards and baok- 
waida by it. 

Seonring and Setting Harrow TeetL 

itsi accompanying figure Is a perspeotlre 
view, representingan improved modeof aeooring 
and setting harrow tseth, for which a patent 
was recently granted to E. L. Hagar, of Frank- 
fort, Herkimer oo., N. Y. The improvement 
relates to a new method of securing the teetb 
in the frames of harroirB ; alao in rendering 
them capablec of being a4jt>sl«d fVom a verticat 
to an oblique podtion, and set to any depth d«- 
dred. A represents a section of a harrow-frame 
BE. D E is a metal easting set in an inclined 
recess, ent In the inner edge of t^e section A. 
This casting b prorided with two square holes a £ in its lower horiiontal portion D— one run-. 
ning in a vertical and the other In an obHqne direction. The projecting parti B E of the 
casting form two grooves F O, of a similar shape and siie as the holes a b — one of which mus 
in an oblique direction in line with the hole a, snd tbe other io a vertical direction in line with 
the hole b. On tbe plate B, forming the back sides of the grooves F O, tongues c i are east. 
The tongue e runs at rigbt angles to the groove F, and d at right angles to the groove G. Thcoa 
tongues enter notehea out in tht^es of the barrow teeth, and ^d in keeping said teeth in 
place. H is a halTOW tooth. It is made square or many-eided. « (tare the adjustiDgnatcbee 
or Inverse grooves which ai« cast In one of the sides of the tooth. These notches reodve 
the tongues as represented. The tooth H, when it is to be set obliquely, is pantnrl throng the 
hole a, and fitted as shown in the groove O, and when set in a vntical pcettiim, ia paseed 
through the hole b and fitted in the poove F. I J is a elamp or dbow-diaped sorew-bolt 
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which pMMt Aroagh tha plate B of Um oMting^ fttid *1bo Uinmgh the harroT-frama. This 
bolt, as it has a hook J on iU inagr end, Mrres for locking tha harroir tooth in ather of the 
grooves of the oaatlng; and alaousaid BorewpaHeBeotirdjthnMightheeasting and frain* A, 
it Berree for looking the easting firmly to the fMim A- There la a nut on the outer end of the 
Borew-bidt. Thii avt, by being toined, oaosea the hook on the eorew-bolt to bear ^unit the 
tooth, and thereby eanaei the parte to be firmly elaraped together. Th« ecrev-bolt J J is bo 
arranged in relation to tha two grooree, being betwetn them, that its hook J Berree for look- 
ing the tooth H in both the poaitions desoribad. 

Itiaby proridi&g the oBstingirith tiro groorei — one obliqoe and the other sbaight — that the 
harrow tooth can be a4insted from a vertleal to an obUqna portion, and vite venA; and pro- 
Tiding the tooth irith a seriM of not^aa > < a, it ean be set to any depth desired. 

Making hurow teeth a^jnatable aa deewibad is an important idea, for in ease their points 
are broken off, (hey oan be eharpened, and the teeth lowered so as to stand eren with the 
ethers. And also by eeooiing the teeth to the frame, as deeeribed, they can, in ease they are 
broken, be remoTed with ease and fiMility, and othcvs semired In their plaoas with likefaeill^. 

It ii bIm an adratilage, in eonneotion with the a<ynating arrangement, to hare the teeth ca- 
pable of being set struct or obliqne, for in ewe it is dedred to harrow shallow-plowed eoii, 
then tbe t«eth osn b« set etrai^t, and in ease it is desired to harrow soil which is plowed to 
a pektsr depth, then the teeth oan be tet obliquely, and also lowered to the depth desired. 
By setttng the teeth obliquely, they aater the 'soil mive readily. 

ImproTementi in Harrowi. 

Tbi accompanying engrvTing repreeenta a form of harrow deriied by Hr. W. B. Eanford, 
of Valton, N. Y., and deeeribed by him in The Conntry (HotlemBn. Hr. H. deeeribeeits oon- 
stmction as follows : 

" It consists of two T-horrows, attached 
one behind the other, and about eightecu 
inches spart, as represented in the aocom- 
panying cnt. The frame should be made 
of three-by-fonr white-osk scantling, but 
second-growth white ash, or Tsry solid 
blue soft maple will answer, when It Is 
dedred to haie them as light as poesible. 
The forward harrow is made with a oantre 
piece framed into a brace, and is two feet 
one inch team the fon^ard tooth to tiie 
inside of the brace ; the brace is ^med 
into the side pieces or wings on either 
dde, and forward of tbe thrtt back teeth, i 
The wings are jii>s/«f>EiiaoUita, from the 
fbrward to the bind tooth, contuning Sto 
teetb in eaoh wing, and one forward in 
the centre piece, and tix/ut tkra Inches 
across tbe hind teetb. The hind harrow 
is njAde in the same manner as the forward 
one, except that the brace must be placed 
farther back, and forward of only two, 
hiAd teeth on each aide, and the wbgs 
anfinirful fsn and a half melitt from the 
cfmbv of the middle piece to the hind 
tooth, with five teeth in each wing, bnt 

none in the middle, and set in such a manner as to exactly divide the space between the for- 
ward t«eth, and mark three and three-fourths inches from osnbw to oentre of the hrrows of 
the teeth, the oulmde teeth of tbe hind harrow marking within the outside teeth of the foi^ 
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TCtd one. The winge u« united to Qie middle-pitoe, and »e«ared b; a band ehnnk (« &r 
cmongh back to make it solid, and to roceiTe a half-inoh aoraw-bolt through tfaa wings and 
middle pieoe forward of the band, and Ute nnC tnnMd wp mug. The teeth shoold be made of 
three-fourths iron, unless the gronnd an irhich it ia to be nsed ia quite nnigh and atoaj ; thai 
perhaps aeien-eightha iron ahoold be need ; th«v dionld be about aleTen inchee long, and the 
top end shonld be made doretoiling nearly the ihioknees of the frame down to a die to reoeiTe 
abarr, audagoodsorewoat on it, bo that when drore the «id of the tooth will oone the thiok- 
neas of tht bnrr above (he frame. The holes Bhonld be bored with a Ut just the aiie of the 
screw oa tiie top of the frame, and the nnder aids beat out with a chisel, to axaoU? fit the 
tooth, but not too large, eapeoiall; endwise of the wood. Pat the tooth in itt piaoe ; then 
place a bar of iron on the end of the tooth, with a small square hole near one md to receiTe 
the point, and drive it in flrmlj with a heaTj hammer, etriking on the Iron bar bj the nde of 
the tooth, awl oooa^oaaU; striking the tooth sidewaye against the graina of the wood, to make 
it stand firmly in its sooket. Then pat on a good iron washer, tod screw the burr on light. 
The harrows are fketened together by two olGriaea and a link; the forwanl oleris elaspe tha 
hrace and reaohea forward, and ia attached to the oantre ineo* b; the {nn. To draw from the 
middle pieoe by a common oleris, inolinea to lift the forward harrow too mnch, but it sbonld be 
nsed with one umilai to the one represented in the oat, plaoii^ tiie diafl one and a half inches 
abOTO the top of the harrow. This eaoses them to draw flat, or swim fUr, as it is sometinLea 
termed, while they hold each other to the work. And by means of the Claris Joint, in the 
middle, they a4iast themselTes very easily and qoickly to an imeren snrfoee of almost any 
IdDd, while a sod, or a stone, or an obsb^ctjon of almost any kind, oan scarcely get more than 
one wing from the grooud at a time. 

It is light of draft, and easily handled or b'ansported, wmghing, as mliu does, bnt one hun- 
dred and sixty ponnda, or eighty each. I am satisfied tiom -aaag it, (hat it will do more work 
in passing oTcr the ground once, than any common single harrow that I have seen work, will, 
iri th the same nnmber of teeth, in passing over the gromid twice. I would not wish to disparage 
the Qeddes harrow ; it is a good one, and a great improTSment on the old iDstrnmente ; but 
there are some ol^eetion* rused against it, some of which I think are obiiatad in mine. Bome 
of the objections that hare been made to it are theee : If a sod, or any obstmctLon, pasaea 
under one of the fbrward wings, it ndsee both wings on one side till it has passed over ; 
then agsJn when the back wing meets the same ohstraction, both wings on that side are again 
raised until it is passed OTer by Chat wing. In passiog lengthways of a ridge, the jiunt in the 
middle allows it to a4juflt itself to the shjpe of the ground Tery handsomely, but in paaaing 
□Tosswise of lidges or orer a hollow, it being stiff longitndinally, it cannot shape itself to the 
shape of the ground, and can (onch gnly the tops of the ridges. Or if an obstruction passes 
trma (he nose under the centre of the harrow, it immediately rsises up the middle, cansing it 
to rest on the extreme ends of the'wings, while it passes in this position, some Sto to nine 
fbet, the length of the middle pieces and ths obatruollon." 

Mr. Hanfgrd does not cltuin a&y patent for this form of hairow, bnt wishes that all shoold 
be benefited by its nse. 

Eanuai/'i lUxiblt Marrotn. — This invention, by the Messrs. Eamsay, of Strabane, Washing- 
ton CO., Pennsylvania, consists of three separate harrows or parts, united together by hinges 
or hooks and eyes in such a way that the Implement is entirely flexible, and adapts itself to 
the inequalities of the groond traveried. The form of the sereral harrows when united is 
that of a right-angled triangle, the leading one bdng about two feet square, and the two Under 
ones two feet three inohes square, thus affording a sweep of about eight square feet The 
teeth are so arranged that no one travels in the track of any preceding it. Among stomps, 
egpeoially, this harrow will be found conrenient, as bnt a small part of it needs to be lifted at 
at any one time. 

Eill'i Oombiited Hairow, Boiler, and Seed-Planter. 

A »ATurt haa been recently granted to Daniel Hill, of Haniaville, Indiana, for a uaohin« 

which ecmbinei the harrow, seed-planter, and roller in one and the same oonstniotion. The 
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Mod« ia whioli the nnclime opsrstei U u fbUova: If gnjn ia to b« eown, the M«d8 us dis- 
tnbat«(l from a, -hopper placed >boTe and in front of a harrow, irbioh immediately panee 
orer it; bat if ftiaufl imd it to be eown, the seed falls fr^nn a rotating t^Under fixed behind 
the harrow, on the ground fr«ahl7 itirred bj the harrow, and the roller, which is attached 
to the end of the frame or carriage anpporting the harrow and eaeding apparatne, paiaee 
orer the leeda, and oonpletM the operation of planting. Both leederfl can be detached 
from the machine at pleaenre, and the harrow and roller need i^aratel;, if desired. Tba 
roUer and Mederfl duij tlao be nted In eooBeotion or Mparatel; for eeeding grau-land, the 
dletribntion of gt'un from the aeedera being regulated by an appropriate apparatos. The 
patentee itatea that (he machine will work aa mnch gronnd in a day as an ordinary harrow, 
and i* no harder for the team ; the harrow part being to oonitmsted that the teeth of the 
harrow may be depreesed or elcTated at will. Thia eombinatton of agTLonltaral machinery 
it said to be rimple and eaiy of oonitraotion, and may be kept ia order without difGcnlty. 
It eomea to q« highly reoommended by Taricoi county iceletiee and prirate indiTidoals. 

irOafei^i Sttd-flanter. — A patented improTement, made by J. W. M'Qaffey, of Byraense, 
New York, April, 1S56, condits in the me of a Hit apron arranged in conneotion with a 
diatribnting roller, whereby the *eed and manure are depoaited in the fnirow or hill at the 



Sand Smd-Flanten. 

Walc^idd't Bitd-Flaiiter. — The aceompanyiog engraring 
repreaenl* the conatmclioQ and arrangement of a new hand 
«eed-pl«nter. the injention of C. A. Wakefield, of Flainfleld, 
HaMachnsetts. The illmtration repreeents a Tertioal *ee- 
Hon of the impleuent. with the plonger out, and the eon- 
■traotion will be readily understood by reference to the 
following description : — 

A ia the hopper or box eoutainlng the com; It !■ filled 
through the lid a. A' la a guide frame in front of the 
leed-boi, to direct the np-and-down morement of the Im- 
bedding phmger C, which, in its doable morement by the 
grooTs g and pin /, aheniately opens and closes a delirery 
elide, which works in a grooTe t in the seed-box at ita bot- 
tom. This iHde has an apertore in it As plonger C rises, 
a soitable number of grains of com for a hill is eooTeyed 
through the passage t into the reeeiting chamber D, In 
&a descent of the plonger C when planting, the deliTery 
slide ia drawn back to take in a fresh sopply of grain from 
the hopper, and hold it rvady for another deliTery; at the 
same time the plongw, in its descent, q}«ets Uie charge of 
com previously fed down into D, and imbeds It at the pro- 
per depth in the soil. The plonger C opens the receiving 
chunber D by prering against the back plate of it, which 
ia acted npoD by spring E', to allow the grain to pass oat, 
and also to close s^d chamber ag^n when the plnoger la 
drawn back, so aa to retain the seed fed into it for the next 
UH. ia a flange pn^acting fhnn the plunger C at ita 
bottom, on the rear dde, for gnidlng and holding the gndn, 
when being Imbedded between It and the short fr^nt plate 
H, which enters the ground and projects fh>m the broad 

Btop-plata I; Ods latter plate stops the fortber entrance of tha implement Into the anil. 

The aide flanges prp}eot from the IWmt plate I, and snre, in eoojuncticn with the elastia 

back pUt« of the chamber D and bottom plate H, to sorape olT the dirt adhering to the 

T 
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rideB and edg«a of the plunger C, «hea it ii dr»im out of the Kronnd Into the chamber D. 
Anj niitable deriue maj be nsed for gni^^ing the utroke of the plunger to Tary its depth cf 
hole for the seed. E is the handle of the plonger C; it is plaesd obliquely to the plnnger, 
and is nsed by tlie operator to giTs the plnnger an obliqne direotion Into the eoiL The im- 
plement JB carried and wed a« Bhown, like s irKlUng cane, requiring no delay, and is eonly 
operated. The person luing it ateps bvm hill to hill, Btriking the implement into the 
ground, like a oane, oanaing the short front plate H to Miter the wU, Uie stop plate I to 
be*r on the earth, and the plnnger C to ^eat the oom or seed Ikrongh tiie bottom of the 
reoeiTing cliamber D, and fbree it to its reqoired depth obUqnelj int« the groond, after 
which, by raising the handle, the plunger C is derated in Ue mudm obliqoe direction, tha 
Btop-plate I answering for a (blorom during lateral itr^n up<Hi the plunger in drawing it 
ont, whereby the earth is sliahen over the *eed, and ootch it; the serapen and lide flanges 
also scrape iMok all soil 6*001 the plunger, making it fkll on the seed, no that tiie perfect 
covering of it is thus flilly insnred. It is thns more oertidii Id i1« operation than if it made 
the Iiole for the seed perpendimilar, and carried the soil up instead of coTering eaoh hill 
with the im^ement as it ia rising out of the opming in the soil. The two rimpls motioBa 
of this inplemeat at machine— only pressing down and lifting it up like a walking stick — bj 
which the hole is made, the seed fed down and deposiled, the seed-lioi closed, and the aaed 
ooTered by the soil, makes it snpsrior to those hsnd'pUnter* which require a nuraber of 
motions to accompliih tha same otgeote. The weight of tliis implement is about seven 
pounds, and its eoet Sva dollars. The editor of the SoienUfio American states that be was 
a witness to the planting of a quarter of an. acre of earn with one of these planters in 

Datuit Hand Com-JPlaiUer. — Another eon-planter, the intention of Charles H. Dana, of 
New Hampshire, is constmoted in a manner gimilar to the abo*e-descri)>ed instmment, and 
is said to worh well. The internal amuigemeDte are such that when the planter strikes Uie 
ground, a slide attaohed to the handle is pressed down, wbieh opens a oarity or charger, by 
irhieh means the desired number of kernels of oom fall through a branohing groove at the 
bottom of the machine upon an Iron plate, which is closed upon a spade wliich pierces the 
earth and makes a receptacle for the com. On lifting the machine by its handle, the iron 
plate opens from the spade, and the com, is left in the groiind. Thus a man will plant with 
aconracy as fast as he chooses to walk across the Add. 

Hand seed-planters are but of recent date, but thur convenience and snperiority to hand- 
planting and ooTering with the hoe have given them an extensive diculation in a very few 
years. One man, with a hand-planter like this, espedally in wetl-plowed land, will plant 
four times as much oom, rice, beans, peasa, Ao., as foor men depositing the seed by the 
hand, and covering with hoee. The economy of snoh an implement for eveiy brmer ia aelf- 

It has been also asserted that the nse of these hand-planters is advantageous in hasteninf 
germination, and for the following reasons: The seed is foroed by pressure obliquely from 
the surface of the ground to the required deptii, thns insuring the immediate abaorptitu of 
moisture, by bringing it into perfect and hard contact with the siul under and arootid it, 
while the earth falling loosely oit> eannot obetmot the eotusg up and growth of the blade. 

Bamharft Sand Com-Plenter. — A patent, fi>r an improved oim-planter (a hand implo- 
ment) has also been granted to Andrew 3. Bambart, of Bchoolerafl, Miohi^n. It makea 
the hole, drops the seed, and cover it by a simple operation. A small hollow cylinder or 
piston works witiiin another contsoning the seed; by one sboke downwards this hollow 
piston mokes a hole by taking np the earth, and then, the seed drops down; ther«tnm atooke 
deposits the earth formerly lined upon the top of the seed, and eorera it. 

Weill's Patent Qiaa Beed-Mwer. 

Thi object of this InvelitiQn, by Hr. Wells, of Tirginia, is to famlitate the sowing of gmaa 
and doTer-^eeds, and, at the same time, prevent waste by unequal dislnbntian. 

His machine aonaists of a narrow box or trongh ten ftat in kngth, with a aino botten 
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p«rfontod with holef, throogh whioh the Med U ahakea b? mauu of m Eliding rod, opanted 
b; hand with s niull leTsr. The whole is mwie quite light, so u suily to be Cftrried bf * 
BlM) witli fc belt MnMa tha ahonldeTB. 

Andrewfl's Broadcaat Seed-town. 

A MMOXAmom. contHvkiioe for imitating the hand In Mwiog hu beau recently iuTsnted hy 
John Andrew*, of Winoheater, Miaswifaiuetta. Thia maahine differa in aome r«apeete from 
anj of tlia otlmr aowars iMantl; Imeoted. In most of the nuehineB heretofore coctriTed, 
the gtmin haa been deliTared from a ribnling tail-board, f^m which it waa mffered to drop 
upon the land u the machina advanced. With theae macliinea a tktj narrow atrip onlj wu 
towed at a time, and their operation waa conseqaentl; dow and def^tiTe. To obviate thia 
iniMmTeiileaee, and to prodnoe a maohini that ahsll imitate, aa far as poaaibte, the motion of 
the hand in towing grain, is the object of this inveutiDO, which connate in deliTering the 
gnia in the Teqniaite qnanti^ to a faoQow trongh or aoatterer, which is osuaed to awing baek 
and forth round a flzed eesto*, hy whlsh meana Qte gndn la tiirown to a conmderable dia- 
taaoe npon each dd« of the path travelled over, aod the sowing la performed much more 
tafiHj than the maohinaa heretofore oontrlTed have tieen oapable of. 



Onr engraving repreeenta the aowar In teetional elevation, and with a teparate detail of 
th« toroQ dram for twining the dletiilmtor. The maehlne is carried apon a pair of wheels 
A, and it is drawn bj shafts to th« right The gndn-hopper ia at B, near the teat C of the 
driver. Prom thia hopper the teed dropa down through a tube opening at its lower end into 
the expanding trongh-distribntor D, having a sieve at its extreme end for tJie seed to fkll 
throng. The distributor is earned apon a fixed stod centre F as a swinging joint The 
extoeme forward end of the distrihutor carries a vertical pin, which enters a ligug toroU 
groove ont in the peripfaeT7 of the dram O on the ouin axle. Tbns, as the dram revolves, 
ttie ligiag action npoo the forward end of the tron^ produces a widely-twinging toaverw 
ef tiie discharj^g aad, where the grain fklla to the earth; a ra[dd vertfeal shake It also 
ghen to the diatribntor bj an nndolating piece H fk«t to the Rrame, and having a stnd pnlle; 
of the distribntor hmrfng npon it 

BrovCi Broadeatt Stnair. — Hr. Brown, of Lawnridge, Illin(dt, has Invented a machine 
ftor towing teed broadcast A series of obliqne capa are placed npon a rotating cylinder 
sndemeath the hopper, in oomtdnation with a distribnting plate, wbloh conver the seed from 
the hopper In sneb a manner that it is sprinkled with perfect regolari^ and evenneaa ovei 
th« whole gronnd baverted tj the machine. 

ZmproTement in ContFIanten. 

Tm annexed iBgravlngt are views of an improved oom-plaater, tecentlj' invented and 
d bj WilliMn Bediok, of Cniontown, Pa. Iff. 1 it a perspective view of the manhins. 
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uid J^. 2 IB a Hclioti of t aide alerktioii. The Mm* Utt«rg in the desoriptiou reba to Hi* 



The CBtna are amnged on the ude, the inarken on the peripher; of the earrying-'wheel, 
Kid the nJrea at or near the bottoms of the aeeding-tubea, wiUi their Berar&l operatiTe parts, 
for the porpoM of oamiiig regnlaritj in the marling and dropping of the Med, hoireTer 
irregnlu'l; the motioti or epeed of the maohine ma; be. 

A is the carrying-wheel npon wluch the machine is snpportsd ud drami over the ground 
to be planted ; B is the axle, fastened to the wheel, so as to move irith it The aile eztoids 
ant each dde of Uie whed a suitable distanM, and is protided irilh cells at regular intarrala, 
wbid) recCDTe from the hopper and carry to the geeding-tabea the gruns to be planted. 
These calls are prorided with eorewa, the beads of which St the cells, so that hj running in 
or out of theee the depth of the cell will be increased or diminishsd, bo aa to oany aroond 
only the regnlatod qoanUt; of grains to be planted. In plsntlng cheok-rows, eaeh sltemate 
Msrew is raised to the periphery of the axle, bo as to pass throng the hopper withoat receir' 
ing any gr^ns therefrom. When drilling, all the screws are sonic, so that e*ery cell shall 
cany ont its qaota; and in thia ease the Talvee in the tabes are hooked in the aeoond or 
lower hole, so as to remain all the time open. C represents one of the sbafie; they an 
cnrred near enongh together at tiieir points to suit the working of the horse, wldle at lbs 
axle, where the teeth or shoes are arranged, their width maf eonfona to the distatace between 
the rows of com. D is the seed-box, there being one on each mde of the wheel or on each 
end of the axle — etXd hoppers dlmiiiiehiDg in width from lop to bottom, where they are open 
to allow the grains to drop into the cells. E is a tooth or ahoTel — there being one in adTSnoa 
of each eeeding-tabe — for opening up a farrow into which the com Is dropped, the earth 
tailing in over it when the machine paseoB, as in ordinary operations. The bottoms or lower 
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audi of th« tnbea fit in behind theu teeth, bo w to prevent t^em from koddeiit b; strikiDg 
ftgajiurt any obstmctiDDi, or from filling with dirt. 

a • a a are four «ami ixnoged tromid Uie tale B. i is k rod h&Ting its lower end stteched 
to the vmlTe d, ud its upper end pressed up agunst the uanu by a epring e, so that eud 
spring and rod opens and olosea said Tain at erery depreeeion and awell of the fonr or qoad- 
mple earn. There ia an inotined bottom on the tnbes, made of epring st«el, so as to yield should 
a grain be caoght in the valre, and allow it to be thrown oat when the Talre again opens. 
The markers ;y;y, of whioh there are fonr on the periphery of the wheel A, mosl bear sneb 
relative positions ta the asms as that they shall arriT* at the exact ptunt where ths aeeds are 
to be dopodted, after m^Ung dne allowaikee foi the lime that the seed ooonpiea in iUling 
from the hopper or cylinder to the TBlve. 

In relation to the oonstmolion and operation of this nadiine, Mr. Bediok statee, in his 
speoifioalion, that the dericea which he nses have betm employ«d before, aaparately, on aeed- 
ing-maahinet, bat net oombined ; and that it was by obserriiig the defecia of tlieir separate 
resnlti tiiat he was enabled to unite them to prodnge a practioal operatiTe machine, that can 
lay off the gronud, and drop the seeds at the marks prerioiu]; made, without any Tariation 
eansed by the nneqnal speed of the hone. In the old maahinee the variable speed of the 
horse oanaed irregular planting, tAocanae the markers had a Tariable and the leeda an un- 
changed TSlod^. "By my arrangement of the oams, Tahes, and nuu'kers," he says, "I 
have brongbt the machine practioslly to perfection in this particular, as the distanoe that the 
grains haie to fall allows the markers to oome to the precise pcont ; and ahonld the markcre 
Tary the least from the exact point, either in orerreaohlng or fiUling short ef i^ the operator, 
by the handles, can raise up or draw back the madiine to bring U ri|^t." 

Amnef* Corn^planier.^^Tida invention, of, R. W. Fenwiok, of Brooklyn, New York, is ex 
ceeding umple, and apparently effective. The nature of the improTemoit eonaiaCs in having 
the seed-slide tnm on a oenM, and in oonneoting it with a coaieal valve at the bottom of the 
plaatiDg-tabe, and vrith a riiding-tabe which takes np dirt for oovering the com. When the 
end of ttie planting-tnbe is straok into the ground the valve is operated, and with it the slide 
whereby a proper qnantity of seed fs taken from the seed-box in the npper part of the imple- 
ment and dropped ; at the same time the ooverii^tnbe is made to take np dirt and cover 
thioon. 

KschiiLe fbr Flantia^ Fotato«t. 



Tbb annexed engrevinge are views of a machine for planting potatoes, for which a patent 
was granted to Alexander Anderson, Jannary, 1866. F^. 1 is a vortical longitudinal section 
through tie middle of the machine, aad^. 2 is a perspectivo -new. Similar letters refer to 
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like pftrta. This inreiitioii oontiste in th« •mployinent or hh of u endltu aproD, pke«d 
nmlerDiMth or at the bottom of a hopper, aiid prorided with a seriM of aperture*, irMoh will 
be hereafter taEj deioribed ; said spertoret reeeiTing the potatoee of a niltable raie tor seed 
and coDveTlng them to the (UMharge-spont, throngh which thej bll into the fDrroir at equal 
diatanoeg apart; said apertnree also conreying potatoes that are too large for seed to a knifto 
at the botMm of the hopper, bj which the; are cat of a soitable siie for planting. The 
Bpertores in the under mde of the apron reoelTe the teeth of a wheel by which motion is com- 
monioated to the apron. 

DiBGBiPTiDH. — A repreeents a reotangolar frame sapportsd npon two wheels B B ; and 
C C are two cheek-pieoea, between wUch an endleea apron D is placed — said apron paeaing 
aronnd rollers a a at the front and back ends of tiie oheek-pleoes. The tWint parts of the 
oheek-pieoes rest apon a rod ft, irtiich paasea transrenelj throng the frsme A and oheek- 
pleoea, abont midway between thdr upper and lower sorfikoee; s^d rod also attaching the 
■hafts & E to the frame A. The tower anrftusee of the back ends of Ae cheek-pteeea rest 
npon a cross-piece c of the frame, and the cbeek-pteoee and endless apron have an inclined 
poeitioit J C is a rod, have a aorew thread out on ita upper end. This rod flis in a plate k 
on the ends of the oheek-plecee, and the rod projects downwards a snltable distance b^ow 
the oTDBs-piece e. The endless apron D is composed of a eeties of reotangnlar bloobs d, the 
lower snr&OBa of irtiioh are attached in any proper manner to a belt a ; the et^es of the 
eeveral bloeks being in contact, except when paadng aronnd the rollers a a, l>etwean each two 
of the blocks a circular ap«rtare/is made, one-balf of the aperture being in the edge of each 
block ; conseqaentty, each block of the apron bas a semidrcnlar recces in two of its edges, 
and these recesses, when the blocks are attached to the belt t, Toim the drcolar apertoree/. 
F is a hopper seonred to the npper sorfaBes of the cheek-places C C, and directly orer the 
endless apron D ; G Is a knifb placed at the bottom of the hopper, at its opper or elevated 
end; said knlfb passii^ aorosa the hopper, and Jnst above the mdless apron D. H is the 
ftirrow-ehare, wUoh is formed of a tobe having its lower end cut obliqnely, so as to fonn a 
point to enter the gronnd. The flirrow-share is seonred to a frame I, the front part of which 
is eecnred by eyes ff g, which pass throngh the ends of the frame I, and into a craes-pieoe h 
of the ftvme A. The back part of the frame I is attached by a chain I to a roller J, on the 
back part of the frame. E is the coTering-share, which is attached by a hinge or joint to 
the back end of the frame I; achainyoonneola the ooTerfng-ehare with Uie roller I; Lis a 
discharge-gpoot, the upper end of which is placed directly under the elevated and diseliarge 
end of the endless apron D. The spent L oonveys the potatoee into the tube of the fturow- 
share; Mis a ratchet on one end of the roller J, and Nil a pawl attach*^ to the frame — sdd 
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pnri Mtchlag into Oi« t»ath of Sie ntetiet; la a toothed wheel on the &xle F of the -wheela 
B B. The teeth of this wheel fit in the apertiires / in the endleaa Apron V. 

OrxaATKfM. — The hopper f is flUcd with potAloe* ; and u the raaohine is dzawa along, mo- 
ttooia giToi the endleia ^ron D, by meani of the toothed wheel O gearing in the BpertnrM/, 
iA the noder dde of the mdlMi apMo. Potatoea of a amtable aiia for pUnting irill fall Into 
the apertnne/, and will pais nttder tha knUto G, and ba thrown Into the diMharge-epont L as 
t^ blooks d paM around the roller a, at the npper or eleTated end of the apron, the aper- 
tuna bung widened as the blooks pass aroond the roller in eoneeqaenoe of the edges of the 
blooki being forced apart Potatoes that are too large for planting will project upwards 
above the rarfaoM of the blocks d, and will be oot hj the knife Q ; the top portion tlint is 
ont off will, if small enongh, enter one of the apertures/, and be disobarged into the spont L. 
U not made small enongh at one catting, it will be agun ont when brooght to the hnib, the 
pieoea of the potato nsnaining in the apertores are of eoome disohaiged as the blocks pass 
around the roller a. The potatoet drop into a foirow made bj the share H, and tiiej will be 
dropped at equal distances upvet, the diaianoe between the potatoes being regulated by the 
riM of the wheel 0. The larger the wheel 0, the nearer the potatoes will be planted ; and 
an* or more extra wheels of different aiies maj be plaoed In the shaft F, and pnt in gear with 
the tpnai, as oooadon may reqnu«. The Airrow and oOTering-ahares H E are niaed from 
the gronnd bj taming the roller J. As the chain ij is wonnd amnnd the roller J, the 
frame I is rused, and win aot against the lower end of the rod C, and ruse the cheek-pieoee 
C C and endless apron D, and the endless apron will be thrown out of gear with the wheel O, 
the roller J being preTented from tnoting casually by means of the pawl N and ratchet H. 
Thus by this machine the potatoes will be cat the required aiie, and planted at equal dU- 
taaeea apart in the farrow. There is no unoertainty attending the operation. The machine 
ia aimple, not liable to get oat of TOpair, and is Monomioal to manafaotare. 

IfkeoB't Folata-pliaatr and Sfd-drUL — A potato-planter and aeed-drill, recently patented by 
Hr> William Nixon, of JJnooln oonn^, Canada West, is oonstmoted as foIlowB : — Tlie hopper, 
or bos for eontatning the potatoes, rests npon the axle passing throng two wheels, with 
•hafts attached to the axle in the Mve way that a cut or gig is consbiwted. A horse la then 
pnt before the planter, in like manner as a horse is placed before a oart, and the machine is 
drawn in the same way. The sead-hopper rests upon the axle and wheels, aa aboTS doaoribed, 
being keyed together, and hstened to a cog-wheel which driTes a horixontal oog-wheel that la 
fhsteoed to the nnderride of the cast-iron aeed-wheels. Whan, therefore, the horse movea 
Ibrward, the whole machinery is set In motion. Then ia a rmmd bottom to the hopper that 
nrohes oorrespondingly with the motion of the animal which draws the Tehlole. In this bot- 
tom, or rerolTlng platform, there are holes at given distances. For planting in hills, yon 
open two holes, and leave all the others abnt np ; and in this case, four or Are eets are 
dropped In one plaoe, whaterer distance yon may think proper, the seed beiog cat by a sharp 
knife, plaoed immediatdy under the rerolTing platfbrm. Some mdght prefer to cut the sets 
by hand, and in this case the knife may be remorod, or the potatoes may be dropped without 
being eat. If drills are considered preferable l« hills, the two large holes are plugged up 
irith leather, aheeted wifli tin, and the pings, nude of the same material, taken oat of the 
amaUer holes. The seed Is thm poured into the hopper, the horse mores, Uie seta are cat, 
aod dropped at regular distances. For plaaiii^ com, there ia aaolher set of smaller holes, 
by tDMOia of wbieh oom may be planted in hiUs or drills npon the same principle as the 
potatoes are planted. For ftne seeds, aaoh aa onion, tnmip, carrot-aeeds, eto., there are tin 
oaaistera with holes snitable for sowing such seeds. In eonneetion with the other wheels, 
there is a seed-wheel, by which the whole Is regulated. 

(TDdemeath the planter Is a large tootJi, like that of a cnltivator. Thie tooth makes a 
•oitAbte place for the seed to tbit into, and la placed In front of a hollow Bfaeet-iron tube, 
thnmgh wluch ttie seed fUls to the ground ; and behind the tube are two sor^pers, m con- 
■tmeted as to oover op aam or potatoes, and two small brooms are oaed for the parpose of 
eoming np the smaUei seeds which drop from the tin eanistars. To this part of the planter 
ttar* Is a set in the rear of the hopper, by means of whiefa the drills can be made deep or 
ahalloir, aa the Ihnnn' thinks proper. 
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MoFarlane'i Com-Plantor. 
Tbb ftMompanTlDg sngnTiiif; ie tt perBpootiTe riev of u, iiaproTed oom-planbr, the invon- 
tion of Mr. J. 0. McFu-Une, of KewriUa, Cnmberluul oonnly, P«. The ot^eot of the in 
ie Id Duke tbo furrow depoait the teed vith mtiuirB or plwUr, if d«diad, i 
seed irith ekrth — k11 at one Hid Ut« mdm opentioii. 



The Dktare ef the inveiilioii consitts in the empIoTtneut of » «elf-«otdiig Mnper, voridng 
aver the foeding apertores for regnUting the prop^ number of gnini to be fed into the 
hXO ; it bIbd oondele in the oee of a hknging aonper, b; which the groore of the wheel it 
ftlnya iKpt ele*r, eo as to be in k eenditiou for CiicilitAlJng tlie operatioii of the wbeeL A it 
the hopper ; it hu ft dividon for eom uid uiother for platter or guano. B ie the elide ; it it 
operated by a spiral spring C and a erank D. It hat a small, ronod i^Mrtnre 1, which 
reoelTea and diachargea the grains of com from the hopper ; at the other end it an oblcmg 
slot 2, through whioh the guano or plaster pweee, and is diaobarged through the tunnel E 
along with the grain. P are the handles ; O the operating wheel, which ia behiikd the de- 
positing tube H. The wheel has a groored peripherr and flangee at each side ; these oorer 
the seed after it is deposited. 1 1 are projecting pina on the wheel for striking on the imp- 
shoulder of the CT«ik. as the wheel revolTes, to operate the slide at certus interrals, ""I*'";; 
the hills. Two or more of snoh pins ma; be used, so u to inoreaae or dimiwdi the number 
of biUs in a row. The drill-tube H is arranged so that a wooden pin can break to reliere 
it from breskiiig when it meets with a sudden resistance from some obetruetioa. J is the 
Boraper ; it acts by its own weight, and rests in the groore of the wheel, to keep it free fron 
dirt S is a self-actihg scraper, whioh rests b; its own weight on the slide B, for the pnr- 
poee of proTenting more than the proper number of grains from passing oier the aperture 1 
at once. L is the beam. 

This corn-planter, according to recent improTCments, is ooostraoted entirely of iron, and 
is dmple and effective in its arrangements. At the Agricultnral State Fur of Pcnnsj-lTania, 
1856, the machine reoeiTed the first premium, and may, withont doubt, be classed among the 
very beet of recent agricultural improrements. 

ImprOTsd Hfty-KniA. 
Is an improved hay-knifb, patented Hay, 1856, by Seth Whalcn, of West Milton, Saratop 
ooun^, New Tork, the knife has a oroas-head handle, and the blade ia formed with a b«al 
near the handle, so that it stands out tWim it at a snilable distance without a shank, the blade 
being mmply screwed to the centre of the handle. This method of oonsbuoting hay-knma 
dirides the applied power between the two handles, with the knife in the oentre, eoonomiav 

r. r.,.i ^,V..l.)t)yiL' 
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labor, and enablM tbe openttor to «nt wiUt grMter mm and men beiUty Uian with tfae old- 
fMbioued ha;-knife, irhicli has not a crou-head handle. The knife also outs in two direo- 
tiona, both veiiioally and horizontally. 

The claim of this pat«at sets forth the nature of the inTention dearly ; it U as follovg ; 
" I olum attaching a blade made of aheet-elAel, and bent at its upper oitiemity, loas to stand 
out from the handle and between the arme, whereby a great Miiiig in tune, labor, and ez- 
pen«e in making hay-lauTei nut be eSeated, and an eqoal distribution of tlie power of the 
operator exerted in a perftot mannM' npon the edge of the knife, Mouog it to act more 
eCeetoally upon the hay than tha ordinary koife." 

Hand ThiMhing-Xaobine. 

AHONti th« ^^cnltnral maohinet reeently Introduced into England, a hand thnuhinf;- 
machine, invented by the Sbt. Hr. Wilson, of Ayrsliire, is worthy of note. We present two 
cngraTings of UiiB imprOTeneDt. ^. 1 beiof a perspective eleTatton of a niachiae in- 
tended to be worked by human power, and J^. 2 a correeponding view of the same in 
section. 

Fig.]. 



In the common thrasiiing-maehine, the easenliBl feature of the separating apparatns con- 
data of a cylinder known as the "dmm," fitted with prqjeoting beaters, placed longitudinally 
npon the oylinder. fiuoh a rerolnng dram is contiiTed so tbat its pnjeetiug arms shall 
strike the grain as U panes iMtween the rollers. Mr. Wilson sabstitutes for the drum a 
spetues of flattoiBd beater, rerolTing on a shaft, and ^Ting the grain two distinct thrashing 
blows at each rerolntdon. This beater is made of a flat, rectangular board, attached to a 
shaft, as delineated in fig. 2. 

Tliis tlir«jhing-»n f nhin ■ possesssB ths >dTautag« of being worked by hand as well ss by 
horse or steam power. A single attandsnt osn accomplish the whole process of thrashing. 
Hie sepsivtion of the grain from the stzaw is effected more esonomically, and with a less 
BTjiiri't""' of power than hitherto, by reason of th« nnthrashed grain being strnok oa both 
sidw ^temataly. 

The framing of the nucJiine is an cr^nai; rectangalar erection, having a platform A at 
one end, with an a^justabla seat B for an attendant, who feeds the nnthrashed grun into the 
marine, and at the satne time aids Uie thrasliing action with his foet. He accomplishes the 
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latter bj irorUng tha two tre«dlM e, whioh kts linked to & pair of orankH cm tbe wiiiali-ehklt 
D, whiob Is nuinl; tnnied b; k Bepftr»t« atUndAnt. Thu Hbkft ouriM a pulley E, from 
whicb ft eross-butd F pmmb to a, pnllay on the end of tiie Lower fluted (bed-roller Q. Tha 
eame shaft also eairiea a large pnllej H, from whioh a band pMses to a pallej on the end of 
the abaft of the upper beatw J ; lUe ahaft hanng apoo it a epnr-wheel geving with a Eimilar 
wheel on the ahaft of the lower beatec M. Id this way the two beaters aimiiltaiieoiiriy re- 
Tolva at the same rate, bat in nrerae direotioiu. The aliaft of the iqiper beater lua ilw a 
polley, with a band puaiBg from it to the pulley on tha and of the ahaft of tiie large 
upper atraw-eleaiing oylindar L The lower roller Q ti nmllariy driTen by a pulley oo tke 
bottom beatar-ghaft, by a band paadng to the pulley on the roller^haft. 

Thai, aa the grun la fed in, it ia drawn forward by the grooved rallara and oanied into 
contact with the pair of beatera J H ; and, aa theae beaten riTolTe at a high rate, they alter- 
nately strike the grain i^wuda and downward*. Each edge of the beatera croaaea the 
Ilg. L hoiiiontal line of traverse of the straw to a 

short eitent, (variable at pleaanre,) so that, a* 
the nulhraahed atraw paanot along, tha grvn 
la most effeotaally aeparated w atrncfc off by 
the alternate and opposed actions of the beater 
edges. The beaters are keyed, so at to work 

focnetaotl; at right angles to each other. Hence 
the two beatera work into each other, as it were, 
like wbeel-teeth, and snbject the grain to a moat 
aerere thrashing action. As the grain is detached. 
It falls down clear of the madhinery, into a proper 
receptacle at the bottom of the camng of the ma- 
chine ; while the cleared atraw pasaea off to the 
back of the machine, between the omurtantly- 
levolving roUera, Jig. 2. 

^ev Timip and Soot^ttn. 

Thb vegetable eattar for which the priie medal was awarded at the recent ezhlbitdou of the 
Koyal Agricultoral Soeietj, Carlisle, England, is conatraoted as follows: — 

It is fitted with an improved cntting-plata, leaving a nnmber of ledges and open slil^ 
throng which the dirt, as it separates from the roots, &Ils in fhint of the impleoMiit, instead 
of amMig the oat pieoea, which latter is a aetioas objection, as it tends to encoorage sooaring 
in sheep. The ledges retard the last flat piece of tomlp till the next revolation of the wheel, 
when it Is out into the proper mica. It has thirty sheep and fonr cattle knives, so as to eat 
uther for cattle or aheep, according to the diraolion in which the fly-wheel is tamed. 

Another machine far which a prise medal was also awarded was one fbr rednoing tamipa 
and otiier roots to palp preparatory to feeding. 

The otgect of this machine is to tntrodnce a more profitable nrsthod of feeding aniraals, by 
giving thus mlnoad roots mixed with etn-w ohaff (cat alraw) or other ohaff, or mcAl-hran, 
or linseed or rape-cake, instead of the old method of feeding them aomedmea with roots only, 
and sometimes with dry food only. Aninuila by this mode of feeding, improve faster and at 
connderably lesa expenae than by the old aystem. The same inventors exhibited a modd 
of a steaming ^pantos for oooking ont abaw and chaff. 

ImpnTemuiti in Stnv-Cstten. 

OaUi ImpraMd 8trtBB~0iittar. — In an improved atraw-oatter. Invented and patented 1^ 
Warren Qale, of Aabnm, New Toik, the natare of the invention relates to an airai^ement 
Of the knife (or knivea) of the catting cylinder, so that It shall oat against a flange (orflangea) 
on the opporite cylinder; also, in combination with the catting cylinders, the method of 
anaoging the mooth pr throat throngfa which the atiaw i* fod so that it slull govern ttefitd 
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of Ike straw to the etftten. A •trong itr^i^t knlft ia tttMlied to tlie Iotbt oylioder, md ft 
Bttip of hid« to the Dpper; tlis two an gcarad ti^otheF, uid u thcf rotate, grup ths teed, 
draw it (bnrard ftnd ont it afi^ ontttng ttiKnig)i tma thrM to ftn inehM of fa«d iX eaob 



ITtejft and StKunfm't 8b'm>-0titttr. — Tbe natim of tbs improremffit oonsiBtg in the 
aaplajment of ft kiuffr-efliiidsr opeimting in oonneatioD witli ft vibratoif bed, whereby eoo- 
ODinj of power ftiid Boperior oatting action are obtuned. 

The straw to bi cut is plftosd in tl>« feed-box, wid ft TOtfttorj motion glTon bj meftOB of a 
onnk to tbe kniA-o^linder. The knhta, aa tbej rotftte, oat the straw which pasue between 
their edgee and the nnder Borfaoe of a bed, which Tibntee or moTee forward bj the preasim 
of the knives aa the; bear ftgalnet it while ontting Uirongh the straw— the bed retaining 
baekwarda as the kniTee pass it by the action of a apiral spring — the knifes and bed, by their 
(^MTfttion, giving the proper fbed-nuition to the straw. 

The strftw-cntter for which > premium waa ftwarded at the lecent exhibition of ftgrionitarftl 
implnnants by the Royal (English] Agrionltnral Society was possaBeed of the following pecn- 
liftritiee : It feeda itself by means of tooth-rollera. The straw u k^t tompact by a lever and 
weight nnderneath, which act on the month-piece and roller. Two eonvexly-curved knlvea, 
ftttftohed to the arms of a fly-whe^I that revohea perpendioolfti'ly to tlte feeding trovgb, per- 
fbnn the oatting, and it is adjustable to cat any needed length. 

Ctmton'j trnproTAf Btraie-Outt^. — The following are the pecnliaritiea of ft new straw-cntter 
reeentiy patented by Lynian Clinton, of North Hftven, Conneotiont. One of the most common 
ftrraogements for straw-oattera is the eotnbination of a cylinder or arbor carrying Iftteral 
knivea, with another cylinder eorered with hide, the abaw b^g clipped by pasung between 
the kniTea and roller. Hr. Clinton has avoided the disadvftotages of this method by a vary 
ingenioQs arrangement, which dispensea with tJie Ude-rollet altogether, and anbstitatea in its 
plftoe ft second knife-cylinder. The knives are strught and monnted on narrow ahooldera or 
wings, and on the periphery of each wing, Jost behind eaoh knife, there is a groove or rebate. 
The arbors are ao geared that the knift edgea oome together in the act of revolving, like ft 
pftirof aheftrs,ftnd cntoff the straw In the most perfbot manner, as^t as it la M in between 
them. The edge of the rebate, behind each kiiitb, serves aa a ftilomm on which the enda of 
the atraw reet daring the aet of cntting. 

Sjuir^i Strav-CvUtr. — The peoaliaritiee of thia straw-ontt4r patented daring the past year 
by G. L. Squire, of Chicopee, MaBBBohoeette, are aa fbUowa : — It has two shafts, one of which 
reedvea a more rapid motion than the other ; npon one is placed dmnlar or disc cutters, bat 
^«n the other both drenUr catters and flnger-plfttes. These finger-plates act aa foUows: 
Tbft shafts of (he knivee have to be made long, bo aa to lay in the straw lonptadinally with 
the ahftftB, and the fingers whipping round draw down the straw to the action of the rotating 
katrea, vlileh thna oat like eircnlftr aheara; the entters can be set by nala ftt any distance 
fit, BO as to eat floe and ooaree, aa nu; be dedred. It eala straw, otnustalks, &e., witik 
greftt rapidity, and the cntten eu be sharpened irith great facility. 

Batiul't5tniw-C!b((«r.'-^pfttent granted daring the past year to J. H. Bennet, of Bennlng- 
toD, Teraiont, relatea to the kind of atraw-entten employing a str^ght knifs aet in a lever, 
•ad moving in the aro of ft eirCle. Theknift-ataokiasetlnftwtioftl, oUong Blot oat throagh 
the natal tlubw of the fMme, and working on e {dvot in Qm slot. By this eiTftngcaiunt the 
kaill* ia gtdded end kept steedy while operating. Then la ft flat spring arranged over the 
ftftBt pert of the oblong slot, and the knifto is so bftvelled, that lAen its lever ia lowared, it 
(the knife) bearanpanthaapper tide of the fiat spring, while theonderdd* of the levnbe>ra 
■apito ila top, theraby keeping the cotting-knifb olose op to the steel goard, thoa making It 
ent ia ft sopetior maiuur. The aid apring, in e«ae of olog^ng, yldds dlghtiy, and its 
reftotion after a cat ftariati the operator in r^aing the lever whioh opwfttea the knife. 

Teddying XaeUnH. 

Xrttrr &nner ahonU own ft ttdds^^S necAnw. This oonttivftnoe la arranged with a pidr 
of-whftftb like a idky, ftsd with long teeth extending from » &lse ftxle t« wllluii an iaoh of 
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the tarftM of the gnoai, and is propelled bj a hono. Three or fMr hovn after uinrin^, 
the teddy is tod orer the ntawn ktvm, and bj ita action OTery Uade ia throm ap inte tbe 
air and falis looaelj in % ntnsed pot-ition, mffering free eirenlktlon of air, with new nu&eaa 
eiposeJ to the ann. Sii acre* may be thai iiddied in a single hour. — Working Farmtr. 

Grain and Grau-teed Headera and HarreatAn. 



Suadman't Clmer-tetd Bttitr. — The aboT« engniing illoBtratee a new uid improTed dorer, 
timothj, and other graoa or frain-aeed header and haneBter, the inTintion of Ur. T. S. Stead- 
man, Orleana county, Hev York. A« will be wen by the oat, it i« drawn by ona hoise, which 
walka outaide of the part of the field intended to be harreUed. TDrning oontinoally to the 
right, it cati eqoaUy aa well as when taming a comer, ae when going straight ahead. The 
■eed-beadg are gathered by the oomb, cat off by the rerolTing kuiTet, and by a aelf-raking 
apparatoi attached, thrown to the rear end of the box. By detaching the intermediate ge«r- 
iag-wheel, it ii immediately conTerted into a three-wheeled wagon, and can be driren 
whereTer wished. By preeaing down one or both of the leTere tfaown on the rear end of the 
box, one or both wdes of the comb and eiitt«r may be lowered or elerated at pleaaore. The 
peooliantj of the machine is, tb«t it cata and aarea only the heads of the grain or seed, and 
by an extra pair of wheels it oui b« applied to the gatheriog and harreetiiig of any kind of 
grain or grase-eeed. It will cnt from nght to twelre acres per day wiUi ease. All the balta 
in the machine are in sight, with bat one exception. 

Gag^t Clow Oatitrtr. — The pecnliaritiee of a machine reoenUy invmled by J. S. Otgt, 
of I>ow*.giae, Hicliigan, oonaista of a cylinder provided with a seriw of toothed bars, so 
arranged that as the oylinder rotatea the teeth are projected forward in front, and the seed 
is combed from tlie standing stalks and oonreyed into the inWiior of the cylinder. This 
machine is well adapted to secure tha seed of cloier-fields, which are intended to be plowed 
in for fertiliiing. 

Xowlng KadiiuM tl Scythea. 
Lbt ns compare, a little, the two modee of catling grass. Day Uboretc hired at $1 per 
day will probably mow in medium gnus 1^ t«r«s to tiiehand; that is, itwOl cost $6 or $0 
to mow S ooree, and 25 oenta each hand for boarding will be $1.60 more, whieh, added to 
{6.60, makes $7 for mowing 8 aores. Now hire a man with % qiau of horMe and a maiduna 
to cat the 8 acres, at 60 eanta par acre, aad ha will sat it in a day, $1.00, and $1.00 noie 
will pay their boarding, making in aU $6.00, and the grass will be api««d better for caring 
than a man will spreftd it aftm the 6 hands, whioli,intlieaalimate, wlllmaka$e.O0adTaalaBa 
to the mower. At that rate the machine will pay for itself in 40 dagv' mowing, baaidae 
sBTing so much bud taibar. — Okia Ibrmer. 

ImproTementi in BeapwB, Kowen, and EarvMten. 

EtuuTt Mowag Maelau. — This maohine, inTtnted by Fisk Bnsael, of Boston, consista of a 

square frame moontsd on two wheds, one of thorn being a heaiy OMt-iron wheel, from 
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«U«li the motiTe power il deriTsd ; the other, m seoondary wheel, plaoed in the opposite side 
of the frvne, mnd forward of the main wheel, for the pnrpese of sapporting th&t side of the 
baiae, preTentiag the heitT? drag of the kmfe-bar on the graund, and efTeetiiallf obTiatiiig 
the aide draft of the maahine. In eonneotioa with the lecondarj wlieel ia an apparatog f<jr 
eleTatinf or deprcaainf; the knife-bar. B/ means of a lerer, the driTer, while iitting on the 
maahine, ma; in an inal«nt raiM tke knife-bkr to the height of flfteeo inchee. It i> thus 



pawed erar ttonM or other ob«t*«lea vithoot ohanging the eooiae of the team, and at the 
propor moment ii lowered to ita former porition. The tame eippar»CnB admits of the Icnife- 
bar being firmly fixed at any desired point, so that the koiTea may cat at different heightg, 
leiTing the stobUe at noh iengtha aa the peooliar snrfaee of the groond or other circum- 
atancea may render expedient. Motion ia giTen to the kniTes by meana of a cam-wheel placed 
on the same shaft with tha [dnioD oonneoled with the main-wheal, rsqniring only one set of gear 
to obtain any detjred nomber of ribrationi of the knlTea, trota SG to 48, to one reTolution of tb'e 
main-wheel, therebymakingitTeryeasylogradnatetha speed of the kniTes tothenatoratwalk 
of any horse. Each bmfe is placed upon the knife-bar independent in itself, moving on a centre 
jdrot by means of an Iron rod passing nnder and attached to the back end of the kniTee. giv- 
big tiiem an oeelllating motion, and affeotlng a drawing, oiroaUr cat The kniTet are doable ; 
that ia, they hare a catting edge at eaeh end, and by remoring the cap which seonres them 
in place while at work, any one can be remored and another snbstitated in its place, or the 
ends can be rerereed when one edge beoomes dnll. Thi» maehlne la made both for one or 
twohoTMi. 

DUU and Dmiain'i Improved Staler and Motntr, — At the recent Btate Agricnltoral Fur of 
New Jeraey, Messrs. Diets and Dunham exhibited an improved mowing and reaping machine, 
in which by a pemliar ODTBrtmetion, motion is transferred to the entten directly fh>m the 
driving or gntand-wbeel cf the machine, by means of a rimple lercr, and without gearing of 
eogs, shafts, ia, 

MiBoang't Raaper and Mewtr. — In tliia invention the knives fasTS a rotary motion, and are 
<^>er»ted by mall oc^wheels and rope-pnlleyi. The horse walks behind the luuTei, pnsh- 
1^ the maahine bcfora him. 

Lvpton'M Impntvemeni in Hart nU ri. — A patent for improved grain and grass harvestera 
was granted to T. W. Lnpton, of Virginia, in Jons, lBfi6. The arrangement combines rotary 
cntters with wire fingers, reel, and endless receiving aprona. The Angers bend the grun at 
an angle at which it is sw^t and cat by the ontters, eoBveyed away by the aprons, and de- 
pocJtod on the groaml. The aprons are dispensed with in entting grass. 

Kroger't tmpnmed Harvetttr. — This Invention, by A. E. Kroger, of Norwalk, Connecticat, is 
intended to obviate all die diSealties which have hitherto attended the use of these machines 
on ron^ and rocky groond. The intention aeoompUahes this as follows: — In Uie first place, 
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h« ciUTM op Uie fingers a littl* in front, wi that, on maetlDg aa obttruotion, tbtj «iH. b« 
hktij to rU« up and tlido otst the tame; Mooudlj, in tlie attaoluneut of tbe fingw-bar to 
the frame, he employs springB in «acii a manner that whan one end of th« finger-bar atrtkM 
a stone, the bar jields, and easilj glides om the obataela, withent raising the whole madnne. 

Btayttt'i Imprmtd Bvrtr. — An English reaper has beau reoentlj patented in the United 
StatM, (Aagost, 1866,) the peooliar improrement of whiah oonsieta in employing the prin- 
oiple of the ArohimedBan aereir for the pnrpou of delivering Dt laying off the out grain aa 
it fUls npon a plat/bnn. 

Sagg"! Mii»^ and Stigttr. — This machine differs fbim moat others in the fact that the 
hoTsn are placed behind the catting apparatna, by which the side draught is armded, and 
tha diiTcr aits behind them, guiding the machios by a sort of rodder-wheel nndemealh hia 
Beat It has some adTantagei and some dieadTantagea as eompared with others, being 
somewhat complicated, has mnoh more weight of material, ocenpiee more space, and is not 
so readily managed in turning abont ; It perfomiB its work, howerer, most creditably. 

ImproTementi in Kaize Harvwtera. 

Them patents for machines for haneeting Indian oom were granted, during 185^ to 
James 8. Bnmham, of West Jefferson, Ohio ; Q, A. Bmoe, of Heohanictburg, Illinois ; and 
William Lapham, of Salem, Ohio. 

In the iuTention of Bnmham, the machine is monnted on a truck fMne, the entt«rs bdng 
arranged in front, in connection with horiiontal rsik, whiah reoeiTe the lUling stalks, and 
lay them in a position to be bandied. 

In the machine of Brace, the st*lks are severed by oblique rotary eutt«rt, plaoed opon the 
side of a truck, and reTolving through motion eoanoiiieated fr«tn the whods of the earriagei. 
As the Btklks Ml down, they are oaught by reTtdfing arms, and by an ingeaiona unnge- 
ment deposited in bandies upon the ground. 

The invention of Lapham was fi>r an improved red tor oolleoting the stalks. 

An intelligible deaoiiptttm of these machines cannot ba pvan without engraTinga ; thaj 
all, however, iqipear to answer the end for which they were iiit«aid«d. 

Ezperimental Triala of Ttoving and Beaping X&cliiiLw. 

DtniBo the past season, numerous eqterimeatal biali of the vaiioBS populsc mowing and 
reaping machines have been instituted by various agricultural societies in different sectioM 
of the oonnfry. The following is a mnuauj ot the r^wrted resnlte of the principal experi- 
mental trials :— 

The first trial we have to BOtioe was instituted by the State AgricultDral Socue^ of niinoU, 
in the summer of 1B54, to test the respeative merits of Manny's reaper, and At^dns's self- 
raking reaper, $1600 b^ng proposed as the premium. The last-named reaper is distin- 
guished in the report aa Wc^ht'a, the name of the manotaeturer. The trial lasted several 
days, and the nport of the umpires gives the following as some of the results ; 

Wright out 20^ aares in 12 hours and 66 auaatei ; llanny out 20^ acree in 10 hoon 
and S minntea. Time consumed in reajung, binding, and shocking : Wrist's first M4, 
8VW «>re«. ^™A In 19 1""" ■n^ ^ udnntea; Wri^g seeond Seld, 4^ aeres, bond ia 
26 hours and SO minntea; shocked In 4 faours and 88^ minutes. Manny's Brst field, a^ 
acres, raked and bound in 26 hoars and 47 minutes, (this included the time of the ttim, 
who stands on the machine ;) shocked in 4 hours and 40 mlnutaa. 

The umidrei rehued to dedde between the two refers, deolaring the contest so dsae m 
to render it Impoeribls lo say wUeh was the beet 

Under the auspices of the Westdiester (New York) Agrieoltotal Soeiety, a Mai of Bowl- 
ing machines took place at Bedford, New York, June 16, 1866. The following minthtii 
were entered for trial : — 

Setehum's maohlne, msnufketored by Howard A Co., of BuSUo, Kew York. 
>d by B. H. Pease, of Albany, New Tort. 
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Vorbnsk'a iumUiu, aold by GriBug & Brothers, New Xork Ci^. 

Mum^B tDDirer, witli AdruDce'B improiemeDt, ouuinf actored kt WorcMMr, MMSMhnaatM. 

Uuui7't Boirar, iold by I- C. Bill, of Hotwiok Falls, Ndir Tork. 

H*lIa&b«ok'B mmshiii*, maonfMititred »t AlbMiy, H «w Xoik. 

Allen's nwcbine, of N«ir York City. 

Ketehnm'B mmohiiM^ nuuratBotarad bj T. utd 8. Hnll, of Fov^Jce^da, New York. 

KMobmn't oii»-1i<»m moww, BUDD&etnTed by Bof^aa, Ndhtm & Huon, MMMcliusctts ; 
■oM t^ R. L. ABen, of New York Ci^. 

Tli« following ia tiie offiaUl report af ae Jadgw. Froin tk» eihibifioii of the mMhiiiw 
•BDmaratttl, thay oooAdently b^ thst any ona of them will ^ts gocNl aatisfkition to the 
fannerB of the oonatiy ; bat aa «aah and all poM«M pemliar «saellenoi««, we will apMify 
tliam onder the foUowisg heada : — 

1. OpaiatiaD of the maeUnae on fi^ ground, driTen at first by th« ume drirer and team, 
■ltd afterwarde by the exhibitora themaelTee or undar their direolioiL 

On thii point, your oomnuttea find that the maahinee of Tfatnlinin^ Hallenbeok, Manny, 
and AUcD are of equal ezaellenee. 

2. The lowMt end amoothett ant of eaah machine. 

Yoaz oommiUee are of opinion that upon Ihia point there U no marked diSerenoe in the 
Itavr nMhinee jut mentioned. 

8. Tiial on rough, asdeared bottom. 

Tour eommittee, on thia point, pTe the prefereaoe to Allen's end BuMel'e maehinea. 

4. Evenness of graM as left by the machine for onring. 

We find that the maehinea with the iron outtei bar hare the prefeienoe in thia reepeet. 

5. Freedom of kniiea from dogging. 

We ere of opinion that the maahinee of Eetebum, JJiuu^, Hallenbeok, and Bnaeel, on 
•eaonnt of the flnger-e^a not re«ohing back to the finger-board, are least likely to olog, 

6. Amonnt of power required to perform a given HmooBt of work. 

Tonr oommittee think there ia bat little diSarenoa tn this reepeet between the maohlnea 
of Hallenbeok, If anny, and Ailen. 

7. Feeilitiee of trvuportatlco from one field to another, and for T'"t obetmotiona in 
the field. 

We beliare tliat Uuiny'B maohine hsa adTsntagas over any other in thie reapeet 

8. IhmMlity end dmpUd^ of conatmelioii. 

We belieTe Eetchom'e and Allen's the most dnrable, and Hallenbeok'a the meet dmply 
eonstmoted macbinsa exhibited. 

9. Coet of maeliinee :— • 
IfannT*!, made byAdrianee „. (110 I Ettehnm'a, made hj HaB»..»«.~ ,.. $1H 

lebyBeU _ ^ 116 Hallenbeok'a — IH 

IM Porbaah'e _ _ 1*0 

^ 110 Eetebnm'i one-botee maslilnei Si 

_ no I 

Tovr eoBunittee, in tkie report, tiave inalnded, nnder the term of Ketehnm'a maeblQe, 
Utat of Hnll and the one-IiOTM mower mann&otnred by Bogglee, Nonrse & Uason ; and 
•leo where Manny's la apokoi of, they mean to iaolade the maohine mannfaotored by 
Adiiaaee, of Woroeeler, Massachosatta, and by Bait, of Hooalok Falla, New Tork. 

Tlie eoDualttee of tlie Mniuoe Connty (New Tork) Agrionltnral Sooie^, appointed to re- 
port on the trial of mowing nmtim««j inatitated at Booheater, Jnne 27, were united in the 
e^kuon that, of the ught maahinee exhibited, the Eetohnm madiine, and the Manny with 
Wood's Improrement, were the beat m tlie gronnd, bat were divided in opinion as to whioh 
of these two was the Iieet ; bat a m^oritj finally decided in favor of the fonnv, believing 
that that "fflhi'v ent the eloeeet in the gronnd, while the Utter wa* the easiest for the 
leaiii and for a4}ottment ovcc uneven end stony earfaoea. The dde dtaaght was also light, 
^ilo in the ftsmar maohine it waa qaite heavy. 

The first prendnm the oommittee award to the Eatchnm maeUne, and the seoond preminm 
to Haony'e machine with Wood's improvement. 

The third {veminm is awarded to Wheeler'a machiiw, of Cayoga ooim^. This siaclune 
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cut «ith shears, luid performed good work, hkTing an M)Jiutable bsun, tuA n 
to lulT|j||e or no Biiie dntoght 

Al the tft^'iiuti toted I17 Ihe State Agricultural Society of N«ir Jeney, %t Newark, July, 
1855, Eetehmn's, Allen'^, Whitanack's, Alanny'B, Forbnsh's, and Deid & j>iukhani'B maoluiiM 
were used, and all worked well, thongb eaoh bad theiz faTorites. 

The maohine called WMteuaok'i seemed to be the faTorite with the largest aumbel. Mr. 
Dann, a lai^ {armer of Hontenlon ooud^, saye he naed one of theae BaahinM all last mm- 
jner withoot grinding the knives ; that it will oat friun six to (i^t aarea a day of graas, 
without worrying man or hone; tbat it nuH U(^t and ia aaaily bandied, and dose not get 
out of repair. He ont tan acres of oats a day, qnitdng »t five o'olook. The ocst of thia 
maoiune was $180 aa a mower, and $1&0 as a reaper. 

The lightest maohine ia that of Dieti ft DonliaiD, weigbiag five hundred and seren^Sra 
pounds, complete. This is a new machine, and runs with a different moHon bom the olhan, 
the moTemeDt of the kniTos being operated by a eam-whesl i^^^^^^f^^ of a orank. 

At die trill of mowing macMnes in competiticn for the premium of $600 offer«d by die 
State Agricultural Board of MassachuBettB, the result Beemed to be in faror of Manny's ma- 
chine, in compedtion with Eeteham's, KowerB, and Allen's. The boreee of both (ha latter 
appeared te labor much harder than with the other maohinea, and the reptnt says — 

*' There was a necessity for an additional heavy man U a«dst in managing Alleo'i taa^ 
chine, which was looked upon as a great drawback. The saomd mode of tiial was by allow- 
ing euib competitor to out a single swath through the field and back again, and then 
ezomiuing the ground, after the bay was removed by a horse-rake. In this trial, the ma- 
ohine of Manny showed a closer-cut swath, and svidenUy was aonsidered by Ihe spectators 
generally m Uie beat machine." 

At a trial of mowing maohines, instituted by Uie Hampden (Manachasetta) County Agriool- 
tursl Bociety, Jane 29th, 1666, four different tnachiaM were entered — Hovey's, llusMre, 
Manny's, and Eetchum's. 

In the trial, Hovey's machine fuled, liter a tbtat time, from an aocident^ and was with- 
drawn. Bnssel's machine finished its work in good time, but in an unutisfaotory manner. 
In relation to its performance, the committee state: "It is not requiate for as 'to point out' 
the teasoDs of the failure; but several fanner* eipresied the opinion that rating after such 
mowiug would 'extract teeth' too, fast to bs either easy or profitable. The fttult may have 
been in an inexperienced team or in inexperienced driving, and not at aS in the madiine. We 
eon only say that the opinion of moat seemed to be that if we must have tueh mowing by 
horse-power, &rmerB would bettor put their fist to the ' thols^' and drive the ' heel wedges' a 
little longer." 

The oomparieon, then, woa narrowed down to two maohinee — Manny's and Eetchum's. Of 
Uieee the committee report as follows: " It would, perhaps, be difBcolt to say which did its 
work best If difi^rance then were, most of the committee thought it in favor of 
Eetchum's mower. The work done by the latter cert^nly had a most elegant appearance ; 
but it should be remarked that the lot that fell to this maebine wu the more faasiUe, as 
Manny's lot was marred by a fence and also by a random swath of ito rival ; the horses, 
also, attached to Ketobum's patent were siddte b« more aocnatonud te tiiework, aooosidsi*- 
tjon of no small Importanoe. Whether, after these considerations are du^ wwgbed, a 
verdict of better work should be ^ven in favor of this machine, is periiape a matter of 
doubt. But distinctims without a difi'sreaoo are needless. They both did welL If all oor 
meadowa oonld be shorn of their velvet covering as handsomely as ritluv of theea lots, fln 
1^ of ' whetstones' mi^t, without regret be snffet«d to pass away; they would kava- 
' shown their grit' long enough. 

" Thus mach npon the vork of the two; but there are other eonrfderations of Imports wne. 
Ectebuiu's maohine seems muob more m^; Manny's invention seems eoaqtltz, at least to am 
wbose knowledge of mechanics extciuds not muob beyond the hoe-handle and flwL Bmim 
of the committee expressed a doubt whether they were deep enough in gudgeoni and serows 
to put such an apparatus in worldng order, even if it were sent to them. It is an obvious 
mnHk that the greater the complexi^, the greater the danger of gsttJBg out «f rep^, and 

r. r.,.i ^,V..l.)HUIL' 
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tha grakter tha azpaiaB — inqrartant Itmai tar fuman -who mutt ow theM mMhbiH. Baeh 
UMhioe U T o pTwanted to IwTe it* p«cnliaT meriti. Humj^e pattot in Mo<uqwiiiad hj t, 
rml, dnrigned to fire an inoUoalioQ to thegiMa tbTorable to Mijontting; ithaa bIm aMt 
wktti, whioh irooM Mem to aid fa) diMinlahing tfae aide draft. On tha'otlieF hand, Kttohnin'B 
mmrer boaots of soou ftatnrea lAioti ire olaimed to ba equally Talutblt. It haa a chtm or 
anil midar the au^ beam whieh ib said greatlj to &dlitata the eeoaiK of the prerlona 
BWBtli (if of oBoth Te may epeak) nnder the maehiue. It via remarked b; tnaa; daring 
die Mai that owing to thi< or oOier reason tiiia one of the four oompotlton Momed to ^ 
ten than the others. The adroeatea of thi* naoUne alto plead tliat pladng, ae tlita patent 
does, tba knift^floger in a line irith the axle of the oarrylng-irbeel, glTsa it an advantage in 
reaohing the bottom of Airrowa and other dapreaidoBs aoroas irhiidt it paasea; h when tha 
wlteal noka the knirea nmat aink alao, and there loems to be lome reaacm in the eUm. 

■•Withragard t« tlie wttffktet thaaereral maehlnes, we cannot aocaratdy ipedc That la 
a emalderation of tu tea Importanee than the mqnUta petrtr cj draft; with regard to this 
m had no opportonitj of Judging, except th)m the appearanoe of the horsaa employed. 
They seem to giTe in trery ease an hrrohintary teatfanony t« tlie fhot that mowing has not 
yet DMsed to be hard wotlL In behaU^ iherefore, of the anlmabi on whioh we propose 
hancaforth to throw the labor of mowing, we aend In to the manafkotnrm a moat ree|teetfal 
and eameat petition &at mowing mashines may in some way be made of eaaiar draft; that 
in saiing the men we may not nnrder the boisea. There seemed to be no great diiTerenoa 
between Hannj and Eetohom fai this respeot. The etpma* was also vndtnlood to be abmt 
the same. If, then, the qnestion wtre narrowed down dmply to thia: Whioh of the two 
would yaa fnireJlaM, If eithert probably moat or aD of the oommlttee, from what tfaej saw 
thia day, would inoUne in teTor of Ketdinm'a improred mowera of 18SS, bot not Eetohnm'a 
mower of 1864, iriiieh is s^d, Uka some eropa, to bare been a fUlnre." 

The eommittee Airther atiggcst that a rary dedrablo improvement in mowing machlnea 
wonld be an arrangement whereby two honea or one may be employed i^»on them at 
pteaniTe. "Te are sattsfled, from what we hav* •sea, that two horaaa, anoh as live with 
meat fhrmera in this ^oinity, wonld And ample employment with a single oatter." 

TViot 0/ Aaopert and JTiXMrs at tA4 /Vtnct /nduMH'ni AUNMm o/]866.— The ftoal trial of 
yi die reaping and mowing madiinaa of Uie Bxhlbition oane off on the 2d of Aognat, and 
is tfcns reported In the Paria C^mtfifutwnnct.'— 

There were ten maohlnes in the Expoeltlan ; nine of them were aent ont by the bnpertal 
CoTomiarioners to the plaoe of trial, about for^ mllce dialant from Paris; this was a fleld 
of oats, of abont tflaen amraa, standing np wall, and divided into lota or plaoaa of abont an 
acre eaoh, I7 swaths b«fog eat throng^ at a f^ven Astanee paranel with each other, each 
^eo« brang nombered, and one maohine sHotted to eaoh pleea. At the beat of the drum, 
three maehines started off togeOiiT. J. 8. Tright, of Chicago, mistris, managed by Us 
agent, Mr. Jewell; Patrick Bell's maoUne, by Hr. Fourent; and a maehine from Algiera. 
These maehinee were oaleolated to do thor own nJdi% by machinery. Wright'a maohine 
cat hia piece in twenty-fov mimitea. Bell's in dity-«z minataa, and the Algiers machine in 
saiventy-two nunntea. The raking or disohar^ng of the grain from all of the three mitohlnes 
waa badly done, the grdn being maeh seattered in Its dellvny npon the gnnmd, Vii^f a 
doing mndi Uia beet. The cutting, however, was well doss. The mMhaaioal nortmant of 
the automaton raker of Wrif^fs maehine waa tnly wondeiftiL The opeaation of the 
laiiliiiiii waa highly enuuauaftJ. BeB's maohlna, by yoonot, did the enttlng and gathering 
of Oio gndn inarerysnat DMsnter; tfae gr^ waa dallvered freely to one ^aof thema- 
aMne fbr the Inndera. After Ike Jurors had oaiefolly noted tiie taial thns Ikr, the ngnal 
again was ^ven, and off staried time other roaehinaa, i. H. Hanny'a, of BoohAjnl, Illinois, 
imaged by Hr. HaHe; BtdTs, by OrosUll; aad a French one-horae reaper. Manny's ont 
its pleee in twen^-two minntes; Ball'a, by Crodlll, a^d the one-horae French reapor, both 
flded to ent Oeir ^eeee; iAila Msn^e did its work in the most exqniaite manner, not 
baring a ain^ stalk vngathered, and it ffisahaiged the grain In the moM perfeot shape, aa 
if placed by Iiand, tar the Unders. It flniAed ita pieoa most g^oaaly. Agun, after the 
}ary had takn Avthw notes of tiie trial, the signal waa given, and thna other maohlMa 
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■Urted off on tb« oooteet, Hubmt'i TMp«r, by Dray; U'CvRBiak'i, bjU'Ktnd^; uidBtll'i^ 
hj FctTj. KuBBtft mMhine cot ita pieo« in ttiirt; mioatw, M'Gonniok'a ia tweot; ninatti^ 
awl Bell't fukd M Sjiitli its pieo«. BxMa^'a machine did its work r«ouik»b^ w«ll, catting , 
clean and nnoctlilj, and IcaTing the grain in the track of tkc machine in good oondition ttx 
the binder*. Ihi« )«achlne w»a conceded to be toe heavj and laboiiana tor the toam, a*d 
UaTing the grain in the track of the machine iraa fonod to b« an d^ieetton, as it AMeaMril; 
needed to be bound and remored as fkst as the inaohins did ila work, in order that the 
maebine eenld p*«a aronnd a ncoeeding time; ;et this maohinc is nnqnestionabl; s goo4 
one, and it tns; be njied to great sdTantage, as it woold likel; proT« dorable, bwig twjt 
stroDgly made. U'Connick'i maokine pcoformed ita task well, cnttiiig a close and even 
■vath; bat llM raker or attendant who performed the labor of diaeluu^ng the grain, 
Memed to be Tet? mn«h strained, being obliged to ride barokrard npon the oachiaB at one 
and of the real, liSTlDg to reach fall; acrou the entire iridth of the mmhiTio with a long- 
baadled rake to gather the grain and laj it off of the machine. The honea ou Uiis mM-hlo^ 
vere mooh Iro^Uded hj a slreng lalenl prnwoM agalut th^ ahonldma, oocasianed b; the 
tiMgne of the Machine. This reefer, om the whole, is much too cnmhsnone and heSTj for 
two horses. Howeier, it has proTsd itself Tsstly niperiar to any of the inTenUons of the 
(Bd World ; and from the Ihct of its anoocos heretofore, puticnlarlj at the Iiondon £zhibi- 
tionin 18G1, it elidted a good deal of admiration and eniioulj. Ilie oontest was now fairly 
narrowed down to three "*"*■■-■", Mann/'a, Wright's, and M'Cormlck'i, But, on starUng, 
Wright's again broke down, and left the strnggle esclnaival; to the two """*■■"■" — Manny's 
and M'Gormiek's. 

The two maohiDM wera then to be changed, in presence of the joron, tna Uie capaoit/ 
of reeling lo that of mowing, Manny's made the ohange in one minnte; M'Cormick's in 
twentj minntew, with three men. Saoh machine sude one ont through the field and back — 
Hauiy's ma<diine doing the best of two. Then the change was made again for reaping, and 
1b th« saoM time re^wetiTely aa befora. Than both maohinea were taken into a wheat-field. 
U sany's machine cnt three swaths, and with an ease 4f aotion and parfeolion of work whi^ 
f^ly placed it tv beyond any farther ooupetilioii, though H'Cormiok's renter cat two 
evathi, and in a workmsnlike manner. Even if the two machines ware equal as to the 
quality of work, yet It was otHHrred Hsimy's wonld hsTs the advantage of being the meet 
compact, teas onmbersome, and of mooh less weight than M'Cormiok'B ; and in Manny's there 
is bo lateral preasore against the horses, as b; M'Cormlok's; alac of bwng mooh the lightest 
draft, and more eaoly adjustable to different beigbls of cutting, and more easily conTertible 
tor the two pnrposee of resting and mowing. This seemed to be the mly maobine against 
which there could be no otgeotion nrged. 

Althoogh the deoidcn and report of the Jniy was not published, yet it is understood that 
large offers were made fiir the patent-rij^t of Mau^s ""^■i'""' (or France. 



Soala flff Eftiiiuti]^ the B«Utiv« Valu of Di&reni Xowing and Baling 



Sown years sinoe, the Agrioultnral Bociety of New York, after wmaiderablo deUberatiim 
with many pronunent breeders, adapted a scale of pointa for the estimation of llie stook. 
This scale. In ita praotioal i^ioation, has given great satfsfiction, and has been an impoit' 
ant aid to oommlttaes. It is now prcpoeed by Colonel Johnson, of New York, Dr. Blwyn, 
of Philadelpliia, and other pnnninent agrlcQltnriata, to wtablish a scale of points for 
resfiera andmcwos, and by BetlUog first what ia von^ to make a perfect machine, b) afford 
thns some guide to ooinmitteee at exhibitions tor awarding premiums according t«- thui 
^ipmzimation to a recognised and eatabilsfaed scale. 

A dronlar, setting forth the daiderata deemed necessary for farming a correct Jadgmeat 
reepeoting Tarious machines, has been issued, from whioh we derire the following: — 

A Stale ^ PajHlM ia Hoeaisary In trials of raapets and nu>Tersfoc thrae reasonsi 1. Thai 
aeometdaalMonm^beDbt^ied; 2. That the grounds of th« awards aay be nndentaod 
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by those who iriik to bnj mMhinw ; uid, 8. That the airaids of dVanat wnnmittMa my 
ba nndwtMirtiagly o«ap«rad. 

It IB idle for U17 oonunittM, no DBtter how Mpftbit of jodgiug oleuly aad oorreefly, t* 
jninp >t & decdaion ia the eggregftte betwten the «l«iiat of il*el nKpas, bo msny of irtiiak 
m •MkbUalwd m good muhinoB ; Boms of tham, pra^upa, hchIj «qa»l in bU inportaat 
reepeeta, and no one of which ia beat on every point AeonpariaoninnatbeiDBtitatedbetwMn 
tfaeiB, ftDd a o&reftil deeialon had npon eaoh apeoiflo potnt HaTing a nob of these variotn 
points, with thaJT nlatiTe Talne (kirly apportioned, eren an inbrlor oommittoe oonld hanUj 
Ihil to arrive at a pret^ oorreot award. 

Bnch bae beea the ohaiaoter of nmet of the triali, that the deoMoM hare Iltfle welgU. 
The pnadniDB at one Mil m given to eu^idn maohlMe, and in the a^otning county at 
atate the Tenliot ii revened, and other maohinee deolared beat. 5on« of the details npon 
wUoh JndgmeDt wae formed balng known, it ia ImpoKible tar a ttrmer not at the triala to 
get any lid ftrom Ann In wleeting a reaper. Indeed the varied of vwdlnte giren in tUi 
blind manner tenda to sonfoae him ; whereaa, had Ifte deuaioM been glnn npon each apeeUe 
ptrint, he eonld, by ootnpariaon of the repmrti, decide whieh reaper waa beet nited to hia 

It Is important fbr fhruen to have eodh maohlnea need in triala aa are ordinarily bnllt 
and eold to them. They do sot want to be mialed by a macUne of extra ooet and tniA 
taking the hi^eM priae. Tltey want to aea the maohinea tried that Uey Aom fot to ley. 
Therefore, let ell •oeietlea tntrodnae a rale to thla tBtet ; and if aay mamifkstaTer la foond 
trying to work vnderhandedly or nnfUr^ on thia or other pointi, he ahovld be ezohided 
trom the trial and (he award at the Jodgment of the oommittee. 

The fcJIowing aoale i* not offtoed to the pnbHo ae hetog perbot, bat aa Meg an Impror*- 
ment npm any plan aa yet proposed. It haa reeehed the oarefol eanrideration of fkrtnera 
wbH aoqnainted wMi Btadilnee and with pvUio trlali, and iiw been iltered ao that it aeeti 
the united appmal of leading persooa in the agrioaltnral sodetiaa of Ivedtflinent StatM. 

ScaU 0/ Frinain JSiab 1/ Betgieri. 

I a Oiwt of au^tna. 

3 S fiimplielty of oonttnielion to do 111 work. 

8 10 TaeUlly of manBgemant, including time end room repaired fbr tnnttng, 

A W DnrabiU^ aad laliaUli^. 

G 16 Adaplatirai lo veiiad and onevin nirboei, and to Bntdnc tt diilcTant h^ghtl. 

6 SO Freedam of the knife botn clDgglng l>y llll>roiii or^simy metier. 

* fl MoUre power, or power reqnlrad far a glvsB amonnt af woA. 

8 U Uanaal labor in raking. 

9 it RepldiCy, or aiiiDnDt of hirrutiiig in a given time. 

10 IS The manner of Inylng Ihe rn^D fbr binding. 

11 n Saving of gralD in eaUlBgi binding, and handling and la tte Made 
»«• 

To determine the relative vabie of points eorreotly, th^ ahonld, aa &r at practicable, be 
esHmated by dollara end oenta, thongh aeveral oannot be arrived at hi that manner. Aa a 
mattv of convenience, these are put Into the Male ttat can be estimated by money, at a nidt 
tat each dollar. 

1st Paint, " CoH." — THi I get at by anpposing a machine good for live years' wear, which 
the higher-priced ones oertalnly an ; the dilTerenoe in price between the oheapeat and the 
highest-priced ti $86. This amonnt, divided amoDf; the Are yean, gives $7 ; and the inte- 
rest on $4Sis $2.10, making $9.10. This, therefbre, is pnt at 9 in the scale, being a unit 
Ibr each dollar. 

The 2d i^1Htf shonld read, "tfripKcify of eontneHon to io iu «wt. The more a machine 
dftec, the more machinery may there be to do it A self-raker, and even a Innder, may be 

M i^tin to <»;h miditiM on eeeb ipHdfle polat unoidlng to the 

■ Ow Ufbat DiDBber Ii tUvlctorj threefaiudTed tidnf 

v kutrtl nd IwUve <d a p«*et iKwv, iBd tn hnwlied ana 01^ rt a 
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Jut u limpla in ita BtmotnTe u mmm bsnd-nlcer, eonndoring what it doee ; mud, to m>ke 
judgment &ur uid aqnittUe between them, the objMt knd vork ma>t b« fkirl; ocauidered, u 
%eU u oouBtmotioii. 

TluB point if iwt of grokt importanoe; tluMw following Bhonld oontroL For if » machiiw 
it eaaily nuuged, donble, ko., it i« little in»tt«r kbont a jueee or two mon of gMiisg 

ThtSdPoml — "Fwnli^ of management, inalnding time and room Tsqnired for turning" — 
ia BO similar t« the ninth point — i^idil? of c^eration — that one of tkeae most be let law, or 
too mnob wu^t wiil b« giren tbem. 

The 4th PoaU — "Durahilitj and raliaUIi^' — is of mnoh mora importanoe. Anymaohlne, 
however good in other respeeta, la an immnn— eril to the fartner if it fail« in tine of need. 
EaTiDg relied upon it to aaTe hia grain, and it proiing worthle«ti, and bating made no otiier 
prorlaiona, he ia ohliged to bii« harreatara at largely-inereaaed ooat, if, indeed, he can get 
them at all, or perh^M anbinit to the lo«a of a valuable en^ wholly or in part Opiniona 
would Taiy greatly aa to the onmber thia ahould be set at. 

The Glh Pont— "Ad^tation to varied and nnerwi nirb«e«, and to ontling at dlCeawit 
heighla" — should be set mnoh lower than the preriona one. 

Ihe fitbAntU — "Freedoa of the knife from ologpng"^4eeBia to merit mnoh oonnderatian; 
tiMngb not BO important in renting aa In mowing. Some uaobinee, it ia known, ohoke er 
olog b; flbrea bong drawn in the <^aning of the flngera in ontting damp or wet grain. Thla 
U partienlariy the eaae where there ia mnoh ondeifrowth. It is important to be able to oat 
vhen the dew ia on, beoanae It is eooler, and th« gr^ abattera leas. Bat if the knife 
oonatAntlj' cloffi, little progreee oan be made.* 

The Tth P^mt — " Motive power, or power reqidred for a ^ren amount of wo^" The 
differenoe In team reqidied to work any two reapera ia never more than one pur of 
horHB, the falne of whioh fbr a harreat will vary oonaiderahl; in diffarait aeotaona. Larga 
bniwn who have plent; of hotaea woold enl; oonrider the ooet of an extra pair at the worth 
of tha extra grain they had to feed daring the reaping. ProbabLj patting thia at the aam« 
aa the lat point, "ooet," will be tair and oertval; high enough, partimlari; aB the inoonTft- 
nienoe of nring an artra pvr has its weight in the estimate of 8d point. 

The 8th Pomt— "Manoal labor in raking." To establlA the valne of this point, it i* 
&nt to be eon^ered that there Is conriderable difference between Aand^-aJtow reapwa in 
the ease with whioh grain oan be raked from them. It wonld not be too mnoh to allow ten 
to eatimate the differenoe between them. 

Then a 4^-raier sa*ee^ liand, and tha^ too, at the roiy hardest of work, orer tLe bat 
hand-raker. As wages were last jear, and will be the preamt, tliia hand in harreat, with hia 
board, ooitt at least {2 a daj. If a litUe lea than that in soive seotiona, it will be enongb 
more in othen to make it equal tbig and more too. The wheatlarreet will last from right 
to twelve daja— say ten — and oats, rye, barley, &o. — say five days. Tha latter is, perhapa, a 
day or two longer than Southern farmen would gmeraUy hare grain for ; bat it is loo little 
by flvedayafor theNmlb, so that flfleeo days' work wonld be a moderate allowance making 
the aavibg $S0. Something more shonld be added to this, beoanae of the eioeesiTe labor 
that ia saved, one band bwng hardly snffiolvit to work all day long, and day afler day in 
laUng off. For this five Is added. Add tha previona ten, giving forty-five for thia pwnt. 

TbeSthi^imt — "Bapidity, oramoimtof harvesting in a givtti time." Suppoae reapers 
ooet on so av«tage with tranaportatian $140, and are worn oat in five years ; that ia, $28 a 
year ; the interest is $8.40. tbeleun,twopair, $16. The rake $80, and driver $20, The 
latter not having as hard work and a eheaftw hand answering, Us labor is estimated a Httla 
less thaa the taker. The total ia $104.40. The narraweat reaper eata foor and a half feat, 
•nd the widest six fte^ (with a very tew ezoeptians not neoeasaiy to be allowed for,) making 
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a ffiSteeiiM of one quarter, nuo one qntrtw of ilie ftbore flgvrea would pte the nlvt of 
diis ptnnt mt twtiotj-mx. 

The 10th JUnt — "HuDer of leanag the grain (or ModiiiK." More dUhrmee thta one 
hand ran be made in tnnding bj the gaTdi being wall or bsdlj laid. Between the beat and 
wont machine to rake from thoe Is in the manner of deporitliig U« grain at leaot a dUfer- 
■Doe of a hand and a half, coating for the Sfteco itjt $46, making thle pcdnt, therefbre, 
fbrtj-flre. 

Tbe lltb Faint — "Saving of grain te ovtling, UmHng, and handling, and in the BtBolL" 
Those who hare compared the working of different reapers, know that some will me largely 
at eompared with othen, and it it verj easy to make a diflbrenee of aereral bushels in eaoh 
day's work of ten to flflsen aorea, eren to th* amoonl of a boahd or tnore an acre, partton- 
larly if the gttia la over ripe. 

There is, Iiet, the loss in not nutting elean ; aeaond, shattering bj the reel and in cnttang; 
third, shattering In raking off; fonrth, loss fhm scattered gr^ being badly raked off ; flflh, 
loss in faandUng the eheaTea, tbe grain not having been raked straight, and ooneeqnentlT being 
imperfbctly seonred in the sheaf; and rixth, liability to Injory Inthe stack by the weather, if 
the he«ds are aot all laid one way In the raking. 

These lo eees , though depending mnoh npon the hand, will all be fimnd to exist, and greatly 
to Tary between different machines with good hands. Some of them are trifling ; yet in the 
aggregate they make a point of mnoh more Talne than any other. 

Boppose tlie differenoe of loaa in eitroae eases is only half a bushel to tke aore — that one 
hondred and twen^ aorea of wheat and dxty aeree of other grains are ent — which wonld 
be twelve aeren per day Ibr the eeaoon of ftfteen days. Thns there is saved siz^ bnsbeU of 
wheat, worth say fl per bnshel, and thir^ bnsheta of oate, bariey, rye, &e., worth say for^ 
cenle, making tbe wvlDg {72. Tfaongh seventy-two seems at <rst to be large lOr this point, 
it oaght to be set higher rather than lower. 

If this Boale la at all oorreot, there is, of oohtm, gnat diflisimoe in maoblnet. If tbe 
tortj or fif^ varietlea Invented, and of which some thirty are more <a less In nse, conid all 
be brought together, some wonld mn very low In the eeale, while others wonld go high. 
Of the points In the scale, two hundred and ris (less ten In the Sth pcdnt of raUng) eqnal 
one hundred and uinety-elz, are estimated In money valne of say only $14 a seasan, msUng 
$210. Some of the reapers wonld not in tfaotoogb trials reach ttitj on these pcdnts, while 
oAera wonld reach one hundred and liz^ and O'ver, thn* showing th«e may be a differenee 
in reapers of orcr $100 oi a rtybMoton't km 

With so large a difference in reapers, and the demand so rapidly tnereasing, and it bring 
dUBenlt — nlmoet imposdlde — for flmners to compare them thnnaelves, it is not strange that 
so many attempts should be made to test them by farmers, onltad in thrir State and conn^ 
sodetiea. Tet how fow of the numerous trials have as yet resulted in any permanent goodt 
Vherefore this abortive result in effort* which have cost so mneh tn time, labor, and money 
tosocietiee, comnutl^ee, reaper-bnilden, and the poblio generally? Is not the failure chiefly 
owing to the 'ii«nt of a sysltaiatie plan to insure thoroaghneaa and guard ag^nst mistakes T 
If so, a good scale of Ala kind will correct Hie evils, and itis useless to go into trials without 



Awls t/Fai^iK THO* ef Xoit«n. 



t 8 BlmpUel^ tf consbrweMon to do Its work. 

2 10 FaoUity of maaafSBant, Instaiiing time and nxnn raqnlied (br turning. 

4 SO Durabili^ and rdiabUin. 



Adaptation to varied and unerau sut&ims. 

AdaptaUen to enttiBg aksi ' 

Fnedosi of the kaift (tan 

MoliTe power, or power r« 

Ttapidtty, or aoMODt of ontapg w ■ giign anu 

The manner of leavisf the grass tor onring. 



DipiizsdbvGoo^^lc 
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Bhakeb DPDir TBB Uowno BoALS. — After Qie full imarka npOD the renpbg toale, it ib 
nnneeeoMrj to a4il mnoh hen. The pUn is easU; imderxtood. The first fbor points an 
multered. The 6th Id reaping la dliided, nuking the 6th and 6th, nod inoTM^g the ag- 
gregate ten. The 7th la largely inoreased, beaanse of the diffieolty and importanoe of get- 
ting maahinee that wDl oat irlUtont ohoking. The 8lh la not altered, Aon^ it might, per- 
hapi, be rednoed. The 9th is redueed eii, beeaiue of rednotion In expenses of working the 
moireT as oompared vith the reaper. The 10th is also reduced, for flioogh an important 
point, thare It not the dififerenee in mowere in the nuumer of leaTii^ the graaa, to make a 
hi^ei amount inoeeMr; to hirlj oompare Qiem. Heaiijr all leave the graM apread per- 
fe«tl7. 

jSmIs fir eotnbiiud Ett^tn and Movert. 
too The reaper leale. 
Ill The mower eoale. 
SS Eaa« of oourertibili^. 
Isi 
TFere all machinea alike eaailj oonTerted fk^nn reapm" into moiret', and vict rgrtd, tha beet 
combined machine would be that whioh reaohea the highest aggr^^ta in tlie two. loalee ; 
bni, in ooDaeqaenoe of vaijing in (hii reqwat, (hii other point miiat be added, making the 
pointa in a perfect combined «n»nhino reach five hundred and ittij. 

Bowen's Thruher and Orain-Separfttor. 

Tan annexed fignre npreBente a lon^tndinal aectian of a grdn-eepaiator. Six which a 
patent wat t«c«iiLlj granted to Archibald Bowen, of Wadeerille, Clark count/, Virginia. The 
nature of this Improrement eonaiaU in oombining two reciprooating beds — the appec perfo- 
rated end inclined towards the foot of the machine, and the lower inelined in an oppoaiu 
diraetion, ao that the grain and straw shall be Teeeiied from the thrashing ojlinder upon, the 
upper bed, which, while it causee it to trafeiae its entire length and leave the machine at its 
fool^ permits the grain to bll through ila perfbtations npon the lower bed, wU^ by its indi- 
nation and raoiprooatang motion, oarriea the grain to the ohafF-MpaiBllng pmrtion of the ma- 
chine, where b; blast and siweeoa the grain is thMoagh]; oleaned. 



In the engraving, A U the tbraahing o^fatder, rotating aa ahom by anow 1, and acting on 
the over-thrashing prinoiple, the gndn and straw entering as indioated bj airow 2; bnt this 
aeparator is eqoallj well adapted to (he ordinary nnder-lhraahing machine. B ia tha wi^er 
bad, oompoaed of eheet metal, having the perforatiMia a ponahed in it trvm the top ; thne 
perforatloiia dlminJeh In nie from A to fr*. The opper eitrtmi^ ef thia bed la enpportad by 
the bar e, whioh by reaaon of two oranks d, or eooeatric*, one at each end of the bar, revolves 
•roiuid the shaft e, causing tha end of the bed to rise and fUl, and reoiprooate Icn^todinally, 
two straps t keeping the bed upon the bar e aa the bar rerolvea. Thia bed is jointed at ^, and 
is supported near that Joint by tbe long arms A of two bent leroa C, plaoed one on ea«h side 
of the bed. The ezbemi^ V is supported by the arms h of two bent lever* D. The lower 
bed E, which is a plata sheet of metal, inolines towards the bead of the machine, and ia sup- 
ported by tha arms k of leverfl D, aims A of leven C, and at the head by two levers b, one on 
each aide of the bed. Tbe arms F of the bed E are Jointed with the rods G ooaoectlag the 
bed E with the levers D, and through which motion is oommnnioatad to the bed E ftvm the 
bed S. The leven b, besidea snstwning the head of tbe bed E, also anpport one eztremtty 
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of the acraen* M and n, the other mda of Umm mn«d& bcii^ nppoited tiy the Iotmi i ud A ; 
tkese leren hiTa their Adoim atgg' g". The tamunfttion of the lOTMn m it hi inoliiMd 
p]uie;>, ooDDoeted with the aoreeu 1^ the stMper plmne r. P is tha bo rerohing, u Bhown 
\ij tho UTOW S, irithin (ho ohkBibar H. 8 we the elenton wUoh noeJTe Oie tiosned gnin ud 
oonnr it vp the ipont W, when it i« dlaehHrged into bag*. The bed* B Mid S u« bo oon- 
fb«otad ■* to be em»lde of Mpmtioa i/^gg', fbr &dli^ of trwuportmSoiL T is the dri^ag- 
vbeel which girM motion to the wheel X, tad thnragh it tiie pinion T, for drtring the thnah- 
ing eyiiiider eikd ntkting the ih&fL 

The Biaipliait; tX the oonstnotioD and opermtiaii of this mMbiae rtndm it & raliuble fan- 
{iteiTemeiit in gTaiD-aepar>tora, m the gnjn, bcdng reo^Ted od tiia upper bed, ia thoronghlf 
■apwated from the atr»w during Its passage onr the bed, and bj the ution of the bed E 
deeecnde in the opposile direction to the mill, wh^a the atisw passee oTor th« tail of the ma- 
tdune, thus effectoallj maHng the first sepatatioa. The seeend wpantion ia no leaa Ihorongh, 
•e Um grain reotdToe the blast nnder the bast poedble eiroiimetaiuMe to iDinre the blowing 
off of tho ehaff, wUle from the oonSning <rf tlie blast abore the soreen m, and the arraDgemeDt 
of thoiBoUttedplaaear tutd^, theUaldlitjr of the gi^ii to be blown off li gnatlj dimintdied. 

In relation (o this innaition, the Wincheatsr (Ta.) Sapnblioan wja — Bj thl« maehine the 
Wheat ia thraiked and bagged, the eb«w is eompletalj aaparatad and deltToted hf itself, while 
the ohaff is oomplelelj aepaiated from the wheat and thrown bj iloelf, wtthont the least oon- 
Sot of oae irith the other ; in fhet, a place for each, and each in its own place, iiiiiiiiiii to haio 
iMan the great ol^eot of the inrcotoF. 

Improvemeut* m Sraiii uid SMd-CIeuien ,uid Wisaawm. 

BtttX* Iw^nmd Oraki and Stei-Fim.—ln this Ua, pataulod Aogiut, 1861, the iapron- 
MentB consist mainlj in fispenslng with Ike ahoe, whieh, as oanunonly nsed. Is loaded ttltli 
riddles and diiaating-boards, and swings in the blast, Tory mach obstraeting its force. The 
■ir is naed u it eonse direct from the dnno, «»obatnet«d b; U17 flxtnre whaterer. The 
•vraBt is upwards and forwalds, throngh the dsaoeoding aoluma of grain ; and with tho 
•tnagemant of lacUnad planes, betweMk whieh ths tur paeixi, the grain ia aoipeaded in the 
wpward oonent, bliiog according to its apedSo gwrttf from the dram to the 4^ of the (hn ; 
tho* the fiill force of the blast is nsed, taking ont the li^tar imparities without wasting a 
•onnd kankOl. After the grain hsa pawed thiongh the blast, it Ula on the slare, and the 
heads, atidB, fto. u« sepaiated freia it 

Titen ia eaffinent power in the Uast to separate the oheat, eock^ Ac, fbr preparing wheat 
b* market, thereby dlqwnMi^ with the screen, and ssTlng the small sonnd grains whfoh 
most be lost in separating with a lorcsa. In dammf ttluatfoT utd, advantage is taken of the 
^MTB-deaoribed arrangeoitDt, wktteby tho grain falls acoording to its wtigM. By taking ont 
R board which diraots the gnun, the sound and perhot kenets, faUing tiroi^A tht ttrongat 
miTTmt of air, are canght on a screen below and oarried OTor it to the front of the fan, while 
tha lifter grains aid all the iKpnriliee bU ondsr the fan or are owried enr the tail-board. 

Ltatk'i Or)m-CUimtr.—A. patent was granted in March, 1855, to Goorgo Loaah, of Owego, 
Knr Tork, for an inprorad maobine for clesniog grain. The dance eonasta in the furrowing 
of tho nbbing-stonel in a peoaliar maaner ; also a peculiar derioe tat imiifttaining the pa- 
raUdlimi of the atones. The &ce of the tied-stone has four grooTes out in it, tangential with 
tho apimUe oiifloe^ a^d they extend about hslf-waj botweea the s]^»dIo and the pfripheiy. 
At the edge cf the bee of the atone thwe are fbnr Airrows, slightiy curred, that extend In- 
wnnla nearly half-wfty to the (^iadlo. Ilw moor^tone hai fanr fnrrows in ita bee, whieh 
also oune and eit«Dd ftom the edge about haltwm; to the eye. Between theea fnrtowe are 
Hill II a which are onmd from the edge to pdnta near the eje, and from these poiots to the 
«j* the; are tangMitial with it, (Ue eye.) 

£ueKt and ataii^tffi CohMmUv* Fonniaf JfSI.— TUe miU is oonstrueted upon itrioUy 
phSiw^hioat prinoiplee, and is said to anawv Aost perfectly the aid deeired. The blast 
paezatod by tiuB bn is so pr^ortioned as to omoeioe the weight o( graTitating power of all 
tb* iavBrities pnannwlim leas wei^t than ths grain; wUoh InpuEiliso are forced oat of the 
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mooUi of m xeitiml tonnk, wUla Ike gnu iUli into a TM^tBoI* by Us own Wfei^t, alaan sad 
&M than idiaff, doM, fto. The ■""'■■■" owi tlw b« unagcd m to act wltb eqokl liMdJi^ in 
cdMming gTMi or taj Uud of Mcdt pimwlBg diSmnt i^eaiiis weights from whaat. 

Oram and SmM MaMHM.—'OM utm of Ml InvrareiMnt, patntod ttbrairj A, 1666, b; 
HfliBn. Bean mod Wright, of Hodtcn, w-^tg^i ooniiita in oomldnlag the gniti-Mpant<» 
with Om (mot appantw in nwh n nuumai that tlM air, In pMii^ to tha Ikn of the eepantv, 
goo* throngh tho emat MroMi, and matorial); kMUta in oltandi^ Ike grain mon poifcetlr 

Indian Mtal Saing. — A. patent hai reoantlj been ianwd in ftigland fijr tha employnuait of 
flneW-gronnd ""^ bolted Tni^^m meal for '^'^**z , atiffisniDg, mH ^i^iiAfnj tactile ffefarioe, aoeh 
aa ootton and llua good* ; that ia, fcx the ase of oom flosr aa • •ahttatnta ftor wheat lour for 
atilTnung gooda. 

ifonu't IwpTovtd Cara-ShMtr and WimnMr. — In thia inprored oora-aheUw, patait«d bj 
1. V. Home, of Uagni^ Dlinoia, the ear paaaea betwetm a toothed oylinder and a oonnne 
plate, whereby Uio grain is instantly sbrii^>ed off ; the com and cob then tkll into a reridiing 
Boreen, vhioh ooDTOys the cob away oai of (he maobine, while the com falls throng^ tha 
meshes of the wire on to a ooncaTo receiTiDg-pan. The winoowing is done by a fan which 
•ends a blast of mx lengthwise throngh the saroeo. The grain ia oleratod liij^ eaongb for 
'■tt'''B hj Means of tnioiatim elrrators. 

This improTemeckt oombinM all the oonTcnienoea that orald poeulily be deaired in a com- 
sheller — tii. it slieUs, soparatea tho oob, oleaiiB and bags tho gnln, all by the Miming of 

boproTementa is Orinding: XOb. 

Attott't Jffipnnwd JRIIL — An improrement in mUla for grinding Aied haa been made by Amorj 
Fdton, of Troy, New Tork, whleh eooRSta In the omployioeiit or nse of a ooimgated oylindcr 
•ad a oonoan and oap having apiral flanges and reoiprooating teeth. The gnin to be 
groimd is placed In a hopper abors the oomtgat«d oylinder, and Is made to rotate whoi the 
grain passes botweoi the oonoaTO deaoribed and the o^inder, and Is oniriied betweoo tho 
spiral flanges of the oonoaTO and the eonngaiims on tho eylfnden, and is tlten discharged, 
ground, by an opening in the end of the ooncaTe. This mill ia now In nas, and grinds fonr 
boshcQa per hour by ono-horae power. — SeitnUfie AmerieoK. 

The fbilowingfigareBropneent an iaqirOTed hominy mill, rMent^lnrentod and patented by 
B. Bridendotpli, of Clearspring, Hd. Kg. 1 ia perapeotiTe view of the mlU. A is the hopper- 
box ; B is a metal o^indar with prqjeotlons on Its innK' ■orlkce ; C is the hnlUng-Bhaft, 
wotUng In cylinder B. It is of a oompoosd spiral shape ; it has a sfdnl &ob uid spiral 
edges on its threads. This shaft rerolTee in Uie cylinder B by the berd-^earing u P. me 
shaft of the berel-wheel u is rotated by hand by a orank lerer, or it may be driven by any 
other power, /isafan whlob is rotated by a band fhim pnlley » passing around puH^^ 
on the sliaft of the ftan. The com is pot into the indde \ of the bopper-box, and the shaft 
bdng rotated, the com passes gradnally from the hopper doini thnm^ the cylinder B. Tho 
sjdral threads of the shaft G beala the com against the rongb interior surfbee of die cylinder, 
carries it down, and at the same time packs it in a mass at the bottom, while the s^nd edges 
(irtdehran rerene to the spiral of the threads) actio as to aUp the hnll Item the grain, and 
break and take the eyes ont of It. 

The ontlet of the hollow grin^ng cylinder Is regulated by a small rent-gate at the one ride 
at the bottom, which allows It to eioapa }nat as Eist as the mill hnlla It. It then &Ils upon 
adores, (fy. l.^and Uie hulb, eyes, and other Impuritiea are there separated fHmit by 
the blast trom the fkn /, when It passee down and ont in a clear state from a shnte under 
tkeftn. 

This mill can be made of any die, fhim a hand up to a horae-pcwer. A band-power mfll, 
the patentee InfomiB US, huDs onebnshel per how; a htrse-power ftom GO to 80 bnsh^ per 
day. Serersl thonsands of them have already oome Into use. It can be made on a Wge 
seale, so as to ooDTOrt it Into a com and eob min. ffg, 2 represe nts a verlieal aeetion of a 
oyBnder and shaft, when used as sueh a mill. It IsmadeHkej^. llnvreiTiw^eet, ezoepling 
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11m addition of th« omiiMl nat n and cxtmspDiiding seat at tiie lotrer end of the ibkR. Thia 
imt ii Honrad to the thaft 0, and k key pusM throngh Uie ilikft nndn it. Tha aliell or 
Ocmcmri^iBwhiohthlaimtirorkaiaKptmtefrom that of B, the ojliadar, andit oanbe taken 
off and attached to the framii^, bo &■ to renew Uiom parts when they get dull, which oan be 
done al a -nrj snail oost The not • grinds the h^unjr into meal: it oan be enlwged a* a 
com and oob mill to grind fifteen bntheb per hour. 



1FSmk'( Oont-grMtr md Ormher.— In a eorn-giteder and anahar neaotly patented by 
W. 1>. WUaon, of Richmond, Indiana, the grinding roller of the talm haa a T-afaaped grooTS 
m its peripheiy, and the oonesTO In which It nun haa a rimilar shaped tongne^ so that a 
gnat amount of grinding anrfkoe is obtained in a atnaH spaoe. 

Orvthmg and Q rinSmg Mill. — A patent for an improred machine fbr grinding oom and ooba 
was granted to Jacob Weigle, of Erie oonnty, Pennaylvania, and deeoribed with dia|:i«ms in 
Okt BelentUte Amsriean, March 31, 1866. The natore of the InTsnUon eoatlBts in fonning a 
craaUngand gcln^g ^tparatos by nnitlog with each oUter, nponthe same shaft, the smaller 
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•nds of two oorragkted Hgmmta of oohm, and oomUidiif iritli them ooimgfttad, eailoiiDg 
ndnp nqiplied with two fesding ftpertarei, mnd airaiiged In moli n Buumer that com aad 
ootM oan bs fed into ona openliig, and gnroad-iheUed oom b« fwl into the other ^Mrtnra, mi 
both be ooDTerted into meaL 

SitarBian'i Mdhed nff^tdifts Oraia io lBatttmM.-~Aa improtemMit T«o«Dt]; p&tented hj 
Himeoii Shearman, of Ch»heI^ Duljso*, eoocMi in Ml Knangemeot plaoed between the ordiaaqr 
hopper and the grinding itanea, wharabj the gr^n, in pMdng firom the one to the othw, b 
winnowed and dotted b; tOMUM of a fhc-blast and appropriate aTraogemBiitB. The blMt 
alio acta upon the ijundle, keying both it and the grain «ool and clean. 



Leavitt'i PvrtaUe Qrain XilL 

Tn aooompaBTing flgons repreeent an improred portable gr^D mill reeantly inrmted and 
patented by Chariea Leafltl, of the ait; of Qoincy, IHinoii, and for whioh de flnt prea^nm 
tor grun mills waa awarded at the Stata Agrioultural Fair of Ohio, 1666. 

Tbe nature of the inTeelion consiBti in applj^g to a portable oom mill ^ wMoh Oie ax- 
tanial portion or cono^Te TerolTei upon a fixed oone] the following impTOTementa: VvnX, ttte 
ooialMnatiDn of the bed-plate, l«ga or lapports, the breaker, and the main pivot, east in aoa 
piaoe. Seeondfy, in eomtdnation with the fort^ing, a lever in two parts, attached ia a« 
exloraal reTolTing oonoaT*, eoulrooted and ananged nlMtanlially ai 



Fig.1. 




tig. 1 i« a TOrliaal Motion of the mill ; ;^. 3 la an eleratton; fig.iiat, plan view of the mova- 
ble rin^; and Jdr. 1 ia a plan Tlew of the annular oondaator. Similar lettma reftar to lika 

The bed-plate a, lege or cnpporte h, ogee-breaker c^ and Tertiiial Biain pWot or journal d, 
ant oast in one piece. Upon a flange prqeoting from the lower edge of the bed-plate a is 
plaoed an annnlar grooved oondnetor t, which baa an ontlet at /. Between the' top of the 
Itteaker «, and the baa* of llie pivot, la an annalar groove i, with an oatlet at the bottom 
thereof for the purpose of oallecliDg and diaehtf^ng the oil front the {dvot d, and prevrntiag 
it tma, "'""fl with the meal. A aleeve g fits npon the pivot d and revolvea thareon, its lowv 
edge resting npon the bottom of the groove i A top plate tg e«ver k, havii^ a miaalv c^wn- 
ing In its emtre a little less than the base of the breaker c, la Joined to the sleeve a hj taax 
strong arms I. The plate A eztmida to the ootec edge of the oondaator a, and eaniaa ob ita 
snder tide aqnsM prqeotiog sorapera n, which fit in the oondDotor and revdn thartas. 
Th» trmB J ate togthad aa their ander ddei to agnaqtoad irlth the taath in tbe brekker e. 
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fbmtiiig together mi e8tati*e enulier tvr the «6ni and eob v^mi gnond together. In tbe 
tjMoe between tbe base of Ilia brewer (^ Bad the inner edge of the oondoetor a, h« ■i nm ed 
bj boHB (in raah a numer u to ba nadllj ranored whan reqiind) a flat ring of Jteel or 
hardened iroom, with grinding teetb on iti upper tide, of anjeonmdent fom; bntitb 
prafcrable fi>r anubing or co^na grinding to lua leeUi the tiannerM Moiian of vUeb pre- 
Mnt* one dde Inolined and Hie other Tartleal. The mill ii ran in looh a direelitM that the 
Tertfeal Mdea of Ae opper and lower griodtng iDrfiMee aball neet eaoh othtr. In a groore m 
the npper plata A ia pUoad another ring o of the aame liie, matailal, and form aa m, with the 
teelhof tiieeantefonn, aadarraiigedaabetbredeecribeil: this la alto ranoted irhni reqnired. 
Between the ring o and the ooitral opaidng ii a oirole of large teath innlined to the rear, and TertJ- 
eal to the front, ud beidted apwardi on their inner edge* for the pnrpow of foraing or erowdiog 
the gr^n on to the ring*. It ii preforablo In grinding fine meal to ran the grinding anrikoea 
in eaeh a direelim aa to oppoae the inolined ndea of the teeth in one ring to the ineliaed aidea 
sf tha tsethof the otho'; and with that new another pair of rings are nade to lit in the aaua 
plaMB aa the others, with the inulined eidat of the teeth rararaed. Upon the top ol the pivot 
dlaaeapp whiohraatB on the sleen^. Ihi«a^ the e^ pi'rot, and bed-plate a lerew; 
jennnti. baring it* not at the bottom ; the otfjeot of thia lorew ia to regolata the mill bj jimp 
log the grinding aarftoM ti^lhar. Upon a flaage on the edge of the ««nlml opening ia a 
•aitabla hopper. Open eaoh aide of the hopper, reating npon the top plate k, and a o e ai ed 
thareto bj bolts, is plaoed a piece of soanHlag extending to abont twelre ftet from the eentoe 
of the mill; thaj there meat at a TOry aeate angle, forming a lever seenred to a bolt, bj which 
the horsea are attaehed. A board a aztanda from one of the onda of tha — r"t""g to the other, 
npoa which a man can stand to f^ed the milL 

This mil] is iieat adapted fbr onuhing and griodinK eom and oob together, or bj naing the 
rings which present the inoUned sides of their teetk to one another for ftns meal, eto. If the 
teeth should wear ont or l>reak, ftvah rings can be pnt in at a trifling ezpenaa. The ft"'i1nr 
conductor ia a good improTement apon mills of this description, which allow the meal to &11 
boa all parts of the base of the ooncare. 



Onn^'i " Xagio" Cora and Cob KilL 
This invention, patented September, 1866, and which reeelTed the flist premium tat grind- 
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lug nilla tt the Ptmuylruiu Slate Agnonltoral Fair for 186&, U olumed to poeuea mum 
•dnategM over bU other iinular inTwtioiu both in repeat to the small Bininutt of pow 
reqaired to operate it, lud in the qnalltj of the work perfoniud- Tha etriki&g peonliari^ 
about this mill ii tonoi in the feet that the oentre or oora ia etatienBij, vhils the outer 
owing rerolTea, the power being thai applied meet adTUtageootlj at tha point of greateit 
reaistanee. AdlaadTantageia thus obTiated which pertuni toaomeothar ndllB — namaly, that 
the wnght of the driving amu applied to the morable oenta« bean vatqnaUj, eaniiiig it (o 
grind fin* upon one dda aad eoana upon tha other. 

Tha moralda oaiiDg of Qtanger'a mill haa an attaohmant of enuU rollers at ite baaa, an the 
ontaide, vhioh rmdere the motion and aooMqnent grinding aotion of tha mill nnifom, tuul 
prerenta the rotaiy oaaing bom changing ita podtion. Tlie mill mar be made to grind eoane 
or line, aa may be deaired, by eleratdng or lomring the ontaide oaaing bj means of a Bozew. 
This extamal eadng reToIvea on a aaae-hardened pirot attaohad to tha top of the atationaxy 
eareor oentr* — apoint easi]; aooeadbla fbr tha porpoae af (dling tha beatings. Thaoanliela 
firml; anpportad upon three triaatgnlar legs. 

A great adraiitaga elaimad tj tha mano&otDran of thla mUl, Maean. CrvaaoD, Stoart, and 
Petetsou, of Fhiladetphia, is, that in. imparting the moticdi to tha onior aaaing, initaad af tha 
oantare, the earn and ooba hy tha avter rerolutiiHi are oansad to daaoend and adhwe to dw 
Inaida, while in the appotdta caaa, the same Batoials, by tha oanbriAig^ Ibroa imparlad flran 
tlie reralTing centre, haTO a tendenoy to wcA opwarda and away frmn the pmnla wluro tha 
grlndieg aotion takes plaoe. 

He oonatrofltion of tills mill Kill be eadly n&drastood b j rtlitnnm to the engming, idkldt 



Great Ttonrii^ Killi. 

BofH in England and the nnit«d Stat«B, great exertions liave bean made in the last fifteen 
jaan to improve flonring mills and make them prodaoa the laigeat amonnt of fiour in a giTcn 
time. At the Qreat London Exhibition, a oonioal mill waa exhibited, which was aftorwards 
examined by a aommittea of Parliament and a nnmbeF of aciantLfle gentlemen, and pro- 
nonnced to be a wonder of its kind. Hwo of theaa conloal milli were pot op in an eetahilah- 
mant alongaida of two old-&ahioned flat mills, and the following ia given in an ^jngUfi" 
paper aa a reenlt of tha triala; 

There were three triala aa regarded the old syatem and the neir. The first experiment mi 
the old mill gave a diacharge of ifi poonde of floor in Stc miDates; which waa equal to 192 
ponnde per hour ; while npon the patent mill there waa a diticharge of iSi pounds in Ato 
minntos, of 462 pounds per hour. The differenea, theraftore, m that axparimant was against 
the old ayatam 270 pounds per hoar. The aecond experiment tried was eren more f^Tor- 
able as regarded Uie new system. Two oonioal mills worked a^jpinat two on tha flat princi- 
ple for one hour, asoertalned exaotly, and with the fiiQowing Teanlts : 

Conical mlU (No. 1) prodnoed- _„..„„„.„..„„.. „„„__.„._ ~.^.~,.^. S) bowels. 

Fiatmin (Ko.i) " IIV."!."""!!^^!.""'™!."'™!!! ""!!.'"!"."" !.'."" » « 

" " (Ho.») " „ I « 

This was regardail as a wandarftil aobierement, and the adeotifio oommittaa deolarad In 
Ihab report that these ooideal ndlLi must reiy soon aupenede the old flat "'11' 

Now we are glad to hare it In our power to aay Uiat our aoientiflB milleni In PennsylTai^ 
hare been imprOTlng the old flat bnrra, ao aa to make than completely eclipse and throw in 
the ahade these oelebratod English corneal mills. Hesars. Wilson & BTCnllongh have raoentlj 
oompletod a new Bt«am mill in oar borough, in whiob thay ran 4( fiat flat Frenoh burra, two 
hundred revolutiOTis a minute, that turn out flour faster than we e*«T aaw it run trtan a mill- 
spout These gentlemen oaloulate to grind regulari; flrotn dz to seTen harrds of extra flour 
per hour, on each mn of stones, and they may be able to do more. As high as tivijf butitU 
<!fK\tal hsTo been groned en o7u run of itona fa iMi mSl in M Aour/ Ve aak if this baa 
STN' been beaten anywhere! — Earruburg Unkm. 
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A PATiiCT Iiu bMD r«een% gruited to A. E. Hunt, of Hurtttnirg, Panns^lTmiiia, for tlic 
impnT«&i«Dt in muiim «iekT>itora repraseotcd hj th« umesad figure, whioh is ■ penpectire 
TJeir. The object of the implemeat Ii to looaeo the mumre, to ■Uow of its iMing eaailj 
■hoTelled. 

The Qfttare of the loiTenldoii oomltta in attacbing a strong durable implement, tst; similar 
In eonstnietioii to an ordinarj pitch-fork, to the hindmost part of a sled, haling eoitable 
attachments to render the imptement effeetJTe in its operation, by hinge-joints, in ench man- 
ner that its teeth can be adjusted so aa to be eaiued to take a strong hold on the nuiniire ai 
the sled is drawn forward ;' and oonseqnentl; to loosen and separate its particles In the most 
effectual and speedj manner, and when not exoarating, can be a^jnsted bo ae not to come 
In contact with the snrftoe of the gronnd. 

A represents the sled, stronglj braced b; the ircn straps BB, each of wUoh teralnatee at 
its front end in a hook a, to which the pewer is attached ; C is the swinging omso-bar, which 
Iwa the exoTaling or aepantiog teeth D Meiu«d in it Thie bar Is hinged to the sled I^ 



Joint* e e, and Is eapahle of swinging on said joints when neoeesarr. The te«th D may be 
plnced at anj suitable distance apart, and may extend from one dde of the sled to the other. 
B la an aprl^t le*er for throwing the teeth in operation; it is attached to the swinging 
eroes-bar e. < is a slot est through sud lever. F is a cnrred swinging stop-bu* for keeping 
the lever E in place, while the ezoafatJng operation Is being oarried on. The bar F moves 
Id the slot t of the lever E, and holds the said lever in the position shown in tuXl lines, hj 
means of the stop/, which fits in the recess g in the lever. B7 mesne of thig lever, it ma7 
be teen tliat when the redslanoe Is greatest on the teeth, the operation of the bar a* a stop 
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U tha moat effeOtive. The Isrer E oan be depressed •nd t}ie t«eth tbroim ont of optnttion bj 
nLDTing tbe end of the bar F to tlia peaiticH] ahomt In dotted linea; this oparation drawing 
tbia atop / out of the reoeu ff. tlie position of die taeth whan eleratod, or out of opanlion, 
will be seen in the lower dotted linea, and theii poaitlon, when in operatioo, in ftill line*. ^M 
lerer E reata on tha ahonlden J i of tbe bar/, when the teeth are not in oparaCiou. The teeUi 
of tbe implemeat are foroed into the nutiiire, and the sled is drawn oiar the tame bj fawid 
or horse-power, (he fonoer, m the latter u draws forward, tskiig a firm hold npon « lMf« 
poiiion of the mannre, and looaans and aaparatae ita partiolea ready for ahoTelling. 

WhRt it Colts to FflBM tlifl Country. 

Thi amount of aapitat amplofed in the oonatmction and repair of fanoea in the Unitad 
StaCea wonld be deemed tabnloat, wer« not the e«tini»t«» fonnded on eCaliitioid fMta iriilch 
admit of nodiapnta. Borkni^ a well-kiMWii agricaltnral writer, aayi: "Btrange aa it maj 
■Mm, the greatest inreatmant in tbia ot^nntiy, the moat oostlj prodnation* of human indos- 
by, are the eommoD fraoea, whiefa ditide the Selda from tha lu^w^a, and aepirata tbem 
frotn etteh other. Ko maji draama that, when eomparad with the outlay fbr those nnpret«od- 
ing monomentg of art, Our otIJM and gar towns, with all Ih^ wealth, are led bdiind. Ton 
will Bcareety believe ma when I say that the fanoea of thia eoontrj ooct more than twen^ 
dmea the amonnt of apeiue that is in It." 

In Germany, and many other parte of Emope, no fanoea are leen fbr miles, eitJiar batweeu 
the higblanda and Sdda, or between the lots oeonpied by differait Inditidoala. In some dia- 
tricta, the bonndarles of each proprietor are required by law to be mailed by trees, and tha 
owners are compelled to plant fhiit and ornamental trees upon the line of highways against 
thnr land, at preaoribed diatanoaa, and kept oonatantly groiring. Public officers, at stated 
intarrala, examine and auney the tbreeta and publio waya, and report to tha publio avthori- 
tiee any faOnre of compliance with theae legal proTisions. In some parts of Qermany, the 
highwaya are lined fin miles with rows of flrait-trMa, bending with fruit over the passing 
tTATeller, adding gra«e and beauty to the landscape, and refk«shing him with grateful ahade. 

Thar* seams to be tn this oountry a mania fbr fences. Kot only are oar Holds and pastorM 
enclosed, but diTisloUB aud anbdiTiaionB of onr farms are made, and in addition to theae, 
small yards and gardena close about our buildings are often multiplied till they mar tha 
whole beauty of the homestead. Thia is partioularly noliaaable about old eatabliahuents. 
The first oocupant enclosed a small garden, and after it had grcwn up to trees, he foiaad off 
another for his vegetablea. Then, from time to time, a am^ yard for poultry, another for 
the oalrea, and another for tlie bonse, a bsm-yard, and so on, not omitting a front-yard, 
follow, onUl an aore or two of tha beat part of the farm ia out op like a cbeqner-board, hat- 
ing neither utility nor beauty to command it. By-aud-by the old fhno changea hands, and 
the old rubbish ia cleared away, and a anddeD and ahnoat magical change ooonrs in fte 
acene. We see at once that aystem haa taken the plaea of accident and caprice, and goed 
taste has triomphed over eonforrat^ to old-fUUan«d notions of conTenienoa. 

We belisTe that, aa a matter of economy, a great change ia required in tbt matter of 
fbuee in New England. Fenoea are for two purposes, prolietioti tnaa cattle and BometiMa* 
unruly boya, and ilttlitr tnaa the wind and cold. In the first place, we belieia that nearly 
all fences between tha highways and our fields might be dispenaed with. But what, that, 
ahall protect ua from cattle wandering at large, and from drores paadng to market, and to 
and from pasture t 

As to drores of eattJe, they are soon to cease. The r^lniads oooTcy them neariy all, and 
if they are still to frsTel by means of their own tooomotiTea, how much more reaamabl* 
would it be to oompel their ownars to drive them in yokes, or secured by ropea, or otherwise, 
than to insist that the owneis of land shall fence them out a road from the place where they 
are raised to the market-towsa. As the oowa and oxen kept fbr use on oar fiarma, tixy 
m^ht eaaily be oondueled in the same way to and t^em their pasturea. Our pasturw muat 
atill be enoloaed. There is ntuch roi^h land that can profitably be .uaed tor no other pur- 
pose. But the saTing In dispen^g with the fences abont fields would b« Immmise. Ho 
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it «f the lav of tbe Kmr Kne'*™* fltatoa goiarally, «e apprehcDtl, U dbcashtj. 
OiriMn or* not now obliged to fenea agtiiwt eatUe In the highwajs, but peraonB dnviog or 
Hofiteisg th^ oMUe to nm loose in the road are bonod to see thftt tbej do no iigiujr. All 
that is needed is, that pnblio oploioo, whioh rules trtxj thing ebe in our oountry, should be 
Bet right on tlus subjeot. As to theUtr from th« iriod and oold, we apprehend that a rail 
Ibnce or a atone wall round a field affords but twj little. For gardens and fields, vrui In 
•^osad positions, Bhelt«F is often uMeMwr;, and fcnow ma; •onetiniea be profitably cotir 
itruoted with this tIow. Qeocrallj, howercr, a judieions planting of belts of pine or hem* 
lock-trees, on the northerly and westerly aide* of our lots, will be found Ear more effeotual 
and eeoDomii^l than any tMng else, except for rery imikll enolostues. 

We see many subdiTisfons of fiirmB wbieh seem to ub worse than useless. Fields are often 
difided into two, air«e, fin or ten-aore lott, whioh had muob better remain in one. This is 
often done for ooDTenience in &n fbeding, so that cattle may be tamed into the fields before 
the crops are off in the falL Our answer to this is, that tiiis whole system of foU feeding on 
fields is an error. We belioTs that it is a fair estimate that a good mowing field will, with- 
out bdng fed at all, keep is gnus better for ten years tiuta it wiUjivs, if annosilly fed elosely 
late in autumn. Soft lands are almoat ruined by Ou treading of oattle, and the short bul- 
bons roots of the berds-grMs ate pulled up and deelmyed by the feeding of neat oatlle that 
are not prorided by nature with teetii enoi^h to out the grass evenly. It is better economy 
to feed our oattle at the barn in the autamn, than to allow them tbos to iBJnre the grope of 
foture years. We wonld adTlse hrmers, therefore, rather to remore the dinsion fence whioh 
they alre«dy haTe in their Belds, to eeoape the temptation to do what they know to be wrong, 
Uian to construct others for oonvenienee in feeding tbelr oattle in their mowing fields. If a 
&it eetimale could be made of the actaal cost of nuuDtainiiig onr romeoessary feoces, and of 
the waste of valuable wood and timber used alwnt them, so that each fanner shoald know 
the amonnt of his tax annnally for this object, we think a great change for the better would 
soon ooour. — Ifae Sigland Farvur. 

Impnred 'Win FsneM. 

Joss Hkbhtts, of Lowell, Uasa., has receatly invented and patented a machine for the 
nanufaoture of wire fbnoing, adapted for farm or ornamental purposes. * 

Tins fence consiste of a strong netting, woven by the maohine, varnished with BSphaltuia 
blacking, coated with coal-tar, painted or galvaniied, rolled np In portable rolls, (torn thir^ 
. to uzty rods in length, and sold to consumers at from sii^ cents to $l.EOper rod — the price 
varying according to the hught of the feooe, the siie of the meeh, (or squares,) and the nun- 
b«r of the wire- It can be readily set np by any ordinary fitrmer, and no nallB aro necessary, 
bat the netting is ftatened by wire or staples to posts of wood, iron, or stone, placed from 
right to fifteen feet apart, and the edge of the netting is to be kept on a level from one termi- 
nuB to another. When properiy set, it is strong enough to " hold" an ox, and too eUiit to be 
penetrated by a chicken. It offers ao little resistance to wind and tide, that no gale can blow 
it down, or flood wash it away. If fastened to posts, set upon fbet instead of being set in the 
gToonil, this fanoe may be l^d flat on the land, or entirely removed on the approaob of the 
flood-BCMon in districts snbjeet to fleodt, and set np again as good as ever when the flood has 
■abided. It excludes none «f the rays of the sun ; it harbors no weeds or venaln ; it coven 
imne of the soil, like hedges and walls, and the peculiar mode of Its texture enables it to un- 
dergo, irithoat the slightest Iqjnry, that alleniate expansion and oantra«tkin to which all me- 
tallic inbstances are robjected by the changes of temperatnro incident to the atmoBphera. 

Mr. R. S. Fay, of Massaohvsotts, in a commnnieation to The New England Fanner, statee 
that he has oaed this fence for Iblding sheep at night on land that he wished to mannro, shill- 
ing once or more every week, and has foond it answer the pnrpose perfeetiy. 

Vz. F. further Mtys: "I have had some iron rods made with a double foot, whioh I drive 
Into the groond and attach the fence to it either by copper wire or stout twine. A man and a 
boy win enclose a quarter of an aero in less than an hoar, baring theee poats, which should be 
get not more tlian a rod apart When I change the teoot tc a new spot, I anfaston it fhim the 
poets, throw it down, begin at one end, and roll it up at you would a oarpet And so in re- 

r. r.,.i ^,V..l.)HUIL' 
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Mtting, i«T«ne the prooua, roUing it out irheN it ib to be set ; drirs down tha poati. Mid 
than ruM It and attscli it to then). M7 fauoa ooft $1.60 per rod, ftnd it U • ohwip mode tf 
Iwiidliiig or eueloMug &t th«t price." 



I* 



Frindle'i Zmpnved Field Panoa. 

Thb Mcompuiying flgoret represent u imprareiDeiit in 
the ooDStraetiDii of field fences, reoently igTented knd pt- 
tented by D. B. Prindle, of But Bethuir, Oenesee 00., N. T. 

liff. 1 ia » penpeottTS viav of the fence embruiing three 
paneU knd posts, from 1 to 1 Inolnsiva. fV- -t la ■ view 
of OD* of the metal apihaa which rniite the panels. Hff. S 
la s Tiew of fig. S, embracing the fonn it assunies when the 
pineta have been onited and set in poailitai ; and fy. i ia 
STiewof the wedge whiohia employed to aecore the tmel*! 



The natore of the invention ooniists in the mods of Aa- 
taning togather the attjaoent posts or standuds of » field 
fence, bj paa^ng a piaoe of metal hanng a hod on one 
end throngh two aclJMent posta, and lecuring the same by 
a wedge or its eqaiTaleot at the other end, the posts being 
BO beTelled as to oansa any dteired angle to bemadebyth* 
separate panels. 

/V- 1 isapenpeotiTaTiewof three panels of this fence, 
embracing three different bnds combined, as at A B C, and 
posts or standards, 1 to 4 inoIuslTe ; A is narrow board, 
(Sto inches wide,) one inch tliiek, connected to posts 1 and 
2 b; mortising ; B a Square rail (two and a half Inches) 
or pole, iusertad into posts bj boring only ; C a panel made 
by nailing, as at posts 8 and 4, nailed apon rerBrsed sidn, 
the posts being differently sawed ; e e are small metal oon- 
neotions one-rourth to fiTe-dzteentbs of ao inch In diame- 
ter, and passing throngh the adjacent posts 1 2 S, and con- 
necting the different paneb ABC, Artsly supporting the 
same ; w w are small wedgee or keys two and a halt 
incW long, driven into the posts to sectire the whole, firmly 
locking each pair of [losts olttmalely, and fomung ■ lerar 
upon eaeb dde ; ■' t are holes in the posts for (ha abore 
metal connections, and also represent the heads of the 
same; t £ £ are narrow boards n^ed firmly to (be middle 
of each panel or length. To take down or more UiIs 
fbnoe, withdraw tlie wedges » u. 



Tlus fteoe is deigned to be est ap a little crooked or at 
any desired angle, as ia shown '\i3fig. 6. It can also be 
Hied ttrwght by slakinft etc, or in a oontiiiiiotts tireU^ fix 
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•Uck-7«rds ot otbet niutll «Doloeiir«i. In exposed situstianB, the posts or stuwUrds mny rest 
upon stones, and be connected thereiritli bj metal pins, inserted in the stone and bottoms of 
the post& The metal eonneoUon readilj bends, aecommodatiag Itself to any desired angle, as 
at posts 2 and 8, j^. 1. Tbe posts ma; be made of split logs, the eonTei snrfacet being placed 
in contact, the panels united, and tbe required angle giren, aa above deBCrlRed. 

The great adrantage of tbt InTenUoD consists in the pecnliar-sliaped standard or poet, so 
connected irith the metallic faatening, that the fence wilt snstain itself irithont hanng ile posts 
set in the gronnd. These posts will enable the builder to make almost an; kind of a fenqe, 
bom almost an; variety or fonn of timber — whether boards, bars, rails, poles, Ao., or mostly 
of wire or pickets, if desired, rendering the same a portable or hordle fenoe, easily and quickly 
bmnsferred from place to place. The work of constrnction, Tery conTenienCty for the ftmner, 
can be performed mostly in winter, as it is formed of separate panels or lengths, ready for 
setting np in the field. By adding a difi'erent coonecdon, any panel will serve as a gate — a 
tact of much importance to the farmer. To make small encloanres, anch as stad, sheep, and 
poulliy-yards, is bat a few momeate' labor with this fence. 

Thmnpson'i Cinmkr Self-Aotmff Gate. 
Kg.1. 



TBI aceompanpng engraving ts a perspective view of an improved peculiarly self-acting 
gate, recentl; invented and patented by William Thompson, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Tbe invention relates to gates for farms, parks, and enclosures of any kind, and consists in 
OODStruoting tbe gate A of a drcnlar form like a wheel, as shown, and allowing it t<i rest, when 
elosed, on a vibrating rul D, which Is operated by a peraon, wagon, or carriage on the track, 
to make the gate roll to tbe one side and open when ^tproaching it, and then roll back when 
the carriage or wagon has passed tbroagh to close it. 

A A is the gate; Blsapostformedin two separate pieoeBto4eave a channel J between them 
^m the bottom to the cap-piece. F is a donble fence at one Nde, to allow wheel A to roll 
through the channel of the post B to the left-hand side, as shown by the dotted lines A when 
the gate is op«o. C is Ike nght-haod post, with a channel in It, but not through it, to reorive 
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a put of aD« aide of g»t« A, tnd r«tAm it when tliB gate ii closed. The gftte resla on a ^• 
bntOT7 lever D, annk k littie below the TOftdvfty ftt the middle of ihe track, bat elcTated >t 
tlie one ride. This lever railiray ii hnng upon a pivot, with its long end towards the openiiig 
of the gate, so as bj its weight at that end to tilt down the gate. into its plaoe, self-acting, 
when the lighter end is relieved ^m the weight or preasore of a oarriage, &o. on the road- 
way, after it has passed throogh. £ is the platform ; it ia seonred to the abort end of the nil 
D at the left-hand ude, end extends both in front and back of the gate. Sappoaing a person 
or eaiTlage to be ^iproaohing the gate, hb weight or that of the carriage on the platform will 
depreeg the now elevated end of the lever D at the left, and the gate will roll into the posilion 
shown in dotted lines A, nntil the person or carriage has passed off the platform E on liie 
other nde ; the lever D will then rise to the porition as shown in the flgnre, and tilt the gate 
into its ^aoe and close it The vibrating nul D may be so hong that its long end will be to 
the left of the pivot or vibntiDg point, as by a vrcdght on the platform it can lie so adjnetad 
to opto and close tlie gate independentof the point at which itis hong on its pivot. Different 
methods of seonring the platform to tlie tilting-rail may be employed. The platform, also, 
may be provided with any snitable fostening, each as a spring switch wil^ a vertical lever at 
one Bide, which will set ft^e a catch on the platform, and allow it to act so ss to prevent ani- 
mals opening the gate by merely gaUing on the platfom. 

The inride oomers of the posts at the ground may be extended as close to ths gate ■■ pov 
rible, so as to fill up the apace between the gate and the posts, to prevent hogs, &a. from thns 
passing throogh. The fiUtng i^ of these apaoes may be eseonted neatly, to accord with the 




Tarions modUoatlons of Oih gate maj be adopted, onbradng the aame gencosl prtnolplea 
of oonatmeUoa and operation, aooordii^ to the taste of those who pnt them ap. In fig. S the 
gats A rests npon a rul C snnk in the lever platform D a little below the road-way in the 
middle of iJie track, bat elevated at one ride and extending some distanoe to the left. This 
platform D extends both in ftont and back of the gate. The rail ia firmly hstened to the 
platform D, which itself nets npon a folornm next the short end of tlie rwl npon which ths 
gate rolls, and the plat/orm has a weight F at its edge soffioiently heavy to keep the abort end 
of the rail npon the gronnd, and the long end in an inclined poeitioD, thns ahnUing tiie gate. 
By the pressare of a carriage or person npon the platform, the porition of the rait is reversed 
and the gate rolls open. The platform D may be provided with any proper catch or fastening, 
BO that the gale cannot be casually opened by animals, a plan of which is shown atj^. 8. 

There is claimed for this gate great sitnplicity of coaatrootlon; and when its eheapneis, 
utility, and beauty (if derired) shall be remembered, and it is likewise borne in mind wbat 
little ikiil is required to make it, and how little its liability te get out of repair, it is bellered 
that it will be regaided as preferable to the common gate swinging on hinges ; and may pos- 
ribly be estaemod supwior to any form of gate among the various invantions of more modern 
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ImproTsmenU in Oatot. 



Ths •coompanyiog mgnmng ia » pcnpeotiTe liew of ui inproTsd fknu-gUe, for wUoh > 
patODt ma reooDtl; granted to Henry B. Lnmin, of Sandiuk;, Ohio. This gate ia bo oon- 
Btmctod md arruiged, that it ms; be opeoed or olosed by t, person in *■ carriage or on hone- 
back. 

D D are the two posts of the gate ; they are hoUow, and hare an opening near the cap, in 
each, in which is EMDred a groored pulley e t; fftm corda or ohaiu secured to the top of 
the ride ban a a, and passing over the pnlleje e e int« the hoUoir posts. To the inner ends 
of thM« oords are seenred balanoe-vetghta, so that when the gate is np or oloeed, these hold 
it plnmb in position, keeping the gate A closed. This gate lias a lower bar C, irhich is hinged 
at o e to the liU betweea the two posts. It therefore folds upwards when closed, and down- 
wards when open. The gate is formed with the tide bars a a, the lower bar C, and tep bar 
B, and strong smaller bars bbb. When folded down, these bars are received in the openings 
made for them in the road-way d. Whan the gate is open, therefore, it lies Sat between the 
road-way sleepers b, which sot u fenders, and the eaniage dri*es orer it. F F are posts a 
little distance from the gate on each side ; Q Q are handles to npri^t lerers, wliicb are eon- 
aected at the middle tc two strong orossing wires or iron rods g g, irtdoh ate seenred at on« 
aide to s log i on the lower bar C. The terers torn or Tibr«t« in thdr soeketa ; and by turn- 
iog Uia handles Q to the one tide or the other, the gate is opened and closed, folded np 
aod tfit down. 

Operatiim. — jUloiring the gate to be in the poslHon shown, (olosed,) and a carriage going 
forwarde from tiie nigh Bde to pass through, the driver haa hut to t»ke hold of the lerer O 
and push it forwards, when the then ofF wire g will be thrown ftirther baek, and draw the gate 
down lltit between the sleepers of the road-way d, and the oarri^e is allowed to proceed 
t)u«agh the gate. When it irrives at the other ude, the drirer takes hold of the other handle 
Q and draws it t« the one aide, and thoa ohangea the wirea g and raisee ap the gate, closing 
it after him- 
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A pateDt for an improTed gate i*iis also granted to W. Q. PhillipB, of Newport, Dekwan, 
m HsToh, 1856. 

The n&tura of the InTeotion oonBiBta in proTiding the gate-post or pivot lad the platform 
with Bpriogs, m UTaiig«d that t, TeUole pasaing on to the platform irill press upon a apring, 
and BO operate the gato as to allow the Tebicte to pasa through, and in going from the plat- 
form on tlie oppomU aide, another spring is preaaed bj the earriage, which caiuea the gate 
to oloae. 

An antomatoa gate, which is highly reoommended, haa iMenllj been Invented by Mr. C. Wine- 
gw, of Union Spring*, New York. 

This GontriTanoe, not unlike a dock, ood^bIs of two prlneipal parts, the ruRRoy and rrgu- 
tating parts. A weight which opena and ahnta the gaU la oonlidued in a taU box fixed at the 
aide of the gate, reaembluiB in eilemal ^pearance a large post. The weight in deaoending 
turns a crank. A rod plaoed between this crank and the gate, and uonnealed to each, reoeiiea 
bf this means a reaiprocating motion, and would open and ehat the gate in rapid anocession 
until, the weight reaches the groond, were ito motioD not oontrolled by a latch which fastens 
it shnt when it strikes the post, or which fasUns it opui, as soon as it reaches a smaller post 
placed at the proper point for this purpose. 

The opening and shntting is effected bom the carriags or saddle by dmply giving a alight 
poll or jerk to a loop aospended from the arm of a tall post a short distaaoe from the gate. 
A wire, extending from this loop to the hinge-post, and thence across the top of the gBt« to 
the latch, instantly sets U free wbeoeTer a slight pnll is gi'eo, and the crank and rod inme- 
diatoty draw it open, where it is reluned by the latch. On passing through, the loop is polled 
on the other side, loosening the latch again, and cansing the gato immediately to close. By 
placing the two tall posts with the loops sufficiently distant from the gate, the opening may 
be accomplished at any dedred time before arnnng there, an increased length of the win 
being all that ia required. As an ordinary weight will more the gato about fifty times, all 
that is commonly neceseaiy ia to wind it up regularly once a week. In extreme oases, a 
workman who goes regularly to his work eaob moroing may be employed to rtuse the w^ht 
as he passes, reijuiring only a fbw seconds. 

Improred Metliod of Building Stone Honiea. 

Hb. L. p. Ball, of Worcester, Massachusatta, in a communication to the Xew England 
Farmer, calls attention to a new method of ooostructing hoases, recently introduced into New 
England. He says — 

Last year (1B54) a stone machine shop, 400 feet long, 40 feet wide, and two storiea high, 
with walla 21 inches thick, was built in Worcester of a kindof slato in the following mannwi 
The entire mass of etone blasted from the ledge was oarried to the bnilding, tlie nature of the 
ledge being such that a Tory large portion of the atone obtained by blastiug waa in small 
pieces ; into the mortar, which waa made of Ume and ooaise sand, were pat, and intimatolj 
mixed with it, all the small ciiips and fragmeuts. All the larger stones were ressrrad for the 
process of filling in. The walls were made by filling the mortar into boxe^ made by placing 
planks outside and inside of the wall, a distance apart of the desired thieknees of the wall. 
These planks are kept in their placea by plumb atrajght-edgea of snffident strength, plaoed 
and bstoned npon the outside of Che planks. When the planks hare been tiins properly <Us- 
posed in their places to a height of three or four feet above the fonndatiDn, the mortar, in a 
TOiy plastic stoU is brought from the mortar-bed in hods, and poured into the spaoe between 
the planks. Into this soft, yielding mass were disposed aU the larger stones in such a man- 
ner as to make the wall one solid mass of mortar and stone. These processes of altaitiately 
filling with mortar and larger stones are repeated until the mould is fulL 

The mould or planks forming the wail are allowed to remain upon the walla until the mor- 
tar has set, say twenty-four hoars or more, aocording to the qnsli^ of the mortar; and are 
then removed and reset, and all the foregoing opeiations repeated until the walls of the bnild- 
ing are completed. The windows and door-frames are made and set in the same manner as 
they are for brick buildings ; over the doors and windows is put a wood or stone lintel to hold 
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tbe pregsnre of the wtlX until it U drj. Cnreis tobe taken in placing all of th« stone (tronnd 
the vindowa and doors to have them permanenUy fixed in their places, bo aa to form a solid 
jam. The flooring timbers are placed and ftnehored into the walls In the tame manner aa 
they are In brick bnildinge. As tbiB kind of iraU ia somewhat oneren for the recepUon of the 
flooring timber, a piece of scantling, a^ 24 by 6 inohea, shoold be plaoed and lerelled upon 
tht walla, and be Snnly bedded with mortar to reccdve the jol*t« and other flooring timber. 

The exterior of bnildinga conatnicted aa abore can be flniahed, if desired, with dther 
" Btmeeo" or mastio, and the expense of the whole stated to be not tar l^om the coat of common 
wood dwellings, or from $1.26 to $1.60 per aqnare yard of the wall all finisiied. This price, 
however, moat vary aoma with the price of lime in partjcnlar riciiutieB, and with the facility 
with which die sand and other materiala could be obtained. 

Os the Drying of Proit 

"Wb recently nolioed," saye the Amerioan Agrienltnrist, "a rimple apparatng for drying 
fruit at the retridenoe of a farmer in Dutcheaa oonn^, a description of which may furnish a 
hint to othera. Upon the soath ride of his kitohen ia a 'stoop' eome ten feet high. Joat 
below the roof ia arranged a ahelf or platform, the fOU aiie of the atoop, and reating on small 
rollers upon each aide ; a sort of rulway ia formed, each rul comdsting of two narrow alata 
or boards n^ed together, but kept separated about an inch from each other by short bits of 
board placed between them at short ioterrali; these rulwaya are nuled np against the two 
■idea of the stoop, and project ont eight feet fh>m the roof. Upon these the drying platform 
IB supported by a number of wheels or pulleys, formed by sawing off aectiouB of a round slick 
•fler a three-quarter inch auger-hole has been bored through its centre ; these are arranged 
in the opeung between the two slata forming each ude rail, and are held in place by wooden 
pins put through the aide piecee. The wheels or pulleys stand a littie aboTO the surface of the 
rails, and OTer them the platform mores easily. Flums, cherries, apples, and other fruits are 
spread upon die platform, and daring drying days It is rolled out npon the projeoting supports, 
exposing the fruit to the son. At evening, or upon the approach of run, the platform is 
earily shoved back under the roof. Snch an apparatus can be oonstmctad in a single day; 
it wffl last for year*, and be amply suffioieDt to dry a large quantity of different kinds of 
froit annually. 

••A dmilar apparatus might be arranged upoe a garret floor, to be ahoved out through a 
temporary opening nnder the eaves trongh. In this aase the inner portion of the platform 
■honid be held by pulleys over it to prevent the oater end from tipping dowuwarda. If thia 
ia done there will be do necessity for projeotJog aupporta." — Anuriean Ajpieultwut. 

At a recent meeting of the New York Fanners' Club, the following remarks respecting 
the drying of frait were made by Solon Bobineon, Esq. : At the West, where apples and 
pciaehes grow in such luxuriant abundance aa to be utterly Tatuelesa in a grain State, a very 
rude kiln is in oonunon use. They are built in this way: parallel walls of atone are built 
about a foot high, and eovered with flat atonee, the joints plaatered with clay, and the flnea 
between the walla connected at one end with a abort chimney to carry off the smoke of fires 
tndlt at the other end. Upon these tat stones, when heated, the fhtit fa spread until dry. 
I have known these kilns bml^ where there were no stones, all of olay. A smooth log is lud 
dovm aa a mould for the flue, and the clay built over it, and then it is withdrawn, and so on 
a succession of flues, which are all covered and smootbed off on the top, and thereon the tmit 
ia placed to dry. It is sometimea badly burnt. There ia another rude kind of drying kiln 
at the Weit. A wooden house, say six feet square, has snch a fine as I have desaribed, or a 
atove with the month open on one side of the house, for eonTenieoce of firing, with the pipe 
or flue carried out on the opposite ude. Thia heata the air inude of the honse very hot. 
Then one side of the house ia filled irith drawers that pull ont like a bureau. These are made 
only two inches deep, with basheb-work bottoms to hold the fridt and let the air pass through. 
This plan is better Uian the kilns I described, but not perfect The North American Phalanx 
in New Jersey had a drying kiln built in the fbrm of a large brick chimney, with drawers in 
three atoriea of the building, that operated very well in drying fruit, green oom, twans, okre, 
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kud otlitr vagattbles, but the miiteke in its fomutioii iru that it ma not open At the top, to 
eT«»te > drsoght bud OU17 off the moistara. If mch » ehimnej wers veiy tall, mth the 
heat in ta OTen at the bottom to k«at the air drawn in from onttdde, I tUnk ftnit would dry 
tny rapidly. Any mi otbtj Aimer oan have one of these drying flnea ; and whsre fael It 
aheap and fruit {Jenty, I have no doabt that the profit would be ter; large. It ia worth 
trying. Tbers ia another plan of bnilding a drying ohimney that may be more effectual than 
one with an open top, and that U the plan adapted in some fiondries to dry the wet olay- 
work of oores ii«ed in oasliiig. There the eorrent of heated air is introdoced at the top and 
draws dowQwardi, and esoapea at the bottom. Bat, after all, I do not think tliat we hare 
aniTsd at the true tn.J of drying frolt. I have ftill futh to beliere that the time will come 
when fmit will be made into a pulp, and freed from akini and oorea and aeeda by machinery, 
and the water eniporated by heat, Bomewhat npon the same plan it la now from pulp of rags 
to make paper. What we want ia an inTAntioD to &eilitate tiiis parpoe*. That it oan be 
done I know, for itia done in a mde way at the West in an article called "peach leather," 
or, u the obalrman anggeaU as a better name, weiriUoaUItpeaehmarmalftde. Peaches are 
pnlped and spread «pon plates or tin plattere, and dried in Uie son or a alow oven. 

Fun^Jda nuol is an artiole mads by the Shakers, and aold in this market to a limited 
extent The prooess onght to be bettor known, and more widely applied. And if bo jniey a 
finit as pumpkins oan be dried and ground into meal, I want to know why apples cannot be 
Inated in the uune way. 

Ad^tatioii of "Snat to Boononuc Pmpoaes. 

As in the case of netala, limber ia prarided in mansgeable masses. The die of trees is 
adapted for human, not Cyolopean artisans. Had they generally approached the Qigantio 
8eqa<na, what ooold luve been done with them — wUb logs, one of wliieh, laid along the pat«- 
ment of sonie streeta, wonid fill them to the roofli of three-stoiy honsesl The difficnlty of 
felling, transporting, handling, and slitting such into beams or into boards, wonid have been 
serionsly embanasaing, whereM the most osefnl trees are seTcr too large fbr easy control, 
rarely eioeedlng fbor fbet In (Gameter, and a fair STeraga wonid 0.tb tram fifteen to eighteen 
inches nearly. The mahogany-tree ia remarkable (br its magnitude, and yet the largeat 
recorded log waa only seventeen feet long by fifty-fonr and siz^-foor inches. Another fea- 
tare of the worlcTa timber la, the beavieat woods are not fonnd in the largeat bolls, bnt gene- 
rally in the smsllest — a prorinon that Tastlyfkcilltates nan's oontrol orer them. Fb is only 
as heavy as oak, while ebony, Ilgnnm-Titn, and box are rather shrabs than trees, ffickoiy 
is rarely seen a foot in diuneter, and exceedingly few sticks of rosewood are met with as 
large. Thaa the lai^sst bees are light and easily worked. Had lliey been H^t and poions 
•B the cork-tree, or heavy and dense as lignnm-vitn, they had been of oomparatiTely little 
Bse to man. Bnt we are orduned to be elaborators in wood as well ss In the metals; and 
hence the faoUiUea for its aeqniMtion, Its varieties of masses, properties, and adaptations. — 
Acftnni,— 7%s World a Workthop. 
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On the UtUizatioB of 8everage Prodnota for Agiicoltnral ForpoHa. 

I K. HECHI, tha wflll-knawn EnglUb keriettltnriit, t,t ft l&to 
meeting of th« London T&nnar'a Club, delirered tlie folloiring 
iMtnro on the atiliwtion of MirenLge prodnots, espedBlIj 
thoM of London, fbr tgriooltonl pnrpOBM : — 

One hondred ye&ra hemoe, irhiuh is not long in the historj 
of ft coimtrr, onr mi«eeM0T4 will tcunel; btUne tiut • nftlioo, 
mtnting ftimully nunj mlUioaB of qiurtan of grain to All 
np Ha own inadeqiuta prodnction of food, dtanld wute the 
onlj neaiu by wiiiab moli deficiency might be nude good. I 
DUftn the prodnetioni of the lind whan they have hlfiUed 
th^ offioe of natrition to man and bM«t 'Bntj one now at 
all eonTWMdt with the theoi; of modem agrienltnnl ohe- 
it know th*t tniT ftgrioaltarftl prodnoe lone little by nich a ptooeoa, and thftt th« 
Imlk of its elemanla are Tetnraed to na in the ihape of exeret*, if we tike the tronUe to ool- 
ket them. J am ftwan that the jBveticBbility of doing bo has been questioned ; but I pur- 
poaa thi« erening tc show that there !■ no difficulty in the matter, except what exitte In the 
brain of man. The same power that bringi yonr water Into London will take it oat agsin ; 
for, according to Frofteior Way and other chemists, 2,500,000 inhatntants will only add 
three thmMud eeren bDndred and sixty tons in aolide and floids to the quantity of water. 

If ftgriooltarists stodied attentlTely ProfMsor Way's able paper on Town-sewage, (see Aoyol 
4jrfeiifMrat Soeiet/t Jmmiat, toI. it. part 1, p. 186,) it wonld te*eh them a great and pro- 
fitftbl* leoeon. They wonld le«ni that of aU the Uftnnre made by hnman beings (and I haTe 
BO donbt by animals) twdye parts ont of thirtew In wei^t eaospe as nrtue, onl; one-tUr- 
teentli part being solid 1 Well may futaeie lore the she^fbld, and well may they deplore 
yard-feeding, where the nins from the nmtmnghed nwfh nay, tn too nuny instances, thns 
tsko ftwfty nearly all thrir maonre. Ht. Way has found that, talcing the aTorage of men, 
women, and cbildrmi, each indiridnal of the popnlatlon will, in the course of twenty-fonr honrs, 
oontribate to the sewage of a town one-qoifter of ft pound of eolid ftnd three poonds of liquid 
•xerement. A knowledge of Uiese ttote shows ns bow triTi^ is the qoeetion of solid manure ; 
for, at a quarter of ft pound eiMb, daily, the total solid manure of 2,600,000 people will only weigh 
two hundred and BSTKi^-nine tons. According to Mr.Way, the excrement of each person isdi- 
latedwithordisbribnted throng^ twenty gallonB, or fourteen hundred times Its own weight, of 
w«Mr. It nnttt appear aingnlftr to ft disinterested obterrerdistiWUlefltnneTt seek eftgerly after 
nary new niMinre, and ftre catjeoted to much Imposition In such purohases, they appear to be 
apfttbetie on the question of town-sewage. OmittiDg the sanitary consideratioQ, there can be no 
eUss to deeply Interested in the question of town-eewage as the fkrmer. Tboss tewen carry 
ftWfty to oar riren all the products which he has ftt BO much oareaad cost prodaced Ibr the food 
of the people. To reptJr the exhaustions caused by these supplies, he mabes to Peru for birds' 
dung, ftt an expense of some mHUona, while the very grftTOyards of forrign nations are taxed 
to supply bones for his turnip*. The rvpid increase of water-closets snd new sewers, with a 
more abundant water supply, are daily lessming the supply of human eioreUa in ft eolid 
(bnu, dbminishiog, in fact, pro tante, the ordinary channel of BQppIy, eo that shorUy we ntij 
eqieot that only the stable-mftnun and ashes of London will be ftTailable for agiicnltarftl 
• ^156 
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poipOMs, irhik th« WMMy nppl; of 6000 or TOOO bullock*, 40,000 ihaep, uhI dl tba otlw 
Tut toUi tad Said cansonublM of th« tnatropoliB, from !«• M turtle, will b« floating down 
Xha Miran unheeded vid niuolieited. 

Tbii eroel n«gl«at oaa only mriae from % disbelief of tbo irnln* of rach manure, or from k 
doubt of the poiaibiUtj of ^tplying it eoonomieallj. I purpose, therefore, thii eroiiii^ lo 
go into Htatiitlcal details irith a liaw to TonlUate tlie qneitioii, and to }iroTe how easily meh 
ut oporsbon maj be ■ucoesafnlly oarried oat with individoal and general bencfla. Watw 
alono ii lAanun ; who ean donbt this I Iiook to the oostlj water-maadowB in Tariona parts 
of tfa« kJDBd<HB ; and what farmer who has a water-meadow does not appreciate its great 
laloe to Mm as prodnoing early, lata, and most abundant <rageUtion t Hj own ezperienoe, 
with two miles of pipe* on 1117 (arm of one hundred and terent; acres, has proied that fluid 
applicationa of manure are far the most profitable, and that their inflnmca is quite as im- 
portant and advantageom to omal as to other orops. In proof of Uua I bate threshed some 
fields of wheat, prodocdng six quartan per imperial acre;* oats, thirteen quarters, and bai^ 
ley, eight quarter*, which lattOT is on« quarter mon than I aetlmatad in mj balaooe-ebeel 
Now, such prodootions as these on a naturally wretched soil prore more than Tolumas of 
argument, and I hare no hentatioa in saying thai, had my neighbon to pay £2 per aco^ 
annually in interest tm improTemants orer and aboxe their presoit mt to obtain umilar 
remlU, tiicy would be ooik^derable gaioera. If it answers my puipooe to lay down pipae, 
areot an migine, make lanka, areot pumps, and so on, for the mere purpose of applying the 
manure made on my farm Id a Said state, with a large siq)ply of water from my spring, 
■orely it must equally and more ontunly pay » brmer to reo^Te back his com, bnlloeki, 
sheep, and other rrodactions, after thay are done with, at a reiy much imallar cost ; for thdr 
vety essaoce will return to him, aooompanied by all the good things that metropolitan loimy 
oan command from arery foreign part. If we go into a statiatioal inquiry of the weekly sup- 
ply of London in tea, oofTee, and sugar; wine, spirits, and beer; fish, flash, and fowl, (forrign 
and British;) the t(m* of soap, and the thousand-and-one Toflisee of onr nanufactonee, g*»- 
woi^ ke., one becomes amaied at the fruetiQing power InTolTed in such a oonsidermtian. 
The alkaline and granilad solntionB of our pavemenla t^ trituration and atoaiion, the smuts 
ftvn out smoke, baTe all a oonddorablo Taloe. 

The mare wear and tear of ihoe-leather ha! its value, as it grinds down the psTement Into 
hollows. I apprehend that the daily cost of feoding each IndlTidaal in this metropolis, talung 
the BTerage of rich and poor, young and old, would not be leaa than ten-pence pm day, or 
tblr^-seren and a half millions sterling per B"""ra . Now, in parts of Idnoolnshire it is the 
custom to Tolue the manure at half the coat of the oil-cake oonsumed. On this principle, 
which appears to be a sound one, the agricultural lalne of the manure from this thirtj-eeren 
and a half millions of food ought (o be something Tery considerable, to say nothing of the 
food oonsumed by the ^Tiimml. of the metropolia. The rubbing, washing, and agitating which 
the solid eioremeut receiTes in paising through miles of tortuous aewers, cause it to be dis- 
BolTed and pass away in a fluid state, which we may any day prore by an ezaminatirai of the 
sewers' mouths at low-water. I think faimen caimot be aware that all the solid and Uqnid 
manure of mm and animals is liqulflabls by solution or suspension, and oan be applied in a 
Khower, unking deeply into the subsoil of drained land. Perhaps I may be here permitted 
to ezpl^ why I consider this mods of appLcation far superior to the solid fbim. If you 
make a transrerse cut or opening in the soil, yoo will find that tho Brituh agricultural pie- 
crust is only fire to eight inches thick. The slips and railway ontlingB plainly reveal this 
humiliating fact. Below t3ua thin cmst we see a primitive soil, bearing most unmistakable 
erideace of antiquity and onalterability. The dark shades of tiie cultiTated and manured 
Burfaoe hare not been communicated to the pals subsoil ; and wa have erident proof that 
solid uumore plowed In, in the ordinary way, ezeroises little influence on the subsca). Nor 
can this be wondered at, when the plow sole has been polishing and solidifying the Boor at 
the ssme depth for tlte last few cantories. Now, when I ^)ply liquified manure, (wUob 
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mcaiiB mil tlia Bolid Kod liquid eiorementa of tha farm Bniioala nuxed with water,) it luki 
daeplj into the aubsral to the dapth of the druna, wMah I hare aeau, on the rerj strougett 
cIsjB, (Uschai^g tha liquefied DUtnure at a depth of four and five feet Here, then, ia tha 
aasret of m; great orops on a miaarable loiL The manore ritaliies, wanoE, and ctiemicillj 
chaDgw the miserable nibsoil ; the roots of the growing crops know this, and send down 
thuT fibres or mouths to appropriate and elaborate the sabterranean tzeunreE now far tha 
fint time plaoed at their di^tosal in an aiailsble oondition. I conld show you twent; loads 
of rich oU-oake bollock podding, or manora ; I would mix it with water, appi; it in a Bbowar, 
and you should sear^ the snrlhoe in vain for an; proof of its whereabout. It has gone down 
to do its work. I will not drag yon through ali tha details of the tavdui tptrandi of this 
method of manuring; you may see it all any day you ohooae on my fkrm, or on any of those 
of others who are praotlaiBg the same proaetB. Vhat I want you to beUere is, that town- 
sewage is liquid guano, applicable to erery soil and every orop, and woilliy of your ulmoat 
attention. It is true that undrunad land, reqoiriiig drainage, sueh as heavy olays and spring 
etSi, muat undergo that c^ention Wore the; osn derive the benefit of such an appUoation ; 
bat there are eztenaiva tracts of ohalks, MUidi, and hot gravelB, almost praying to be fertal- 
iied by tha sewage of our towm. 

Althoogh I apply my liquefied manure on the sorfkce, I am quite convinced that, during 
the Bommer saaBon and among the growing orops, it would be far more advanl^eous to apply 
it SDhterraneonsly, as affected by Mr. Willdns. By this means, the openness and tillage of 
the surCtce is undigtarbed ; the rays of beat and light are employed in wanning the earth, 
and evaporating from the leaves tha snbterraDean supply of fluids which the plants absorb by 
thedr roots, and wldch arise to Uiem by capillarity. The qusstion is a lai^ one, involiing 
coDsideralians of cost ; but most oertainly prodaction is vastly ittnraased and stimulated by 
the new method. 

One iuportaot reason for the superiority of liquefied over solid manures, is, that water is 
the great arrester and eonveyanoe of smmoniB — that invisible and truant spirit which is evw 
eae^ing unseen from reeking dung-heaps. It is this ammonia which dissolves the sUic* 
of the soil, and makes the kernel of oar wheat and the lean of our flesh; and.it is for this 
ammooia that we so affeatJoDately priie unwashed Peruvian guano m birds' dui^. When 
you have leaned to apply fluid manure to the soil, yen will find your crops yield as muoh 
as they do after the sheepfold, and you will get eom as well as straw ; that is, if you do not 
SOT too mueh seed. 

Too most ^va op all hopes of obtaining town-sewage in a solid form, for Professor Way's 
paper, {which evmy agrioulturist ritould read,] in the Boyal Agricultural Social's Joomal, 
and other evidanoaa, are eonclusive on that point 

Now, in rulroad undertakings we find landed proprietors and other interested parties Jcdn- 
ing with toim capitalists, and affording tbem evaiy inducement and opportunity to open up 
a oountiy with general benefit. Let the same be done with sewage. Depend upon it, 
without this co-operation no town o^titalists will be so misoalculaling as to place their capital 
at the mercy of local prqudioe or neglect. It tha«fi»e remains with agricultoro itself to 
datermine whether this interesting question shall reodva its proper solution. But supporing 
that the new company has laid down its main line of pipes for the country distribution, where 
win you find the £3 par acre for the network of iron pipes, &o. requisite on every farm f 
It ^ipesn to me that, where the capital is required, it may ba readily obtained from the 
l4Uids Improvement Company or Iiand Drainage Company, and that the annual charge which 
would liquidate piincipBl and interest in a few years would leave a large mai^pn of advantage 
for both landlord and tenant To those who dadre to see the mode of applying tcwn-Bewage 
maj be qwoted the instance of Q. H. Walker, Esq., who t&kM the town of Rugby, &e. ; W. 
Wonley, Esq., near Manohester, who usee tiia sewage of a naighboring district In both th&e 
cases steam-power is applied. 

Of oonrse, if the London sewage is used, I apprehend it would be pumped to elevated dis- 
trict reservoirs, whence it would flow from main pipea oonneotad with smaller ones on the 
various forms, so that they would be always charged with a sufficient praeaure to cause a Jet; 
•Jtis would render unnecessary any steam-enj^ or tank on the farm. A renter of quantity, 
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lik« » g^iii«t«r, would auble the oompuiy to nuke tbejr peiiodloaJ ahwga. I umn tb« 
foUairiDg BtatiBtioBl Meonnt, irith wUoh I hare been fkrered bj Edirin Chadwiok, our gnatutt 
Bnthori^ in snoh dibUn^: — 

The groM daily qtuntit; of tnttr pomped into Uie nwfcrapelit vu, in the year 1660, Tortir- 
foor nuUion gallons. The Mtiul quantity oonnuned for domesdc purposes, or that yoD conld 
estimate for sewage as eaiit«^ning house reftue, or honB»4iuuinre ia nspension or BOlntion, at 
timce when there is no r^n applioable aa manare, would not be mere than twenty millioa 
gallons per diem. I Myhoiue>Biannn, beeaase tWn and storm waters bring, m surface waah- 
ings, dang from the sbwets, and soot and birds' dnng from the roofii of hoases. Too may 
jndge of the daily quantity TisiUy by the fkct, that for^fire million gallons wonld be defi- 
Tered in twent^-fbor hotin by a brook nine feet wide and three feet deep, running at the rate 
of three feet per second, or a little more than two miles per honr ; and three sewers, of three 
fbet diamet«T and of a proper fitll, wQl anSce for the remoral (for dlstribntion) of the la^ 
Tolome of lefote or sinl water. The total wei^t of this annual supply of water is nearij 
eerenty-two millions of toni. The dally oost of raisi^ tbe irtiole supply by engin»-power 
one hundred feet high (for distributioD) would be about £S6, or jESDOO per aumuu. Sup- 
posing the supply were eqoally distributed, i. «. the forty-four mllUons, it would be alMut 
fifty pailsM for eaoh house, and wonld weigh a)M«t thirteen hnndredwd^t. 

Those who doalit the ohes^iMN at whioh water oan be raieed may be asmred by Timting 
the Croydon Water-works, whei* di hundred and fifty thousand gallans are forced to a nule 
distant, and elevated one hundred and fifty tut, at a coat of thirteen and a half hundred- 
weight of duit-ooal per diem of twenty-fooj hours. With regard to the mode of couTeyance, 
it appears te me that oar railway lines might be arailed of to lay down lines of pipes ; bnt, 
of oonrse, all such questions wonld be easily arranged by competent engineering authoriliea. 
Perhaps it will be as well to state^ that fifteen yards of three-inch iron pipe per acre will be 
all that ia reqmred, or about firs and a half hundredwsight of inm per acre. Tliis ia the 
qnantity oa my farm; I ha*« one bundiwd and Mventy aere* piped. The T»lne of London 
sewage lias been variously eatimatad ; hut Professor Way has oalonlated it by its ammonia at 
two ndllions iterlicg. He ha* made do valuation of the watw alone ; I appreb«tid that fif^ 
millions of gallons dally, or two hundred and twen^-four thousand tons, would have, ersB 
when unmixed with manure, a conridemble irrigating value. 

In order to asoerlaia whether this applioation of sewage will pay the tairan a profit, and 
leave a sufficient interest for the capital iDveeted by a ootnpanj, let ns oalonlate seventy-two 
million tons of sewage, at one penny per ton, would be £800,000. Now, take tie pum^o^ 
or raiflmg this qnantity at Uie exa^era(«d son of £&0,000 atumally, there would remain 
£250,000 as interest on the capital invested, which, at six per cent., wonld be also the exs^ 
gerated sum of £4,000,000 sterling. 

I have assnined the Biun of one penny per ton aa npreeeDtii^ that vrhieh vrenld kATe the 
farmer and landlord a vei; lai^ profit on their pipe investment. I ean confirm this by my 
own pttMtieal e]qieTiaiae. But it must be obrioBS to any one who rcaaons, that, as one hun- 
dred tons of water per acre repr«eeut8 a ttia tall of twen^-four hours, this alime, without 
the satontUon of manure, must be worth one penny per ton, or St. M. per aore, aod, taieed, 
in dry weather, for grass oropa very mnoh more. Aa to the qnanti^ required per acre. If r. 
Telfor, of Ayr, tells me that he applies five hundred tons of water per Scoteh aen at five 
dressings to Ms Italian rye-grass, with five hundredweight of guano at each dressing, making 
a total annual apjdication of twenty-five hundredweight of goauo per Sooteh acre, (m>e- 
fourth larger than the English acre.) Tins is in a naturally moist climate; therefore, wc 
may estimate the watw-absortnng power of the barm sandy wastes in the ne^borhood of 
the metavpoUs for more omriderable. That those wastes would be rendered highly |ne- 
dnetive after tlie ^ipBoation of tcwn-eewage oamiat be doubted. 

The ezperimente of Mr. WiUdns, who grew two crape of hemp and flax in one season, last 
year, settle the queation. Now, if you apply five hundred tons per aore, you will only re- 
quire one hundred and fif^-two thonsand acres to absorb your seven^-siz miDions of tona. 
As nz hundred and forty acres are a square nule, yon would at that rate require two hundred 
and thlrty-Bcven square miles, or a square area whoss disioeter would be about fifleen i^les. 
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IlUi<ra ft itnng conrialJMt that a TOT7 much Urgar quantity of semge, mj one thmtmul tons 
p«T acre, at l«Mt, ma; ba profltabl7 applied to our undy, gi^w'Stf. and chalky wsatM. This 
voald afford a great economy in dielaDoe and expense. Oa the Edinburgh meadows aa mncb 
ae nz thonsand tons per Sootoli acre are applied ; bnt that appean to me hardly a necessary 
qnantity. StiU, if snch large quantiUes could be applied to bo limited an area, it is clear that, 
instead of one penny per ton, the oast need not mnch exceed one &rthlng. Biz thonsand 
tons, at one hrthing per ton, wonld be £6, 6t. per acre. ITbis wonld pay; for the aiarage 
letting of the Edinburgh meadows to the oow-keepert wa«, I am informed, la«t year, £21 per 
ton — a pretty good avideuce of the beneficial effeola of town-sewage on waste lands that 
were, a few years ranee, worthless and barren. 

I apprehend that no one will doubt the economy of tnuumisdon of fluids by tubes, 
■eeing that by road-oarriage the oharge of carting near the mebopolis wonld be, at least, 
•ight-pence per ton, per mile. There Is no fear of our bring OTorwhelined with cheap 
bay or enperabiindaiit n^lk by this proeess, for onr wants become annually more and 
mora gigando. In conclnmon, I do hope that this clnb of practical ^rienltnrists win, by 
their reeclutkon this erening, stamp their opinion of the neceeaity for this great national 
eeonomy. 

Babtamneait Application of Liquid Kannn. 

A Mb. Wnj3iia haa patented in England an Ingenions plan for applying liquid manure 
directly to the bottom of the mots of plants, in the tabaoll, instead of using It apon (he sur- 
face of the ground in the oBtial way. There la bat one serious objection to it — and that is ita 
ezpensiTenesa, which is likely to pretent its genenl adaptioo. The liquid manure is oon- 
T«yed under the aurfaoe-SMl and growing crops in tubes, not unlike draining fdle, allowing a 
line of pipes te each row of turnips, com, potatoes, or other agiioultural plants. To avoid 
the loss of manure by its infiltration into the Buhsoil and deep earth, the whole area operated 
upon has the surbee-soU remoTed to the depth of twenty or more inches, and the denuded 
snrfaoe is corared with walei^lime, oemeut, or pounded elay, to render it Imperrioaa to 
water, when the anrfaceHiDi] is reetored to ita fiinner place. In all cases where the subsoil 
is Dfttorally retentlte, it would appear to be a needleas ezpenae to pare or oement it to pre- 
rent the loss of manure, howerer liberally it may be used ; but, on all penions land, lome- 
Uiing ahonld be done to avoid the waehlng away of the liquid food of agricultural plants, 
where one manures highly. 

Hr. YTilkins has pipes leaiUng from Hqutd manure tanks that oonvey the fbrtOiier to the 
unde^roand conduits, throngb which It is brought into contact with the rootlets of erery 
plant under cnttlvataon. The manure riaea up to the aurfaee of the tilled soil by capiilary 
attrsolioo. Care, of ootuae, ts taken not to hate the liquid so strong as to It^ore any crop, 
and not to ^to the soil, which In frnth Ues In a tight baain, too mueb water for the healthy 
gmwih of plants. Hr. W. selected last season a piece of groiud one hundred feet sqnare, 
wUeh he had prepared on his principle, and by the dda of it he had one hundred feet square 
of Qie same kind of acO, which was toeatsd csi the old system. Both pieces were plaatcd 
and aown alike, and he had adnrtlMd the day when the roots on both wonld be taken up, 
•nd inTited t]ie pnUio to oome and see and ]a(^ tbr themsebee. Tb» results were, as r»- 
port«d in the Londcm AgriaUturai QattUt, that on the prepared land the mangel-wurtiel 
grown iraa at the rate of aizty-nine tons two quart««e and twenty-two pounds to the acre; 
the Indian com grown on it ripened and came to pertbetlon, but not on the unprepared piece ; 
the potBitoes were taken np In eleven weeks, and when wrighed were found to be more than 
double the weight of those grown on the nnprepaied land ; and one of the cabbagea weighed 
riztem ponnde, althoni^ Its stem remained in the ground, and had at the time of the ez- 
amlnation flfteen young oabliagea upon iL Mr. Vilklns ezhlbitad some lucerne, whioh he 
said was the third cat, tad eootrasted it with the first of some grown on the old system. 
Banarkably fine apeclmena of fiaz and hemp were ezhiUted, grown by this new process. 
Only four inobee of liquid was aDowed to stand at any lime at the bottom ; and the soU above 
muat be tram twelve to eighteen inches. 
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The lending idoB ia not to permit tnj element of fciiJlIty to escape, either by solar wrapo- 
ration or leaching and wnahing, but compel groiring plants to absorb and ■a«i™ii.t» tlia 

maximoin of their appropriate food. 

Chinese Eoonomy of ■auore. 

A OORBISPONDRBT of the London IMerary Oiaetu gire* the following memoranda regpMting 
the eoonom; of mansree, as notioed in China: — 

H; first exooraion na to a pUoe called Qading, thirteen miles from Malacca, where I had 
permission to retide in » hoose oocapied l^ some Chinese ChristianB, -wiui are enltiTating a 
gamtw and pepper plantation. The boose was a mere htige shed. I liTCd in it a fortni^t, 
as, strange to ralata, the Cliiiieee (I ti-iut because they were ChriBtians] kept it ctean. No 
people in the tropics really cnltiTate the soil as these do. They do not merely plant and 
reap ; they dig and trench and lerel ; they eradicate Weeds and stomps ; they keep the 
gronnd olean, and they maaare. Th« prooess of aamoing. Indeed, was tiie only thing I 
oljeoted to, at the tank was a large booket kqit standing for oonvenience in a oomer of 
the house. The rage for liquid manore is such, that, in the CMnese Tillages, a bneket often 
stands near the door for publio use. The pigs, for the same reason, are f^ t>etter lodged 
than with Qs, haiii^ a floor of poles with a tank beneath, in which all the manure is 
oollectad. 

Kr. XecM and liptoee HalL 

All hare heard of Hr. MechI, the celebrated Eo^sh agriooltttrist, and of Tiptree Hall, 
where hie experimentA in farming have been carried on ; but tem are acquainted with the 
bietory and details of this gentleman'B eiperiencea. We deriTO the following abstraot from 
the correspondence of the New York Tribune : — 

Americans, who may liare blown London twenty or flve-and-twenty years ago will remem- 
ber a constant affix tc the dead walls of the metropclia — "Michi's Maoio Pabti." 

Tliis, in time, was sooceeded by " Heclii's Magio Bbop" and " Heohi'i Hagio Baior," 
until at last Uiese artioles, by constant puffing and adTertising, 1>eoame of almost nniversal 
use throughont Great Britain. As the r<ealt of his enterprise and tact, Mr. Hechi became 
possessed of no iaoonsderable wealth, a portion of which he neoWed to devote to agricnl- 
tnral oiperimenta, still retaining his shop in town. 

Although the adrertiiing of Hechi's articlee had, in a great measure, eeaeed, it was im- 
possible that a keen and enterpiisiog man of tUs sort could be entirely forgotten. It waa 
not bis cbaracler to allow himself to unk into oblirion together with bis paste. After the 
decline of that commodi^, some time elapsed before Mr. Hechi again turned up ; but when 
be did turn op, he tamed op with a rengeanoe 1 It was during that ezidting period when 
" fr«e-trade" was agitating the minds of Englishmen and threatening to prodnce a reTotu- 
tion in the nation, that Mr. Mechi agun came before the publio. The scene was the Honse 
of Commons ; the hour, twelve at night. Hluisterial and Opposition benches were thronged ; 
the gallsriea seoned ready to sink onder the mass of "Btrangers" crowding into them. 
"Hearl hearl" waa moat To<nteons; "OhI ohl" onoeoaUy Baroastk. Amid & volley 
of both, some " honorable member" had Jast sat down, whoi, amid a mlance aa profound as 
death, v^ rote Sir Bobert Ped. That great slateaman commenced, of course, in Ma blandest 
lonee. He touched lightly on the theme by the last speaker; he treated tenderly two or 
three salient points which had occurred in the debate ; and, afler eliciting a cheer or two from 
Ihoae who sat arotind bim, oame at once to the topic of his speech. 

Ha wanted that night, he said, to address Umeelf to tiie ^ricultoriata of England. He 
de^red to tell the landlords to thdr ftoes that the science of agriculture in Uus oonntry waa 
most imperfectly nnderatood. England, he wanted to impress npon them, was at least k 
riuarter of a century behind the age in agrioultore, and would be outstripped even by Busoa, 
if we did not speedily adopt new methods. It was his opinion that, in many respects, th* 
English farmer had the very A B C of culdvation yet to leam. [At auoh an asaoranoe aa 
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thU, T need not tell you holr Erent iru Uie utociishDieiit. It became grMter ai Sir Robert 
Peel continoed.] Within a Terj feir days past he had visited, at do great dietanee from the 
metropolis, a model farm. [A aarcaatia cry of Oh 1] Yee, a model farm, from irhich the 
agridoltnral menber who cried "Oh I" might take many a nacfal loason. It was the farm of a 
well-known citizen of London — of a tradBamim of great anterprise and of oonriderable pro- 
perty ; but of one, be it obBerred, who had not been and or accustomed to fiumiiig, and 
who was yet able to teach English agricaltnriste a lesson in agrionltTiTe. Upon a barren 
kMth Hr. Hechi had planted a model tarm ; and each were his improved methods of onltivn- 
lian, of draining, of manuring, and of snbsoil plowing, that npon that barren heath there 
■tood at that moment tbe rery fineet orope thronghout the length and breadth of Britain. 
He admoniehed country gentlemen that new methods of ealdTation had been too long ne(^ 
leeted. He warned (bam tha^ instead of being before the rest of the maid, they wan 
lamentably behind it. He cantioned them to take care lest they were ontttripj>ed as fiirmers 
by people of whom they appeared to entertain mnch too light opinions. And the text from 
which he preached throughout was tUs came fttrtn of Mr. Hechi, of which nobody, before 
tliat day, bad erer heard ; but which, from that day and long after, beoame the battle-field 
on which proleotioniBtB and free-traders, corn-law men and anti-ooTn-law bmd, fought many 
ft heavy flght of words, both before ParUament and the people. • ' The Model Hechi" and 
■' Heobi's Model Farm" beoame the walohworda of one party, while by the other the dic- 
tionary of the Englisfa Ungoage wm diiMeted for every defamatory and disparaging dissyl- 
lable the dialect afforded to designate Meohi as disgracefolly as they deeired ua to deem that 
he deeerved. 

Since all this ooourred, ri^t or tta yean have nm their ooune. Free-trade has beoame 
the l»w of the land ; the averments of Sir Robert Peel as to the backwardness of EngUsh 
agricnltoriata have been reoognised as partly, if not wholly, true ; and Mr. Meehi, who held 
hie coarse complacently while the lantpest howled around him, tiow eqioys the hvoring gales 
and gladdening sunshine of a proq>en>ua career. I need soaroely tell you that he is what 
he always was. It is the world that biis changed — not the man. Bat Mr. Mechi knows (no 
one better) how to turn the change* and chances of Ue world to account, and I will proceed 
to tell you how he now appliee his knowledge. 

Oqco ever; year, Jnst at the close of the London season, when every one lu towa is sighing 
for a breath of country air, just befbre the commenoement of the harvest, Mr. Meehi has an 
" agricultural gathering" at Tiptree Hall. To this gathering are invited all the natabiLties 
of the day. Farmers, imitators, and admirers, all turn out to see " Hechi's Model Farm." 
To these, collected at Ms hospitable hall, Hr. Meohi prooeeds to show his improvements. He 
walks them over bis fields and throogh his etcck-yard ; be eipatiatea upon his difficulties and 
erplains his Improvements ; he discourses oa his orops, exhibits his machines, lectures learn- 
edly on his manures, shows how he distributes them, and when the party have acquired suffi- 
•ient information and astounding appetites, he ooncludea the day by setting them dawn to a 
banqnet, such as a Londoner alone knows how to mana^. 

As a place of ooontry-reaort, Tiptree Hall has ttw attractieits. Situated on an elevated, 
Ueak, and barren heath, without a tree witlun a mile of it larger than a laurel, it boasts not 
a mogle rural beauty, tnoh as we regard rural bean^ in this country. Hr. Mechi has made 
a great effort to compensate for this by artificial gardening j but though every thing has been 
done that a cnitivBted taste and a lavish eipenditure could effect, yet the result, as a whole, 
is eminently unsatisfactory. Terraces and embankments have been thrown up to relieve the 
flat monotony of the laDdsoape ; a bog has been oonverted into a Nries of little lakes; walks 
of every posrible varie^ have been wound around plantatJons ; tender shrubs have been 
planted and effeotually reared on tpota where Nature never intended that a shrub should 
grow ; flower-beds have been 1^ out with all the elaboration of whioh the Italian style of 
gardening is suaoeptible ; color has been properly Introduoed where nothing was to be seen 
bat drab-oolored heather ; but still the result is unsatisfactory. The place, in fact, as a re- 
treat, has no eapabilitiee. Nature has predetermined that there shall be about it none of the 
■peeialitiee of an English farm, and Kature has yet, in this respect, been too strong for man. 

Bat what of Tiptree as a ■■ modd fum 1" Is it what it professes to be T Is it what Sir 
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ftobert Peel deambed it t Ib it tui exunple irhiah Hm ftimen of th* vorld nuj adrw- 
tagcously congnlt uid imiUte t Ntnr, ks to this point, I most backly as; that my noticDi 
M« poised BO very eqiullj in m; mental scalet that I am unable to giTe a distinot or satiafko- 
toi7 reply. I have seen better thin^ in fturming than Tiptrae Hall, many better things ; b«t 
while I deolaze this, I must also aoknovledge that I nerer saw bo remarkable an example of 
whst industry and enterprise may aceomplitb noder the moet nnfatorabl* drcnraatatnaM. 
Certainly no one bnt a man aoenatomed to get sharp edgee from the ooUimon of steel and 
stone erer vonld hare thaQght of trying to enltiTate snob a plaoe at all. One -would Uttej 
that Mr. Mmhi had taken np an idea from bis shop tliat yon oonld get ft good crop oat of 
stones as well aa a keen edge. Yoa should have beard hia own aoeonnt of what Xiptree Fara 
WM when be eemo (here I "Vainly," said be, "dldllrybystdid ■aanm to render this nle^ 
pUatJe obj a naeftil pastors. It was like bitd-llme In winter, aod like ouUiton In summer. 
Poor, indigenoBB, and drab-eolored graaaee choked and eradioated the finer kinds I had 
■own, and the animals wandered about hollow and dissatisfied. Now, fine and &tt«Ding 
grasses clodie the fields with perpetwd verdnre, the land keeps three times as many miiwali, 
and the close and shaten paatnte indicates tbeir aSectioa for it." And Uiis description of 
Ur. Mechi's pastnre is a fine descripdoD of his whole fisrm. Wheie the drab-oolored graasat 
were alone seen ten yeakTS ago, crops of the finest wheat, b^ey, and eats now dolte tb« 
wold and' greet the sunshine as it merrily glaooea flrom the he«Ten& Byery one admili that 
there can be no finer orope. They are grown froni voy small qnantiliee of wetl.«sleeted 
Mode ; bat these small qosntities, under Uechi's system, seem to be more prodootiTs than 
lai^ quantities anywhere else. 

Bow, then, have these results been produced T The uoww la dnple. By deep drainage 
and liquid mannres, regardless of expense. Hr. Meehi'i knowledge of ohemiatry t«nght 
him that the worst soil might become better by allowing their pores to be ftemrated by the 
sweet rsina of hesren. Brery clod in the hard elay at T^tree was ehoked by atajpant 
water. He drew it off by deep dt«inage. Then the [dew let in life and li^t np<m he^is of 
earth which had nanr fUt the influenoe of either. StiU, tiiongh the land was broken vp — 
though from a hard, ocld clod of elsy it had been oonrerted into ft dry mould — eiill it wfti 
poor and needy. Hr. Uechi's next applioatian to it was, aoccrdin{Jy, intended to gin it 
Mrength and heat By means of pipes osiried all over the estate, liquid manure was laid on 
ft«ely whereTcr it seemed to be required, and the ground eoon showed how mQeh it was 
strengthfloed, and how much it wse disposed to give a grateftil and hearty ftcknowledgment 
of the fsTor confiirTed upon it. 

In bygone times, it used to be ft great Joke with the fitmers to ask Mr. Heehi where was 
lus " bslanoe-sheet!" Ton may grow a orop upon one of your own raion, was the argu- 
ment, but what win it cost you I For msoy yesjrs, while the price of whekt was low, Hr. 
HechI was compelled to sekuowledge that he had inveated more in the soil than the sml 
retomed him. But things hsTs now changed, and Mr. Meohl retorts the Jake upon the 
formers. " It is not," says he, " the man who farms with the least sxpense who makes the 
most money. When prices were low, end labor was low, I intested large sums of money in 
Hie land ; now that prioea are high, I iuTMt do longer, bnt I re^ V>o benefit of my inTeet- 
ment at low prises. Uy ftelda prodnoe more than yours ; my returns fti% oonsequent^, 
greater than your^ And it is the result of InTeatmmit in improrements at periods when 
improvements can be mftde ftt low rates of wages." Snob are the arguments of Mr. HechL 
They are, to a great extent, of worid-wide qtpUcatian. 

Ur. Uechi held his ftnnual gathering in July of the present year, 18C6, as usual — some 
three hundred formers, savans, and statesmen being present. Ur. }i. stftted tliat he rsftUsed 
)IS600 from Tiptree last year, and that his b^anee-sheet oan no longer be considered unsatit- 
fsolory. Btook, which is at present unprofitable to fMd, is not kept by him in any great 
quanti^. Berera] of his largest ^eds ftre emp^ — pigs and bullocks In diminished nutft- 
ben, end the sheep in the fields. 

Hr. Meehi does not like looUng behind him. He aeenu sfr^d of the fote of Lot's wife, 
if bs did so ; sad therefore, onee « prineiple is oonoeded and suooissftilly illnstrftted at T^ 
bee and other model form^ he lesvea contentedly .to time Its foil rMlinlion oTsr the bee of 
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tka conntij. While the balk of En^iili •gricnltore stiU Btragglea tn mniTe kt deep dnimif 
wid dwp ditdntegrWion of the toil, at cImu fields, libeni mtnanng, tad the olBaring &w»j 
«r luelesa hedgerows and tteee ; while it ia atill miles awa; from looh elaborate appUoatiDiu 
aa that of liquid loanare by nadergroimd pipes; and while the dm of steam in an; form U 
■till Te^'oiMpdoDal, — Hr. Ueohi and his ooadjnton are looking forwatd oonfideutl; to steam 
^aiiuge and steam DoltiTatiaa. A machine, invented by Lord Doodooald, was exhibited tor 
the aaooEDpUslimeDt of the formn olgeot ; and, thongh the trial was not earried to a suffioient 
axtent to esable a vetj oonfidcmt opinion to be fomiAd oa its marita, its ingennitj and aim* 
ptieitj of coDstruction ware readilj aoknowledged by some of the mo«t practical men present. 
To bring aboat stMm eoUiTMiOD, t, very pMty little working model was ihown. This model 
went ap » ataep embankment, along a rong;h road, turned in different directions with great 
•He, and dog away with its spades in soft garden monld. It appears to be rather aomplex 
In its part^ and otherwise open to objection; but, taken In oonneodon with other resent 
hnproTemenCs, it must be admitted that Mr. Meohi haa 1^ gromids for his eonTiction that 
we are brought oloee to tlie appUcation of steam-power to the onltiTmtion of the soiL Toward 
ftis reaolt the msahanioal treatment of the land, in the beat-lkrmed distliota of England, has 
bees long tending, and the Boyal ik^aoltoral Society has at length aoknowledged the want 
ty intitisg the attentdoa of inTontws to it in thnr prii»>liat 

Srainiiig of Lak« Fncino, in Italy. 

On of the moat g^antie operaiioiii, inTclTlng drainage, is now in progrew at the I«ke 
Vncdno, or Celano, in Boatheni Italy. This lake is about eigh^ milea eaat of Bome and one 
hondred and ten north of Naples ; and, bdog EBrronnded by the highest Apenninee, is, ae it 
wore, the l ew n rdf tnl« whioh &II all the rain and melted snows wiiieh flow down from its 
glgBBtie neighbors. From th« efleetoal maotier in which It is cjioloeed on all sides, there is 
DO natural outlet tbr it* walen, and thos it liappens that an immense space of land it snb- 
merged ; a yet larger space is wntinDally threatmed by the possible rising of the body of 
Am lake ; mneh land and oqdial hare be«a loet ; and the incritable ocnseqaance wonld be, 
that eaptal wonld b« eompletely withdrawn, and what might be made a garden wonld beccnne 
a desert. Yet, notwithstanding these oncnrt^ntiee and dangers, sooh is the fertility of the 
■Ml, that a populatioa always springs np in its immediate neighboriiood, jost as it does on 
the aahea of VasnTins. The ol^t of the presaot ondertakiDg is not merely to drain the 
lake, bat to form a channel of oommunioation with the Uris, whweby all fntoiv aocnmnla. 
fiotm of water may be carried off. 

The attempt to drain this lake is not altogether a new one. Jnllns Cissar intwided to hate 
it drained, and might han done m, had it not been for bis deat^ dandins was the next 
anperor who midertook the woA, and that, too, in good earnest ; " not merely for profit," 
Nye Bnefamhtt, "bat for glory." It is interesting to obaerre that the mode of completing 
the enlMTprise was similar to that now adopted. Certain persons olhred to drain it at their 
own espense, protided the land ledecned was oonoaded to them. Partly by tunnelling, and 
partly by cutting the nonntaia, be, with dilllcnlty, completed a oanal, alter working eieren 
years ineeeianUy with thirty thousand men. Pliny, speaking of it, says — "Among the 
great works of Olandios especially deaerrlag of notice, Ihou^ destroyed by the Jealousy of 
hie Boeceesor, was the tunnelling of a mountain to earry off the I*he Fnelnnm ; * * and 
all was done in the midrt of Inner darkness — ^cts beyond the oono^tion of all, except of 
snob as hare foen than, and incapable of bting deeerUMd by him in language." The pr^se 
is not too great, when we CMidder Hie low state of smnoe wbidi maAed that age, and the 
want of powder. All the details of the ovtlet irei« not completed, howerer, by dao^ns ; 
and Kero, so &r from finishing Oem, snflteed it to fill Into ruins. AdHan r^iaired It, 
Prom that time, or tram the lUl of the Bonus emj^ ap to the thirteenth oootury, tiila 
grand pubUe work esperieooed the aame &l« with all other pnblio monuments in Italy. 
Frederie the Secraid, in 1240, Alidioose the First of Arragon, and Prince Colonna, at the 
beginning of the smentaenth oontnty, made sereral efbrts either to drain the lake or to limit 
Us ra rnge a ; sU of whloh, tnta Tariens reaecas, fbikd. Under the rngn of Charles the 
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Tilri, the yi»,ter% of the l&ke b«aame so loir that the remains of MamiTio, one of three bbV 
merged cities, were diaeoTered, and all sense of danger passed am;; bat, from 1783 to 178T, 
the floods retained yet stroDger than efer, and wholly destroTed the fertile luids in tke 
odghborhood. From that time till now, various plana have been presented, adopted, and 
begun, thoDgh for several reasons suspended. The irork is now, howerer, It is t« b^hopad, 
In a tail faj of being oompleted, bating been undertaken fay a Freneh oompany. The com- 
mencement of the operations will be npon the old tunnel of Claadins, wbioh is inoomplete, 
and is sixteen feet below the lowest part of the bed of the lake. Ita aetaal heigbt is from 
seten to foar[«en feet ; but It U DOW proposed to enlarge it to the height of twenty feet, and 
niteen feet in breadth. When eompleted, hJam Is to be erected at the month of the tunnel, 
with a number of sluices at different levels. The hlgheat slnloe will be opened, whioh will 
carry off the first ftw feet of the surfaoe water. While those works are in coarse of exeen- 
tion, dred^ng machines are to be used, witii the view of elearing a canal for the sliuoe* to 
thedaepest part of the lake. Theslnicee will afterwards be removed, one after another — one 
only remaining in permanenoe to regulate the flow of the water into the tonneL To this 
most be added, that the formation of a reserroir, as a temporary reoI))ient for nun or rirer 
water, enters also into tbe plan of the oompany. In this way modem snenoe and entsrprisa 
will triumph over obstacles which Nature has ever interposed to the enltiYatJoa of a vast 
tract of land, and wilf complete a worl: wUoh WM designed so tar back ae the time of Jnliiis 
Cmsar. There is this difference, however, that, whereas the ancient plan contemplated only 
the limiting of the innndatioas of the lake, the aotoal plan attempts the complete drainage 
of it. Of eaterpriaea of this ebaraoter, it la said to be the grandest that has ever been 
nndertaken. Lake Haarlem, in Holland, extended, indeed, over a larger area ; bat it was not 
so completely drained as the lake of Faoino will be. A fbw words now as to the benefits 
arising tlooi this mighty operation. Thirty-three thousand acres of the riehsat aoil will be 
reclaimed, which beoome the perquisite of the company. This is not all, however ; for an 
end will be pat to tbe uncertainty and insecurity which arise from the periodiosl riung of 
the lake, and which forbid the employment of capital on land which may be sabmerged the 
next season. This probability, or possibility, depends on a onrions feature in t^e natural 
history of the lake. Hiis is the sodden rises in the water-level to which the lake is nih- 
ject, the causes of which have never been explained, thongh speculation has been busy. The 
variation in its level, within twenty years, has amounted to ao muob as toity feet, it having 
been, in 1816, higher, by forty feet, than it was in 1886. Since that year, it has again been 
gradually rising, until it has now risen twenty feet higher than it was in 1B86. These are no 
slight variaUona, and prove how much danger attends the cultivation of the land bordering 
the lake for a conaiderable space. Strabo, in a note which I <iaate from Bnetonioe, alludes 
to the yet greater height to which the waters attuned in his days, and suggests an explana- 
tion of tbe eauae almilar to one which has been adopted in the present day. It is a laost 
curious qoestion. One favorite theory of the present day, though without any facte to sap- 
port it, Is aa follows : — There is a oertain drainage area belon^g to the lake ; but a owi- 
dderable belt of high ground above it has no drainage at all. It is soggeated that, in the 
winter-time, with a prevailing wind from one direction, tiie streams are carried toward the 
lake, increasing iCa balk aod its h^gbt. With a contrary wind, these streams an oarried off, 
and a corresponding diminnlion manes. Anottktt theory Is, that tiiere are flssaics in the 
rook whereby the water escapes ; that by some eansss these fissnres are idosed ; that during 
other years these fisanres are again opened, and the water flows. Tbe dn^nage of the water, 
it is anpposed, leaves sand and earth, wMeb ehoke ap Uiese fissures ; that the water eonse- 
qnently Hsea, and, when high, bursts through and finds for itaelf a ohanneL Wluohever 
theory be right, or whether either, it is olear that an immense benefit will be conferred by 
the drainage of the lake, not merely by the reatoralion of mnoh land that is oonstanUy sub- 
merged, bnt by giving seeorily to tbe proprietotB in the neighborhood. Not is this vast 
undertaking without great interest to the antiquary, ThT«e oities and » large nomber of 
coontry-boaaea, have, at various periods, t>een swallowed ap by the waters of tbe lake. His- 
tory preserves tbe names of these three cities — Valeria or Harmviani, Fsnna, and Arohlppui 
— which contain a treasure of antiquities perhaps not less precuonB than that of FompeiL I> 
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the reigB of CharlM the Third, abont the latter end of tlie fonrteenth centorj, the watert of 
the lake fell k> low that th« rains of the ancient Valeria were ezpoBed to riew. The stataes 
of Clandiiu, of AgTippioa, end of Nero, were toaai there, and now adorn the Palaoe of 
Gaa«rts. Among other ol^eala, haxe raoentlj been diaoiiTered the roina of • house on the 
borders of the lake, and a Urge stone beating an issoription, on whioh is recorded the name 
of ■ &Mdman of Tibnins Cnaar. The ciuioai^ of the antiqna)? wUI, therefore, be now 
eepeoiallj directed to the lake of Fooino. 

Ob ttte CoUeotion and Frsaerratioii of Liquid Xtnore. 

A oouuuFonmrr of the Joonial of the Bo;«l Agrianltnral Sode^, England, dMonbe* 
the Ibllowing method adopted b; him tbr the ooUeotioii, praeerratiaii, and diataribntion of liqoid 

Knowing aoiaolhing of the ralne of nrine, and the profit to be derived from it, I am the 
more ulxIdds to Induce othan to by It, and will, therefore, take this opportnni^ of njing 
■omelhing abont the mode I haTc adopted to collect it, and the sxpenae of the tatiks to r«t*in 
U, which ma; be naaftil to thoM who hare not ;et set about ao important an operation In 
■griooltnnl pnmits. 

Vj land is clay, two hvadred and ilij deep ; In this etdl only hare I had experience, so 
f»r thia onlj do I preacribe. Haring well omaidBred where the Bqnid is to be lued, u well 
•a wliere it is to b« made, and reaolTod open th« moat conTcnient ntnation, I ha^e a hole 
dog ftan eeren feet In diameter and twelve feet deep, the bottom being sh^)ed like a baain, 
•Bd wen nnuBed, with a little water, into a good puddle. The aonstmction of the tank is 
oommenoed bj the bricklayer fomung a circle with bricks (fonr-inch work) ronnd an opening 
of five feet, leafing a space behind the brieb-wark to be filled and rammed well in with d^- 
paddle by ths laborera as the btdlding is worked ap, no mortar being naed with tiie bricks, 
ta any thing else till the dome is to be formed ; mortar or cement ia then required, the roof 
is then arched In, a man-hole left in the cenbre of each tank, and covered with a three-inch 
yellow deal cover, (two-inch oak woold be better.) One of these tanks, oontuning one 
thousand gallons, cost £2 17j. M., (about $14.) 

Several of theee tanks should be made adjoining each other ; they then form a most ezeel- 
loit filter to keep back any hay or straw that would prevent the egress of ths liquid tnaa 
Che water-cart, receiving it into the first from the stablse, and pumping it out from any other 
one of them. It most be observed, also, the tanks bcdng formed, the drdnage bio them la 
the next feature to be oonsideTed. I have adopted a mode economical and effectnal, by laying 
down in the pavement what Is called at the tron-works an angle-iron gntter of very small aiie, 
and coverii^ ths surfeoe of it with a flat iron bar, just to lie within the surlhce of thegntter, 
irtierein til the urine b reoeived and conveyed away Immediately, and all the straw, dang, 
and dirt is kept ont. This Is highly advantageous, as ths sitae is conveyed away immediately, 
without eecape of ammonia, and the little gutter m&y be uncovered as often as yon please, 
and swept out with a broom. There ia no under-drain to get stopped ; all can be seen and 
kept in order by a commonly UBefnl person, withont the aid of what is osJled a tradesman. 
I dionld like to aee three of these little gutters down a stall, whereby all the nrine would be 
csnght ; three gallons per day fk'om each moderately-aiied horse, more from oart-borses that 
drink fMely, considerably more from cows, and a much larger quantity ftom pigs than Is 
nsnally calenlated. If all the water ia caught from farm-horses, cows, pigs, fDrm-servanta, 
and household-people, the tanks would be filled very quickly; and, whenever the lank con- 
lalnlng one thonwnd gillans of urine is filled the second time, and properly applied to Italian 
rye-grass, the result will show it ia not too high an estimate to calculate the tonka and drains 
p^ for. The first application wiU eonvinoe the grower of ten acrea of this grass, that his 
presBDt stock is Insufficient to eat it. He mnst add to it, and thereby bierease the quantity 
of ortne ooiudderably, and so go on to k 'ep a much larger farming stock altogether. The 
ofton-aeked qneetlon, " How shall I obtain nrine enongb I" wDl ceaae to be asked, and the 
■aoimt of soUd lleoee M much Increased as to obviate the necessity for a oonstant outlay of 
Mfital to proonra It." 

10 
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liquid Kaunre £>r Flanti. 

Frw tlungt, in Uie Duuitgement of pluits, ere mora OTerlooked than that of applying liquid 
manure. When the roota of plants are confined within a garden-pot, the Boil aoon becomes 
exhanated ; and, If it he denrable to groir the plant rapidl;, it tniut be turned oat of the 
pot, and the exhaoEted soil ahakeo from th« roots, and replaced with fresh earth, or recomse 
nnat be had to liquid manima. FIoricnltiiriBte oannot be awan of the adTantagea of 
applying maoora in a Uqnid state, or it would b« more freqamtl; osed. I batv foond 
that all free-flowering plants, such as petonias, gerapiama, some of Uie oaleeolaiiui, 
balsams, and oooktcombs, are improTed ; and, indeed, I have not fonnd any flowering plant 
whaterer that hu not been benefited by a greater or leas qnuti^ of this element. In 
watering plants with liquid manure, it will be obaerred that the soil, after baling been 
watered a few times, does not dry so soon as when watered with elear water, and this inde- 
pendent of the extra nnlritiona qnaUties left in the soil by the application of manure-water ; 
it is, then, a great point gained, by whaterer means effected, when plants, whether in poia or 
in the natural soil, oan be onltiTated without the necessity of frequent waterings. As there 
is no more labor required in using manure-water than in applying the same qoantity of water 
without any mixture of manure, considering, too, that its advantages must be obrioiie to all 
who pn it a fair trial, it does seem somewhat nnaooonntable to see persoiu exerting a great 
amount of labor to aooomplish Tery small results. It most be regarded as so mneb labor 
misapplied, when, had half the lama labor and attention been bestowed, nung at Uie same 
time liquid manure, far more utishctory reanlts would have been obtained. — Floriaitlitnl 

XKnnrinf Fmit-TieM. 

Ths Dutch, who are admirable gardeners, had, tn the great London GihlbitJOD, an instm- 
strument called >> Earth- Borer," for manuring fruit-trees witbont digging the gronnd. A 
dicla of holes is bored arannd the tree at two feet diatanoe from the tree, and a foot from 
each other. TaUng the tree at a foot diameter at the surj^oe of the soil, the circle wiU be 
five feet in diameter and fifteen feet in urcomTerenee ; and, if the hol«e sra tliree inohea 
diameter and a foot apart — fifteen inches — there will be about tweWe holes, more or leesj 
aeoording to the. diameter of Qie tree. They are eighteen inches deep, (where there is enon^ 
depth of soil,] and slanting towards the centra ; ara filled with liquid mannre, diluted mora 
or leas in dry weather, and stranger as the weatlier is damper. For the time of appUcation, 
Dr. liindley tells us — " For fruit, the proper lime for nsing liquid manure is when the frait is 
be^nning to swell, and has acquired, by means of its own snrfbce, a power of suction capaUa 
of oppoung that of the leaves. At that time, liquid manure may be applied freeljr, and 
continued from time to time as loi^ a« the fruit is growing. But, at the first sign of ripening, 
or even earlier, it should be wholly withheld. If liquid manure is ^plied to a plant when 
the flowers ara grawing, the vigor whiob it commnnioatea to them most also be communicated 
to the leaves ; but when leaves an grawing unasnally fast, there ia sometimes a danger that 
they may rob the branches of the sap required for the natrition of Uis trait, \ and, if that 
happens, the tatter hlls off. And we all Icnow that, when ripening has once begnn, even 
water spoils the quality ef the fmit, although it augments the uia, as is lofflciently shown 
by the strawberries prepared for the London market by irrigation; great additional siie is 
obtained, bat it Is at the expense of ftavor; and any iiyary which men water may prodace 
will certwnly not be diminished by water holding ammoniaoal and saline substanoeg in 

BOlUlJOIl." 

Covered and TTsooTered XaDoreB. 

Tax following Is an absbvet of the reatilt of some experiments on the comparative valne 
of oovered and uneovered mamtres, reocoliy made by Lord Einn^rd, of En^and, and reported 
in the Journal of Uie Koyal Agricultural Soelety of Kng^and for ISM : — 

In 1S61, a field of twen^ acres, of very equal qoantity, being a rick bam natorally <qr 
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and in good hMrt, irltli ui siponire to the Boath, iru MlMl«d Tor th« eipertment, aod 
divided into two sqiul portionB. The nunnre iru kpptisd &t the nts of twent; oart-loadfl 
po-MK. 

The -whole field mi planted iritli potktote; the Med >11 of one kind, tnd planted the tnt 
and eMoDd week in April. All braided weU and ihowed do differenee in growth till tils flret 
ireek in JnJy, when a deeded rapariari^ b^an to manifest itaelf in the half of the covered 
jardi. The Tine* on the poitiut of the field mannred from the ezpoeed yarda began to deo^ 
l)j the latter end of Jnlj, -while the other portion of the Held eUU retained ite dark-green. 
The oropi wen takw np on the lit to (he 4th of October, and, after careful meaaarfment, 
and wmghing of two aeparate portioni in each diTieion, the iwnlt wat aa follom : 
WiA Vnamered Mamtrt. 



On* aor* prodnsad T S B of potatoea. 

do. do. r 18 SB do. 

WiA Omrtd tfanire. 

MMfaiiit Tool. Cvt. Its. 

One asre prodaMd 11 IT it of polatoM. 

do. do. 11 IS SO do. 

A> Mon aa posdbla after the potatoes were harvested, the field was plowed and wheat 

dHQed in, at the rate of three btuhels per acre. As soon aa the weather was suitable in 

tha spring, the whole field got a dreasing of three hnndredsweight of PemTian guano per 

acre. During the winter, very little difference waa apparent ; but, shortly after the appUea- 

tion of the goano, the wheat on that portion manured by the ooTered dung took a decided 

lead, which it retained all rammer. The whale field was cut on the 2SUi of August, IBfil ; 

the portion manured by the unooTCred dung being at least four daya earlier than the othae. 

Am before, the two separate portJons in each half of the field were nraaEored, out, and ataoked 

■eparately- On the 4th of September, each portion was thrashed, the grain MMfdlly 

measured, and the stawr. On aooonnt of a wet season, the gn^ was lighter weight than 

ncual, in Qreat Britain, per bntheL The result of the ezpcnment was as follows : 

WM Utuovend MaKuru 

PndiBtlDanbi. Wi%litHrmivL Fndaet In atiw. 

Ann. Bnihtl. It*. am. StoDn.]t«. 

Ist 41 IS eit 161 of 11 

Sd 43 U eU IMofSI 

ma Covtrtd Manun. 

Vrodnet In Hain. Walclit par buluL PnOnst hi itnw. 

An. BMbtL ma Al Bbnw.lte. 

Irt SB i «I N\t,(2t 

Zd » 4r fl SlOofSl 
Theae and rimilar experiments hare satisfied Lord Elnnaird of the advantages to be de- 
rived tnm. ha^g farm-yard maimres put under oovar. 

On the ralne of Oai-lime tu Agiionltiixil pmpoiM. 

Qai-unb difiers front or^aary Unw only in eonsaqnence of having imbibed, during the 
pvrifteatjon of the gaa, sulpimrMlad hydrogen and more or leas ammoniaeal salts. In nom- 
berbv initanoea it has been used with great advantage In oompost h«^)s. In the nraghbor- 
hood of Bdlnbn^ it has baaa extandvely onployed by some of the most spirited fannen. 
Formeriy it uaad to be given for the carting away; but now it is sold at Sd^ a ton, and the 
demand is graator than oan ireU be anppliad. Some hrmera, vriio have applied liberal dress- 
ings, ilat* that the sooeeeding crops have been better than after the ordinary applieations df 
IWrm-yard manure ; others affirm that, eompared with newly-burned fine, it is, In every 
rmpeot, superior. In Glasgow, the reAisa lime i* sold at from 1(. 6dl to 2t. 6dL a ton. Some 
hmirt applied it to red land, like eaoalio lime ; but it will be fMnd nuoh more profllabla 
to aomponad it with earth, peat, eoBeh-grass, or other vegetable oatten. The ammoniaeal 
mlar of gaa-worka, in large dties, is generally nsed in chemical mannfaotories (tor the 
pnyaration of ccmmoMial auntMiia; bat in nnall woits, in Moutiy villages, it is ofl«n 
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throm out vith tb« tor. It is a most Tklnsble ferdliier, coutuning, In Boms cuea, ai moah 
M one uid a halt pomub of sil-uimioniac in the g&ll<m. It ma? b« used to prootote the 
(enoeatation of pMt or ooacb-bMps, or may be mixed witli any earthy or oarbonaoeom 
oomposla. In EngUnd, it bM been u*ed, in aoms oaaea, in coqjiination with saw-dust, and 
gBTB Tir; b«oeGoial rMoltt. If applied to g»B»-Iand in too large quantities, it ia liaUe t« 
Horob tbe Burfaea ; but, dilaled, it produce* Gna, duk'^oloored herbage. The lime-water id 
gas-worlu it also a potent ferlillier ; but Ulberto it haa been little uaed. The lime em- 
ployed to purify the gaa te, to a certain extent, liquided i and, after ooDaiderable eraporaliaa, 
a quantity of fluid, somewhat Tiaoid, and BmeUing atroogly of hjdro-ralphnret of ammonik, 
is run off to an undeigroand tank. This lime-water, about fire hundred toua of which an 
annually produced at the Edinburgh Qss-Worka, has hitherto been ^tcu for the carting 
away. One or two tbrmerB hafe used a good deal of it ; but vety large qoautitiei are still 
■Hawed to ran to waste. If mixed with bibulona EabataniMa, more espetnally il they are 
capable of being fermented, an excellent compost for nse, along wlUi otber manore, will be 
produced. QaB-tar may also be employe^ in $, nuular manner with advantage, only it is 
uecesBary to use it rather cautiously and along with other subBtAnoes, or it may iqjure the 
crops to which it is applied, — Tratuadumt of (A< HighUmd Agrieutiural SotUlj/, Scotland. 

Id regard to the rslue of gas-lime, great difference of opinion exists among American 
agriculturists. Much of the gas-lime, as it comes from the pniiAera, is in the state of 
hyposulphite of lime, moat of which, bj exposure to air, moisture, and Tegetation, passea 
into snlpbale of lime, (gypBum.) Some carbonate is also undoubtedly formed. So long 
aa the lime remuns a hyposulphite, its Talue for agricnlturet porposeB cannot be Teiy 
great. Tbe hyposolphitea, aa Is well Icuown, are all depilatories or hair-TemoTaa. The 
depilatory powders sold by droggists are compounds of this oharaoler. We hsTO heard 
of an instance where a gentleman farmer added fresh gas-lime to Ms hog-pen, with (he 
intent that the ewine should incorporate it with the compost-heap. This was effectually 
accomplished ; bat at the expense of the bristles and hsir of the hogs, which was, in a 
great measure, remoTcd during the operation. The editor of tbe HortieultnriBt, who 
has a poor opinion of It, says: Some years ago we were informed, by a very intelligent 
gentleman near Toronto, that it was not worth hauling two ndlee ; that they had tried 
it to their entire aatiafaction ; yet it mi^t be valuable elsewhure or under other dr- 
cnmstSDces. We have seeu an analysis by Professor Johnson, in which he found in one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds fifty-eiz ponnds of water, twenty pounds of carbonic acid, and tiiir^- 
siz pounds of lime and sulphur. This thir^-ux pounds is about the same as gypsnm, and ia 
all we should eensider of any particular value. 

Dr. Ure, the oelebrated chemist, has described it as " vile refuse, which shonld be buried 
many &thoma deep in some barren region ; for, when spread on the ftrmer's field, after dis- 
charging solphoretted hydrogra with vapor of pmi^ and other malignant gases, its snlpknr 
gets oxygenated into snlphurous acid — two volatile [voducta alike detrimental to plants." 

The following ts a paper on the tise of gas lime, by J. F. W. Johnston, of England: — 

Sffiiie Lime o/tht Oil Wbri: — This refuse lime consists of a mixture of carbonate of lime 
with a variable quantl^ of gj^snm and other salts of lime containing sulphnr, and a little 
ooal-tar and ft«e sulphnr, the whole oolored usually by a little Prussian bine. The follow- 
iog table exhibits the composition of two gaa-Iimes which have been analysed in my labora^ 
toiy ftom Edinburgh and London. The first two columns sliow what they mn when sent 
to me { the second two, what they tnU betcnu a(t<r lei^; exposure to the ^, after bnng made 
Into compost, or after being thoroughly and for a length of time incorporated with the mO. 

This lAble shows that these gas-limes differ much In eompodlion, espeeiaDy in the propor- 
tions of aulpbnr or of the acids of sulphur they contain. This arises chieffy from the Und 
of ooal which li employed in the manuftcture of gaa in different works. 

The niost marked differenee between the two samples here analysed is in the oompound* 
oalled tulpUtt and hfpotufykilt of lime. The latter of these substances dissolves readily in 
water, and its presence In anch very different proportions latJatketorily aoconnta fOr the ymrf 
different effects which have fallowed from the applioatjon of gas-lime to the land in differuit 
districts. The runa dissolve (be hyposulphite and the sulphnret, and carry them down In 
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too gre«t qoftuUty to the roots of tlie yoang com, and hence the oomplunla of tome tliit 
tii« gu-Iima hu killed their wheat, while odien hsTs foond, whea applied u a top-dresging 
in a aimilar way, tiiat it greatly improTed th^ erope of corn. Unleu ita oompoBition be 
aaluf^torily ascertained, therefore, — unless, for example, it be found that water diseolvea 
Tery litUg of it, — there will alwajs be a degree of risk in applying it direoUy to the land 
while any oom crop ig growing. There may not be the same danger in putting it between 
the tomip or potato drills, and afterwards ridging np the land in the way that qnick-linie is 
^iplied in many distrioia. To fallow land, tiowerer, to land which it is intended to reclaim, 
and eepeoiall; to mosay land, the Sootoh Taiietiea at least may be applied directly with 
safety and with great benefit Jn the neighborhood of Paisley it is in constant demand for 
the improved moss land, and telle at abont le. Od. • cart-load. 

Bnt those larieties whieh oontain the largest quantity of the solnble hyposulphite of Uae 
also form at last the largest qoanti^ of gypsum. Thus the Edinboj^h Ume analjied would 
uerer come to contain more than seTsnteen per cent., but the London lime might STeatoally 
oontain as much aa thlr^ per cent, of gypsum. This suggests the propriety, therefbre, of 
laying it on and liarrowing it slightly in some months before any erop is sown, — in the spring, 
tor instance, before the tnrnip sowing, — or of making it into oompoits, perhaps the best and 
safest method of all. 

This Ume ought in no case, if possible, to be wasted ; and from what has been aboTe 
stated. It appears that it may always be safelj need — 

Kreotly upon nosi^ land, upon naked tallows, and In spring when preparing for the 
toniipt. 

In oimpotU, in whioh, by the action of the air, the.whole of the soluble salta of lime will 
hate a tendency to be eonrerted into gypsum, and consequently the benefila which result 
f^-om a large applioation at gypsum irill be'obtuned by laying such compoets upon the land- 
As it appears osnally to oontain only a small proportion of canstic lime, it may be with 
safety mixed at onee with the manure, though not in too large quantity. It may also prore 
ft valnable admixtoie with goaiio, on which its action will ultimately be to fix rather than to 
axpel the ammonia. 

Strewed iparbtfi^ orer the young braid. It is said to prerent the attacks of the tunup-fly, 
sad liarrowed in in considerable quaoti^, when the ground is naked, siuga and mre-aeTvi 
disappear before it. The action upon this last pest of the farmer will probably be greatest 
when the solnble hyposnlphite is largest in quantity. If aa dry as the specimens of which 
J have giTon the analyeiB above, the gaa-Ume is worth to the &rmer, at least, one-half as 
much as an equal weight of quick-lime. 

If applied in too large quantity in this way, however, It is sometimee iqjuiious to the 
jonng com crop, which has not time to reoorer from its effects till much of the season of 
early growth is past. Bnt grass land, though at first browned by the application, soon 
I, and repays the cost of application by a greener and earlier bite in spring. 
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Tbi folloving uticia on the aboTs imbjeet hu bmn pablUhed by Dr. DaTid Sterui, 
CbemiBt of ths Hujland State Agricnltoral Society: — 

&«uoiiiiig ttom uiftlogy, til iiiaiiiir«a moat b« preranted to the plant in the oawent Etata, 
In order to their aBBiniladon ; but a safer propodtioD, perhapi, would be, that manj ele- 
ments of plants, while they exiat in th^ normal or natural oonditiDn, are as perfbctly nnaa- 
aimilable, or as inoapable of affording nonrishment to them, as they are to animals. A 
hundred illnstiationB of the law will at once oooor to every intelligent mind ; and the facility 
with wbick etBD inorganio oomponiidB unite while in the naeoent form ia familiar to alL 
ETery molecnle of matter, whether composed of aomponnd or rimpla atoms, seems to hare a 
form of its own, and nntil It hat assumed this form, or state of aggregatioa, it Is in the 
nascent stale, )n in an allotiopia condition. While in this nascmt state, its tendency to 
nnite with other bodies which have an affinity for it is wonderfoDy Inoreased ; indeed, it is 
often the only condition in which two sntntaiMes win combine. lime and magnesia, when 
recently slaked, are capable of oniling more freely with ether sabstanees ; if, howsTer, the 
slaked lime or magnesia Is kept for a long lime, eren although perfectly exotaded from the 
air, it will gradually assume the Ibrm of granules, and subsequently these molecnles will 
form oryslals, <a the lowest order of organisoi ; and these organisms seem to possass a d«- 
gree of remstanoe to axtamal force anali^ous to the resistance of the higher organisms ; In- 
deed, the more perfect crystals, of the same snbetaiue and In the same solution, will grow 
and baoome more perfect at the expense of those which are irregular. Upon this principle, 
the perfect crystals may be said to bs ^iprozimating to the allotropto oondition or nascent 
state, while the perftat crystal la in the normal conditian. 

It may be said that extant of surtkoe is ana of the oausas of this, and a better illusttmtion 
is sand or quarts, which is perfectly insoluble in its natural or normal condition, however 
SnG the powder, even in some of the strongest aoids. But sand or silica Is frequently found 
in the nascent condition, and then it dissolTos readily la water ; moreoTer, it can be kept in 
this condition for years ; bn( if heated to the temperatore of 260°, it assumes the normal 
conditian, and becomes perfectly insoluble evan in aoids ; whereas, before, it would disMlte 
In acids, alkalies, or pure water. 

Ume and magnesia, wliile in the oanstio state, are capable of oonterting sand into solabla 
dliea ; and this is pe^b^s one of the good effaols of Uming, especisUy when wa consider 
the remarkable infloence that soluble silica exerts in absorbing ammouiacal manures. Va 
may also aeocunt thus for tha crumbling of stable walls, the moist oondition of old walls, 
and eqiecially those that are esposed (o ammoniacal exhalations. Horecier, we hare a 
planmble mode of acocnnling for nitre-beds, and tha remarkable Talae of old plaster i also 
the purifying inflnenoe of whitewashing, if it Is done with caustio lime, and not with whitdog 
or carbonate of lime. Ume, while oaoalie and moisi^ in contact with sand, oonTerts a small 
part of the snrftce of the gr^ns of sand from the insoluble to the soluble silioa ; and this is 
the reason why caustic lime is necessary to tha fcrmalion of good mortar, as it is not (as is 
almost uniTereally supposed) a mere meohanloai mixture of lime and sand, neither is it 
grains of sand cemented together by the induration of lime ; but the aotaal solution of the 
■urfaoe of tha grains of sand produaes a still more intimate union. 

Well, this soluble silica gradually absorbs from the atmosphere the ammonia, for which it 
has a remarkable affinity ; and as ammonia is the vehicle of poisonous exhalations of dis- 
ease, as well SB the perfume of flowers, these exlialations are so concentrated upon the walla 
of hospitals, that it sometimes becomes neeessary U> remove the plastering, in order to get 
rid of erysipelas and otlier diseases. Nearly or quite all of Che nittio aoid of commeroe was 
no doubt originally derived from ammonia in the order above referred to ; for if my theory, 
as above stated, is adnuttad, then every authori^ will sustain me in saying tliat old plaster 
contuns ammonia, and this ammonia is eonvsrted into nitric acid on the wall. 8^ts of 
nilzic aoid can be seen by any one on the surface of old walls. Moreover, the leachiogs of 
old walls have frequently been used in the manufacture ot gunpowder, and old plaster 
always enters inte the composition of artiScial nitre-beds. It will be readily admitted thkt 
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(illoa Ofto neTw enter t£g rootlat of a plaat, howarer fine the powder, nnlesB it ii in solu- 
tion ; and thiit the finest powder of wnd or iBicft diffen u much in eolabilitj trtaa caMent 
^ca ea Bind differs from logar. The importance, then, of lolable nlioa to grassei and 
wheat, and espeoiallj in oom, and, indeed, its Talue as manure, ha« long been recogniied. 
(See Liebig*! Chemutrj, Amerioan edition, 1841, p. 200.] It was firat anppoeed that pataah 
wae the Tehicl* for ita eouveTanee to every part of the plants ; bnt the modem Idea is, that 
ammoma is the main initnunent of its oonTeyanoe. Certain It Is, that it loses its base at the 
instant of its depositioa on the etem i and if potash vere the base, tbeo it voold be neoes- 
Urj that the potash be oanied back agun to the earth, and the plant would be constantly 
embarrassed by eierementitioiu matter ; whersas, the ammonia Iwag volatile, evaporates, 
and leaves the glassy coating, or element of strength, on the iorface of the stem. Thna, it 
Is found that more ammonia li actually eKhsled from plants tlun we erer ^Te them in the 
form of mnnnre ; and it is strongly sospected that soluble silica is really the mannre, while 
UDinaDis ie merely tiie vehicle for the conieyanoe of (oinble sUJca tbrongh the plant. When 
the carcass of an animal &11b in the field, the hixnriant grass or grain " fklls," on account 
of the absence of the relative amount of soluble silioa, cr the exMM of atomonia nsee np at 
onoe all of this necessary element that is availabls. 

Two years since, I manured two Uuds in tiie oen^ of my oatfield, the one with Fem- 
Tian gnano, the other with lolnbla siMoa, leaving a land nnmannred betwera. The propof' 
(ion of straw on the guanoed land wae very mncfa inereaaed j bat last sunnier the same field 
was in wheat, and a corresposding diminntion in the proportion of straw was noticed on the 
land that bad been gnanoed two years sinoa ; and what la more renutrkable, tiie land on 
each Bide of the gnanoed land averaged seven hundred and forty-ui ponnds more of wbeat- 
itraw per acre, although no mannre of any hind had been applied to either since it was in 
oats ; whereas the silioated land not only produced more straw than either of its unmanured 
ueighboie, but also excelled the gnanoed land in wheat nearly three bushels per acre, and 
ripened earlier than any other part of the field. 

The differenoe between the eilieated land and the nnmannred averaged nineteen bimdred 
•nd mi^-sii ponttdt, while it also produced nine and one-tenth bushels of wheat more than 
the adjoining unmanured lands. A part of my oatfield of last summer exhibited tbe sane 
inerease in the weight of the sbaw, althoi^h no eilioatea have been applied slnee it was hi 
eorn two years sinoe. But the most remarkable resnlt was obtained In my oomfidd of this 
year, where the com on the wllcated portion avenged ninety-three pounds per ebooh, while 
one part onmanared ^nly weighed forty-two ponnds per shock ; eaoh shook represented 
mxty-fbnr hills of com, and the average of thirty-one shooka wu taken. This mannre was 
applied in my presence, and 1 personally gathered and wnghed the produce of each separate 
shock in the field with my own hands ; therefore I can vouch fbr the eorreetnea* of th» re- 
sults. And now, can we not aeoonnt for the well-known and remarkable effloa^^ of dissolved 
bones on this principle, when compared with normal pboiphata of time, whether it be in the 
form of bone-ash, ground bones, or phosphate guano T 

■'Bones have been used with profit at tile rate of fMm$20 to $00 per aore;" and it has 
been repeatedly demonstet«d that one bnshel of dissolved bones, for immeiOate effect, is 
equal to five times as much gronnd bonea ; in other words, that one pound of nascent or 
■oinble phosphate of lime is worth more than five ponnds of normal or natnral phosphate of 
liuM, or bone-eartii. It will be admitted that evei7 aore of laud on tbe fkoe of tbe eartii 
eonlains from one-tenth of 1, to 4 per cent, of lime and magneria; and if only om-laiA of 
1 per ocnt. at the depth of ouItlvaUon, even then each aore most contain fh>m fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand ponnds of Ume and magnesia. Now, it li manUMt if ten or even thirty 
bushels of dissolved bones were applied to an acre, the first rain would oouvert all of the 
f^ee phosphoric acid or biphosphates that they oont^n into neutral nascent sabphosphates ; 
•nd it is therefore nasoent subphosphate of Ume that Is tt^en up and assimilated by the 
plyjit. Thus we are enabled to account for the wonderful effeots ot what are called In oon- 
voroe biphosphalee, which really cmtain vety little troe phosphorio aeid, but all of the 
phosphoric acid exists as neutral nascent phosphate of lime. Th'e f^t is, that dissolved 
bones are unmanageable as a mannre In Ihla country, (in England biphosph^^^arc applied 
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in Bolation,) until redooed from a fluid to the form of a pawder, b^ the mMUU of iTorj-bUok, 
guano, or some Um Taloable dilooat; uid the tuuverMl diftribntioa of onrboiwtes of lim«^ 
&o. in tlieee, ooDTcrtg oeiir(; aU of the bipliosFhateB into nentnl naaoent phoipbate or snb- 
phosphates. During the past summer, I have been espeiimenting on two separate fioldi 
wilh four of these oompoands — tiro of which were made in New York, and two in Baltimore ; 
the most remarkable resulta were obtMned from esperimenta loade apon a few lulls of corn. 
But I will oonfine my statement to two series, where whole rows of shocks were oompared 
with oontignouB unmannred rows ; the aterage of twenty-three shooks, each shock repre- 
senting six^-Anir hills, exhiUted a differenoe of aboat 26 per cent. ; or the manured weighed 
forty-two poondg par ehook, while the nnmanored wughed fm^-two poniuls; and these 
manures were applied in m; presence, at the rate of ten bushels per aere broadcast, and I 
gathered and weighed the com in the field mjs(U. Now, it Is moat probable that no atom 
of free pho^hoiio aoid, or pheephate of lime, erer enters the rootlet of a plant without de~ 
stroTing it ; and, haiiog proved tiiat a solution of booM would neoassaiil; beootne precipi- 
tated in contact with any soil, we are drivBD to the conalusion that this precipitate or naaccnt 
subphosptiate is lAt valuable manure, and wa take it fbi granted that it will preaerTa the 
nascent form for some tiine in moist ntuntions, aa we know that moist oilde of iron will oon- 
tdnue to preserrB this form, aa the antidote for arsenic, for weeks together. Ullimately, 
hoWGf er, U also loses the nascent and assumee the normal form, and becomes so insolnUe, 
that five times the dose is required, in order to afford the soluble material for the same 
proportion of aiMtdo. Thus it is with phosphatio guanos and bone-dust ; none of them an 
abeolately insoluble in pure water, and whsn thus dissolved as subphosplutaa, they are oon- 
Terled in the naseent form, and more readily rediasolved than before tJieir solatJon. The 
contact of a piece of wood or string has been known to hasten tha solubility of the moat ia- 
Boluhle aubstanoes i foe instance, the inner part of the metallio worm of a still, opposte a 
wooden support, has bean known to dissolve in the distilled waters pasung through it ; and 
the same remark is made with regard to hydrant pipes : Hit Dormal condition of insoluble 
bodies is then disturbed, and the aUotro[uo or nascent condition produoed, by contact with 
Tegetable aobstances in a state oi change; this, then, may acoonat for the infloenoe at 
organic manures, and indicates the philosophy of fha modem plan of manuring in Europe, 
whioh is by hauling out the manure on the field, load by load, as it is generated, instead of 
permitting it to ferment in heaps in the stableyard. Now, qnwy, would it not be sdU better 
to stratify it with powder of feldspar, phosphorite, or pliosphatia guano, and ooDMntrate this 
disturbing force of fermentation upon the elements, which, when rtdooed to the naaoent 
stale, are worth more tiian the 1 or 2 per cent, of alkalies, &c. in the manure its^t 

It is still the qnestjon with physiologiBta whether niaogen is ever assimilated by plants, 
muqb less by animals, in its normal condition ; and it is a ouiious fact that both the plant 
and animal may starve when fed on carbonaceous food exclusively, although both are bathed 
In an atmosphere containing foar-Gftba of nitrogen, which is perfectly useless to both, b»- 
oause not presented in the nascent form. — AmtTtcan Famur. 

Xethods of Freparing Kuok for itse u Kannre. 

Taa Annual Beport of the Massaehusetts State Board of Agriculture, for 1655, fiuiiishea 
the follovring statements relatiTa to the preparations of muck for ate as manure, each being 
the results of the writers' (practical fkraiers) observations : 

A Middlesex Ihrmer says : — " I use swamp mo^ most BuceeesAilly eomposted wilh stable 
manure, on different varieties of soUs, but tlunk it does beet on high land of a loamy aoil. I 
notice it is need very eiteD^Tcly by farmers, wilh satiafictory reeolts, when oompoated with 
other manures thoroughly." A farmer of Worcester ooonty says: — "I use it extensively on 
my hard, ol^ soils; it works well on dry lands to keep them moist, and on clay soils to ka^ 
them light." Another writer, from Dufces coun^. follows : — " It should be hauled oat in 
the tUl, and exposed to the frost during wintw, and mixed with stable maonre in the pro- 
portion of two parts muek to one of manore ; it should also be used in the hog-pen, barn- 
yard, and bam-eellar. I have found it a good manure on loamy, gravelly, and sandy land. 
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eq«aiKllj far top dreMiiig foi gnu when composted m aboTo." A Norfolk aounty fknner, 
wbo has met nitii great saoosaa, ujb: — "The best way of ming Bwamp muck ie to dig it sad 
sipoae it to the fun, air, «nd mine one jaur; and then, wlianin adryitale, place it in abam- 
«eUBT, where it vill lake the droppioga of the cattle abOTe until it is thorougliljF satnnled ; 
Ui«a mil it well, and it i« r««dj tta aae. It is good for all hfgb lands." He estunalea it at 
abont three dollsrs hj the end of me hnndred and two boshels. A Middl«Mi fanner, of 
great eqierienoe, ftatss that " swamp maok is of different qualities, and larias as mooh m 
wood when used for fbel. Feat mod, the older the better, oonsista prinupiUlj of Tegetable 
matter. It has most affoot on high and dry ground. Wood-ashes are the best artiole Ui cor- 
net its additj." 

Similar accoimts oome fhnn vtotj aeetion of the State. From Bampsbiro county wo bate 
the following : — •• The beat method of using swamp tnnck, Jndguig fhim eiperimoits of my 
neighbors and my own, is to oart it out in the autamo, expose it to the ^st and snows, then 
spread and plow it in is the spring on sandy, dry soils ; at in other words, on soils of an oppo- 
site nature to its own. I plowed in twen^-five loads on one quarter of an acre last spring, 
and planted it to early potatoes, ooni, peas, euonmbers, squashes, and melons. It was a 
great prerentlTe against drontb. That ground has been sown to rye, and it looks fint rate." 
And fWim Flymoutfa ooun^ — " Swamp mack, as also upland sinls, are valuable to mix with 
Tarions kinds of manure to retain and abacab the salts. For npwards of two years I haTe 
adopted a different oonrae with my swamp land from u\j I know at I employ men with 
long-bitted hoee, sward-lkooks, eto., to dig up the hnmrnooks and bushes, in bodies large and 
small, as is eonTonient, and [ale them in bunches for a few days to diy ; after wbioh I select 
a central bunch, in which I form a oatity or hole near the bottom or surtsce of the ground. 
Then I set fire to some of the dryest and most oombostible, and as it bunts I replenish it fhim 
the other bonches, smotbaring in the coal-pit form, though more combnstible, till it is burned 
down to a perfect body of ash«e and sand. I hate act carried the experiment Uto foil effect, 
as I dedgned to ; but eo far as I baxe used the ashes, they bsTe given me entire satishction. 
Their nature is to improre exhausted lands ; and my belief te that they may bo Bpread upon 
the same land upon which the ashes were made, and increase the growth of English grass. 
Moch has becoi said opoa the iotOect of reelUBiiDg wet, swunpy lands ; but after all that hu 
bMu done, as I understand it, a coat of manure is required to produce a good crop of Eng- 
Uih grass. Now, if our wortlilees swanqi lands possess the very aitiele required to prodneo 
■och grasa by the simple pmccM as abore named, I think it would b« an improTement in 
one point of agriouUure." 

A farmer of Barnstable conn^says — "The best oompost manure is made in oar bam 
and hog-yards, of swamp muck, sea-weed, and animal tnannre. Swamp muck and sea-weed 
are accessible to all who will take the trouble to procure them. My bem and hog-yards 
ar« so eieavated and di^ as to absorb the liquids passed Into them. Every spring and 
summer, after tny barn-yard la emptied, I replenish it from time to time with swsmp muck, 
peat, eea-weed, and other materials from the fium, whiob, with the aidmal manure produced 
by yarding my cattle, fhmisk me in the autnnui irith 200 toads of good compost, which I 
mtber stack in tbe yard or cart on to the land I intend to plant in the spring. I again re- 
plenish the yard, pving me, with the proceeds of my hog-yard, from 100 to 160 loads more 
In the following spring. In eddition, I have for two years past composted in the field Bdj<du- 
ing my peat-bog (him T6 to 100 loads of peat, (thrown frtaa the pit in summer or autumn,) 
with sea and roek-weed, or ashes and snimal manore, which I esteem of equal ralne to barn- 
yard manore. I estimate the valae of a oord, or four oi-oart loads, of bam-ynrd manore 
oompostad as abore at ftom $4 to (6. Ve esteem the value of this for a com orop and the 
improvement of land higher than pure animal manure." 

I give one mora extract, from a .&rmer of Berkshire soun^. He saye — " I have used 
swamp muck for a mmiber of years past with goodresnita, by mbdng ttwtth yard and stable 
manures in the proportion of one-third to one-half muck, and consider it worth $1 per load 
to use for agricnltnial pnrposes on soils that are a mixture of loam and graveL" 

Tbe testimony is nnlfbnUy in fkvor of composting muck with other maoores. Its power 
of absorbing valnsble liquid and gaseous substances ia very considerable i and this makes it 
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ftn exeellrat snbatuMia to mix irith gaua, wlien the latter is to be used as a top 
Tbe importanoa of a flrae use of drj awamp mnck aa an abaorbcnt of the liquid manoroa of 
the bam and stable can hardly be OT«r«itimated. The low thnmghoat tiie Btate ^m tbe 
neglect and oooEcquent waste of theae rich manures, which with a little care might all be 
aaTod, IB almost incredible. The attention of tarman was bat lately called to this eabject ; 
• bat the Talae of these aabstancee is acltnowledged bj some, and effort* arc now made to tm 
them by means of the use of mnck and loam, dther properly oompoated in the barn-iieUar, (v 
supplied daily to the atalls of oatUe. Ho jndidoni farmar ihoold Dq;le«t to aive all tadh 
sabstsnoes aa l«nd to inarease the Talne and prodnotiTenesB of Ms landa. It is poor economy 
and bad oscillation to bny oouoentiated maimraa, or to bay any mananiB abroad, till erer; 
thing of the kind ia WTed at home. 

From what has been said, we may infer that good dry swamp mack ia worth on an arerage 
from $1.2& to Sl'fiO per eord ; that it ia best on light, loamy, aandy, or graTally soils ; and 
that it is Taloable aa a compost with bam-jard maooTM or witli gwuio. 

Top Dreiangi. 

At a recent meeting of the Highland Agricultural Bociety of Scotland, resnlte of a aoriw 
of trials of Tarious aabstanoeg for top drea^nga were detailed. The mannrea eiAployed wa« 
nitrate of soda, snlphata of ammonia, PeruTian guano, and common aalt — sometimes simple, 
someUmas mixed together. These were applied to wheat, to grass, and to potatoes with 
results, howeTer, not so timilar as ia desirable. In the trials with wheat, the resalts per 
acre of I., those of Ur. Finnie, and IL, of Hr. Hope, wiU be found in the anbjoined taUt. 
In the triala of Hr. Finnie, the gross produce per aere is giTen in quarters and bnshels; in 
those of tSi. Hope, the inorease in bushels par aere, compared with an onmanured portion 
of the same field : 

I. n. 

Nitrate ofaoda. Ill Ibi. _ I 3 

Ditto, and common salt. Ill lhs..,..„..„..„...,.__ t t B 

Salphale of ammonia, 8T Iba •,..,.^„,.^.„^.^ t t 

Ditto, with common salt, SU lbs .»._....„.-« t S G 

Pemrian guano, 1ST Iba ^...,^.....^ it S§ 

Ditto, and eommDn alt, IMlba. .» t S 

Nitrate of nda, Sr lba._ 1 

Snlph&te of unmonia, 39 ibi, „...„_.„ _„„„„.„„ ^ 1 G 

PaniTtu guano, IB Ibi. ».„._,.._....„,„,..„ J 

Ditto, and 1 Dwt. of oamnuin nit, „„„.._........„. 6S ' 

In considering the reeulta of these and othra TalnaUe experiments npm saline top drees- 
bga, our readera will not emit to remember bow great and Tarying ia the influence of wet 
or dry sessoDi upon sneh applioations. The greater number of these are indeed most bene- 
ficial in wet seaaona : they seem to aot witli Teiy diminished power in dry apringa and 

The good effeets produced by a mictvra of Tarious fertiliian has nerer, we think, obtained 
that oarefiil oonsideration wMoh thla branoh of the inquiry deaerraa ; and yet many fkets 
should surely lead us towards such a path ; the Teiy great adrantage, fbr inatanoe, of nnng 
common salt mixed with soot, rather than by itself, for oaraols and potatoes, is welt known; 
and, soma time sluoe, Profeaeoi Johnston illustrated the adTantage of tliis inquiry by a 
series of Taloable experiments. The Professor fonnd that in a field of 40 acres of potatoes, 
which had been mannrsd thronghout with 40 tons of fanu-ywd dong per aere, a lop drtw- 
ing of Tarious Mlts gave the sutydned inaressed of bulbs : 

nioa. 

Nilnla of Mda (onbio petre) - _ „...„„„. St 

Bolphate of foda (QUobei aalta} „ 

Oaa-half of each......... „ „.._._...._.. „,„ U 

Bulphat* of ammonia. ........ „,„.„,„„ „....»_. m».~....~m 11 

■' Solphale of aoda, _ _....„„.,..._.„_..._..,....._ ^.. S 

One-half of •ach_ „.„...„ «1 

Nitrate of nda _....„ „ „„. H 

Bnlpbate otmafneiia (Bpwna aalti). „ { 

One-half of each. ^ Si 
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Li (ba mot* axtensiTa tri&lB of Hr. Fleming, planted on the flnt of Jnne, and top drvaaMl 
on Oa fint of Jolj, the prodooe from theae Tariom Mmue hppUeatunu traa aa follova : 

*ToBfc Owt 



CnbiBpatre,lswt..^»....^.».»....„».._ ^._.„ 

EpHim ult, 1 gwL « -.^..^...^^.m ~- 

Olaubar lalt, 1 owt „..» ».» -.»... »..m... 

Fam-7ard dug, SD teat „ „^„ 

BalphsUofaanQDii^ 1 o«b....._ ....»..»» 

Qlaub« ult, 1 ewt. „..„ ^...,... 

KpMiM ult, 1 gwL. ^.. -.»....«..».. »...»..»..« 

Farm-jard donit to 'yrt ■ 

PcniTlan guano, li owt „ „«,...„ ^ 

Xpiom ult, 1 owL „ — ..,~ 

Qlaabar lall, 1 awL „. 

Common uiv 1 m>t>_ - - 

Oof Taadera ma; d«if e, we Odnk, oon^eiable benefit from oarsAiUj attanding to theat 
paints whan Qiaj are about to aajfloj top draaainga. — Mori £«m Ajiiim. 

Piih Xaniiref. 

TBI following ii aa abslnet of k leebire iwantly daliT«t«d by PntC Vaj, of Bug'awi. mi 
the applieabflitj offlib aa a mibal«Me for farOUting:— 

Prof. F. oommenoad hj adrerting to the importanee of tho mltJaot The etDploTment of 
artUicial mBoares, bowerer much it might hare exlandad, waa jet in Ita infinoj, and in Uie 
eoarae of ten yean it waa probable that one hundred noiea would be artifloially manured for 
•rerj acre that waa lo treated now ; bnt thia ooold onlj happen with the aid of freah aonrcea 
of enpplj of the raw matartal fbr the manofaotnre of anch mannrea. There waa the graaleat 
dUEcnlty in obtaining the material to snpplj the manure market. In the oaae of phoaphate 
of lime, the demand had ao inoreaaed that the prioa had noarij doubled in the laat two or 
three years. It waa, bowerer, fortunate that phoepbate of lime, ooenrring TB17 largely aa a 
mineral deposit, had been aearohed for and fbnnd in aareral loealiUee, and other (nppllea of 
it were opening up, wUob premieed eirentnally to meet an; demand. Ho leaa important 
than phoaphate of lime, aa an element of maanre, waa aome form of nitrogen, of whioh the 
Talne was ao abundantly prored. Now, it oanld not be donbtad, aa he hoped to ahow, that 
aoob a aonrce of nitoogen, in thehigheat degree aTallable for thewaata of TOgetation, existed 
in fiah. This soiirae of nitrogen was praotleally nnlimlted, and he ooold not think that tba 
obetadaa in the way of obt^ning it in tnffirient abnndanoe and at moderate piioe were bj 
ai^ toeaaa fonnidabla. 

Of the Talne of flsh and flsh~reftiae aa maoore there ooold be little dicpnte. The nae at 
tah, bowerer, in its natnral state was naesaaarily oonfined to k oomparatiTely short diatanoe 
fhnn the plaoe where it was sanght ; ao Talned, howersr, waa thia inaanra, that he had seen 
hop and wheat-fields ooTered In the winter with sprala at a diataaee nt twenty-fire nUlea 
ttoa the sea, and that before the days of r^ways, and when the former bad to send faia 
teuns to feteb them home. The qneaUon, bowerer, of importanee waa, Towhat atandardaia 
the Talne of fiah asamannre toberefonvdl In reapeot to this, Fro£ Way remariud that 
the qnanti^ of water in fish was not nearly ao great aa was nsoally tbongbt. It was a tdI- 
gar error to suppose that flab waa leaa aolid than flesh; on the oonfrary, while the fleah of 
the 01 eontained aa maoh as 77 per eent of water, different kinds of flsh Tarled from 60 to 
(S, and some oontuned mneb less than Uiia, aTen. The quantity of nitrogenona matter in 
fish Taried considerably; to thia Ingredient no donbt a great portion of the mannrtng pro- 
perty of the fish was dne. Ve bad experienee of the Talne of dried blood, woollen rags, of 
borsee* btir, and other animal anbstanees, all of whioh were pawerfnl manttrea ; and the 
nitngenona parts of fleah bring of the same eompoiition, ooold not Uil to hsTe the same 
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effect Qpon TegetaitioD. The next iogredient in fish naa the oiL The proportJoQ of flui 
differs Terymaeh i& different fiah. In the flesh of the hsrring, 13 per cent, bkd beenfimnd. 
In the mackerel, Prof 1V% hod foand as mnch u 24J per cent, of oil, or ooe-fonrth pert of 
its entire weight. lu thia fish the oil Beetned to snbstitute part of the vftter fonnd in other 
TirietieB ; for it did not contain more than 44 per oeaL of moistrire, or two-thirds of that 
anall; present The qoaoti^ of nitrogen and of a»b wm also tot; large; both of them 
very eonaideratilj larger than in any other fiah of which the oompariBOn was known. If 
aTailahle in qoantitiea, therefore, tliia fish would he very Tt^nable for msnnre. Now, con- 
Bidering the hirge proportion of oil in fish, it became important to consider of what Talae it 
might be in manure. It had beooms the fitahian of late years to ^re too eielnaTo a con- 
^eratioa to the importanoe of nitrc^en in T^eltiti«n; not that we oonid loomach valao this 
important element, but tiiat we were tn danger of neglecting those anbatances which took a 
leas prominent, bat a no less neeessarj part, in the economy of Tegetalioii. That carbons- 
oeoDs matter in the soil was beoefieial, if not indispensable, to profitable coltiTation, did not 
seem to admit of a doubt; and if ao, there might be dearly a choice between cvbonaceoni 
BQbetaDces, Moording to their rata of decomposition, &o. Now oils were Tery susceptible 
of oxidation, with the producdoa, of course, of carbonic acid. He might only mention in 
iSastration, &e spontansons oomboEUon oflen ooonrring when oily rage nsed for maohtneiy, 
&e. had been thrown into a heap, and by the absorptton of oxygen and heat consequent 
thereupon, it liad, in many oases, caoeed great deitruetion of property. 

Then again, the manofocture of " drying oila," aa they were called, by boiling linseed and 
other oila in contact with the air, the experiments of Saussnre, who placed diflTerent oils 
tinder recuTers of lur, and found at the end of the experiments that all the oxygen li&d 
become carbonlo acid at the expense of the oil, were also to the purpose. Now it was easy 
to see that oil distribnted through a porous soil would, on account of the great aur&ea 
exposed, suffer rapid oiidaUon, and giro off a ready sapply of carbonic add, wlilch at par- 
ticular periods of their growth toight be most important to some planta. 

Mr. Waj quoted passages ttom the work of Dr. Home, printed in 1TS2, and the "Oeorgjeal 
Sssaya" of Dr. Hunter, a few years later, to show that a veiy high opinion of the Talne of 
oil as manure was held by early wnt«ra. He also i«ferr«d to the experiments of Bail Bpen- 
cer with oil, to the use of whale-blnbber, which, howerer, no doubt owed much of its ralae 
to the flesh. He showed also that nwny of the sobstanoes known as powerful mannrefl, oad 
containing nitaigenous matter, also contained oil. Thus woollen rags, r^m-oake, tn. mi^t 
owe part of their afficaoy to this eause. R^e-oake oontained about 4 per evnt. of nitrogen, 
while its oU varied from 12 to 16 per oent 

On the whole, this sal^ect of oil, as manure, was well worth looking into ; not that oil 
would be likely to be nsed directly aa a manure, (ile tolue for other purposra being opposed 
to such a use of it, } but that we might be able to ralue mere oorreoUj snbslaucea in wUoh 
oocnrred, and could not profitably be exbaoted, ai nitable for mooiure. The other main 
ingredient of fish was the ash or mineral matter, which, although of lees importanoe than 
the others, (on aoooont of the amallnesB of ita proportion,) was not to be OTerlooked. Mr. 
Way here referred to the analyses of different fish, showing that in the lobeter the quantity 
of phosphate of lime wag ea much u G per cent of the fish in ita dried state, and about the 
same in the mackerel: tlua phosphate of lima could not be without its um. 

Hr. Way next directed attention to the various methods of preserring Bsb that had be«a 
proposed, including those of Mr. Petit, by snlphnrio add; of Mr. Elliott, by the use of alkali; 
of Mr. Bethell, by the etnployinent of tar-oils ; and of M. de Molona, by treatment with hl^- 
presaure steam. He also mentioned the plan which was adopted by a mumfactorer of 
mannre, (Mr. SteTena,] who had a contract for the reAise fish of Billingsgate market, of iuM^- 
porating the fish in snper-phospfaate of Ume, the qnaotitj of water in the fish serrisg to 
dilute the acid, and being dried up by the natural heat of the prooesi. He remailted, bev- 
ever, that there would be no dtffionlty i& preserring the fiah, if it eould be obtwned- It iru 
not so (nach a queetion of tiiia or that ptoeete, bnt of the supply of raw mattrial. He ccmM 
not help belierii^ that this was not an inanperable diffioulty, if systematic measnrea weM 
taken to effect the purpose. Waa It affirmed tiiat our system of taking flah was ineapabla of 
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lBiproT«nieDt! Wtm the dMs and other appliancM of the fiBhernMn, wMch were the aam« 
Id kind aa «a read of 1800 jeara ago, altbongh poaslbl; inqiroTed in detail, — ware the; the 
Iwt and aapreme effort of iDgenuit; and inTention T Waa nothiog to be Hccomplished In 
the way of eztraoliiig from the iratara of the sea a greater anppl; of its teeming populationt 
Sore^ it wu open l« improTement. Bat it Memed to Uu that tbe caleolatioDa and arga- 
mentB on this question were not ounallf quite to the poinL Ererybodj talked of "refnae" 
flah, that ii to aaj, the offal of edible Gah, and the fish accidentall; canght which were unfit 
for the food market; and it waa aald hj those iriio oertsinl; well nnderetood the nityeot, "a 
boM with ao man; men will take in the da; raoh-and-mch a qoanti^ of fish, of which the 
noeatable fish will amount to Bo-and-Mi, and that qoanti^ will not keep a factor; in work or 
orcate a manofactore of an; nalianal importance." But ha aaid that Ashing for manure 
mnat be the primary, and the eaptnre of edible fish the secondar;, oonsidenition, if the; 
desired to raise this into a great natiaoBl qneaUon. And wa had ;et to learn what would ba 
the reaolt of a dB;'» labor of a f^vea numbat of men, when their attention vae directed, not 
aa now*, to the oomparatiiel; rare and Taloable fish, but to thoae which hitherto the; had 
despiaed and aTOided. In hia opinion, the statistics hitherto put forward were worth DOtbing, 
bwiaium the; irere not dariTvd fh>m this point of riaw. In the searoh after fish for the 
manufacture of manure, the proTerb that "AH is fish that comes to the net" ought to be 
Taried to "All is fish that the net can reach." 

Prof. Wa; conoluded his leotuie, aa he bad began it, b; urging the neoesait; of enoonrag- 
ing BTer; attempt to obtain new aouraes of raw materiat for the manofactore of maanre. 
Without this, a term would be reached whan the competation for manufactured manures, 
with an insufficient tappl;, would raiae the price up to the extreme limits at which their use 
would be remnDBratiTe ; for a time the deficieno; would be met b; adulteration and inferiorit; 
of the article ; and this, together with the scramble to get manure, would soon wean farmen 
from their partialit; to artificial manorea. Then, indeed, the progress of agrioulture in this 
eonntr;, at all events in the use of artiScial nuuiures, would recdve a Berioua check. He 
did not wish to draw a gUom; picture, but such a state of things mtut ineiitably restilt, if 
the iDSreaaing demand for manorea were not met with some new Kod abundant snppi; of the 
law T" "■*"''' — Fcamr'i Magiumt. 

Seva^ Kaanre. 

Thokas Wicxstied, of Iieicester, England, has secured a patent for makdng aewage 
maaore, b; miiiog charcoal reduced to fine powder with milk of lime, of the thickness of 
cream, and then oansing this mixture to flow into a stream of the sewage water b; means 
of pumps. 

A Paet in Kumring. 
A FaaaoH carr;ing lone orango-trees from China to the Prince of Wales' Island, when 
the; had man; hundred &uit on them, expected a good crop the neil year, bat was ntterl; 
dis^ipcinted ; the; produced but few. A Chinese, settled in the island, told him if he would 
have his trees bear, he must treat them as the; were accnstoiaed to in China; and he 
desoribed the following proceaa ibr providing manura: — " A ciatem, ao lined and eoTered aa 
to ba air-tight, is lialf-fiUed with animal matter ; and to prevent bursting from the genera- 
tion of air, a Talve is fixed which glreB wa; with some difficult, and lets no more gas escape 
than is necesaai;: the longer the manure is kept the better, till four ;ear«, when it is in 
perlitctioa ; it is taken out in the oousistence nearl; of jell;, and a small portion buried at 
the r«ot of ere^ orange-tree, the result being an uncommon!; great yieM." Aperson hear- 
ing of the above fact, and wishing to abridge the term of the ^^aration, thought that boil- 
ing animals to aJeU; might have a similar if not so strong an effect. Accordingl;, he boiled 
Mreral puppies, and ^ptiedthe jcUj to the roots of a sterile flg-tree: the benefit was ver; 
great, the tree from that time for sareral years bearing in profusion. Hinte of thie kind are 
well worth preserving, for though • farmer may neither have the apparatus of the Chinese, 
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nor puppi«9 euongh to b«eoin« va object of attentjou, yet tlia Fedaolion of manon to a liiim- 
Ugmoui BUte ooght petha^i to be ouried fmilier than it u. — ^ortteutaintt. 

How to tTta Quano. 
Tei London Mark Lana Eipreas, glT«8 the foUowliig dlreotloiiB reepMtins the na* <rf 

jfrfl. — Never ™It it witli anj thing ; all lima, eompott, uhea, and nmilar ingradivnta, 
too often eontaln enoDgh oansMo alkali to driva off the ammoniacal parti befbre the Mil oui 
mrroand and absorb tliem. A vast amount of miBchief ud loM olten follom tfaia aad ini>- 
take. If applied alone, the soil will beat adapt it for plants, 

Steond. — Mil aa mnch as poiaible with the loil, not too deeply, but plow it in after Mwlng 
it liTDadaast, anlies it be for Iieana or drilled and rii^ed «ropi, irh«i It nwy be Mwn on the 
nir&«e bati>re the lidgea are made. 

Tkrd. — If applied as a top dresmng, alwayi qiply it, if poarible, bofore rain, or wh«a 
now is on the ground ; aod if on arable Und, harroir, ho«, or Moffie, if poauble, immeSiatelj 
after the operation. 

linirlh. — The beat mode to applj it ie bj water. A alight solvttoti of It la bj &r the meat 
powerful and apeedj application. 

FfflA. — If aowed with drilled grain, or indeed anj aeed wliaterer, it ahonld never eome in 
oontact. It ia not a bad plan to aow Itroadcaat, after the corn-drill, and then harrow, as it 
ia kept in the nearert proiimltj to the eeed, without coming in o<mtaot with it. 

Iiottis. — B» itirt to get, if poaaible, the genuvu artidi; eke<gi guano there ia none. 

The qnantit]' of ^otww gnano per acre oaed is (torn two to three hundred pounds. The 
latter qnantit/, when the land ia deficient and requires speedj renoTaden, 

Onano Depoaiti of ttie Atlantic 

It la now wefl known Uiat the guano of the Chiucha Islands and other Booroes, under rain* 
leaa akiea, is a prodnet of a peculiar fermentation, tn which ammoniaaal salts and nitn^e- 
noDS prodnota are formed fh>m a variety of animal matter. TTot onlj the dnng, l>odiM, and 
eggs of aeretal Tarietiee of biida, but a large amount ^ flesh and bmiee of seals, make up 
the snbstanoe of the decomposing mass. 

On the isUnda of the Atlantic, the dnng, bodies, and eggs of birds are found ; but the 
frequency of run modifies the deoompontion, so that the reanlting matt«r tUffBis easentjslly 
from that of the PemTian ahorea. It possesses, however, a high value In speaal applies- 
tiona, and preaenta aome interesting aoicntific pointa. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, of Boston, has Mly tnTsatigated the oompoaitioD of the gnsnoa of (HAmt 
l«1«m^«^ including ancient aa well aa recent dapoaila. On aome of theae, two species of 
Urda are atill found in oountlees numbers, which make d^y additions to the aooomulated 
remuns of fanner years- 

The Bubstance of this kind of guano la matter derived tWon the fish-food of Ur^ Its 
color ia Ugbt, yellowish brown, beoaming, when ali~dried, nearly wtilte. It has no snmo- 
niaoal odor, but amells strongly of ft^shly-distnrtmd earth. It la never ao finely divided •• 
the FemTian, its parUeles being sometimes as ooarae aa nrastard-aeed, resembling eloedy tha 
■and from oolite Umestone. There la, however, always some finely-divided organic mat ter, 
in the state of hamns, eithw between the particles or making part of the rabetSBSe of ikimt 
An average composiUon Is the following : 



Iiaoet of ehiorida and nIpbiMe of soda.,.,. 
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Tha eBTl>on>t« of lime her« giTen ii ui eiaBndBl pui of euh particle of the bone re- 
BMloa, and does not eiiBt, exoept oooasioiiall; u miztuTB to the unount of one or tiro per 
voita., independeDtly. Ths homio uid ii aflen in union irith ftiiimoiii& Mid tntgnetua, tlia 
whole percentage of ""■"""' "-i or rather nitrogen, not exoaedlng in [ha ancient depomts 
■ion than two per oent. A more lolid aggr^ate of gmua afforded — 

_ _ _ t-40 



PhoAphato m^naii 



M-M 

The gi^na adhered BUghU; ; the diy mua waa of a pale, nankin oolor, and exhibited the 
flnt step in a change which naolta ia a oangoUdation of the anuaeeoiu remalna into a eolid 

It will be obierred that, tf we admit the mDiBtore and oi^^atda mattor, there are Eereat;- 
Htb parts of bone phosphate of lime in one hnndred of the drj goano, conetitnting a eonrce 
of tliis prime requisite in the ooDititalion of fertile boUb highlj important. From tha nature 
of the decomposition, this bone phoBphate U salable to some extent in water, and thus 
adapted to application when the immediate effects are desired. 

Comparing tbe eompo^tion here giT»t with that of fiab-bonefl, we obserre an increased 
anoiuit of phosphate of lime, and are led to the consideration of t^e cause of this anomalous 



Another rarie^ of this guano appears M a solid compact rock, banded in lines by dark- 
brown colors. Althongh the irr^olar forms of (lie masses mark it at an aggregate, its hard- 
seas, next to that of feldspar and greater tbaa that of flaorspar, remoTee it from the olass 
of ordinary calcarecng aggregates. But the ohemioal compoaiticn is more remarkable. 

One hundred parts afford — 

Hoistnre fh>iB air-dried Mate... ^^ „,....._....„..»...... 0-30 

OrgBUie matter and water. _ m 11-00 

Bods pbespbols of lime IIOSO 

Sulphfttc of lime. T'VO 

Bandaoddirt _ _ _ „ -BO 

IW.1I) 

The 50-47 parts of phosphoric aeid are, for oonTenienee of compariBoo, sapposed to b« 
miited with lime to oonititate bone phosphate of lime. For eoonomieal purpciee, it is neees- 
■■17 to grind the masies to a Sne powder ; it then ^asdvea slowly in water. 

This compoDDd generally forms a ooTering of ten to twenty-fodr inches thick orer th« 
goano on those islands not f^oanted by birds. Some rough massae are found in the mass 
of the arenaMOO* guano ; but they appear to have been onoe a snr&oe-iioTeriDg. 

Dr. Hqree explains the nngnlar oompOBitioa of this aggregate and the guanos moi« rioh in 
bona phosphate than the bonei of birds by referring to the kind of ftenentation which orgnnio 
n ni^n«i matter undergoes in presence of excess of humidity. Briefly, it Is the reverse of that 
which prodaoee ammraiia salts in the PeruTuui gnano, acids being the tCBulthere. IThe whole 
scries of acids, the prodnots of humns decompomtion, oarbonie add, and probably aoetio 
ndd, bdag generat«d in the mass, hare diasolred the carbonate of lime of the deposit, while 
the resulting salts have been washed away by tlie rains, leanng the phosphate of lime in 
•xoess. Where daily depodllons are taking plaoe, this effect does not follow, as the first de- 
eomposition produees ammonia ; but, nndei other conditionB, the carbonate of lime of the 
bony Btmcture is removed, and the phosphate is left in excess. 

The ooonrrence of rocky masBes at the snrfisoe is expluned by the wall-known fact that 
ths solutions of salts famed tend to the sorfaoe ; and, es the water eraporates nnder the 
son's rays, the earthy salts lUsBol'ved by the add fluids below are left in the interstices »iiiiti»ig 
fai the sand-like deposits of food-remains untU they are filled, and erery trace of granules ob- 
llliiistdit The increaBMl amount of sulphate of lime, the uniform add state of these guanos 
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and MTities lined witli cryBtals, ktc all acoordiDg fiicts in faror of the oooolouon ad^tod. 
The eiperimcntB, in thsir extended ^tplie&tian to other aggregates, are prorlng that nunf 
compact rocks may be formed at common temporaturea hj t, timilar aotion, not alwe.ji in- 
folTing a ohemical Bolation of the mateiiala. 

On tii« Mixing of Common Bait and Onano. 

Tbb following eiperintenti, perfonned fay Mr. Baird, editor of the Journal d'Agriadtun 
Praiigut, prove the Talae of common ult m a fixer of ammooiiu M. Bamtl took two um- 
ples of gnano : the one Jw kept pan — the othar lie mixed with a fefaaa salt obtained in the 
manofaclUTO of gnnpowder, (and ooudrtllig prindpall^ of common salt wilh'a email qnan- 
tit; of saltpetre, nitrate of polaaaa,) in the proportion of SO per oenL of this salt. "The 
sample of pnre gnano vbicb we anatyied," aayt H. Barral, "contained 12'56 per cant, of 
nitrogen ; the sample mixed with salt contained onl; 6'2S pm cent V« do not take into 
scoonnt tiie nitrogen in the state of nitrate mixed wilh the salt. YFe sul^eatad equal wel^ta 
of the two samples to heat for three faonm in the same stove, in a onrreot of air, munt^ned 
at 100°. The; were spread out so aa to have the same thickness and oooupj an eqoal sar- 
&ce, and they hod been equally palvemed. At the end of the three boors, on examining 
(h« two samples, we fonnd that the pore gnano had lost 6'7 per oent of its nitrogen, while 
the mixtnre had lost only 1-9 per cent, of ita nitrogen. 

■ ' Though this experiment appeared to ns to be in favor of the preserratlve power of salt, wo 
repeated it imder anotiier form. We left in the open eir, in plates, during fifteen days, equal 
weigbta of the pnre and the mixed guano. At the end of that time we examined anew tho 
amount of nitrogen, and fooDd that the pore gnano had lost 11-6 per oent of ita nitrogen ; 
while that mixed with ealt had lost only 6 per cent Thus we see salt can be neefUly 
employed for mixing with guano." 

This property of salt, as a fixer of ammonia, has not been Enffioiently attended to in agri- 
culture. While ohemiits recommend gypsmn, nitrate of lead, chloride of nnc, salphata of 
Iron, and chloride of manganese for this purpose, common salt is bnt rarely alluded to. It 
hat been used extensively of late, with tdOrate of aods aa a top dressing, with the viow of 
strengthening the straw of tfae cereald. It has been alleged that guano tends very mnoh to 
increase the growth of vines in tiie potato crop. . We are of opinion, from nomeroaa experi- 
ments beCire na, tbat^ when appHed to this crop, the gnano ahonld always be mixed with 
some fixer of the ammonia, such aa g^psnin, salt, or chorooal: at present prioes, the moat 
•xpaoaiTe of tiiese, at the rate of one hnudredwtight per acre, will not cost more thas 2t. per 
aore. Anothar important fiM)t, independent of the valoe of the salt, brou^t out by U. Bar- 
Tol's eiperimeDt, is Uie great waste of anunonja whldt takes place on ezponog gnano to 
the air. It will be remarked that, in tiie oaaa befbre ns, upwards of one-tenth of the 
nibogen was lost in the oonrse of fifteen d^a. This ihowa the neoeadty of fiuioen hns- 
baniUng as much as posmble thia Important ingrwUent of thor manure. Instead of tlu-owiag 
their guano in exposed sheds, as is too often done, it should be oarefolly eoveMd op, end 
mixed, immediately on their refwving it, with some preserrer of its anmouia. 

SnperphoBpIiate of Lime fbr Boot Cropi. 

SvpiKFBOBPHATi of lime m used to a gi«at extent in England aa a mannre for tnnipa, i«t» 
bogas, mangel-wnneU, and other root orops. When sown broadoast, it has vary little Infla- 
eiiceon the crop; bnt when AiU<dinfAtA<H«tf its «ff*ata are oftendnue aatonlshlng. Philip 
Pns^ and some others have ahown, too, that, when the mperphosphate is diseolved in water 
and applied in the seed-drills In a liquid fbrm, the eflbot is still more beneficial. AUMd S. 
Boston, in the London Farmer'i Xagatine, gives the results of some oarefnlly-oondaoted 
experiments on the snl^ject. There were seven separate axpsiiments made ; but, as the nanlta 
agree pretty closely, we eeteet one as a sample of the whole. 

Three plots were dreesed with eleven toads of bam-yard mantua par acre, thrown into 
ridgea, and sown with mangel-wnneU, April 17tli. The first plot reeeiTed no aitifleiat 
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minm. The BWOod, ons liimdred Knd twelve ponodB of Lairei'i superpIioBpIiate of UoM par 
•ere, drilled in dry, tad the third plot, one hmidred and tw^Te pooods of Lnnt't laperphoB- 
phata of Ume drilled in a tlquiJ ttatt. The arope were weighed Ootober 4th. The first plot 
jieMed per aen right toiu mud flltean hnndredBirright ; th« tecond, thirteen tom and fUleen 
hvndredBweight ; »nd the third, lerenteen tone and seren hnndrednrdt^t. In other woidi, 
one hundred Mid twelTe ponnde of mpeiphoephate per kore, drilled in dry, gaTe ta incMwe 
of llTe tons, »nd the Mma quantity applied In a liqnid state, an increaae of ^ght torn and 
twelre hmidredsweight per aore. The cost of the saperphoEphate was {1.60 par acre. TMb 
Is a good roEiilt, although it a tudbU; foood that toperphacphate has • mca« marked effeot 
on tnmipi than an rata bagaa, and eren still more tlian on mangel-wnnel. 

The abOTB jield will appear small to those who are freqnentfy reading of oropa of ons 
ttoosand five himdred to two thousand bushels per aen. The great drought of l)Mt year, 
doabtleni, materially injnred tha^p, eeperially wbere no anperphotphate was applied. But, 
as the weather in England last summer approrimated more closely to what it nsnally ia in 
Hue eanntry, the experiment may be looked npon as pretty oorrectly indicating what wonld 
be the effeot of an application of good inperphoipfcate of lime, in a dry and in a liqnid state, 
to mangel-wnnela In this climate. — Albany Cullivalor. 



Amount of Kumre applied per Aere. 

Thb following, from the Sural iTtvi Torktr, displays tbe minnte qoantl^ of boncsnbated 
Dtaiinre which bila npon a square yard of inrface-ii^ when applied at ordinary rates : — 

An acre of land oontsiDS Ibrty-Uiree thousand flre hundred and ali^ square feet, fbor 
fiionssnd eight bondred and fbrty iqasre yards, or one hnndred and riity square rods. By 
those who hare used gnano, it is aud three hnndred ponnds is soIEdent to mannre an aere; 
two hundred and two pounds would give just one ounce aToirdnpois to the square yard. One 
cubic yard would i^Te a trifle otot one cnblo inch to the square foot A oubio yard of highly- 
concentrated manure, like night-ecil, would, if even and properly spread, manure an 'acre 
Tery well. A cubic yard of long manure wQl wrigh about one diousand four hundred 
ponnda ; a culuc foot not tu trota flf^ pounds. A cord oontains one hundrad and twenty- 
eight cubic feet; a cord and a quarter would ^Te about a cubic foot to the square rod. If 
liquid maniire be need. It wonld take one hundred and serenty barrels to glre one gill to a 
square foot npon an acre, which would be equal to about fifty pipes or large hogsheads. It 
would be quite useful if farmers would be a little more speoiflo as to the amount of mannre 
applied. 

Hatural Supply of Ammonia in Ordinary Boila. 

At a reoent meeting of the Beyal Agricultural Society, Professoi Way, in the eonrse of - 
seme remarks <m the atmospheric supply of mamiring or fertilizing natter, called attention 
to the la>^ amount of ammonia constantly taken up by the soil, and washing into the land 
by ndn, and to the great importaaoe, Museqnentiy, of eiporing the soil in snob a manner to 
■tmospherio bflneoces as may best tend to this ammoniaoal abeorption. Fallowing of land, 
he remarked, had giren way to rotation of en^ ; but that thwe was no such thing as such 
• rimple resting as fUlowing was supposed to imply in tUs case, for an alteration of the soil 
under the inflnenoe of ox^en was constantly going on. STery interval, even, between one 
crop and another, was in reaUly a &llcw. Land should be laid up as lightiy as posslbla, for 
tk purpose of its asrallon. The working; of the land, with a view to this abundant aeration, 
-was one important means of {mprovement. He regarded it as indispensable, to the full de- 
vdopment of the powers of soil, that steam-power should be brought to bear effeotively upon 
its cultivation. The »»«««*ng bulk of anunonta looked np In the land Itself could not be 
taken np by plants, and wOnld therefore remain in a form unavailable for v^etation, unless 
the management of soil tended to release sneh manuring matter, and bring it within reach 
of the roots. He bad oaUnlated, trom data hmisiied by some rich loamy laud of tertiary 
drift, that the tml within av^lable depl^ oentuned ammonia at the rate of one ton (equal 
U 
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to dx toOB of gnuio) per aura. TUi waa & stock of irealtk wbiok would rep«J tha BU«t 
MtiT« meMorea botng tekta for iti nUaae ud dUtribulion. — Btitiih Farwur. 

In a leotore before the Hiseachnsetla LegialatiTe AgiicnltiiTftl Sooietf , in tl>e spring of 
Uie present jaw, bj Dr. A. A, Ha^es, of Boston, aabetantiallj the game Tiers were ex- 
preaaed. Dr. Hkjea hsa found, b; ezperiment, Uiat the qoantitj of unmonia oonluned in 
tba nqjoritj' of tba aoila of If«w EngUnd la itrj graat, tax be; ond what ia genanUly gnp- 
poaed. In ths st&t« in which it azieta, howeTer, it ia niuTailAble for fertiUiing pnrpoaw, 
being combined with TCgetable and orgamc ftdda, and formiiig neotnl and inaolnble aalta. 
In ^tplying nianQraa,'therefbTe, to landa in this state, the otyeot aonght for it ia to prodnoe 
%/emtntaiion, or a ohemieal action, which will break ap the amminil^ oomponnd) In tlia 
acnl, and render tliem available for the aupport of Tegetatlon. 

The type of maonrea best oaloolated to effect tlua is dried blood cr ammal mattef, which, 
ander neaii; all circmnatanaea, whm expoaed to ordinarj lemperatoiea and ntoiatore, fei- 
menta most powerfully. — Sdiiar of AffriadaK-al Ttar-Book, 

Uh of Nitrate of Soda ai a P«rtdHs«r. 

Thi Boyal (Gngliah) Agricultnral Bocietj having offered a priie for a manorc equal to 
gtiano, at a coat of £6 a too, Mr. Pnse; has sfaowD that the conditlonB are aatiafled bj nitrate 
of soda, and at a charge leu than that ipecifled. He aaja, in illnstratioii, that fbrty-rix 
acrea of land, if eroppad with barley, and dressed with serenteen hnndredsweight of nitrate, 
wonld yield an inoreaae of eightj sacks beyond the qaantity Dsnally obtained. A oai^ of 
tbi* fertilizer was brooght to England in 1820, but for want of a ponbaaer, was thrown 
OTCrboard. A aeoond importation took place In 1830; and from that date ap to 1850, the 
qnantity brought from Pern, where the anpplj is ineihanstible, was two hondred and thir^- 
^e Ibonsand eight hundred and aizty tons ; falne, £5,000,000. With the price redncad to 
£6 a ton, Mr. Pnaey obserree — "Onr farmers mi^t obtain from their own farms the whole 
foreign si^plj of wheat, without labor, and with but a few months' outlay of capital I do 
not mean ttgaaj that no fiulureawill jet o.:aur before we obt^a a complete masteijcTer (Us 
powerAil •ubstance ; but I am confident that, as California haa been eiplwed in our day, aa 
vast a reaarroir of nitrc^cA — the main derideratom tor the worn-out fields of Europe — can- 
not be left within a few milea of the sea, passed almost in si|^t by oar steamers, jat still 
uaariy maooesuble, at the foot of the Andea." 

Xzperimanti with XanurM. 
Fkon the Beport of the Superintendent of the Model Farm of tha Vii^nia and Kcrth 
Carolina Union Agrioultoral 8o<uety, pnbliahed in the " Sonthem Farmer," ws extxact the 
following results of some eiperimenta on oats wiUi rarious manures ;r— 
200 pounds of Penirian gnuio gave 2210 pounds of oats per awe, say 70 bosbela. 
2G0 pounds of De Burg's anperphosphata of lime gare 1712 ponnda, a^ &H bnshals. 
227 pounds bone^ust gave 167S pounds, say 52} hoaheli. 
An acre withont any manure gave 1 140 poBoda, say 86} tmshela. 

On another portion of the field, which contained 80 aor«a, where the soil was of "asll|^tl7 
Bghler texture," 100 pounds of PeruTian guano gare 1672 pounds per acre, say G2 buabtfa. 
188 pounds of Chilian goanc gaTS 600 pounds, saj 26 buahela. 
100 pounds of Mexican gnano gaTC 1226 pounds, tay 88} bnshets. 

Eiperijnents made last season with utifimal manurea on oarrot^ on ths 8(ata Farm Vt 
Uassachusetts, gave the following rasolta. Ths manure was ^iportioiMd aoo(ffdiii( to ita 
Mst, each acre being dressed with twelre doUara' worth:— 

Bam -yard maanre „„,... „,.,m.-...~.>.> >••••• T(t ponnda per aen. 

aouc „ „. ™.„„.™._„.— MO " " 

Pcluh „..„ „.,.„ 638 " " 

DaBnrg;'! mparphocphate MT Una _ H< " " 

M^ea'i Improved ditto _ „ — ~ 
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EzparinMnt with Hitrate of Boda and Oaano on a Peat-Bog. 

Thi luid on which ths roUowing eiperiment vu awle, vu ft peat-bog, realumed In 
1850, Uioronghlj drunsd, and six inahes of clay applied orer the irhol« enrfvio ; the 0UJ7 
eropa raised upon it had been oats, toniips, and again oats eomi oat with grass. In Manli 
last, I sowed od one portion of the new grass two hundred and twentj-fonr pounds of nitrate 
of aoda, with one hundred and twelve pounds of salt; on aoother portion, four bondred and 
fnr^-eight pounds of goano ; and on the remainder of the field no manure was applied. 

The niliata gaTB, ptr Imporial aon^ UO* ponads of hay, M _...» tM.110 

Qaano gare 6910 poDads, ralue _ 60.40 

irothing gave 3080 poondi, " „ „ 2B.13 

Independenllj of the inoreaae of weight of ha,j from nitrate, I piefar that manure tot 
rtther new Or old gras*, as it appears to require little moiatore to pat it down to the root* 
of the plants. A strong dew in the ooorae of one night speared sufEaient for that purpose, 
and in about thirty-sii honrs after its applioatiaa the graes turned to a luxuriant dark-green 
eolor ; whereas the guano requires a good shower of rain to put it down : unleaa it gets molt 
fall of rain, it doea little good. 

Hf trial of nitrate on oats and Isarlej last fear leada me to prefer guano for these oropt. 
I applied one hundred and aiitjr-eijfbt ponnde of nitrate on one portion, and three hondrad 
and thirty-tix pounds of guano on another ; but the oats, top dressed with nitrate, kept n 
blaeish sort of color tbrooghont the season, did not ripen equallj, and left the ear soft } 
while thoM whioh had goano ripened eqnall;, had a harder, orisper ear, and weighed better. 
Ihe land npon whioh that e^Milment was made, had not been preTiouslj cropped, and waa 
of a moas; loam, with a mixture of ela;. — Jaais Dioi Kiool, n Juanal of Bvyal Agrieut- 
lural SotUlg. 

S^eriasoo in Land Drainage 

Tbb London Agrlonltoral Qaistte gires the fbllowing remits of the axpaiienoa in draining 
oa (vreral of the largett Mtata* in Gireat Britain : — 

Hr. Q. Outhiie states : Daring the laat thirtj jeara I haTe drained man^ thousand aorea ; 
tha reeolt in all oa«ea was bighlj MtUthotoi?, the tenants being generally willing to paf 
6} or 7 per eent. on the expenae, and the adrantage to them, I am aware, greatly exeaeda 
that interest. The drainage I have adopted is the parallel (jsteni. For some years I haTe 
allowed no drainage under S} feet deep in hard land, and in mon or bog, 4) or 5 feet At 
me time (twenty years ago] onr drains were only 27 or 80 Inohee ; but eipedenoe haa shown 
m the great adiantage of deeper dr^ns. Our present drains are 8} feet deep, at 24 fbet 
diatanoe. The direetion of onr minor dr^na is mth the fklL We do not regard the hirrova, 
the land in this dislriot bring sown oat flat. I have used 2-inah and SJ-inoh pipes for minor 
drains, and 4-ineh to 6-inoh Cles with solaa tor leaders. Collars or socket-pipes have 
not been naad in this disfariot, althou^ I beliere they ought to be. We have generally 
•tones thrown out of drains, with whioh we fix the Joints of pipes rery firmly. I haye not 
tried the pracUoe of gi^g air at plaeas to drains, and do not oonsider it at all neeessaiy. 
TtM arerage nniaber of aeree to one outlet I eannot accurately ny; periiaps 8, 10, or 12 - 
aeraa, aooording to drotunataniees. In oonelnsion, I beliere there is no expenditure of capital 
iM>re profltahle than that of drainage. 

The agent of the eetatee of Lord Tarborough atatea, that nntU within the laat four yean 
Ott drains were pat in fh>m IS to 24 inehes from the surfaee ; but daring the last ftmr years 
»paat part of these have been taken np, and put in not lass than S feet. No dlfferenoa ia 
made between arable and graas land. The soil generally ia olay, with the subsoil of the 
■ama oharaoter; where the latter haa aand Teina, or la at all graTally, a greater depth la 
adopted — in some faw eaaoa they are S, 6, and even 6 f^t deep, the olyectbeingtogo wtierever 
the water ia. On the sbong aoUa, 8 feet droning ia fonod so far to be effeotual ; the system 
U to drain dowu eaeh Anrow, the lands bring generally about 8 yaida wide. Egg-shaped 
pipai^ 2{ inohea by 1}, wlthont odllare, have been partially naed ; but open tUea (with ridea 
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where necessary) have bsen more gaDerally osed, sod ne preferred. The BTenge depth of 
rwn-fall in the neighborhood U a little over 20 iaches. 

Mr. 0. T. Bosaaqnet piea the followiDg u (he result of hia eiperienoa in draining ; li« 
i&fs : The reanlt of our dr^nage operatjons on all descriptionti of land has been moat eatii- 
factorj. I belieTe nothing pajs better than draining land. The drtunsge adopted has been 
generally on ttie parallel efstem ; but that most depend a good deal upon the nature of the 
ground and the fall. The prevailing depth of the drun is about S feet I have not laid 
druns quite bo Dear each other on graee land as «□ arable. The direction qf the minor draini 
has been generally vrith the fall. I have found 2-iDcb pipes answer best for the minor 
dn^ne ; I would not adfiee that smaller ehonid be used on any ground. I have never uEed 
oollars, as I think they would have a tendency to displace the pipes aod destroy the regu- 
lar!^ of the chaimel. 1 have not sufficient eiperienoe to say if there is any benefit b; 
giving Bii at places to either main or minor drains. The average number of acres dis- 
charging at the several onUets is about S acres, someUmes more. I am quite convinced, 
from experience, that nothing pays better than draining, if well done, and the drains are 
not placed at teo great a distance. I have one field on my estate which was utterly worth- 
less until druned : it wonld not grow the poorest grass ; It now prodaeea good crops of com 
and roots. But I strongly advise that whatever is done in draining should be well and effeo- 
tually done, and that the pipes should never be less than 2 inches. I am of opinion, alio, 
that although the water will find its way down to vary deep diaina, say 4 or 6 feet, this does 
not obviate the necessity of close dndniBg. We are also less earef>i] tlian we onght to be in 
forming the outlets. 

Cla7-Ball .Drainuiff. 

Aplas for draining, enHtlod "Ctay-Ball Draining," has been recently patented in En^and 
by Capt. Norton, B. A., which consists in using hard spherioal balls of clay as the draining 
medium. The day of which the balle are made is monlded by ai^ conveaient machinery, 
preserving the spherical form as accurately aa possible. When dried, the balls are burned to 
a erystaliine hardness, so that when deposited in the earth they will literally endure for 
ages. The siie or diameter of these draiikage balls must b« Taried to suit different circuu- 
stances ; but a diamettt of four or five iaohes is the average siie preferred. Such balls, when 
laid in dtun cuts in the soil, allow the surface water to descend and pass Treelj through or 
between them, and thus get clear off the land. Spherical stones wonld obviously perform just 
•a effectirelj as the clay balls, but the latter are preferred, for the reason that in them absoluta 
sphericity mi^ be seonred, while that wonld be impossible even with the use of the emootheet 
and mundeat pebbles. 

Fii>. 1. is alon^tudinal eeetioa of • portion of a field dnunofthis kind, and ^9. 2 is a cor^ 
responding trougverse section. A rectangular out A is first made in the soil B in any couvo- 
nient manner ; and when a suffioient depth has been attained, the bottom of the recess is le- 
velled off, and made bard and eobstantial as a base, by laying thereon lengths of slate or other 
Fig. 1, Kg, 2. conveniently and eeonomically available 

material C, filling up Uie entire iridth of 

I the drain out. In this oonditjon of the 
work, abottom row or layer of spharical 
clay balls D is l^d into the drain, the 
two diameters of eaoh transverse pair 
of balls being In the same tr«nsT«T«a 
g line of the drain as indie«l«d in,^. 2. 



% This drain ii supposed to be «ght incfae* 



u width, so that two olay balls, eaeli 

^ four inehea in diameter, suffice to All it. 

~ When the entire base of the drain is tbaa 

filled in, a second layer of baUs E is set above the lower layer, the diametrical lines of the 

balls coinciding vertically in the manner shown in fig. 2. This completes the druning medium, 

and the two layers of balls are then covered over with a cover layer of slates F, to cany the 
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mtOl thrown in aboTS in leralliiig and making Tair the field. It is preUmi Qmt tlte sod-dda 
of tite Baptrincainbeat e«rtli Bhonld be downwanU. This relation of the balla gives a elear 
thoronghfare for the druoage water tbrongh the central space euolOBed bj each set of font 
haUs, as in fig. 2 ; at the same time there are three half passages or thorongbfares for the 
water at the bottom and top of ths ball layer, and one half passage on each side. Hence 
therfiis alvajs a free pueage fbr the water to drun dam, and percolate throngh the encloeed 
spac«a doe to the contonr of the balls, getUng clear away along the slate base of the drain 
channel to the main ontfall, 

Capbun Norton illustrates his contriTance aader seTeral forms, the balls being Tarionsly 
disposed in the drain cats, white, in one instance, three several aiies of balls are used in com- 
Innatlon. Drains made in this way always present a fiiU, free passage for the descent of the 
mter, as the spaoee betwees the balls oao never be diminished except by the introducUon of 
other solid bodies ; and the roandness of the halls is itself a point in favor of the avoldanoe 
of such foreign deposits ; like the liofas of a chain, the balls wiU always coDform to the ac- 
tual surftee of the ground, and no sinking can effect any serious dislocation, or prevent the 
drainage from being full and free. 



Amlysif of tb« AiIlm of Otk. and Pino Lmtoi, and their Oomparuon with 
t}io» of Cotton and Com. 

At the request of tb< Black Oak Agricnltnral Society, of South Carolina, Prof C. C. Shep- 
herd has recently analyied the ashes of the oak and pine leaves, together with those of the 
cotton and com plants, with a view of ascertaining the value of the former as a manure for 
the latter, so far as the mineral ingredients of the oak and pine leaves are concerned. From 
the published report of Prof. 3. we derive the following particulars : — 

" The agreement between the ashes of the pine and of the oak laavea, in regard to solnble 
•nd insoluble substances, is striking ; the ratio being aa one to twelve in pine-leaf litter, and 
as one to thirteen in that of the oak ; while a very remarkable contrast lubeiate between tbeir 
contents of carbonate of lime and magoesia and of silica. The carbonate of lime and of 
magnesia in one hundred poonda of oak-leaves is us times greatai- than in the same wei^t of 
pine-leaf, while the dlica of the latter surpasses that of the former by two and a half times. 
Id all oUier respects the difference between the two species of ash ftre ineonspicnons. 

" Prof. Shepherd states that one hundred pounds of pine or oak teates contain bnt one- 
third the quantity of the highly-impartaot alkaline carbonate requisite for one hundred pounds 
Hther of cotton or oom ; bat as this ingredient is afforded to some extent by all clayey soils, 
through the gradual decompositioD of the feldspar and mica they contain, it seems probable 
that <h'" amount of leaf-litter would be adequate to muntain the soil in fertility for both of 
these crops.* 
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"One hundred pounds (or rather one hundred and ten pounds, making allowance for hygro- 
■Mtrio moistare in the atmospherically dry leaf) of either of these kinds of leaf-litter will 
folly supply the photphatea indispensable for the same weight of cottcn and com ; while of 
the less important carbonates of lime and magnesia, it will (eioept In the case of the pine- 
leaf for cotton) generally give a large surplus. In the one hundred pounds of pine-teavet, 
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than tn thrM timeB too mnoh of orgudied ailica for com, uid taitj for tliftt of cotloiL Li 
the one hoiidnd poondg of okk-lnTw, thore u 011I7 a Boffideiicy of tha sune riement for tlia 
MTD, but aleran tinwa more Uum ia naedod for ti)c ootton. Of anlphate of potash and tfaa 
oUoridea, the one hundnd ponnda of leaTea of oither kind will nppl]' ill that ia demanded 
by dther crop, in like qnantitj. 

On ttie Abiorptioii of Hiboy«n bf FUnto, 
A DiBATi of great intereat hoa been entered into in the French Acadetnj betirean the oele- 
brat«d agrionltnral chemist, H. Bouaeingsolt, and H. Tille, reapeoting the abaorpUon of ni- 
trogen b; plania, which haa been oondocted irith onoaual intereat and soma aerimony. 

The qaealion diaenaaed b; theae gontlemen waa thla : Ma; we aacartain whether or not fege- 
tableg poeaeaa the Realty of diroctly abaorblng to \hetr advantage a portion of tliia gaaeoaa 
aiote Tbioh forma the greateat part of the atmoaphere t The importance of the qaeelion ia 
arident : if the free and gaaeana aiole ma; direatl; enter into Tegetable organiama withont 
paaaing throngh aome intermediate oombinatioii, the varitable aoorce of agricultural wealth ia 
Id the atmoaphere ; tf, 00 the oontxar;, before the aiote oomminglea with the plant, it mnat 
snite itaelf to soma »th«r elenwnt, the agrionltiiTal cbemiat moat tarn hia attentiao to tha 
aearoh of aoma new and better method of &Toiing the alow and difficott formatton of combi- 
nationa of aaota. In both of the hn>°theeea the importance of manure remaina inoonteatable, 
bat their fbnetiona will not be Bo important. If aiote gaa ia not capable of assimilaitioD, if it 
ia aimpi; deatined to lompar tha aedon of the o^gen with which it ia mixed in the air, it 
ia evident how important organic mattera are in mannrea, bringing aa thaj do the elements 
of the aiotiD prtnoiplea elaborated b; the planta. I^ on the oontrar;, the aaote of air ia ab- 
sorbed during tha act of vegetation, if it beoomea in thia way an integral part of the Tege- 
table, then tiie mineral aubatanees of mannrea oontain the greateat part of their fertitidng pro- 
pertiea ; fbr the aiote element wonld have been abmidantl; famlBhed by the atmosphario air- 
Why, then, haa the chemiat not yet determined thia important point, whether gaaeoaa aiote ia 
or ia not direetlj aadmilated by planta. The great obstacle lies in the diffiooltiea of waV iw g 
the eiperiment, whiob ahonld resolve the question. When the cbembt would place a plant 
vnder a definitive re^men, to aaoertain what it obtaina ft'om tha mineral kingdom, whence it 
exbacta a portion of its aHaent, It ia ijidiapenaabla to meaaure, to weigh, to analyie averj 
tlung — the-air it reaplrea, the water which moiatena it, the aoi! which upholds. M. Booaain- 
ganlt and M. Till* use different methods, of whioh they are tenadoua. It cannot be denied 
that M. Bonsaingault ezhibita a great deal of art in the prooeaa he uaed in hia exparimenla. 
Ha flrat abandoned the ridionloua pretenMon — oommonly entertained before him->~of meesiu^ 
ing by defaolt the aiote a plant wonld have abaorbed while it lived during a certain time in • 
limited qnanti^ of air. He aubaUtuted in ita atead, raiaing the plants in a oompletely at(nl« 
acdl, and eon^iaritiK the eraapoaition of the seed and the oomporition qf Oh small erope ao ob- 
tained at the expense of all and water alone. A handftal of earth previooaly oalciited, and 
watered with distilled water, evidently oan fnrnish bo organic matter to the plant wUah ia 
developed tliere ; and oonaeqaently, i^ after the crop is gathered, the chemical ansiyaia ahows 
it oontaina mora aiote than the graina sown contained, it ia maoifcBt that Uiia aiote came bj 
the air : thia reeolt H. Boassingknlt obtained by experimenting with the seed of clover and 

Bat in oommuniealing thia result to tha world, H. Boasmngault did not pretend to do mor« 
than Itt exhibit the bare fact. He made no dedaotion to demonatrat« that it came by the air 
in its normal state, or by the rare ainmoniacal tafiots from which the atmoaphere is never ex- 
empt. M. Tille did not Imitate Ida ailence. He atadied the queation, and foond the aiote of 
the cropa waa ten, twen^, thirty times greater than the aiote of the aeed. However, M. 
Booaatnganlti puraaing hia reaearobes, (naing a different method, ) attained diametrically ap- 
posite reiulta, or reanlts which are completely negativel To avtud any oluection which mi^t 
be nrged on the ground of the permanent communication of the apparatoa with the eitenksd 
air, he planted the objeola of his experiments in a completely closed vas^ and furnished then 
in the boginning with the quantity of carbonio aeid and of water naooaaaiy to their a] 
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Hon daring th« whol* emine ot their dcrelopiaenL The appamtot vm thni nude extremely 
nmple, being nothing lint a large glaos ^obe, capable of holding lome lii^ or eight; qoarta;' 
ha placed in the bottom of the globe (after having made it mffloiantlj hnmid] a certain qnan- 
tit; of pnnioA-stoDe, poosded, which had been waehed, heated red hot, and, ^ter it had 
cooled, mixed with the aahee of bam-Tard manore and of seed nn^lar to thoee about to be 
planted. Tha opcming of the globe was immediatelj oorared with a oork, whioh was itself 
eorered with a oaoatchcoe oap. For^-elght hoorf after thia had l>een done the oork wae 
^aln remoTCd, and enoagh pnre water added to bathe flie base of the pumlce-etone, which 
bad beoi dltpoied In a heap. Then the Med« were planted — the; being loaerted la a glaes 
tnbe, which goided them to the place where the; shoald lie. After the aeeda were introduced, 
the tnbe wae again oloeed, and, when the wed had germinated mffidently, the confined atmo- 
fphere was charged with carbonie acid gaa, by sabetitnting in the place of the oork a ncond 
globe raperpoBod on the first, baring about one-tenth of the capacity of the flnt, and con- 
taining the aotd gas prepared beforehand ; the Jonctnre between them waa then filled with 
•ealing-wax, and half of the apparatus was buried In the gronsd. The ezperimeot wae now 
abandoned to itself, and the experimenter bad little more to do beddea to obBerre the plants' 
prognsa, to take adrantage of the opportone moment to transfer them to hia laboratory. The 
Twalt of H. Boos^gmolf e experimente is, that there is oo aiote fixed in an appreciable qnan' 
Gty daring the course of the Tegetatlon : the aiote of the seed passed into the plant, the aiote 
of the air remained fixed in the ur. H. Tille orgea that a podtlTe reanlt ta of more import- 
ance than a mere uegatiTS result ; that he has, to snstun his posidoa, the grammt of aiole 
which he discorered in the plante be reared on a perfectly sterile soil ; besides that, dnring 
Ua eiperimenta, be aacertained the cirennutancea in which H. Boaaalnganlt placed bit planta 
•re peonliarly nn&Torable to the health of the plant, and to tiic exercise of Hie fonotiDn of 
■arimilaHog : they pervert the ftmctian whose office they both are studying. 

ma disonsiion, althon^ no podtiTe reantta were attained, win nerertheleas be read with 

The following is an abstract of a oammnnlcation preriooaly presented to the French Asade- 
■oy ^y ^- VlUe, on the absorption of nitrogen: — 

After stating that it has often been asked if ur, and especially mtrogen, oo&tribntes to the 
nutrition of plants, and, aa regards the latter, that tliis qneatioa baa always been answered 
negatively, the anthor remarks that it is, however, known that plants do not draw all their 
idtrogen hom the soil, the crops prodaoed every year id manared land faring a greater pro- 
portion of nitrogen than is oontuned in the soil itself. The qoeetion wUch be bu proposed 
to himself for Bolation is. Whence, then, comes the excess of nitrogen wideh tbe crops con- 
tain, and, in a more general manner, the nitrogen of planta, which the soil haa not IVimished T 
He £rides his inqniry into the three fallowing parts : — 

^rtU Inquiry into and detemunation of the proportion of the ammonia ocntained in the 
sir of the atmosphere. 

Seeond. Is the nitrogen of the i^r absorbed by plants t 

Third. Influence on vegetation of ammonia added to the sir. 

1. The author remarks, tbat aince the observatiDn of M. Theodore de Baosaore, that the air 
la ouxed with ammoniaoal vapors, three attempts have been made to determine the proportion 
of ammonia in the i^ ; a million of kHogrammee of the ^, aocori^g to H. CMyer, eonti^n 
0-888 kil. ammonia ; acoording to Hr. Kemp, 8-880 kil.; accordingtoH. Frjsenius, of the air 
of the day, 0-098 kiL ; and of night air, 0-169 kil. Be etatas that he has shown the cause of 
thcM discrepandes, and proved that the qnantily of ammonia contained In tbe air is 22-417 
gnna. for a million of tHogrammes of the air, and that the qnanti^ oscillates between 17-14 
grmi. and 20-48 grms. * 

2. The sathor states that, though the nitrogen of the air is absorbed by plants, the ammonia 
of the air oontribates nothing to this absorption. Not that ammoiua is not an auxiliary of 
Tegetation, bnt the air eonti^ns scarcely 0-0000000224, and in this proportion its effects are 
Inappreciable. These conclusions arc founded npon a great nnmber of experiments In which 
flie plants lived at the expense of the air, without deriving any thing trtim the soiL For ths 
present, he confines himself to laying down these two conolonons : 1. Th« nitrogen of the air 
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is ilMorbed by pUnta, hj tba ofnali, u bj sQ otlten. 2. Xha 'i""!""!* of the atiiio«pli«re 
fartouae no appre<uable put in ths lifa of plants wlien TegeUtitui takes plaoe in ■ limited at- 
nospbere. After dMOiibing the ^iparatoe b; means of vhiDh he earned on his ezpehmenta 
on the Testation of plants placed in a sml depriTed of organia matter, and tlie manner in 
wbidh the eiperimenta irere oondnsted, be addnoes the results of these experimenta in proof 
of the aboie eonolnsiona. 

3. With refereuM to tlie inflaence of ammonia on Tegetation, the author states that, if am- 
monia be added to the air, Tegetalian beoomca remarkably aotiTe. In the proportion of four 
ten-thonaandtha, the iufluenoe of thia gM show* itself at the and of eight or ten days, aiul 
from this time it manifests itself with ooatjooall; increaaing intend^. The leaTse, vhich at 
first were of a pale-green, aesmne a deeper and deeper tint, and tar a time beoome almost 
black ; their petals are long and apright, and Uudr surface wide and shining. In diort, wh<n 
vegetation luu> amyed at its proper period, the crop is fonnd &r bejond tiiat of the saina 
plants growing in pure air, and, weight for weight, the; oontajn twioe M mnoh nitrogen. Be- 
aid«a tlieee generd effeets, there are oth«s which are more nhable, which depend upon psp- 
ticvlar condiliani, but which are equally worthy of interest In U»t, by means of ammoiu» 
we oftD not only Mimalate T^ietation, batj further, we can modify its coarse, delay the action 
of oert^n fanodons, or enlarge the derelcpment and the modiflcation of certain organs. Tha 
author ftirlher remarks, that, if its ose be ill direoled, it may oauM aoddeats. Those wliich 
have oocnrred in the coarse of his experiments appear to him to throw an nuezpaotad li^t 
upon the mechanism of the natrition of plants. They have at least taught him at the expenaa 
of what care ammonia m^ become an aimliary of regetation. These experiments, which 
were made under the eame conditions as thcee upon the absotpticD of nitrogen, are then de- 
scribed, and Uieir nmnerical results given. 

To the conclosions already staled, the author adds that there are periods to be selected tbr 
the employment of ammonia daring which this gas prodnoee different effects. If we ootft- 
menoe its nee when several months intervene before the flowering season of the plants, it pn>- 
dnoM no distnrbance ; they follow the ordinary course of vegetation. If its use be oommenoed 
at the time of flowering, this thnctian is stopped or delayed. The plant eovers Itself wJQi 
leaves ; and if the flowering takes place, all the flowers are barren. 



Chemical InTestigatioii of the Phenomena of Vef^et&tion. 

Thi following are the details of experiments recentiy presented to the IVenoh Acadnny 
by H. Bonesinganlt, on the phenomena of Tegetatioo, the researches deeoribed being mainly 
undertaken for the pnrpose of settling the question, whether plants obtain their supplies of 
nitnigen from the atmosphere directly, by absorption: — 

On the ITth of May, 18S4, the author sowed three seeds of the garden-cress (CVcmm 
aUnoint) in a So1re^■pot oonlsJning three kjlogranunes of earth; and at the same time three 
similar seeds were placed in the same quantity of earth, enolosed in a glass vessel oapable of 
oontaining 08 litres, whioh was then eloeed so as to exclnde all air. On the ISth of Jons, 
the plants in the eloeed space were twioe as large as those in the flower-pot, which had 
remained in the open i^. On the 16th of Angnst, the plants were collected : the endwed 
plants had flowered normally, and bore the usual quantity of ripe fruit 

In the second series of experiments, the seeds were placed in a soil which had previoaalj 
been ealdned. To this the adiee of various plants ware added. The plants vegetated in an 
•ir-tigbt case of plate glass, oapable of cantoning about 104 litres. Air was then oonstsjitly 
drawn in by an aspirator, after paeaing over punios-stone moistened with snlphnrio add. 
By a dmple arrangement of the appanitns, carbonic acid was allowed to enter the receiver 
in such quantity, that the air ciuried with it thim 2 to 8 per cent, of this gas. The ponuce- 
stone in which the seeds were placed waa contained in pots containing 4 decilitres ; the pota 
bdng preriously heated to redness. The ashes were prepared with particular care, in crdiv 
that no cartion should be mixed with them. The carbon, which is of no oonseqnence in itself^ 
would poaaess an influence if nitrcgenons bodies were contained in the ashes. The unonnt 
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of nltrogmi In the Mhea wu caraftilly detenniaed : thay mmtain OTUiidM. Tha antbor fouid 
in one grmmine at the Mhea tf 

Mndow ht7...»._.rM.~ ^..^^i. t mlUlgnmmu of nitrogUL 

E>n of eoni..^ -_.„..« t'S " " 

Oit«(sr«i>j *.1~,.7." .'.7.7. _ Vi " " 

Cooeb-grut B'f " " 

The nixtd ailui mentioned in the (Allowing eiperimenbi were those obtained by the oon- 
bnation of the atomB uid leiTea of buna tad Inpinea: 1 grm. of tbeae uhea contained 0-1 
■nilligrni. of nitrogen. Betidea tbii, the iraahed »ahei of stable manure were Aequently 
addod. The aoeda of beans and Inpiaea employed in the eipariment contained the folloiring 
qnantitiea of BibogOD: dwarf beane, 4'4T6; lupines, 6 '620 per cenL The eiperiment lasted 
two montlia and a week. A seed weighiog 0-SS7 grtna., and conseqnentlj containing the 
anoont of nitrogen stated below, waa aown on May 12, 1864 The soil consisted of pumice- 
atone, to which 0-05 grm. of mixed aahea were added. On July 19th, the plant tiad eleren 
leaTea, and the ectyledons were withered. In this experiment, 97,000 litres of air were 
passed throngh the apparatus in which the plant waa enoloaed. The reanlt of the first 
experiment was as follows : la tlus, a» in all the other experiments, A represents the amoiint 
of nitrogen found in the plant and in the soil at the conclndon of the experiment, and B the 
nitrogen contained tn the seed from which tha plant waa raiaed. In this ease no nitrogen 
waa taken np by the plant: — 

A — ..„ _ „ - „ O-OlSr grm. 

B — - 0-81B6 " 

LoM of nllng«n dniog growth ^ „ P-OOOS " 

Vigtiatioii of a Betm m twa montlu aad fm d^f. — The seed weighed 0-720 grm. It was 
Bown Hay 14, 18M; 0-01 grm. of mixed, and 5 grms. of washed ashes, were added to the 
atAL On Jnoe 22d, the plant had sis normal dark-green leaTes. The seed-lobea were strong 
and Tory fleehy ; they bad wiUiered on Joly 2d. The plant began to bloom on Jnly 20th, 
when these leaTea had fallen fhtm tha stem. On Jnly Z5th tlw plant bore finir open flcwen, 
twetre fdUy-dereloped leavea, of a pale-green color, and three jonng dark-green learee : the 
•tMD waa 2S oentlma. in hnght. The plant, dried on the water-bath, weighed 2 grms. 
During its growth, 41,500 litre* of air had passed throngh the apparatus. No nitrogen waa 

. A^ „.... O-OSZt grm. 

B — „ ^ aoaaa " 

Qain in nltmgsn — _.» » t-ODDS " 

TuoBeanivegdatedJiiTtlirtetiuMtht andavttk. — The two seeds wel^ud I'SlOgrm. They 
were sown on Hay 12th. The aoU bad added to it 0-8 of mixed, and 8 grms. of washed ashoB. 
On Jnly 17th, the plants bad twenty-six leaves and thirteen flowws. On the 2Gth, there were 
foor amall, dark-green poda, and the leaves were very pale. On the 10th of Angost, two of 
the poda were ftllly deTsloped; they oontained three weU-fcrmed seeds, neariy ai large as 
thoae from which the plants were grown; they weighed T centigrms. The dried plants 
wrfghed 6-15 gna*. During the experiment 6G,S00 litoea of air paaaed throngh the appa- 
(atna. Besnlt: — 

B — !!!!!"7^7".7!"ir.!r.'.!..'.!^!! ".r.7.".V."'r.!™..".'.""r". o-mire « 
Lou — > « o-ooia « 

In this ease, also, there was no absorption of nitT<^en. 

In Ibe following experiments, all the precedli^ arrsngemeiits, aa regards tha soil, the 
Addition of aahaa and water, were retained; but the pots in which the plants were grown 
w«re plaMd so that the wind oonld not more their leaves, while the plants were sheltered 
from rain I7 a glaaa apparatna. They stood npon a balcony, 10 metises from the ground. 

J, B^an vegtiatai for Otrtand a ia^BtaJlu in thttptitair, — The seed, which wnghed 0.78 
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gnu., was Bown on JunB 2Tth. Minnra uhn wen rnddsd to the vAL On October IStli, 1b» 
plftDt bore one pod, ooataining k ds|je imp«ifcat BMd. Beenlt: — 

A — » _ „.. O-OSSO (Tsi. 

B — - oma " 

fiala— . 0-0031 " 

Viffelaiion <jf Oati Ihrat montii and a katf in At opai air. — TliB sMk bore gn^na. Four 
gnisa of oftta, waighing O'lSl grm., were pown on Maj 20, 1B62. Huiiire wb«a were s4<led 
to Uis Boil. On September let, tlie pluta had from six to nine luTea, and each of them a 
lateral ihoot The atrawB were Ter; etraight, and eaeh bore a ripe, well-formed, bnt Ter; 
small seed. The in seeds together wughed two een^rme. The dry plants wrighed 0-67 
gmu Beanlt : — 

A ~ „ _ ^ ~..„:. V-O05I grm. 

B = 0-0041 " 

Odn = „ ~ — O-OOIO " 

Vtigtlation of a Aearf Sean in fwo and a hiff numthi. — The plant wm watered with water 
aatnrated with carbomo acid. The eeed waghed 0-655 grm. ; sown May 17, 1853 ; mannre 
aelies added to the loU. On Jnly Sth the plant had seren expanded flowera. Go Angnit 
20th the flowere had produced no frnit. The stalk was SB oentlma. in height, and bore IS 
leaves : the cotyledons and seed-lobes bad withered, but still adhered. The plant was strong, 
and wHghed 2-72 grms. Besnlt: — 

A -• ^ _„ „ 002^0 grm. 

B — ..^ « „ (Kim " 

IiOM — ...,^„.,_,„.„ „..„ 0't023 « 

Tvtlation 0/ tvo Lxtpinet n Ave m<Mht. — The two seeds wrf^ed 0-680 grm. : th^ wen 
planted June SO, 1664, 2 grms. of wa^ed ashes were added to the eoiL On September 6th, 
•Mb Inpine bore eight leaTea: &e oo^ledons were withered; the plants 11 centims. hi^: — 

A— 0-038Tgnn. 

B— _ 0-0aK7 " 

Qaln» _ O-OOiO " 

Vtgttation of Ortti » tuo aumlht. — Seeds w«re produced. The seed wtighed 0-60 grm., 
and was sown on Jnly 16, 1864. The soil had an addition of 0-1 grm. of mixed, and 1 gnn. 
of washed ashes. The water giTen to It was saturated with aarbonio add. The seed-leaTea 
were erolved on Jnlj 24th, and normal laares appeared on the SOth. On Angnst Btli, tlie 
seed-lesTes were withered ; they were taken off and preserved. The plants began to flower 
on Angnst 16th. The leaves were very smalL The flowering went on fhim the 18t^ to th« 
28tb of Angost: the flower-leaves beoune dry in proportjon as Uie opper ones flonrished. 
On September 16th, each stalk bore a very small seed, althoogh the frait differed bat litQe In 
siie from that of garden-cress: — 

A — _..~.,...^ ..-.^« t^tn ROk 

B — «.._.»,..~ . 0-0360 " 

a^n— „_ M..~ „ O-OOtS " 

These last resolta of the vegetatiMi ot plants In the open air show that the qnanlity of 
■uto>gen which may be absorbed from the atmo^here by plants is not greater than may b« 
soconnted for by errors of determination. It certainly appears that a little nitrogen wsa 
taken np. In his memoir, the anthor farther refer* to tbe qnesUon, whether thie nitroj^ea 
is derived from the ninnte organic bodies which Boat in the air, or fr^nn carbonate of 
ammonia. He observed the formaSon of green spots, produced by minate green ciyp- 
togamia, en the outside of the flower-pots, which were never eeen on those excluded tVom the 
sir. He also saw those green filaments produced In rain water, which had been oolleeted at 
the begioning of a shower, and kept In a flask. Binean has observed that these <lUnn»it« 
eonsnme all tbe ammonia of rain water. The anthor ecoolndes with some observalioas on 
the part played in vegetation by the nitrogenous body pre-existing tn the seed, or tlurt fomed 
by tlie eld of the mannre. He desi»fl>ee the v^etation of a plknt fhnn seeds whleli w«^m1 
ooly fy milUgrm., and whioh mnst tfaeretoe have contained a soarcely ponderable quaatitj 
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of nitrogeii, sod flnib in the T«get«tion of thii plwit ■ flonTincing proof thmt the gueom 
Bitrogen of the stmoBphere ii not UBimllkted bj pUnti. — CompUt Emdut, Oot. S, 1S64, p. 801. 



Oa tlie Agriaaltnnl Value of OTpnm. 



It U aesrl; wi« hmubed j«wt liMW nrpnun (plut«r of Puia, nilphata of lime) begfto to 
Mqnire its mgrieoltiiTal ngnifleume. Sinoe that time It hai become oelebrmted on aoconnt of 
the aoocenee that hare atUuded ita dm; irhile the ill resnltB, and want of reenlte, thM have 
fOUoved lie sfiplUoli^ have not lUled to make it many cnamies. fnnktin, in the United 
Statoa, and Sehnbart Ton Eleefeld,* in Oermany, tomrdi the oloee of the last oentnrj, 
rimBltaneonilf gafo a g rea t impdoo to tk« nee of KrpEiun. Within the latt mtod^ Tmh. *ii 
lipwnf nnmbar of obaemtioni and ezperimente tmre been made with it ; and jet to thii 
daj Uie method aod oi»dition of its action are -mj imperfOotlj nndentood. 

Before we attempt to learn that wUch la now unknown, we mnat Aiat of all oajefnUj as- 
avlne oar (listing itorea of knowledge ; we mnat hare in nund all thftt bw been done and 
learned reladng to the anti^eiit : we thna acquire p<dntB of departure, dieooTer the trwla which 
maj guide na throagh the maae, and asva ouiaolrga the troutde of repeating what has becm 
*ln*d7 eithar wdl ta t^bIj dona. 

Wliai ii guptumt Wlken pnra ud nnboiBed, 100 poanda oontain — 

Idue til ponnda. 

Salphoria aald «•! « 

Water-. «..- _™ Jl " 

100 <- 
The water ia in chemleal oombisfttioa with the nilphala of lime. By heating the oom- 
pound, the XI per eent. of water la driren off; and what ranalna, oallad bumed or bided 
plaatar, oonaiBta in 100 part* of— 

Lime. <I parts. 



loa " 
The agrioultnnU elTeet of lamed and unbamed plaater, ao fkr aa we know. Is preoiaelj alike ; 
for when the former Is exposed to dewe or rMoa, it immedlaMj recoTOta ita water, unleaa It 
has been too atronglj heated, in whiob caae It attmcta water alowlj or not at all. This at- 
traclioD of water la in ttaelf no sdTantage, for the water attracted combines ohemieally with 
the plaater, and ean nerar be of anil to the pUnt aoj more than the wator alreod; oontwned 
in unbttned gypsum. When the plaater has thus aatisfled ita ohemical thint for water, it 
has no man absorbont power for that aubatanco than so much ordinarj soil ; and benoe the 
notion that plaater helps vegetattoo to water, aod is thoa of agrionltniml Talae, ia not aup- 
ported bj a particle of eTldence. The adTanlsgea of burned plaster are, that it iamort eaailj 
reduced to a fine powder, whieh faollitatee Ita solatioa in water and Its distribntlon through- 
out the soil. Besides, bj ita use the trutsportation of 21 per oent of water la aayed. On the 
other hand, Tmbnmed plaater ia cheaper bj ao much aa the burning ooats ; end burned plaa- 
ter, if loo atronglj heated, maj become a little less readilj soluble tn water. This latter ood- 
aideration la not probablj of much Wright, so that it Is reasonable to auppoae that on the soQ 
79 pounds of plaater =m 100 ponnda of onburaed plaster. Actual aiperlments hare I^ed to 
eatabliah anj anperiorit; in tbe agricultural effect of one fbrm otbt the other, in eaaa both 
wore equally pulreriied. 

The aboTo itatementa rette to part m^haU ef lime ; bat plaster, aa quarried for agricul- 
tuTsl pnrpoees, often oontuna aereral per eenl. of admixture, aa olaj, carbonate of lime, &c. 
These are of little aonaequenoe unleaa their quanU^ bo quite oonaiderable. The presenoe of 
quick-lime in oalcined nay perbapa aocoiint for the 01 flocceaa of aome In fixing ammoid» 

• SchnlMrt of OcFnclltld, » knifhtal b] 
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with help of gypram; for, Mb well known, caaatio lima espdt Hnnonia from all idImImmw 
that oonUin it> 

What crept art bvi^ttd bypliulcrt — It were not diSSsnlt to find koUientic cues of plutw 
btLTJng proTod nsatU on almost erery field crop, and there Ii no lack of inatanceB in whleh It 
hu failed on erery one. But the looM wa; in wbieli the itatementi of farmen are oflm 
(^Tsn to the pnblio makes man; of th«m of little or no value. It is a waU'reeognised Ctot 
that circnniBtanOM alter oaaee ; when we know the aircnmataiiflea, we oan nnderstand the 
diffWenoe in the oaHM. UanaHy, in the reoords of experieoee and experiment which we And 
in the papers, sit f^w eiramttaruti are taken Into the account that we are aotnall; no better 
«nlighl«a«d at the end of the story than before ; there U no wi.Ung oat the earn. This ia 
especially trae of the statamente with regaid to plaster ; and heaoe we find cantndiotion upon 
oontradiotian, and eontradlction contradicted. It is not that statements do not contain th« 
tmth ; thejr may ewitain nothing bat the truth, bnt they rardy indnde tlu wAofa fnuA. TUi 
la not at present to be endraly helped, bnt there Is Tast room for trnprorement. In attempt- 
ing, therefore, to give a snmmaiy of the rABOlte of praotie* in the ate of gypsom, it ii only 
poa^ble to assome as faela these statements which hare been eonflimed by ths aooordlng 
Toiees of many obeernn. 

It is tb« resolt of alt e^ttlenoe that plaster ii especiaUj adranlagMns to the onlUiatad 
hspanmrnu plant* — tIi. elorer, Inceme, esparsette, Tetohea, peas, and beans. Its effects npoi 
cloTer In partlenlar hate beea remariuble. Enropeaa «ilt«m aMcrtthattogypsnmis largdy 
due the introdnelion of dlorei into agrioottnre, and the many improrenHnta that hai* 
ftilioired ila onltiTaUon. On ether crape it seems to be beneficial only by way of eiaeplion, 
and yet the exoeptioni m nnmeroiu and often striking. After the abare-epeeified planta, 
tobacco, cabbage, rape, hemp, flax, and bnckwheat are mentioned by (Krardin as benefited 
by Vlaater. All writers agree tiiat grain crops are rarely inflnenced by it In the Dnited 
Statee, gypsnm has been reported neeftil on almost all erope. It la a Eatorite application to 
meadows. Professor Nerton nsed to mention the ease of meadows near gpriogflald, Maasft- 
chnsetta, on which the mere application of a Aw boshels of gypsum (two to three bnsheli, if I 
remember rightly) per acre enaored a good yield of giass, where otherwise the growth was 
ytTj inferior. It is also very common to apply a handnil of plaster to each hUl of eom and 
potatoes at the time of planting, or when the plants are some inches high ; how often profit- 
ably, we have no means of knowing. It has indeed been fonnd naelVd on wheat 

There is obrionsly need of new trials im may kind of enp. We reasonably hope one day to 
learn onder what cironnutanoes piaster can be nseful, eren to those crops for which it ia not 
osoally recommended. CodoDbtadly, those eonditiona which oanae the occamonal failure of 
plaster to benefit the legnminons plants, are closely related to those which make it mon 
generally unreliable when applied to other crops ; and the conditions that make it giwlly 
nseflil to the former, make it aometimM valuable for the latter. 

What part of the pUmt it mott dtudnptd bgplaittrf — With regard to this question, expe- 
rience answers that the increased development of a plant consequent on the use of gypsom ia 
diBproportionately great in the item andfetioffn the production of tttd is not greatiy in- 
eieased. This obeervalion stands naturally conneoted with the &ct that plaster is moet effi- 
oaeions on those plants need fbr fodder which yield a large mass of vegetation, and least valu- 
able on the grains which are cultivated moatiy for their aeed. Tobacco and maiie, which 
have mueh foliage and atem, potatoes, wUch develope much follaga under cultivation, and 
produce fleshy tubers and little seed, are fbrther examples. A tVir eipeiiments are on record 
in which plaster applied to peas produced a decided increase of straw, bnt liardly affected tlM 
amount of seed. Stockhardt, however, says that the seed-produotian is usually taereaaei^ 
Ihou^ not proportionately to the straw. 

The effect of gyptvm ott the juaUtjf of the plant. — Whether dt(^ which have attained a Ui:geF 
growth in consequence of the use of gypsum, cont^ a larger proportion of sulphuric acid 
and lime than amilar crops produced by the same without plaster, is not yet ftilly aM«r- 
tained, since experiments made to determine this point have not agreed in their results. New 
investigations would easily settle this matter — one very important for the theory of the aotim 
of plaster. 
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It IB well known Uut p«u often ntiat to cook soft, cTen tfUr boun of boiling. IThe 
nuon of this ia not at sU onderatood. It haa been Ksaer(«d that nuuiariDg the crop with 
jiMivT giiM tbe poM thii qiuli^ ; bat the eontiarj ia alao uierted. This is a point to be 
•tadied. 

Ajhunei of tht mA oa A* action of ptaiter. — The ohBTsatar of tho soil miut necessarily 
greatly affeot the operation of thil fertiliier. A soil already riob in snlphats of lime of courM 
eannot b« grcAtlj bmefittd bj addition of more. A poor, light, or exhaiuted soil, deficient 
In nineral plant-food, as phoaphoiio acid, potash, Ae., oaonot be ezpeoted to become fertile 
\j toea t ment with plaster ; fbr this sabstano* oaUMt sspplj those matters which are want- 
lag, aad witboat whloh no jdant oan floorish. Cold, wet, beavy, and impenetrable soile an 
Btoallj almost unaffected by plaiter ; lometimas, its nsa baa been apparently disadrantogeoiui 
on them. Porons soils, either sandy or loamy, whieh readily dry after runs, and which are 
well dunged, experiene* the most benefit fMm plastering. Exeat nf moutun aai povertg of 
tt« leS are the ohiif hinderanesa to the *«tion of gypsnin. On lime and chalk soils it is no less 
•fieetnal than on other*. In general, it may be stated that unless the other conditions of good 
•alttire be obaerred and proTidsd fbr, the brmer who nses gypsom will " lose hU money and 
his trouble." It is nndonbtedly a fkot, that tho olrcnostanoea whioh insure the best eflbct 
froM gypew* an nearly identieal with i^oae which are otherwise meet &iTorable to Tegetable 

SJiet ofdimate and letallur. — Goantries, like South England, the greater part of Frutoa, 
TlHlmiiiis, Ao., where, on aoemmt of the Tioinity of the sea, or the eiistenee of forest and bill 
nngte, the climate is nnitorm ; and where, during the growing seaste, tbe rain-falla are tn- 
qoent, bat moderate ; where, in other words, it is neither too wet nor too dry, — there gypsum 
Btands la greatest fa«or. It is donbtlese the fact that the fi^vtot wetting of the soil asststa 
the aotjon of plaster by brining it Into solntion ; yet the weather probably exerts more infla- 
enee o& tbe plant itself direotly than on the aetion of the plaate* with which it Is Danored. 
Qimate modi&ei the oonditions of Togelable growth to a wonderful degree. In the more 
trarthem part of oar temperate lone, a stiff olay soil is very intiaotable and onprodactire ; 
while in Egypt, where it nerer runs, a similar B<^ yields the most profitable returns. We 
should, therefore, expect to hear trom a Canadian fkrmer that plaster has little good effect on 
•lay soils 1 while in the warmer South, tiiey might be benefited most of all, 

Quaniit]! anil time of apphealian, — In Englsiid and Qermany, it has been found that 260 to 
400 pounds per sore is the best qnantity to apply. The adT«nlage of larger applieatiana Is 
WDally Tery inconmderable. Gypsum is nsaally applied in the spring, and In case of dloTSr, 
A«., when the regetation is S to 4 Inches high. In the United Statee, it is applied to com and 
potatoes in liie hill at planting, bat more freqnenUy when they hate attained the abore- 
MentlDtied height. 

Hiny flwmers are of opinion that plaster acta best when It rvmalns adhering to the leaTes 
tar acme time. Accordingly, it is highly recommended to sow plaster just before or after a 
gentle run, or when the dew it on the plants. Warm, moist weather Insures the fUl action 
of piaster. If the weather be cold at the time of sowing, Its effect is stated to be very insig- 
i^cant. This is, howerer, doubtftil. In Oerniany, the first of May is generally comidered 
the best season for plastering ; and experiments nude in Saxony, especially to ascertain the 
most &Torable time, hare oonflrmed the opinion. Kot a few, howerer, deem It Indifferent 
whether the plaster adhve to the plant or fall directiy upon the soil. 

Dombasle employed the ft>nowing method : He plastered his meadows at the time of seed- 
li^ and repeated the dose in the following spring. Clorer treated In this way grew rery 
konulaatly, sometime* area to the detriment of tbe grain with which it was sown. It is re- 
p<vlsd that olorer tiius plastered Is less ii^ured by frosts, and is ready to oat a week or two 
earlier than when gypsom is not applied. 

Duration of tffeet. — Acoording to Girardin, *' e^Mirienoe has established that plastering (of 
doieil) should not be repeated oflanet.thanorHMinflTeor six years. If any action is to be 
expected from it." Other writers agree in admitting that its benefit oontinues nearly or quite 
•s long. Its effect-has often been obserred to be greater the seoond than the first year after 
^plioatioa, and ia often unabated the third season. The duration of its action is doubtlae 
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•omcThat dependent on the qtumtitf ^plied, Mid most be materitUj inSnenmd hj tlu 
wekther in the aeooad, third, ftnd following Beasons, u veil u in the fint. 

I have thaa giren a, condaiiBed statemeat of tha resnlle tnd apinioni of pTMUal men rela- 
Uto to the DM of plkBtBT. Tha eonclneion adopted are thosa irhich are aoitaiQed b; the map 
joiit; of iaat*. It ia apparent what onoertaintj pniTulB in our kaowladge of thia cnlqwrt. 
It remains, b; maani of new and more «arefal obaerratloDe and by more rigid expaineota, to 
determine the actual T»lae of tfaeee statements, and to aoqnire adiUtioaal infoTmation. 

Hundreds of dn^« retnlte that have been pabliahed are of no Talne whatercr in dednoiiig 
general roles, baoansa the ragaoieas of man; agrionltnral tanoa nakaa it impoamUe to know 
what degree of truth a gtatenent poueeaee. A soil is a tptj ooBplex thing, and ma; indnda 
many conditiona wMah effeot the action of a fbrtiliier ; yet in a report of a trial of plastar ws 
find nothing written of the Boil eioept the prefix olB;e;, or aam^, or loam;. The is^ortwat 
oharacteristioa npos whioh the whole result of the experiment hinget ma; neier be reaognioad 
nor mentioned ; and henee, while the taot is tme that the orop was bencdted or not, we havt 
no logical ground to assume that an; of the mentioned oanaae or cironmatamcas had an; thing 
to do with the effect, more than a number of other nnnotioad causaa whioh innat hafa bece 
present and operati**. 

Admitting tiiat nuuh retnuns to be learned, still it is eiideot that for praotieal purpoaaa m 
much may be accepted — tit. ; 

1. LegnminouB plinta are eapeoiall; benefited b; plaster, whtln 

2. All other plauta of large folii^e, whose agrlonltnral nine doaa not oouaat in the prodno- 
tion of aeed, are uauaU; aided b; it in growth, upon — 

8. Soils not already ooutuning solphate of lime, but — 

4 In which all other parte of miDentl pUnt-food are preeant in anilable tarta, and in niffi- 
cient quantity; which are, in practical langnage, tMli duHgid, it not rioh without manore; 
and which, farther, 

6. Present no ph;e!oal obBtaetee to regetable growth — whioh are dr;, anfficiently ptowia, 
and well tilled, when — 

6. The olimate and weather are faTorable to vegetatioii, when the temperaton is mild, and 
rains are fMqnent bnt moderate. 

Zh€t plailtr altaiul tJu toiL — This f^aentl;-asked quaotlon ia eaaily answered, and Iqr 
the WOTd no. A aoil is nerer exhaaatad b; what is added to it, but al«a;a b; what ia re- 
moved. But a little explanation is needed, for although plaster cannot exhaust the acSl, 
plastering is nsnall; tolloved by exhaustion ; and for the simple roMon, that b; ita use 
nothing but anlphate of linte (ammonia ImUrecUy I) ia added, while phosphorio acid, potash, 
mlioa, &o. are removed. A puraa soon gets emp^ if eaglee are eoDatantl; taken ont, thonj^ 
oenle be now and then put in. The crop* which plaster enablea the flumer to remoTe from 
Oe swl eihauata it Bnppoae that a few baahela of plaster ndte the ;field of elover upon a 
fidd ten per cent; then, t«o per oenL more. of pboaphorieaeid, potash, An. pau tmta theadi 
Into the «rop than wonM have paiaad had no plaster been uaad. If piaster only be added, 
then the field will be exhanated in one-tenth l«aa time than if nothing at all had been applied. 
Ibiboth caaee, the total amonnt of Tegetattonprodueed imtil exbaoation caperraies will be tha 
Bame, and the amount of aihaosUon the same. In the one inatanoe, the final result mi^t be 
reached In ten ;eara ; in the other, in Mne ;eBn. The differeooe ii nerel; one of time. If 
benefit ia to be derired from the uaa of plaater, it moat be aooonipanled with other manure, er 
its action, howeier good at flrat, will nltimately oease. Manuring a poor ami with nothing 
bnt plaster la attempting to nitatn regetalion on plaster alone ; and lUa, like feeding alul- 
dren on little else than arrow-root, is a atopendons ftally. It ia trying to bnild briok honsM 
wiUiont brick. Planta cannot be made of snlpliate of lime any more tlian men oan be made 
ontof atarch. " Ont of nothing, notlung oomea." neluaitkuplmtii titrenUo/ltuee-ep*' 
Tathn of many lauws rt« eeiueidaut ofnumg cendftfHu. On* tarn, uu eanditieit cm vnfy at! 
fmortMg uAm all ll« otiun bat tlat art pnuHt Ibere i*, th«e can b^ no agtionltoral 
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Hew Xetliod of Seterminiiig S'itrogen. 

Ita. BncMoM, ti Dublin, bis presenUd to tiis Chemiotl Societj % oonunaniMtion re- 
qMOting ft new pToe«H for Ntinwtiiig nitrogen. There u« two modiflaftUonB of his method. 
Th« fint aerred for determining the compmtive amooDt of idtiogeu and carbonio sold 
Armed dming tha eombostion of an uotiied orguiio mbetuioe. It ijid not differ widely 
from Liebig*! ^ooeee now In use, exoept thftt exide of nerenrr, diliitod with oxide of oop- 
ptf, w>B employed ftor boimng the rabatuuw, nod nhlorate of potash waa placed at the end 
of the tube to yield a mpply of oxygen. The abaolnle method rsMmbled Dnmaa'B in prin- 
ciple ; earbonkte of manganeae, however, being the mbatuioe employad fbr the production 
vt oarfocBic aoid, and wme peonUar arrangemBOla being introdooed, etpeoially in the 
moeiTsr over the mercnry trough. These prooassea had been worked ontin Bonsen't labont- 
tory ; and were equally applioable to tiie determination of tdtrogen ia noh siiMaiicea as the 
TCgMo-alkaloida, in uitrataa, or in aalta of nni»nnl«. 

phMphats of Lime— A Hew Taat 

Thi action of boradc add npon the phosphate oT lime, as described by 0. Tlssier tn the 
CempM Bauht, (Paris,) is eiceedingly interesting to agticnltnral chemiBts: If to an Mid 
solation, uther nitric or mnriatia, eoQtainiQg phosphate of lime (or a solnble phosphate and 
chloride of lime) and an exaeaB of boraclo aoid, there be added borate of soda in anfficient 
qnanlitf to saturate the acid which holds the phosphate In solation, no borate of lime is 
precipitated, bnt all the phoiphorio add is thrown down in the form of phosphate of lime. 
This precipitate has not a Tariable eomposition, like that formed by being saturated with 
ammonia, but has a constant oompogition and a well-defined formula- It corresponds with 
that for which Benelloa gives the formula, 8 Ca. 0, S P 0*, and which conluns phosphoric 
■eid, 49-09; time, SO-?!. This method of precipitating pbosphoric add from its solutioD will 
greatly facilitate the determination of the quantity of phosphates eontained in soils and 



Talae of Boil-Asalywi. 

Ac a late meeting of the Farmera' Clab in New Tork, Prof. H^ies addneed the follow- 
ing □ironinatanoes, as showing the value of soil-analysae: — At the meeting of the National 
A«rieultnral Bodety in Waahington, Mr. 0. W. Gostis stated that he waa owner of the 
Ariingtou Estate, containing some 6000 acres of land and^sevenl hundred n^T-oes. For 
eeveral years he had foimd it Qcoessary, in order to pay his own expenses and those of hi* 
&mily, (iuoloding the n^roes,) to mortgage the eetate. He had an analysis made of hia 
toiJ, with a view to ascertain its defidencies for a wheat crop, and, nnder proper inabnotitma, 
he had thoee deBoiendee sapplied; and "Now," said be, " gentlanso, I can say, instead of 
mortgaging my estate, I am continually lessening the mortgages I had previously obt^ed, 
and this year I have ten thonsand bushels of wheat tor Hi« miliar, while antil the analysia 
was made I never was able to sell a single bushel of wheat above what was used for the 
hands." Hr. John Jones, of Delaware, the lai^est wheat-grower within two hmdred oulea 
of Washington, said he bought a &nn for $10 an acre, whieh be agreed to pay in small 
Instalments and on a feiy long mortgage ; the owner b«ing glad to sell at that low price and 
on Ihoae easy terms. When he oommoiDed operations, his first crop of wheat was some seven 
or ei|^t bushels to the aers, on the plan of cultiVBtion asoal in the ndghborhood. He sent 
his soil North to have it analysed. On the basis of the analyris he planned his operations ; 
and, " Oentlemeai," sud h», "I raised a larger crop of wheat than any ether man within the 
some distanoe of Washington. The aassaaon this year valoed my land at $70 an aare^ oal- 
enlating tVom the value of the enp of wheat" Thaae eases had come under his (Prof. M.'a) 
tupervinon, and the preparation which he recommended, after analysing the soils, was a 
mixture of guano wilii bones lUssolved by sulphorie add. They hod added sulphate of 
smtnop'^ whleh had coat them only as muoh as the oarting of bom-yurd manure had usually 
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oort. Tlie eoila of thoM gentlemen eonUined r&ther more potaih thui luiuL But he bid 
jct to find the firet soil irhioh ii not capable of being benefited b; the additum of the mptr- 
phosph&te of lime. 

Fhoipbatea in Turnips. 

IiiBBJO, in hU reoent work, sppeiulfc the following note on the unannt of pboBph>te« loaaA 
in turnips. The note oooon in aonneoHoD with the fi^owiiig Mtit«noe, lad hse Bpectal 
reference to Bome experimeiite of Msbbib. Lswm and Oilbeit, of BojiUitd, which are in o^ft- 
sitioo to (he TiewB of Liebig: — 

" The Bmall pereeutaga of photphata* oontained in the turnip is the reaaon whj, in Qar- 
man; and Franoe, there is often obtuaed after grain a stubble arep oC this root in the same 

The note is as fallows: — 

" If we calcnUte from the results of Mb-mtiyaaa the quantities of phoephorie aoid whi«k 
are required respectiTalj by a wheat erop, Including grain and sb«w, and b; a turnip crop, 
including roots and leaTee, we Bnd thst wheat remoTos less of this substance from the waO 
than turnips. Thie result is apparenllj in eontradiotton to tiie bat so well establiilied bj 
praoUcal experieooe, that wheat requires more abundant aiqiplies of phoi^oiia a^d in the 
Boil than the turnip. The two facta become reoonuiled when we take into aooonnt the longer 
time that the latter has in which to aconmulate tliia mineral ingredient. 

" The turnip requires phosphoric aoid to be supplied thrcngh the whole of its long period 
of growth, four or fiT« mouths, bat muforiD]; and bIwbtb in small quantity only in a gim 
time. Wheat needs the greater share of its phocphorio add daring the growth of the seed. 
This is the period in whioh, as practiCBl men beliere, Oie soil suffers the greatest — is niost 
exhansled. If the wheat-plant finds a sufficient quantity of phosphoric acid within reach of 
its roots during the few weeks in which its seed is formed, then eaeh kernel attains a full and 
normal deielopment ; if there be a sl^iht deficienay of phosphoric acid, then the seeds an 
lees numerous or loss large ; if the defioieney be very oonuderable, thm nothing but stzaw 
Is produced. 

" Tho qnanti^ of phoephorie acid which a wheat soil should eonldjn does not therefore 
stand in relation to tha vaxa total whioh the plant needs, but to the qnantily which the ker^ 
nels require dnrii^ the period of their development. 

" When we compare tLe quantity of phosphorio add whioh the sad muat yield to a wheat 
crop daring the month In which its seeds are forming, with that needed by a turaip-erop b 
any equal spaoe of time, it is plain that wheat requires the presence of a far larger amount 
of this indispensable body in the soil than tlte tondp. This la a &ot not to be disre^rded 
in maaoring the soil for theee cropt. 

" The produce of a field stands related to the amount of that minttal lagteditfit vhieh ito 
soil oontains in smallest quauti^. 

"As a general rule, the manuring of a field should not be calculated fMm the sun total 
of mineral ii^redients wbich the plant takes ftom the soil, but most be proportioned la 
that muTimnm of theee substanees wMeh is required by the plant in a certuu period of ita 
growth." 

In respect to the above, Mi. 8. W. Johnson, of Kigland, in a letter published in tb* 
ITorking Farmer, sayi; — 

" The above makes evident how neoeesaiy it is that not only the kind and qnaatify at 
nibstanoes removed by a plant fivm the s<al be oonddered, but also the time aitd dronm- 
itances in which the supply should be made. The latter are of equal momsot with the 
formw. Plants differ phynologieally and Btruotnrally. Theee differenoea nnst be investi- 
gated, and taken into aeecnnt. The chemist has hitherto too much neglected thcan. Hehaa 
attempted in many oases to deduae (he whole Ust of ths plant's ohemloal needs torn !(• 
ehemioal analyns. Notiiiiig ooold be more failaeious. He has found that an average avp 
of wheat and turaipB oontaln nearly the sane araonnt of phosphoric add. He cannot, 
therefore, eonolnde that, so far, as this ingredient is concerned, tiiey will iMrth flonrish eqiuDj 
in the same soil." 
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Heaira. Lawes tind Qilbert deduoed from thnr eiperimcnta tLat tnnupi raqnire mor» 
^oaphorio said in Uie soil th&n wheat, bemige ttut, on what tike; oocaidered ui eihaoBtcd 
•oil, the addidon'of mparpho«pbAt« it iinw enablid them to ruM tm^ipe. Prof. IJeMg, in 
Us naw irork, has olyected to this that th« soil 1TM not eihanstcd, as is prored b; the foct 
tlkat it jielded tolenb1« erops of whsst; and ezpT«fla«8 his belief that the yield of tomipa 
vas not dne to the supply of phoaphorio acid, bnt to the Bolrent action ezeroiBed on the 
liilicatwB of the soil by the free sulphorio acid of the agrionltnral mperphogphate vliich was 
•fpUed in large quantities. The consideTatioae oont^ned In the aboTe note esplun why 
wheat reqolree a soil richer In phosphoric add than the turnip does. 

It is an interesting fket that a soil does exist wUeh prodnoes wheat, bnt reftisas entirely 
to grow tncnips, as the eiperimental soil of Mesani. Lswes and QilberL In the minority of 
oases we shoald expect the rerene. This shews the danger of too hasty generalization, and 
the Inportanoe of baTing a thorongh knowledge of all the drenmstanoes which act in any 
piirticnlar case. 

On the Amountf of Aamonia and Hibio Aoid in Sain Water. 

At the British Asioolation, Dr. Qilbert and Mr. Lawes ecmmonioalod the resnlts of their 
hTCBtigationa on the amonuts of ammonia and nitric add in rain water. Their resnlta daring 
many montiis of the last two years wars tabulated and compared with those of Bcnsnnganlt ; 
tbe peat reenlt being that rain water oontains not qnite raie part of nitrogen to the mlllioa 
bi the form of anmumia, and abont At* parts to the million in that of nitric aoid. The 
ammonia is fbnnd in lai^ert quantity in mists and dews, as might natorally be expected from 
ita bdng erolTed at the snrfboe of the earth, and bdng absorbed by any moistare. In answer 
to qnestions pat to him afterwards, Dr. Gilbert staled that the nitric add was found most 
kbandaatly after storms, and Taried Teiy greaUy at different periods of the year. The amount 
of ammonia which deeoended in a month's r«in was more constant. The dootor etpressed his 
l^linion, hot with Jiesitatioii, that nitria add and ammonia were about eqnally efBcient in 
supplying nitrogen tbr plants; and therefore, as nitna add is the mere abundant in the atmo- 
sphere, he concdved that it afforded actually tlie larger quanti^ of asote to the vegetable world. 

Boussingatiit has recently published some additional researches on the aboTe nibjeet, from 
which it appears that tlie run of the country contains leas ammonia than that of the d^, and 
tkat the ammonia is men abundant at the beguuiiiig than at the end of a shower. He has 
also examined the daw, and always fimnd it to contain amrnoma. Tbe proportions by sereral 
trials were six nnlligTamnies to the litre; but the amodnt is rednoed to 1-02 after a rainy 
day. On the 14th to the ISlh of HoTsmber, a thick mist prerailed so rich In ammonia that 
the water had an alkaline reaction ; a litre of the water contained abont two decigrammes of 
aarbcmate of ammonia. SoTenty-flTe rvns, including the dew and mist exandned, ooatainad 
as a mean half a milligramme of ammonia. The great quantity of ammonia ooalained in the 
■dst appears interrating in ita bearing on T^etable pathology; in (kct, slthongh ammonia in 
■mall quantity is IkTorable to TSgetatioa, a lai^ proportion wonld be injurious, and would 
diow its effeets, espedally on the iearea of flowers. MoreoTer, snob a storm might have a 
deleterious inflnence upon resjuration, and especially on the lnn|p of persons with polmooary 



S'ew Theoriei ia Agricnltaral Sdmee. 

H. Baddbimobt, proftesor of chemistry at the Faonlty of Sdeneea at Bordeaux, has pnb- 
Kdied a work "On the Existence of Interstitial Currents in Arable Soil, and tbe influence 
lAich they exert on Agricnltore," in whioh, after a long stndy of the subject, he states that 
fliere is a natanX prooeas at work by whioh liqnid onrrents rise to the snrfaee fr^m a certain 
impih in the ground, and thus bring up materiala that help either to maintain its fertility or 
to moiUfits charaotar. Hany phenomena of agrionttnre and of TOgetation baTs at different 
tinea bsto obserred, wUdt, hitherto iuexpUoable, are readily explained on^this theory. 
Bash, for'Vample, the ii^mremants which take plaoe In flOlowa; and there is reason to 
bcUere that these onrrents materially inflnenee the rotation of crops. 
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In Gennuij, Schlraden is Mtnustmg mneli Bttention bj hia mftstMly Tinrs on the pb* 
DomBna of T^eUidon ; and it will larpriw nuny toh«&rth^he kdmitiof no ralation b«t«Mn 
the fertility of a soil and the quantity of fertilliiiig Dwtten expeDded upon it "The good- 
neoB of tho wit," he sayB, "de{»eiid< upon its inoTganie oonstitiuiita, so Ikr, at least, aa Uu^ 
an Bolnble in water, or throogh aontina«d aotion of Mrbonie acidj and the more abniMlMit 
and Tariaiu theae aoIatioiK, the more fmitfU is the ground." Argaing tma this Tiew, it 
ia not richnen of iwU or hnmtu that prodoow the moltiplied wietiee of Alpine pUsts in Q«p- 
nuuiy, or the abeanoe of it tJiat prodaoea but few. "SolnUa ndneivl comtitDanta" are shown 
to be the characteriBtio of onr oolUTuted field; and '•an agrioaltaral plant" li daflned aa obb 
•'dialingniahed from wild indiTidoala of the same apacieB by pecoliM' qoalitiaa whid conati- 
tnle lie Stneat (or onltnn, and which depend i^>on a nuxiileation of cheauoal aotion." Iba 
unaiing yield of Indian eon in Meiioo — ^m two hundred to aiz hondrad-fbld — ia aomething 
wbicb, with all ear akill, we mnnot aooompliah, and is a fMit in favor of tlie argument "(hat 
in DO case do the organic subatanoea aontvned in the groand perform any direct part of the 
nntrition of planta." The anniul deati^otion of oi^anic matter all OTer ^e earth ia estimated 
at one hundred and forty-fiTe billions of ponnds, equal to two and one-fourth lulliona of cobio 
feet; and if all Tegetation depends on organic matter for nntrition, to aatisty this conanmp- 
tion "Uiere must have been, Ave thousand years back, ten ftmtdeep of pure organic anbatauM 
on its Burtiioe." Another illoetnljan ia fumiahed by taking the number of oattle and other 
aidmala in France in a f^ven year, (1844,) and obserring the amount of food they constDtM. 
The process of nntrition would r«qnire 7 6, TBS, 000,000 ponnda of organic matter; aix time* 
more than the whole number contribute of organic matter towaida r«firoduotion, and in ena 
hundred yeara "the whole organic material of the oonntry would be oonaamed." 

Again : look at a f(u*m. How much more ia carried off from It than ia given back againl 
Generally the amount of ita yield ia three timea greater than that of ths organio matter it 
receivee; while of the manure applied, the greater part ia not taken up, bnt imperceptibly 
decomposed. Carbon is the moat important of tbt oonatituents of planta : an acre of angar 
plantation produces TSOO ponnds of eaoea, of which 1200 ponnds are oarbwt, and yet sngar 
plaatations are rarely manured, and then only with the aahe* of the burnt cane*. With 
bananas the resnlt is stilt more striking : the yield la 9S,000 pounds of fMit inayear from a 
single acre, and of this 17,000 ponnda — more than a llfth — is carbon; and the same acre will 
give the same return year after year for twen^ or thirty years j and the ground at tbe cod 
of that time will be richer than at tiie commenoement, trom nothing more than the decay «f 
the lai^ leaves of the plant. Here in Europe, too, the difference In weight and in carbm 
between the seed and the produce has often been noted : in wheat, S9 per cmt; in red clover. 
1 6S per cent ; and in peoa, 881 per cent Theae facta afford evidence of a supply of carbon 
derived fWmi other sources than those comnonty supposed to ezist; and while we know ttet 
seeds will germinate and Imoome vigorous planta in pore qnarttoee sand, or in cottra-wool, 
or en a board, we seem to have proof that the chief sonroe of supply ia the atmosphere. Tliia 
is an interesting point, which further reaearcb will verif^: 8ohl«den ^ows the proceaa to be 
eminently simplo. He saya, in his work, of which a tranalatioD has been published by th« 
Hortiaaltarol Society — "According to Link, Sohwarti, and others, an acre of water-meadow 
contains 4400 pounds of hay, which, when dry, contains 46'8 per cent of carbon. The bay 
then yields 2000 ponnds of carbon, to whioh 1000 pounds may be added for the portion of 
the year in which the grass ia not cat, and the root*. To produce these 8000 ponnda of car- 
bon, 10,980 pounds of carbonic acid is requisite, which may be rtdsed to 12,000 pounds, to 
compensate for the nightly expiration. Now, Scbnbler has riiown that an acre of so wretohed 
a grass as Poa mtnua exhales in 120 days (too low a compntAtion) of active vegetatieo, 
6,000,000 ponnds of water. To supply the exigencies of the plants, therefore, it is i^ 
neeeasary fbr the meadow to imbibe S) grains of carbonic aeid with eveiy poimd of water. 

Mr. Lawes has tbond, also, that in a plant of any one of our ordinary oropa, more tlaa 
200 grsins of water must paaa throngh it for a rii^e grain of BoBd anbatanee to aoonmoIatB 
within it He statM the evaporation tnto aa acre of wheat during the period of its powtb 
to be 114,seD gallona, or 78,610,000 gallons per square mile. With clover, it ia rather mM«: 
with peas and barley, leaf. When we apply these oalenlationa to • eoouty or a kingdom, we 
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an iMt in the msgnitade of th« prooeeaea b; wbieh nttore works; bat we see the more 
clearly that, on anch & eoala, the quajititj of material supplied bj the air, thoagh minute to 
the indiTidnal, beoomea rwt in the aggngate. We eee, moreoTer, the necessttj for nnder- 
lltaaditig the relalioDi between CTaporation and rate of growth, and the laws and effecta of 
absorption in soils. A thoosaod pounds of dry oslcareons sand will gtun two pounds in 
weight in twslve honrs when the air it moist, while pore ^rioiiltiiral clay will gain thirtj- 
wrea pound*. 

The toorce of nitrogen comea next to be oonsidered ; and this also is seen to be independent 
of manuree. Herenpon, it is obterted that "onr domestic plants do not require a greater 
■npplj than In a state of nature. A water-meadow which baa never receired any dang, 
yieUs yearly from (brty to flf^ pounds of nitrogen, while the beet plowed land yields only 
aboDt thirty-one pounds. The plants fbr which most dung is osed, as potatoes and tomipB, 
are in fact propartionally tiie poorest In nitrogen." That there is a supply independent of 
the soil, is f^irther seen in the miHionB of hides fomishad every year by the cattle of the 
Pampas, wilhont any dJminQtioii of prodaee; and In the great quantities of nitrogaDoas 
Batters, hay, batter, and cheese, oanied off from pasture-land ; fhr more than is returned by 
the animals fM titereon. Biperimenta with various kinds of plant* on various soils have 
satiafkctorily demonstrated that Inorease of nitrogen in the land and in the crop does take 
^ace, quite itreapeotiTe of snppUe* of maoore. 

With rsspect to ammonia, "it appears that one-thirteenth of a grain in every pound of 
watar is sufficient for the exigencies of vegetation, and there is perhaps no spring-water In 
the muverte which contains so little." Then as to salphnr and phoBphoms, which are also 
among the ooostitnents of plants, the quantity needed in proportian to the tune of vegetation 
is so small, that 640,000th of a grain of snlphnretted hydrogen per catno foot, diffused 
throngh the atmosphere to a height of 8000 ftat, is all that is required. 

The connderalian that cereals would soon disappear from the north of Eorope, if not onlti- 
vatod, and periiape from BeatlT the whole of this quarter of the globe, adds weight to the 
argnmenlH in favor of enlightened attenti<» to the inorganic ooostitnent* of plants. The 
pant ia to bring Uie soil into harmony with the oonditions by which groirth may best be pro- 
moted. Hnoh depends on the nature of the ^oil ; the darkestntolored lands are generally the 
hi^Mst in temperature ; hence the advantage of vegetable mould ; wliile deep, light sands, 
and elay, which toms almost to stone in dry weather, weary and vex the cultivator by their 
anprofitablenees. It la to be remembered, however, Uiat soils which have the highest tem- 
perature of thmr own, may not be those most susceptible of rMelving heat — that is, from 
the ssn, beoaoae Kane lands are wanned by the springs that irrigate them. Here we have 
an explanation of the phenomena of certain soils which are warm in winter and cool In som- 
mer. The application of hnmus evolves heat by the process of oombnsUon ; and eand, lime, 
day, and homos are the eomUnation* needed, the elay being in a proportion of from 10 to 
CO per cent ; if less than 10 per oent, the land will be too light and poor. 

Although SchMdoi's views apply chiefly to Uie practice of Qemaii agrionltariats, they 
will be fbond to bear on the whole sdenoe of cultivation. In summing up, be insista strongly 
on the neoessi^ for eeleoting good seed; that fhim a barren soil, he observes, is likely to be 
more tme to its kind than troni well-manured land. Also, tiiat the time of sowing ehould be 
adapted to the requirements of the plant; rye and barley, for tnstanse, should be sown in 
drier weather than oata. And It will surprise many to read that he advocates a less frequent 
nae of the plow. He holds plowing to be a "necessary evil, on* to be employed only so far 
as neoesrity requlree;" beeause, by the too ftequent loosening of the soil, the decompontion 
of hnmna is so rapid as to overbalance Uie benefit supposed to arise ftam exposure to the 
ataMpheni. He shows, too, that covered fallows are in most case* preferaUe to naked 
fallows, aa the latter tend to waste the valuable qualitiea of the soil; while, in a field town 
with clover, the quantilj of hmnns and carbonic acid is Increased by the leaves preventing 
evaporation. Naked fsUowing is to be adopted only when the soil cannot be loosened in any 
other way; 1>ut there is to be no stand-still; "the notion of rest, so prevalent among oulti- 
talon, ia elearty wrong, except it be rest-from the destructive influence of the plow:" and 
ahnyi miiat it be borne in mind "that manure* do not act immediately on vegetation by 
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m«uiB of Uieir orKsnio conteote, bnt t^- reuon of tht inorganiB sabatmew iridoh Ottj 

Bnoh is a brief Qntliae of Bome of the yimn of one irtio Lolda k high po«iti«n among men 
of BcUnce; and though in Bome partioalaiB the; nmj Baen to ba at Tariance with pnctioe in 
this cotmti^, thera is much in them irorth; the attention of intdiigMit eoltiTBton. It b 
remarkable hair diff^ot branehea of adenoe h^ in adTanelng Uia qnedion, and focls aria* 
in EDpport of the pMlosopher's theories. B7 a recent Inqnirj into the amount aod oatare 
of the rain-fall at the obMrratoiy, Paria, It has been proTed, that tima the iBt of J11I7, 1851, 
to the end of 18G2, the quantity of aiote oombined tiierewith was— omittiiig fractione — 22 
kjiogrammea per acre, being 12 kilogrammea in the fbrm of aiotio aoid, and 10 kiiogranunss 
of ammonia. The qnantity of nnoombined ammonia in the (ame time was 13 kilc^prantmea 
per acre ; and of nncombined azotic acid, 46 kilogrammoB. In the months when aiotic aoid 
was moBt abnndaut, there was least ammonia; the tonner alwayi increaMe with Htom; 
weather. BeeideB these elemenli, the qnanti^ of chlorine preaant waa eqniTalent to 18 kila- 
grannea of marine salt, leaiing out the inaolnble matteia held in sospeoidon. 

In all this we eeam to get a glimpae at tiie law of anppl j and demand in the great Tageta 
tiTe operationa of natore; and we e«e that those who advooate a nor* qiaring employmMt 
of mannroB are not withont good reason for their argnmenta. In the middle of Rsssia, com 
is grown year after jear on the same land, with no other fertiliier than the burnt straw; 
and in parts of Spa^ wheat and barley anooeed each other withont anj manure at all. And, 
withoQt going BO fu for facts, we haie them eloee at band, In one of onr midland oonn- 
ties. A few years ago, the Hot. S. Smith, in the neighborhoDd of BanbDry, Hngl«TMJ in- 
stituted a course of experiments on this Tery point, and with resnlts which are singulaiiy 
interesting. He took a field of four acres, hating a grarelly soil, with clay, marl, and graW 
as the BubBoil. It had been hard worked for a hundred yeara ; but exeept a thorough plow^ 
ing, no Other meana were taken to improve It; not a partiole of manure waa supplied. 
Wheat was then aown in ain^e grains, three inches ^>art, and in rows a toot apart, 
a apace of three feet being left quite bare between each three rowi, and this was vmr 
tinned in alternate stripea all aoroaa the fidd. The sowing took place at the begining 
of autumn; and in Noienber, when the planted rows began to show, all the interrening 
three-feet spaces were trenched by the spade, and six indies of the sobeoil made U> change 
places with the sorEMe. "lu the spring," says (be rererend sgrioultnrist, "I well hoed and 
hand-weeded the rows of wheat, and atlrred the interrals with a one-horae Boarifler three or 
four times, up to the Tery period of flowering in June." The crop looked thin and miserable 
until after April, when it began "to mat and tiUer;" it did not turn yellow in May, and the 
stalk grew so stout and strong as to bear up wall against the storms. When harrested, the 
result was highly gratifying, for the yield amounted to from thirty-sii to toriy bnabela per 
acre, or rather per half-aere, seeing that as the alternate stripes were left bare, only one- 
half of the field was really planted. The quantt^ of seed used pw half acre waa a little 
more than a peck. 

Adjcining the fleld in which these experiments were carried on waa another wfaieb had four 
plowlnga, ten tons of manure, six or sevoi times as much seed, and yet it gare a quarter less 
to the acre. This might be looked on as an accident, were it net that Mr. Smith haa repeated 
his experiment year after yew, and alwajv irith greater anocesa. Be belierea that if all tlie 
oonditioDS be literally folfiUed, the aame &Torable result may invariably be obtained. No 
manure wliatevar la to be used; and In Ibe aeoond year, the stripe is to be aown which wwa 
left bare in the first; and so on, changing tiom one to the other, year after year. 

Here ariaas the queation as to coat, and in centiaating the expense of plowing widi that 
of apade-labor, he Suds that he takes up only bo much of the subaoil as the atmosphoe win 
readily decompose in the year — fbur, five, or aix inches, deaoandiog graduaDy to two iinte. 
He employs ^x men at 2t. a day, and they dig an acre in five days, making an onttay of flOa. 
for the whole; but as only one-half ia to be dug for the year's crop, the time and cost are 
reduced by oue-half, and thus brought down to the cheapest rate of plowing. The oost per 
acre, in the Instance above mentioned, waa £8 lit, ; the return from the four quartan and 
two bushels of whsat and tiie abaw, £11 lit., leaving a profit of £8. It slioiild be wkr 
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itood timt the east inolades rates, Mies, iaterest, souifrmg, le&ping — in short, all tiie open- 
tioni from digging to harvenL 

The palish in vhioll lir. Smitli raaidea oontaioB two hundred vheat-growiag acres ; ha 
ealonUlsB that fifty laborers would baye dug these in two moathB and eight dayt, so that, 
iMginning the last week in September, all would be finished by the first week in December, 
IsftTing fiTe months fbr the occnrreooe of cMoalties and tbeir repantioQ before the crop has 
grown. Eia tjtUan, after the first plowing, it will be seen, is baaed entirelj on ipade- 
iiuiandri/; he Is of opinion, that it is ^plioable to thonBands of acres "of hitherto imprao- 
tioabla and oDreotiuieiatiiig olaj." 

Sohleideu and Smith agree in theiT faith in nature's unassisted fertiUiing powers, if not in 
Aur mode of clearing the waj for the sxereiM of those pawete. The system of t^e latter 
•Mnbines &Uoir withoat loss, for the yield is doable ; natnra is left to drop the ammooia, and 
the time is giren for its eombinstion with mineral matters in the eoiL The atmosphere cod- 
t^DS >n the orgauio elements of wheat, and if the gronnd be kept stirred, nnomsted, and 
loeeened to a suitable depth, they will find their way in; and nitrogen eren, as late eiperi- 
Mants demonstrate, will be absorbed. As for inorganic constitamts, Mr. Smith belisTes that 
the; always exist in sufficient ahondance, if sought tot by frequent dig^png. 



Oa^Uorr Attraotion of the Soil 

FBmnnmerons obserratians which hare been made at ^fierent tunes on the pccnliar ap- 
pearance of the sni&oe of soils, clays, &a., daring the wann sammer months, and the fact 
that they, when eoTored with boards, stones, or other materials, so as to prerent them from 
sopporting regelation, become, in a oomparatiTely short time, moch more prodactiTe than 
die atljaoant ancovered soil, led to the belief that the sott possesaed some power within 
itarif , adde from the roots of plants, of elcTating salable materials from deep eovroes to the 

To throw some l^t npon the sabject, in Uay, 1852, I sank three boxes into the soil — 
oott, for^ Inches deep ; another, twenty-ei^t inches deep ; and a third, foorteen inches deep. 
All three of the boxes ware sixteen inches square. I then placed in the bottom of each box 
three pomuls of snlpliate of magnesia. The soil to be placed in the boxes aboTc the sul- 
phate of magnesia, was then thoroughly mixed, eo as to be uniform throughout ; the boxes 
were then filled with it. This waa done on the 25th of May, lBo2. After the boxes were 
filled, a sample of soil was taken from eaoh box, and the pmeentage of magnesia which it 
oontuned aoeorately detemlned. On the 28th of June, another sample of surface soil was 
tak«tt from each box, and the percentage of magnesia carefully obtained as before. The re- 
■nlt in each ease pointed out clearly a marked increase of magneeia. 

On the ITth of Jnly, a sample of the surlhce B<dl was taken for a Uiird line from each box, 
and carefnlly examined fbr the magnesia. Its pereeoti^ was found to be Tery perceptibly 
greater than on the 28th of the preceding montL On the I6lh of the months of Angost and 
September fbUowing, similar examinations seTerally were made, with the same evident gn- 
dual inorease of the magneda in the snr&ce soiL 



The following are the results as obtained ; — 



Fereeatage of magnesia, Har 3: 
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Before the middle of Gotober, when it was intended to make another obserration, the fall 
T«ins and ftoats had eommenoed; on this account the obeerrations were diecontinued. The 
dBr*ti<m of the magneda, as shown in the abore experiments, depends upon capillary attrao- 
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tioo, or tlM pTopat^ wliioh moat bqnid* hare to rise ia tobee, or between pUoa and onrred 

The minnte iutenUon between the partielee eoniwdag the soil are, to ill inteota and pnr- 
poeee, amall tabea, and aot aa laoh in elmtiag moUtore from below to tlie rarfaoe. The 
pmtlelei held in iclnlian by the water are likewise eleratMl with it, and aie left, on the era- 
poration of the water, distribnted throng^oat the earfaea toil. This espUins the reason why 
■lanares, when implied far a ahort or longer time upon the rarfaoe of Mdle, penetrata to lo 
slight a depth. Erer; agrienltarist Is aoqaaiiited with the fiurt that the aoil direoUy under 
bis bam-j&rd, two feet below the mirfaoe, {that is, any soil of any ordinary fineness,) is qeite 
as poor as that oorered with boards or otherwise, two fftet below the torfaoe, in his me»dow ; 
the former h«Ting been for yaua directly under a mannre-heap, while the latter, perhaps, 
has nerer had bam-ytrd mamm witUn many rods of it. The former hM really been Kmdii^ 
its solnble mat^ala to the rarfkm aoil, the latter to the snrfaoe soQ and the vegetation 
grown near, or npon it, if nnoorered. 

The oapilUry attraotion must Taiy rery mnch in different s<»ls ; that is, some have the 
power of eleratiiig solnbls materia to the BOrbee from mo^ deeper eonrees than others. 
The pores or iaterstiees in the soil oorreapond to os^iUary tabes. The less the diameter of 
the pores or tubes, the lughsr the materials are elarated ; henoe, one Tery important eon- 
eiderslion to the agrioiiltnriBt, when ha wishes nators to aid him in keeping hie soil fertile, 
ia to seonre soil in a fine state of meohanioal diTiuoD and of a lugh retentiTs natore. Nothing 
n than to see oertain soils retain their fertility with the annual addition of 
re than oertain others. In foot, a given qnantily of manars on the formsr 
n thwr fartili^ for ssraisl yean ; while a similar addition to the latter 
qnlta loses its good effbote in a sin^e season. The former soils hare inTsriably the rooke, 
uineralsi Ita. wliioh eompose them in a fine state of diTisJon; while the latter hate thmr 
parlioloa more or less sandy and ooarse. — 8. U. SALuarai, M.D., m JVsirif Amur. 

Benefit of Srongliti. 

It may be a oonsolatim to those who hare fait the influenoe of long and protracted dry 
weathsr, to know that drooj^ts are ods of the natural oanses to restore the oimstitaenta «f 
oiops and renovate ooltiTated soils. The diminntion of the mineral matter of oultiTatad 
Bails lakes plaoe fivm two oansee : 

1. The qnsoti^ cf minen^ matter earned off in orops, and not returned to the soil in 

2. The mineral matter earned off by rain water to the sea by msaos of tneh-watar streams. 
These two oanses, always in operatiim, and oounteraotad by nothing, would in time render 

the earth a barren waste, in which no Terdnre would qnioken and no eoUtary plant l^e 
root. A rational iystetn of agrioolture would obliterate the first oanse of sterility, br always 
restoring to the toil an equirslent for that whioh is taken off by tiie crops; but as this is 
not done in all oases, Providenoe has proTided a way of Its own lo oounteraet the thrilUess- 
neia of man, by institnling drou^ls at proper periods, to Ining up troa the deep parts of 
the earth food on whioh plants might feed when rains should ag^ &11. The manner in 
which droughts exercise their beneOoial influraoe is as fcUows : — During dry weather, a oon~ 
tinnal eraporation of water lakes plaoe from the sorfhoe of the earth, which is not rapplicd 
by any fh>m the elonda. Tbe eraporation from the surface createa a vacuom, (so fkr as the 
water is concerned,] which is at onoe filled by the water rising up tmxD the subsoil of tbe 
land ; the water from the subsoil is replaced ftvm the nsxt below, and in this manner the 
oirenlation of water in the earth is the rererse to that whiob lakes place in wet weatiier. 
This progress to the surfMe of tbe wat« In the earth manifMa itself BbriUngly iu the dry- 
ing up of springs and of riTers and streams whleh are supported by springs. It is not, 
howeier, only the water whioh is brought to tbe sorfcee of tiie earth, bat also all that which 
the water holds in Bolutioa. These sobatanoee are salts of lime, and magnesia of potash and 
soda, and, indeed, whaterer ths subsoil or deep strata of the earth may oonlun. The water, 
on reaahing the Burfaoe of the soil, is eraporated, and leavee behind the unarat aalta, ^Aioh 
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I will hen ammwata — namelj, lime, aa &ir-BUked lima ; magDcua, as UT-el>ked mtgnens ; 
phiwphkte of lime, or boae-earth ; lulphate of lime, or plutar of Puia ; carbonate of potaah 
and Bodk, wiOi tUloato of poUah and coda, and slao chloride of aodimn or eommon salt, — all 
indiapenaable to the growth and pradiuition of planls whieh are used for food. Pore nun 
water, lu it faO*, wotlld dlSMlro but a vtry email proportton of aome of theee BnbBlauaea ; 
but when It beeomai loaked into the ««Ttfa, iPtberA bAOODee strongly imbned with earboDlo 
aaid ftom the deoompoeitioD of regetabls matter in the aoil, and thnji acqairee the property 
of readUj disBolTing ninerala on whioh It before oonld have Tery little influMwe. 

I waa tnt led to the ooniidaration of the ftbore ■nbjeots by floding, on the ra-eiamination 
of a soil which I analyied three or four yean ago, a larger quantity of a partianlar mineral 
nbetanoe than I at flrot fonnd, as none had been applied in the mean time. The thing waa 
diScnIt of explication ontil I remembored the late long and protracted drought. I then alao 
nmembered that in Zaoateoaa and in aereral prorinsee In Sonth America, Boda was ob- 
tained tnao the bottom of ponde, whioh were dried in the diy, and agun filled Dp in the 
way, eeaaon. Aa the abore eipUnttioD depended on the prindplee of natoral philoBophy, 
I at ones InatitDted seTeral experiments to prore ita (rath. 

Llto a glass cylinder waa placed a amall qnanti^ of chloride of barimn in lolation ; this 
waa then filled with a dry aoH, and for a long time cxpo«ad to the direct raya of the asn on 
the Bnrhce. The soil on the anrfaoe of 0» cylinder mt npw treated with aolphnrio add, 
and gare a copiona precipitate of aalphate of baryta. 

The experiment waa raricd by mbstitating chloride of lime, snlphate of loda, and car- 
bonate of potaah, for the chloride of barinm ; and on the proper reagenta b^g applied. In 
ercry inatanoe the preecaoe of those eobetAneee were detected in largt qnantitiea on the sor- 
face of the loil in the cylinder. Her«, then, waa proof poaitiTe and direct, by plain eiperi- 
Dients in ohemiitry and natoral philosophy, of the agency, the ultimate beneficial agency of 
drongbta. 

We see, therefbre, in this, that CTen those thinga wUoh we look npon aa erils by Prori- 
denoe, an blessings in disgnise, and that ve shoold not Dmnnnr even when dry seaaona 
afflict Qe, for they, too, an fbr onr good. The eariy and the later run may produce at once 
abundant crops ; bwt dry weather is also a beneficial dispensation of PnTldenoe, in bringing 
to the surface food fOr htore crops, which otherwise would be forerer useless. Beaaonafale 
weather is good for the pnsent ; bnt droughts nnew the storehouBes of plants in the soil, 
and foroisb an abundant Bopply of nutriment for fUnn crops. — Jawis Hiaaws, Mary- 
ttmd StaU Chtmiit. 

Vev Hetiiod tX Vi&ag uid DinoMn^ Bcnwa. 

At * recent meeting of the Hillsborough Agricollaral Society, at ManoheBter, New Hamp- 
shire, Oonenl Riddle being called npou by die pnaident to niate his experience in the uae 
of gnaoo and other special manures, made some aCatementa in ngard to the way of dis- 
solring and using bones, of wliicb the fallowing is a condensed snnuaory \- — 

Oenersl Riddle took alxty gallons of ley from ojater-aheU lime to two handred poands of 
bones, and boiled them together a few hours, aod the bones ware all dissolved or reduced to 
a powder. A bushel of lime, he says, will make six gallons of ley ; and farther, that bones 
disaolved or reduced in this ley make a dry powder, which may be applied like ashes. He 
pat a gill of this powder to a hill, on twenty rowa of com, and omitted it on five rows 
throagh the field. There was an aatoniahing dlOerence in the appearance of these different 
portions of the field. The com where the bone-duat waa applied was much the largest, and 
of a far deeper green in color. — ffaih'i VaOej/ Farmer. 

JiM^a TUty Fropoottoiu- 

Th» fdlowing fifty proposiliomi are copied tnim the recent work of Liebig on Agricultural 
Chemistiy, or bis reply to the statements and experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Qilbert. 
These fifty proporitiooa are cliUmed by him to be distinct truths, estabUahed by the 
roDcarfihrrii of cbeDUstry aa applied to agricnlton. 

r. r.,.i ^,V..l.)HUIL' 
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The grovUi of ft p'uit prMapposes a germ, a aaed ; the luid-plaiit raqnireB m, soil ; witk- 
ont the atmoBphere, wiUkoat moiitiire, the plut does not grow. The wardi soil, abnosphen, 
and moiiturs are Dot of themnlTM conditiona; theM are lims, olaj, Mud-milt, wilt ori^n- 
ating from graiut«, trom gneUa, trma mioa-elate, ft-om olaj-alale, all eotirelj different in 
their oompoaitioiis and qoalities. The word loil a a ooUeotire word for a large anmber <d 
conditions. In a fraitAil b(^ theae ooDltitiona\re sombined in preporUoiu adapted to Tes- 
table growth; in an nnprodiietiTe Mil tome of them are wanting. In the tuata mum«F, ^ 
irordB matuirt and atmo^here inolnde a plnralitj of temu or oonditioos. The chemiet, irith 
the roeans at hU commaod, analyxM til kinda of mU; h« analyua nanaret, the air, and the 
water ; he resolTea the oollsotiTe wordi whioh ezpreoa the mm of the oonditioni of Tegetahle 
growth into (hnr einglg faotore, uut, in hii eiplanatioiu, nbatdtutct tha indiTidoal for the 
combined ralaee. In thia prootea, it it eTident there it nothing hypathetlaal. If it paea for 
a pBrfeotly-eetabliahed trath that the soil, the atmosphere, water, and manures exeroiae a 
inflaenoe upon the growth of the plant, it is no lesa beyond doubt tiiat thia infloenee it 
entirel; due to the conatitiieiiLts of the toil, ko.; and the protince of the ohenust Is to set 
theie iDgredients before tht ejea of those ooonpied with Tegetable onltivatlon, and to illus- 
trate their qualities and relalians. 

1. Plants in general darire their carbon and nitrogen fMm tha atmosphere; carbon in the 
form of carfaonio aoid, nitrogen in the form of ammonia. Ptota water (and ammonia) thtj 
recelTe hydrogen. Their anlpfaor eomea from anlpharic add. 

2. CultiTated in airila, sitoationB, and elimalea the moat rariona, plants oontun a owtUn 
number of mineral substances, and, in Ikot, ^ways the same eubataDces, whose natuie is 
learned from the oompoution of the ash. These ingredients of the aah were ingredianta of 
the toIL All fMiitftil toila contain a oertwn quantity of them. They are absent from ko 
aoil in which plants flouri^. 

8. In the produce of a field ia carried off and remored from the soil the entire quaatitj 
of those Boil-ingr«dienta which have beoome conatitnant« of the plant. The toil it riohar at 
aeed-time than at harvest The oompooUon of the soil ia changed after the hajresC 

i. After a series of years, and after a oorresponding number of harrtats, the produotiTe- 
neas of a field dimizuahea. When all oth«r oonditlont rewain onohanged, the soil akiie 
becomes different from what it was previously ; tha change in ita oompouUcn ia the pro- 
bable cause of ita becoming unprodiiatiTe. 

6. By means of mannree, as stable-dung and animal exonmanta, the loat fertility nty b« 
reetored. 

6. Manures aondst of decayed vegetable and animal mattera, whieh contain a ewtain 
qoantity of soil-ingradienta. The eicrementa of animals and of man repreeent the ashes of 
food burned in the animal or human body; t'.a. the aahea of plants which have been gathered 
from the soil. Id the urine ar« found those ingredients of the plant, derived from the aiul, 
which are soluble in water] the solid exorementa contain those which are insoluble. Mannrea 
contain the materials whieh the consumed crops have removed from the soil. It ia plain that 
by incorporating manures with the soil tha latter receivea again the withdrawn ingrediesta. 
The reatoration of its orij^l compo^tion is accompanied with the recovery of ita original 
fertility. It is oerlain that one of the conditiona of fertility is the presmoe of certun 
mineral LDgredienls in the soil. A rich soil contains more of them than a poor one. 

7. The fnnctions of the roots of plants, in reference to the absorption of ataospherie food, 
are similsj' to those of tlie leaves; ia. the former, like the latter, possess the property «f 
taking up and assimilating earbonio acid and ammDnia. 

8. Ammonia, which is contwned in or added to the aoU, oomporta itself aa a aoil-conttita- 
eut The same is equally (rue of oarbonie acid. 

9. Anttnal and v^etable bodies and animal eierements enter into potreftetion and decay. 
The nitrogen of the nitrogenous mattma it thereby converted Into ammonia, a small portico 
of the ammonia decays (oxydiset) farther into nitric acid. 

10. We have every reason to believe that nitrio acid may replace ammonia in the processes 
of vegetable nutrition ; tt. that ita nitrogen may be applied by the plant to the same pur- 
poses aa that of ammonia. Animal i^ftnures accordingly famish the plant not only with 
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(lum minenl Enbttancsa wbi«h it ii the hnetian of tha Boil Ia foniuh, but also with those 
fonoi of food which it lutnTaUj deriTM from tbe BttDOBphere. This supply ia an addition 
to that qnantit7 which ths atmoqihera oostaini. 

11. Thow fonas of T^etabls Awd oonlalntd in tiie kQ which are not gaaeoiu or volatile 
eat«r the plant thnnigh iti root*. The Tehiol« of thsir transmisBioti ia water, bj the agano; 
of which they Iraoome solable and tmuportable. Many of these kindi of food dissolTe in 
pare waler, othen oiilj in water which oontalna osrbonie kcid or a lalt of ammonia. 

12. All those aabataoeea which exert a soWent action on tnch ingrediente of the aoil aa 
an lliemael*ea inaoliible, oanae, bj their preaenoe, a giTen Tolnms of rain water to take up 
a lai^er qnantity of Tegatable food than it otherwiae conld. 

15. From the progreoaiTa deoaj of tile arganio mattera of manora originaCa oarboaio add 
and amnonis aalte; they eonatitnte an aetive aonrce of aarbonic add in the toil, whereby 
the ta and water preMCit in the aoil are made riofaer in oarlMmio acid tlian they could be in 
their abeenoe. 

14. ^imal manarei not only offer to the plant a eertaiii anuinnt of soil and atmoapherio 
food, bat in thur deoay it tnppUed, in the form of oarbonio aoid and ammonia, aa indispen- 
table meana of rendering aolnble and aTailable to the plant the tntolabte ingredianta of the 
mhI in greater qnanti^ and in aborter time tiian oonld ooonr in the abeence of decaying 

16. Other tUi^ being eqnal, vcfcetation reoeiTea leaa water throngh the soil in warm, 
dry teaaona than in wet yeaia; the harreett In different years stand in relation thereto. A 
field of ^Ten qnali^r yields nnaller crept in dry teaaont; by tfaa tame aTerage temperstore 
the yi^ increasefl to a certvn limit with the increase of the qoanti^ of rain. 

16. Of two fielda — one rioher, one poorer in plant-food— Uie richer yields in dry Baatang 
more prodace than the poorer, other things b^i^ eqnaU 

IT. or two flelda alike b ohataoter, and oontaining an eqoal amount of soil-ingredients, 
one of which, howoTer, haa beddes a sonroe of oarbonie add — Tii. deoomposabla Tcgetabla 
or animal matter — the latter yields more in dry seasons than the former. 

18. The eaiise of tiiis differenoa in yield lice in the nneqoal supply of matters, both as oon- 
oems qoality and qnanU^, whioh the plant recetret ftom the toil in a giTcn time. 

19. All obstacles present in the soil, whieb hinder the solution and abBcrbaUlity of the 
plant-food, proportionally destroy its abili^ to serre as food; they male the plant-food 
intffeotiTe. A oertpn physioal state of the toll It a needAil preliminary condition to the 
efficacy of the food therein contuned. The soil must allow the aoeast of tir and moUtnre, 
and permit the rooti of plants to extend themselTes in all directions, and seek out thetr 
nntriment. The expreesion, tdlurie conditions, comprises cTcry thing neoestary to Togetable 
growth that depends upon the physical qnalitiea and composition of the soil. 

20. All plants need aa nonriahmentjiAupAoriie acid, tufyhiBif aeid. At ottoitu, lime, ntagnuia, 
aodnn. Certainfamilica of plants require silica; those that grow on the sea-ahore and in the tea 
itself require common salt, aoda, and iodine. In some fkmilies of plants the alkalies may 
be in part replaced by lime and magnesia, and mm vend. All these bodies are eolIecti*ely 
designated as mineral food. The atmoapherie food of planta ia oarbonio acid and ammonia. 
Water serres itself aa ftood and alto m a general medium of nutrition. 

21. The bodies that are necaesary aa food for the plant have an eqnal Talne in this respeet; 
i.e. if any one of tiie entire noiaber be wanting, the plant oaonot fiooritb. 

22. Field* which are adapted to the cnltiration of all speeiet of planta contdn all the soil- 
ingredients that are nacesaaiy for these planta ; the words peer or ttr^fnii(fiU, and rich or 
fimffiil, express the relations of these soil-ingredients in quantity or quality. 

Among qnalitaliTe diSeienoes are nnderatood differenoae in the solubili^ of the mineral 
ingredieota, or in their capability of entering the Tcgetable sbnotme throngh the agency of 

Of two soils which contain equal quantities of mineral food, one may be Anitfnl, (con- 
iddered aa rich,) the other nofrnitfal, (oonsidered as poor,) when in the latter these nntritiTo 
«nbstana«a are not free, but exist in the tiAte of ehemloal compound. A body in chemical 
vombinatkiii opposes, by ita attraction fbr the bodies it it comUned with, an obslade to 
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uiother bo^ thmt tends to onita witli it. Tbii oppodtiDii must be oTercome before the two 

wiU unite. 

26. All soils adapted for cnltiTstiaa eontuo Uie minenl natritiTe mattars in both tbase 
famu. Taken together tbtj neprewnt tb« capital of the boO ; the freelj soluble parts are 
ths moTable or aTailaUe eapilaL 

24. The iiDproTeinent — sniiehiiif , Akjng froitfol — of a toil by proper meuis, but iritb~ 
ont addition of Duneral plant-food, inqtllM a oonrerdon. of a part of the inaotJTe, nnsTul- 
able oapitaJ inti> a fbrm arulable for the plant. 

26. The meoiiaaiaal operatiaos of tillage have the olqeot to oTeroome ohemical obstaelee, 
to set free and render directly asaful Uie plaiit^i>od that is in inaalnble ehemical combina- 
tion. This object is aooomplisbed through the pcMiperation of the atmoqthere, of oarbonie 
add, oxygen, and water. This action is sailed wtaUurinff. The preeenoe of standing water 
in the soil, which ants off the aooesa of the atmoqihere to the ohemieal oomponnds in the 
soil, hinders the prooeas of weathering. 

26. FaJlom le ttw period of weathering. Daring Ulow, by means at air and rain, ear- 
bonio add and ammonia are added to the adl. The latter remans theire whon (abstaneee 
are present eapiAle of Sxii^ it, i.t. depriring it of Tolatility. 

27. A toU is ftnitfol for a ptstn species of plant when it contMns the mineral inbetuiMS 
needed by that pUat in proper quantity and proportion, and in a form adapted for enter- 
ing it. 

28. Whan thia soU has beoome onfniithil by eontjnned nee, bylhe remoTal of a seriea of 
orops without repladng the mineral ingredients carried off, it will recover its prodnetiTeneM for 
this kind of plant by lying one or mon eeaaoos in fallow, if, in addition to the solable and 
remoTed ingredienta, it bad ooatained a eertain store of Uie same sabatanoee in an insoluble 
form, wbioh, during the fallow, by mechanical dirision and weathering, are capable at 
beooming soluble. By the qo-called ^rtai tmmanng this result is effected in a shcui«r time. 

29. A field wliiah does not oontain these mineral form* of plant^od cannot beoome froii* 
tvi by lying in fallow. 

80. The increase of, the prodnotiTeness of a Hold by fkllow and tillage, and the remoral of 
soil-iugredienis in the erops, without a return of the latter, Ivinga about, in Sorter or 
longer time, a state of permanent nnfroitfiilneBS. 

81. In order that the ftrtili^ irf a soil be permuieut, the remoTed sabetsnoes must be 
replaced at certain intartals ; t.^ its original eompositioQ most be w est^lighed. 

B2. Tariom speoiee of plants require the same kinds of mineral Ibod to their derelop- 
ment, bnt in nnlik* qnantities, or at different times. Bome onltirated plants need thst 
rilica be present in soluble form in the soil. 

88. When a glT«n fleld eonl^ns a certain amount of aU kinds of mineral plant-food in 
tfiuA proportion, and in suitable fbrm, it will beoome unproduotiTo of a single species of 
plant BO soon as, in oooseqaenee of oantinuous cropping, any single kind of plant-food — t.g. 
soluble silica — la so &f eihanstad tliat Its ijuanti^ is insuffident for a new crop. 

S4- A eeoond plant which does not reqaire tiiis Ingredient (silica, ».g.) will yield tne or 
more crops on the same Binl, beoanse the other, for it neoessary, ingredients, although in 
changed propoiijons, {Lt. not in equal qwmtities, } are yet present in quantity suffieient for 
Its perfect derdopmenL 

After the second, a third kind of plant will flourish in the same fleld, if the remaining 
Btnl-ingredients he enon^ for its wants; and if, daring the growth of these kinds of plant!, 
a new supply of the wanting plant-food (soluUe rilica) has besn made aTailable by weather- 
ing, then, the other oimditions being as before, tiafint plant will again flourish. 

86. On the aneqaal qnanli^ and qnalHy of the oiueMl iugredicnta of the soil, and ea 
the diiFering proportions in which they sarre as food for the different kinds of planta, is 
based the alternation or rotation of crops b general, as well as the peculiar method aoeord- 
ii^ to which it ia carried cut 

88. Other things being eqoal, the growth of a plant, Its inerease in bolk, and its perfect 
dcTclopnient in a giTcn tine, stand hi relation to the entftoe of the organs whoee ftmctioa 
is to take up the food of the plant The quantity of plu|t4bad that is deriTsd from the 
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ttiii<H[>liaT« dapfloda apoii the immber uid nirfkce of Out lekTM; OuX whiob, ii takan Cram 
the Mil, apon the nomber Hid twfiMe of the tooIb. 

B7. K to two plants of the suae speDiea, during the formfttiaii of )«»«■ and roota, ui 
nneqiul Kmoant of noiiri«fatnetit b« offered in the euae ipaoe of time, thmr inoresse of lusa 
is oneqnal in. this time. Thkt pluit which baa nevived more food InoreMes mure, its de- 
Tiinfment ia fMUitftted. Tho tame differenee in groMk is muiftetwhen two pUnie reoeiTe 
the Mme Muoont of (bod, but ia antike forme u to Mlabilitj, 

The rapidly of the darelopmont of a plant ie faailitatad by foniiafalng It with all the 
BM«MUT ktinoapberia and tellnrio nnbritiTe toattan in pioper foim and at the right time. 
The eondilionfl that ihorten the time of deTelopment are the lame aa thoM that eontribnte 

88. Two plants, whose rooti haTo an ijual Imgth and eitondon, do not flonrish so well 
luar or after each o^ier as two plants whose roots, being of mutmoI Imgth, aoqnire thur 
noarishtDetit at different depth* in the unl. 

SO. The nntritire sabatanoas needed bj the plant most aet together in a pven Ume, in 
«lder Uiat the plant att^n Ml d«i«lopment in this time. The more rspidlj a plant derelope 
itself in a gixen period, the moi« food does it need In that time. *»nn>la require more rapid 
■a]4>liaa than perennials. 

40. If one of the oa~operating ingredients of the soil or of the atmosphere be partly or 
entirely deficient, or want thoso qualities that adapt it to alwarption, the plant does not 
deTelop itself in all its parts, or only imperfeotly. The d^Kuney of one ingredient renders 
thOM present ineffectnal, or <timinishas their affeot. 

41. If the absent or dcflcieot eabetance be added to the mU, or, if present, bnt insolnble, 
be tendered soluble, the other eonstitnents are thereby rendered iffiaent. 

By the deficiency or absenne of om neoessary oonstitnent, all the others being present, the 
soil is rendered barren for all thoee orops to the life of which Aat or* eonstitnent is indis- 
pensable. The ioil yields rich crops if that substance be added in due quantity and in an 
aTiilBble form. In tha case of soils of unknown composition, azperiments with individnnl 
mineral manures enable as to aoqiiin a knowledge of the quality of the land and the pre- 
soDoe of the dilfarent Duneral oonstitnents. If, for example, phosphate of lime, prtia alone, 
ia found efficacious — that is. If it increases tha produoa of the land — tUs Is a sign that that 
substance was absent, or present in too small proportion, whereas there was no want of the 
others. Had any of theM other neeeasary mbstwioes been also wanttng, the phosphate of 
lima would bare had no effect. 

42. Tha efficacy of all the mtnsnd Miutitu4ntf of |K« Mil taken together, in a giyen time, 
depends on the co-operation of the atiniupierie axuftfsstiCt in the same time. 

48. The efficacy of the atmo^itrie cotiititutna Id a f^mt time depends on the eo-operation 
of the rmneral eoMf tfuoUi in the same time ; if the latter bs present in due proportion and in 
ainilable forms, the derelopment of the plants is in proportion to the supply and assiniilatdon 
of their atmospheric food. The qnantil; and qnality (araiUbla form) of tha mineral constitu- 
ents in the soil, and theabseneecrpreienoe of the obetscles to tbelr efficacy, (phyrioal qnalitieB 
of the »^,)increaaaor diminish the number and bulk of the planta which may be grown on a 
given snrfaoe. The fiirtA soil takes up from the ur, in the plants grown on it, mon carbonic 
add and ammonia than the barren one ; tUs absorption It In proportion to its fsrtility, and 
is only limited by the 'W^^ amonnt of carbonle acid and ammonia in Ae atmosphere. 

44. WHh tqual wppUu a/ Ai mtna^haie tonditiiim of the growth of plants, the crops are 
in iliieot proportion to the amount of nmural amttitumi* supplied in the manure. 

46. With t^tial UBwie eenditiaiu, the orops are in proportion to the amount of atmetphtrie 
Luairtfiiriifi supplied by the air and Ae toB, (including manure.) If, to the available mineral 
MawtitueutB in the soil, ammonia aad earboaio add be added in the maonre, the fbrtill^ of 
the soil is exalted. 

The union of the Id&tru and oAsoipAcnii auidltiaus and their e(H)per»tion in due quanti^, 
time, and qnality, detemdna the (iubmmhn of prodnce. 

46. The supply of more almospherie food (carbcnie aeid and ammonia, by means of am- 
^imift^t nlta and humus) than the air ean Aimlsh, iiiiiinansn the effioaoy of the mineral 
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Miutitaente preaent in th« soil, in a giTen tima. From th« Mune Borfaee there ia Umi ob- 
tained, in that time, a heaiier produce — parh^« in one jear aa mneli ae in tiro withont thii 
exoett of BttnospheriD food. 

47. /no toUrvA in the miMral /ood of planta, the prodnoa eannot be inoTMsad by adding 
more of the sama Bobatanees. 

49. la a toii rich in Vu atmetpktric JUM qf planU, (rendoivd to by nunnring,) the prodnM 
eaimot be inereaaed by adding more of the eama BubBtanota. 

49. From land rich in the mineral eonititnents, we may obtain in one year, or for a aariM 
of jean, b; the additioo of ammoiiia alone, (Initeaalts,} or of inunna and ammonia, nob crept, 
irithont in anj iraj raBtoring the mineral eubatancea remored in theee erope. The duration 
of thif fertilitj then dependa on the (apply ; that is, tha qtuntity and quality of the minanl 
GonBdtaenta eiuting in the aoll. The ootitiiraad lue of thesa mannrw prodnees, aooner <r 
later, an eihaostiDn of the soiL 

60. If, after a time, tha aoU la to reoorer ita ori^nal fertili^, the mineral rabBtaocae ex- 
tracted from it in a aeriaa of years mnat ba again reetored to it If the land, in the coone 
of ten years, baa gelded ten oro]u, irithout raatoralirai of the mineral anbstanoea remoTcd 
in thoee crops, then we mnat restore Uieae in the dereoth year, in a qnanti^ tenfold that 
of the annnaUy-remored amoont, if the land is again to acquire Uie powor of yiddlng a 
second Hmt a dmllar amae of crepe. 

Weedi in Walki. 

Thi following modea of preTentiog the growth of waeda in grarel-wslk^ are copied from 
the correspoadenee of the London Oanlater'i ChromtU : — 

In order to prevent weeds tram growing on walks, put a layer of gas-lime under the last 
iueh of graTeL Thia also he^ to bind tha graral. 

The following is the way in which I maoaged walka when I was a gentleman's gardener. 
In one situation I held I had three miles of greTel-walks U) keep In order. In winter, when 
there was snfficieat frost to freeie the gravel in tiie mornings, I employed the laborers in 
oleaoing the walks with a baJf-wom oat luroh-broaiii, sweeping baokwarda and forwards, and 
thtm remonng with a new broom what the old ones took off the sorlsce. When the walks 
were covered with moss, it was toraped off with a hoe before the broom was used. Alter 
baring pursued this practioe for bli years, my walks looked as fresh and clean as if tlieyhad 
bean newly gravelled. Last eoMon vary few weeds made Hieir appearance during the snm- 
- mer ; by performing the operation when frost is on the ground, you not only remove all small 
weeds, but yon sweep off most of the seeds deposited there to vegetate the following summer. 
If docks, thistles, or dandelions appear, out out thur erownd and put a llttla salt on than ; 
yoa will not have to repeat the salting twice in one place. 

On the Compoaitioii of the Bait best Adapted fbr Saiiy Forpoaea. 

Tub nature of the salt beet adapted for the dairy has loi^ formed a sul^eot of diaousrion 
among dairy farmers, and many opimons, and aot a few fuudftil pr^udices, exist regarding 
it. It is well known that, for a long time, very deuded opinions existed as to the superiority 
of baj-salt, and at one time the Imports of that variety of salt were oonaiderable. Bay-oalt 
is produced in Spain by the spontaneous evaporation of sea-water, which at high-water is 
allowed to run into shallow ponds, in whieh it is gradually ooneentnted by the heat of the 
son's rays. Tha salt a« depodtad is always in crystals of eonddaralile Am, and general^ c' 
a brownish color. In spite of tha color, it is a very pure salt, and oootaitis but litUa ol the 
magneaian oomponnds preaent in the sea-water, whioh are entirely left in the moth«r4)qnor 
from which the er]>atalB have been aeparatad. 

Lime and magnesia — aspecially the ohloride of magnesia ?^"**"g in salt — have a vsy 
powerful affinity for water, and retain it in considerable qoanti^. The chloride is ev«n a 
deUquescent subBtanoa-~that is to say, it absorbs moisture from the air ; so that a sample of 
salt contAinlog it, even if artifldally dried, will again become moist, if kept for sodw time. 
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For thii reuoa the dTyiteM of ■ ult is nn tiicelleiit criterion of its pinit;, uid, in the a,'b~ 
BCDCO of »n uuIteIb, m^y nrre to guide the pnnih&Ber. 

A8 far u the uae of wit for the dsirj is ooocemed, it seenu obrioos thti ire most mainly 
depend on its purity; and it vta, doabtlaaa, for this reason thM baj-salt itbb formerly 
preferred. 

It is nMeasary to be rem«Tked, bowerer, that the ftrm of the ialt is not immaterial ; and 
that when in fliu poirder it is olearly pTeferabU to large gruns or crystals, and that beoanse 
It sdmite of more borough inoorporatioD with the butter, and its antiseptic effects trill be 
■eonred by the use of a smaller qnanti^ than mnild be neaessaiy if ia large cryslaU. 

As a general mle, the salt now net with in eommerca is ret? fine ; bat initanoes are some- 
times met with in which the magnesia salts are present in oon^derkble qnantity. I hare 
seen epedimeiiB containing as moch as 8 per cent, of <^loiide of magneainm and sulphate 
of magneeia, and snch samplec oontun much water ; ao that the amount of pare salt does 
Bot exceed from 89 to 90 per cent 

Snob salt shonld be carefully avoided for ititj parpoeea ; and aH aar« should be taken to 
oMun it as pure as poM^ile. — Pr^. Andtnon, Bighlimd Ag. Sot. 

Qoalitiei of Paotim^. 
' Ths following remarks on the qualities of pastorage are taken from tiis Transactians of 
the Crojden Farmers' Club, England; — 

What u tht caute that Kmu paiturt aiti reaiOyfattm itock fit Jar tit butelur, while otkiri. 
with an abundanet of gnu* , mii onty ia^ itotk mertly in a groieiaji or thrilling conditiant 

That such ia the tact, all formers are and have been aware of for ages past, bat as to the 
oaoses of these differences no good or sufBdoit reason has been asdgned. I will, howsrer, 
atate what I consider an expl«n*tion why the one docs &tten so readily, and why the other 
does not, and also give reasons and authorities for anch opinions. First, the fattening qoslt- 
ties of what are termed rich graiing lands may probably be owing to oU the seTeral element! 
of nutrition being present in snch quanliUeB in relation to each ctiier, and in states of oom- 
binaUoD, that are woll adapted for being assimilated and deposited as bt and masole, thereby 
requiring no nnnecessaij expenditure of the lital power or principle to produce faoh effect 

Dr. Thomson, in his " Experimental Eesaarohea on the Food of Animals," gays — "Beeideg 
the necessity for the prwenoe of the same materials in the food which exist in the blood, it 
is requisite that taeh Bhonld bear a oert^n relation to the whole." Now It Is reasonable to 
think that it is so, and also that where me or mora elements in the food are in accttt, that 
there must be an expenditure of rital power to get rid of snoh excess. 

Prof. Johnston aleo lays — "It hMbeenaeoertainedbyphynologlsIs that aH the parts of the 
body nndergo a slow and ssnaible process of renewal, the place of that which is remored 
being eapplied by new portions of matter derived from the food, and that this renewal goes 
on ao rspidly, that in the space of time the whole body of the animal is renewed. I may 
obsarre that we know by experienoe when a rich pasture is broken up, it takes many years 
when again laid down to pasture before it at all approaohee to its former fUtening powers, 
and also before it again prodncee all those nomarons graasee (if erer It does again) whloh 
grew opon it before It was broken np. There may be anothw eanse whieh aids in the fatten- 
ing qnalitiM of moh paatomt ; and that is the preaanoe of some plant or plants contuning ens 
or more of thoie eUases of compoonds which have the property of ohanging one oompoond 
Into another, thereby gating ao expenditore of the vital power in digestion." ' 

Why is it, that the m^ority, I may say, of meadows which produce an ample orop of 
berbkga to satisfy the appetite of animals grailng tiiereon, will not fatten them fit for the 
batcher without the ^d of some artifloial ft>od T Here again, aa in the (brmer case, ws can 
only ODDJeotore. Wg are oertun Uiat all the slementa requisite to form the animal are pre- 
■«ait in the herbage and hay grown thsrson, from the fact that animals bred on, and fed 
apon, the prodooe of saeh pastures or meadows come to full maturity iu health and strength j 
still, it does not follow thi^ the several quantitiea of these elements are in snoh * relation to 
each other, and in such oembinations of fbrms, as not to reqiiir« oonmderabty more exp«t)dl- 
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tore of the viUl powers to convert them, into the Tuione compoomda to be usimilKted taS 
appropriated bj the diffsrent orgviB and paita of the body, Ului iroald be required in the 
former case upon the good gruing land; added to irhioh, KDotlier, tnd I think, perhape the 
priiKipal, distorbing c&uM nmy probabl; be owing to the proBenoe of some plant or ptanti 
among the herbage whiob eieroiie an nnfaToiabte action npon the fab-prodaoing powers, 
and which, from the soil being peooUorty adapted for their flonriBhing growth, may be pro- 
doced in bulk, as compared witli the aggrtgatt herbi^e grown, anffioient to bring abont the 
marked difference noticed. To make Kjself and meaning hare more dearly compreUeaded, 
I wiU Buppoee a case: — Ve know that lome pUnta einte the kidneji to incieesed aottto. 
Supposing, therefore, that in any pastore (however abnndant it might be in quantity) thne 
were growing some piant or plants which eierciae an exciting iofliieiuie npon the kidneyi, 
provided that influence was not energetic enoo^ in tJie first inatanoe to produce diaeaee of 
those organ*, the secretion from them would be mnoh, aa well aa pennanenUy, increaied 
onder the daily stimulant taken with food. Now, ae that BMretton is wholly derived from 
the blood, «« van readily form an idea that there most ba a mnch larger quantity of blood 
mqttired to furnish the increased qnantity of urine asoreted, with all ila salts and otb« 
organio compounds, whether immediately derived from the fbod, or btna the disintegratian 
and breaking np of the already formed parts of the body. Soob bdng the ease, it would be 
tuitural to conclude that the animal would not become what w« call C^ nnder ths increased 
oonsnmptioD of the blood in that direotioa. This may seem to be patting an extreme ease ; 
but we should reflect that there is no organ or part of the body, varying, of course, in the 
different species of animals, on which there is not some vegetable production that eierciBes 
a certain Bpecifio inflnenoe, more or less, according to the oonstitation, the breed, and sns- 
Mptibilitj of the individual animal- The same affects are also true as regards Uie inor^ame 
elements of nature ; and it is upon those hcta, the results of observation, that the ait of 
medicine Is founded. I say again, if we ecnrider this, there may be some reason for snp- 
pomng that the accumulation of any saperflnoni qnanti^ of &t and mosDle, to the extent that 
we consider an animal to be fitted, may be relardtd by the preseitoe of any such plant or 
plants, in an tmdiu prvport h n to the reqniremeiits of nutrition. 

"The next consideration is. What can be done to Improve tiioee paetares! All agree that 
where drainage is reqnired it benefits their ftteding qualities in most instances; draining is 
more often reqnired in putnre lands and meadows than is generally snpposed. It incr««s«e 
the number of the finer sort of grasses, as welt aa increases the bulk of those already grow- 
ing; it also gets rid of, or greaUy weakens, those plants wMoh delight and Sourish in most 
soils, which, thongh they may not be oalled att ona, still generally retain water to a cod- 
siderabte extent in the snbsoil ; and among those plants which flourish in mcnst seals are 
many not favorable to animals. These pastures will also be greatiy improved by high numurvi^, 
more especially where draining was required and has been done; for supporing ali the inju- 
rious plants t« remain which are natural to the soil, Uieir bulk and produce, as compared 
wltii the more nutritions grasses, will be greatiy lessened by the toll being made more ridi 
and congenial for the growth of the finer sorts, which will, itj thelT greater nnmberB and mor* 
vigorous growth, cheek and weaken the others; consequentij there would be in a giv*B 
weight of herbage a much larger proportion of the really nutritions grasses to the injuriom 
ones, than when the pasture was in its natural stAte, therefore with a lees disturbance of the 
natnral frinctiona of ttie organs of the animals graring npon it. Much benefit, I think, would 
arise if botanists, and those who make plants their study, were to direct (heir attention 
specially to the qtM^Ma and pmpartia of those plants and grasses irtlid) grow in our meadows 
and pastnrea. Farmen have not time for such detuls; nor, indeed, is it necessary tiiatwe 
should enter into thsm. AH wb can do is to observe fbr ourselves, and bring our rnsMidng 
faculties to bear npon Qm eiperincaits and fMta which are and may have been brought to 
tight by the chemist, the botanist, tin phyriologist, the entomolo^t. 

Our endeavor should be to tiiink and nfiect whether any or what relation a new diseoTery 
or fkct already known bears npon any departuent of Arming. The improvement which 
haa taken place in our breeds of catUe, aheep, and pigs, and whioh, I have no doubt, baa 
qoile donlded out supplies of animal food in Sf^ years, baa iMt bten brought about by sdoi- 
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tifia men, liat b; nen of oloia oburntion uid d«ep Tsfleetion, which qn^itiM ara gBiierallj 
the pKrento of wand judgmsnt. It hu bMU ■coompliBhed by practieal fumerB in arer; 
*eiise of th« word, who by obaerrallDa of m few of Ihe laws of organic lifb, ai mauittoatad in 
»nimmU UTing uiuler ctiffeTant eondilion* u to food and olimate^ and aTaiUng thenualTea of 
tfaoM lawg, have gradual]; hrongbt aboot thi« Twrt iinpro*«Mnt io our breeds of stock. — 
LoiidiM farmtri' Maffotmt. 

Hay Koking. 

Th> following ardola from th« Iriah SoonomiBt, with extnMa from Morton's Cyelopedia of 
Agrionltnm, (Bngiiih,) althoogb refcning in part to methods and grasaea fgralgti to this oonn- 
tr;, still oont^na trntha worthj of eoniidsnktiaa by vrery fkrmer : — 

Oiemistry informs na that of the various ingredient* which oempoee gran, those portdons 
which are iounediatelj aolable in water are the most Btted for pnrpoMe of nutrition; and, 
tiurefore, it should be ent at that period when the largeat amemit of ^nten, sngar, and other 
Matter mloble in water is contained in it. And that period is not, geaer*!!; Bpaaking, when 
the plants haTe shot into seed ; tbr the prinoipal snbetauoe Is then wood j fibre, which is totally 
iMoloble in water, and therefore nnfitted for being aaiinilated In the stomaeh. It bw been 
shown that "whRi the greas fiivt epriogs abore the surfheeof the earth, the chief eonstitnent 
of its eaiiy bladea is water, the awoont of aoltd nfttter eamp«ndTely trifling ; as its growth 
adraneea, the depontion of a more indnrated form of carbon gradnally becomes more eonm- 
darable, the sngar and soluble matter at Bret increaaiDg; then gndoally diminishing, to give 
way to the depoaitjon of woody nibetanoe," the eaoebarine Jnioee being in the greatest abnn- 
daaoe wben the grass is in fall flower, bnt b4/ore (As tted it/omud. Daring all the latter port 
of the proeeas of fraetification, die formation of the seed, Ac., the sngar rapidly decreases in 
qnantity, and iriien the aeeds have arrived at matority, the stem and leaves begin to decay ; 
so ttiat, if the grass ia not eat when In flower, a great amoimt of nntriment will be wseted. 
Many of the nataral paatore graaiea, however, are esoeplianB to this role, Bome poassssing a 
greater nutriUve valne when the seed is rtpe, than at the time of flowering. In the oook's- 
foot grass, (Daett/lii glimeraia,) for Instance, the proportional valoa at the time the aaed is ripe 
to that at Ihe timeof flowering. Is as seven to five; the value of the gnus of the sweet^oented 
soft graaa, (Solau odoratia) wben seeding, exceeds that at the time irf flowering in the porpor- 
tion of t«enty-«De to seventeen ; and with the me«dow catVtail, or timothy grass, [Pklatm 
prataui) the culniB are fbond to contain more nntritive matter when the seed is ripe, than those 
of any other apecLsa of grass that have besn anbmittad to siperiment — the valae of the cnlms 
simply exceeds that of the gnus wben in flower in Ibe proportion of fourteen to nine. But 
though tiiere is more nutriment contained in the wed crop of these grasaea than in Uie flower- 
ing crop, neverthelesa the loaa of lattermath, (later mowing,) which would have been produced 
in the time the seed was ripening, would more than outweigh the aaptrior qnantity of nutritive 
matter contained In the teed orop ; and by idming at the greater amount of nntriment con- 
tained in these graaaea at aeeding, a losa is sustained not only tp the lattermatb, bnt in the 
bnik of the hay Iteelf ; (br although Ihe creeled dog's-tail grass {OgitomTU* erulatat) yields 
just twice aa much graaa wben the seed is ripe aa at the time of flowering, the majority of the 
grasses poeaeea a much greater quantity of produce wben flowering than at any other time. 
The grass of the Welsh fescue ia of eqnal value in nutriment at each stage of Its gAwtb ; and 
the nerved meadow grass {Foa ttenata) \» equal, both in nutriment, qn^^, and quantity of 
prodnoe, at flowering and seeding ; bat nearly all the other varieties combine tiie properties 
we have been describing — namely, of prodncing the greatest wright of graaa, and also the 
largest amount of nntritive matter, when in flower. The meadow feaena [^ituea prattim) i% 
of more valne when flowering than when the seed is ripe, proportioDally aa three to one ; the 
crested dog's-tail, althongh yielding mnch lees grass at that time, eontaina nearly twice the 
quantity of nutritive matter when flowering aa when the aeed ia ripe; and the tall, oat-like 
soft graaa, (ffotwt mmatau,) at the time of flowering, exceeds its value when the aeed is ripe, 
in the proportion of five to two. Bat without multiplying axamplee, it i« obviona, from the 
foregoing remarka, that nearly every ipeciea of graaa — no matter whether it contuns moat 
nntriment when flowering or when aeeding — yields the moat profit in hay and lattermath if it 
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b« cat when la flower. '■ It has, indeed, baen prored that plants of oMrl; all aorta, If mt 
»Arn mfiM vigor, and afMrwkrdi oarefnll; dri«d, wilboat any waBt< of tkMr nntHtiire JvIm*, 
ooal«D neariy double the qoanti^ of natritive matter Thloh they do irhen allowed to attaia 
Qk&t rui growUi, and make Mm« progreaa towwnb deoay ." 

Now, the different kinda of graasea begin to flower at tci; different periods ; and ai it ia 
evident that the beat tima to mow ii iriien the greatest number of the most nklnabie gnMsea 
ar» dmoltaneonBly in Sower, we m&y, perhaps, tm'j that the horbage ehonld be in that state 
of forwardness which indieatea the fall blossoming of all the earlier pa*tai« grusea, and Ike 
ripeness of ieed of the eaitiest; or, in other words, the seeds of tlte sweet^cented Temal 
graaa, {AnlhoxanVatvi odoratwn,) sweet-scented soft grass, meadow fox-t^ (Aloptatrvi pra- 
leraa,) sheep's fescue, {Feititea emna,) soft broom grwa, [SraoHu nwUu,} StO., Si»7 be 0(hb- 
pleteljripe ; snd the imooth-stalked meadow graaa, {Poa prataitit,) hftnl and smooth (bsottM, 
(Ftattica duriuicula and Ftttma glabra,) oommon qiubing grass, (£r» nwilia,) and onstod 
dog'a-tul, maj all be in full blow. This will generally be tbont the middle of June. If the 
entlinf of the orep be mnoh protraotad, tlie plants become withered at the bottom of tli«r 
sterna: thus the roots are iigored, the ftitnre growth of the blades is weaksnwl, and tluaddiak 
or aAermath materiallj lessened in qnanti^ and deteriorated in qnali^, while the ripentag 
of Uie seeds greatly exhaosta the land. On the other hand, if eat too soon, (here will be a 
loss in the quantity of hay i the lower or shorttr portion, one inch in the height of which will 
w^b as much as two inches of the top, will not have snffident time to grow to a profitaUe 
length, and a loss will be thereby incurred by the grass withering too mii«h wbm bdng mads. 
It is maeh bitttr lo bt loo eariy ^un too latt. 

The proper season for mowing the grass, so as to seenre the largest smoont of nutrient pr«- 
pertaea within it, being tbns determined, the next oonmderation is — the preserraldon of then 
nsefnl qnalitjes in the hay. 

Sxperimeate show that, ont of the Tsrions oonstitntrnts of which grass is composed, the nn- 
oilage, starch, glnten, and sugar, which u« soluble in wstM", are ^ne n 
of an animal for the purpose of lifb, Uie bitter eztractJTe and saline m 
as atdsting or modifjing the nuuttions of digestion, rather than as being truly nntritiTe parts 
of the compound, and being Toided with the woody fibre. The woody fibre serres only to gen 
bnlk to the food, and therefore distension to the stomach, which, when moderately filled, I^np 
those Dinscles into active exercise which tend so mooh to promote healthy digestion, by keep- 
ing the food in constant motion. 

The principal object, then, which la to be aimed at in hay-making, is, to retain tlis solubk 
portion of the grass in perfect integrity. 

This cannot be completely accomplished beoanse of the imperf^tion in our present mode 
of hay-making, and the many oasnaltiei attending it From Taricui experiments made by Dr. 
Thomson, it has been fonnd that S87^ parte (by weight) of graos form only 100 when made 
into hay. TMs anonnt of grass, under Ibvorabla oironmstanoea, contains of matter solnUe in 
hot water 28-13 parts, and yi cold water S -SI parts; but instead of this amount, the eqnliv 
lent quantity of hay, or 100 parts, conl^ns only 16 instead of 28 parts aolnble in hot watw, 
and 606 Instead of 9\ parts soluble in sold water. A vary la^e proportion of the aiJuble « 
nntritiTe matter of the grass has obriously disappeared in iti oaliTtortion into hay. The result 
<^ the process has thnvfbre been to approximate the soft, Juicy, and tender grass to woodf 
fibre, by wadiing oat or decomposing Its sugar and other aolnble oonstitaente. " These facts 
enable ns lo explain the reason iriiy cattle eonxnme a larger amount of h^ than is eqoiiahsU 
to the relatJTB quanti^ of grass. Thus, animals which can subsist upon one hundred poimds 
of grass, ehoold be able to reti^ the same oonditim by tiie use of twen^-firs pounds of hi^, 
if the latter BufTered no deterioralic«i in dt2'ing; bat e^mimaila faaTe shown that a oov, tvt 
Instance, thriving on one hundred pcunda to one hundred and twemly pounds of graag, re- 
quires twenty-flTe pounds of hay and nine pounds of barley or malt" The great cava* of 
this deterioration is the water which may be present, either from the Inoomplete removid i£ 
the natoral amount of water in the grasa by drying, or by the absorption of this fluid tami 
the atmosphere. "Water, then, existing in h^ from either of tlieM aoureea, wiU induoa f«r- 
msntalicn, a process by wMoh one of the most important constitoents of the g 
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wgH' wiH be d«M»;«d. Tke motioB mtnimrj for the deoompmilioii of tli« gagu ia In- 
daoed by the proMnaa of the »ll)wainooi mattar of lh» graM ; uidtli«Te>alti>Ukat the Bogu 
U ecnverted into aUohdl and oBrbonio add ; aid tliat alaoliid. u pradnoed In a heated hay- 
eteok, in many aaan, may be dateoted by the luailari^ of the odor disaiigaged to that per- 
eeptiUe fn a twewecy." 

Hh ptooeM «f lie J iM^liit. tben, ia the nmanl of thii nudatara from the gran ; and Dr. 
Thnnaon has tbaad that Ika only mathod wUok saeoeeda in pieeerring gram perttetly entire 
y by meMW <rf artifldal luM. 

Ua qnartUy at watar or Trialile natter eatable of bring rauorcd from hay at the tem- 
p w a tai e of baling vatw ntifa ooaalderably; the amount of Ttrtation during bit experl- 
m^b bd^ fNna twatj to fenrtaen per oent, U the lower peroentage ooold be attained at 
COM by rimply dijing in the ann, the proosM of hay-making would prob«bly admit of little 
iBjuaiauient; but Uie beat naw-mada hay that be baa examined oontuned more than thia 
me^tef water, the nuibera obtained Terging towarda tweq^ per eaot, When It eantains 
aa mn^ aa thia, it ia veiy liable teftnnBQt,eepeeiallT if it ahonldbappoi to be moiitanad by 
i^ aeddcatal ivproaeh «t water. Bje-gnae oontahiB, at an early period of ite growth, as 
HMk aa ei^9-0M per eaot. at water, the whole of which may be retaoTed by anlgeatiig the 
graaa to a temperature oonaiderably under that of boiling water j bnt eran with a heat of 
U0°, tl» graatir portion of the water la remored, and the graai itill ralalm its green color — 
a (Aanotv whioh ffptm to add greats to the relish with wUch oattle Btmaume this kind of 
fnmmder. The adrantagea attained by this matted of making bay are aoffioleutly obiioiu. 
BytUaneeaaall tlieoeulitMintiof the g^anareivtainedin ailateof integri^j thesngor, 
by tk« abeeooe of Ae welw, la ^oteeted fran utdergiring deoompoaition j the oolaring matter 
of AegTMibeonpentiTelylltaaaAeted, while the aolublesalta are not exposed to the risk 
of being washed oat by the rains, as in the eonmon proeeea of hay-making. 

From the abore demieal Dbaartationa, made by Dr. Thomson, In his reoent reeeanihea upon 
tfce food ef aminrii, we leamfiie (Asoryof hay-making; theinqmrynowls — How, In practice, 
aan we best approximate to the ooneet prinmples laid down I 

It ia an aaa e ntial point that the mowers ihouU be good workmen, and perform thdr work 
neatly and erenlj, roakiog Oe e^^e cut aa near the ground aa poadble, in order to iaaare 
the graateat bulk of hay, and &dlllate the apringing up of the young shoots of the eddiah or 
•ftanoaft. They genat^y begin to work betee aotinae, and ranun until after snnaetj from 
one aere to an aore and a half, aceording to tlie bulk of the orop, being a Mr day's work for 
a maiL Aa soen as the dew is off, the nowmen ahould be Mlowed by men and women with 
ttorits, who ahakaand apread the awatfae erenly orer the whole aorhee of the meadow ; orUiis 
■«y be moet eoonemdeally and axpeditdoaaly done by means of a "tedding machine," drawn 
by ■ bovae, which will do the wrak of twain or fifteen hay-makers, and distribute the graas 
mora thinly and eeetdy te it eroeses the AM. 

And tUamuattutbeallowedtolielongbMeath the seemhlng heat of the Bun without being 
tamed; fbrbythuadoing^tkanpper part baeomes brawn and withered, whereas it is dedrable 
to heap it ee gretB aa peeiible. All the gtaaa whlidk has been tedded and tamed during the 
di^oii^ttobearowntogeAarthssame eremngin "windrowi;" thatia, long row* Ihrou^- 
ont the Held, gathered together by the hay-maken working in oppodte diraotionB, the two 
Witalile wWBMi or boj* tuAug lalua, the othen forks, the hay pwlually aocnmulatlng, while 
tbaabeingsentonfMmoBe to another towanla the plaoe of the intended row, ontU it forms, 
tnm • par^ on eaek M», a doable row, and two men follow, putting these two into one oom- 
paot " windrow," sbont Ave fbet wide and three liigb ; ca tiie hay may be put together Into 
BSMll beafH or "lootooefca," the farmer method being preEgrable fi>r expedition, and aSbrding 
■•fielent protao1i«L from hcsTy dswa, the latter naae aeaure frwn the ii^nry of rain, and may 
be adopted If the wevther pron doady or adverse. The following morning — or on the retnm 
tg snitabU weather — the whole muat again be thiwwn ont, ao as to eeoure Ae greatest poesi- 
WebMwAtfMei theena'eriqrBasddr^gWHids; audtiie gtaae mown on the preceding night 
and eaily tt^t mcndng may be tedded when the dew is off, and afterwarda tamed ; and, in^>- 
tUed tt be toe drying weather, the first day's hay will now be anfflctenUy " made ;" that is, 
HvB have lost Host of ha mdatme — Uie ohlef part of ita natural J nloea will remain ; and as 
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it hu b«en iron Boattamd mbaut sod trtCfotnOj tuned, thia will hava bMn dftatod wMmM 
some pordong of tli« grus being too mnoli withared tnd oUitn still loo raoenleiit. It MUl 
mtaioB its Sao light-graeu color, ukd the tetner'a aim now U to bociu* it with the gnktaet 
poaeible haBta. Far tiaa porpoee, the hay ia gathved logethoF into rows aad the rom diridtd 
and eolleotod into "hajeocke," which may be done by forking; but If tfao Aj i* orercMt 
and threatew t«is, tha windrowi shoold be dnwn op into l>rg« oooki by horses, two honea _ 
walking, one on each aide the row, dragpng a rofu aftor them, wUoh paasn round the sod 
of the row ; two men ride upon this rope, and as the borsee proosed, the ha; rises op betweta 
them, farming a hnp ; and this, having slid br "'"'g*' to aoenmnlata a snffioiHt qnanttty , 
the rope ii lifted «p, the hinder portion of the mass poUed op on to (he top, and anothw eo«k 
eonimenoed. Can ahonld be taken that the oooka are "made np" neatly and well, to kMp 
oat the i^u, and the horees or hand-rakes Bost be kept going dnrlng the wbole time. AU 
the hay most, in doe oonrse, be made and oooked after tho same msnner. Unless the aepe at 
of the eky betokena approaching showen, the nuallar kind of hayeoeks, made by lolliBg wf 
the windrows with tarks into proper-died haqis, will be best. 

The next marniug, or soon ai Um wekther permits, they may be wril thrown ont in " witA- 
dies" of a few yards in width, to insoro the hay being snJBcdsitly well dried, and it wiU th«B 
be ready for loacUng. 

Of oonrse the farmer mnst not be impUoitly gidded by any ^YMi mlea for hay making ; in 
this operation he has to depend upon a very Sokle and ohangaaUe ]>ower — namely, the iafln- 
enoe of the weather, and he must rary and nodl^ them to mit edroanetanoae. The otjeet 
to be aimed at can alone be exhibited to liie Tiew, and a model method panted oat for Urn to 
imitttf as elosely as ha can. The dcsoiiptian praa of the ohemtoal nature of this proMM 
eipliins to the liaymaker what he has to do i and, peA^i, the followiag tculhi will MMt 
him in disoOTering the most eligible way of doing it : 

1. Hemost remember that the chief point is to preeerre the hay finnn dew and rain; watar 
washes away the scdnble salts and othar mattars, and when in the ataok will oanse fermenta- 
tion, and that injnreB the hay by destraying some of its most nhutble propertiee ; thereCot^ 
bring it into windrows or make it into footeook* at nlghtlaU, and oerer open It in the mning 
until tbe dew has eraporaled. 

2. Bear in mind that if the weathn is nnfbTorable, the less it is diatnrbad the better, aad 
the longer will it retun its natiTo powers. Hay has been fonnd to presorre a great am«iiBt 
of its nntrillTe qnalitiee fot many days — lug, ertn week) — when mown wet, or wlMn satoratad 
with the rains while lying in the swath ; H therefbie, the veathar be nnfhTorable, it will b« 
better not to tedd the hi^ at ell, nor eren turn otw the iwUli. If repeatedly dried and 
wetted Bgeln, it soon becomes Talneleas; this error of meddUng with hay amid IVvqawi 
•howen mnst, if possible, be sToided ; for it is Ikr better to ksTe it somewhat tainted la Hte 
hayoock than thus ezhaoeted of its natrimeni, sad ^loilt by r^aatedly beiag sprettd. 

8. Take o«re not to allow it to remain long nndar the bat beams ot the sim without bdng 
tnmed ; tiiis will preserre the color and fMpNMo of the grasa, so that without baking it ta* 
mnob, {tbns destroying its Tirtnca,) It may be so dry tliat as little li—ting n" fbimentattiui aa 
poeeible shall ooonr in the »tMk, remembering also that eoane prMi doe* not reqnira •• 
mnob " making" as fine saocalent herbage. 

In leading t« tbe ataok, all tbe tbros of the fkrm must be brought inio reqnisition. if nniaw 
saiy, as much depends npon the speedy and proper Hearing of the h»j. The ah^M of tka 
riek is not a very important oondderation, but an oblong fonn is pertiapa the liinl sinsH Ik 
siie if the brmer bas been unable properly to nuke his hay ; bnt If it be in good order, the 
laiger the better, as less snrfhoe in proportion to tbe qnanti^ will tbns bs exposed to tb» 
atmosphere to imbibe moisture or baTS its goodness wuihed and dried out. Stacks, both of 
meadow luy and the artifioial grasses, are sometiDies rentilaled by means of flannels up the 
interior, either consisting of rough wooden framework, or made 1^ keying open a hole wiA 
a skep or similar appliance, drawing it np and liiisiliin, the hay ronnd it aa the stAekiDg pro- 
ceeds, for the pnrpoee of preventing the hay from beooming mow-bunt Igr thus letting oC 
the superabondsnce of hot yvpot. This may be regarded as an adTaatageons pr«stia*k 
although the hay around Ihechimn^gcawrallybeeoDMaBioDlilyanlentbe taniMla beeerend 
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vp bates mB Ibe hMi hM pMMd off. A dgrinbls, kud probably nraoh bettor and later plan, 
when tl]« hsj hureat haa bean aooompanied bj net ireather, la to plaaa a few lajeni of ibaw 
in tke ataok at iatan^i. Thit will abiorb the moUtora trtm the heatlog h»j, aod preTfnt 
tlM Tltk of lire. In oloTrr and aiiit&un ataeka, mixed laTcrs of atnw are partioulBrly naefnl, 
(l^edallj whaa the atraw lua been itaeked rery green,] a« the itrsw not onlj abtorbe the 
•^erabandaiit moiitare ooea^ned by the peonMar eaooulenoe of the herbage, bnt beeomee 
itarif alnoet •■ good •■ the hsj ; and the whole together eut> np into mo«t admirable fbdder. 

Stw; grown ahonld paeeeae a riok {Hoth, either that kind aopported by polee and rope* 
Direr ike itaok dnring the time it ia being bollt, or a eommon oloth infEoiaitly large to throw 
owr the ataok to protMt it A-om wet. They pr«*« also exoeediii^y neefdl, twth in the oom 
and luy harraata, in eoTering down ataeka. 

The aideeof the staok dtonld lean well ontwarda, eo as tomiaa thedripfhnntiieeaTei; and 
aAcr ita aabiddanoe er tttUi^g, it ehoald be well trimmed — th*t ia, the btnt, fto. pulled ont 
bx hand, and th« osniMa neatly tasked is, the trimmingi bang employed to top np tto itack. 
Itia then aeenrely thatehed ; and oare onght to be taken that In all faton oaltiiigB for fi>d- 
dM, the interim ahovU not b« nnduly or needleaaly expoeed. 

Gn^ Kildew. 

It Bim itttea Oat In IMT he w»« inrited by Dr. Leie to enutiBe a aort of wine to which 
atraordinai7 properUea were attribntad. Another inTilatlan to the aame elbot WM leoeiTod, 
in )M9, fma H. Soulejet, who epoke highly of the effloaoy of thli wine in oaring some dia- 
•aaea. H. Bhet fMind iodine tn the wine ; and he learned that the Tinea wliieh prodnoed it 
ware not attaoked by the oidlnn^ and that H. Monriea had eSaoted nmarkable cnrea among 
% iodine. Hailng nude aome eiperimenta, the fbUowing faela were 

1. KaBsra prodnoed by flie tbrmenlation of marine planta haa been employed in some parti 
of Spain rinee 1S86. .The boC which haa leosiTed fliii manure oontdiu, on the aTirage, 
1-eOOOOO part of lodina. The rinea which grow in it have nerer, np to tiis preient time, 



ft. The wine mwle from theae Tinea haa aome peonliar qnaHtiea. la oommeroe, where It ii 
im^ iihouti^ Man t^ Malaga RIatt dc Mr. It ii of all Tegetible prodnotiMis the rioben 
in iodina, containing on the aTorage 1-60000 part of that prineiide. 

S. Iodine foBBd natural]; In planla or aiumala poaaeaaea an action which, by ita n«tnre and 
intend^, cannot be prodnoed by its chemical preparitioui. H. Didot pointed ont the ab- 
HRM of oldfaim Ml Tinee^ the wood cf lAich had been enieared otw with eod tar. 

M. lA^etra-Beanpre itated that acoording to hie obaemtiona the mildew doee not attack 
the atam ; the itnii lAioh weM rHinannil in 18fi2 eren appeared to hare for the most part 
•ae^rad in 1868. It waa itated by H. Paioal that aeetate of lead prerents the derelapment 
at oidiam and other Oiyptogama. U. Senrdetta propaaea a rimple and ioeipecalTe prveerr** 
Hn, wUch haa pmred iaeeeMfOl in emne e^eitments made during two years in the ndghbor- 
hoed «4 Bordeanx. In ordar to prereot and aiteet tlie development of the ^dinm, it is sofll- 
dant, three weeka afler pr^ng the Tine, to naear the item and iboots with pme liquid tar, 
applied with a large brmh. TUi t^Minttion eoata vary litflcs and haa prored Tsry aaecenftil 
•■ an the planta m wUeh it h>i been pttformed, otcd althongh they were In the midst of 
lafboted tibbb— <faiyto> B m* a . 

Wlm Should Onin bo Cntt 

A wosT important qnestlon for the fanner. CaroAH obBerr^tlDn, and Bome UtUe ezperienoe 
taring twen^ yean' reeidenee in a great wheat.gm)wing oonntry, ha« oonTinoed the writer 
ttat it la fltUj ten per eent. proflt on <li« crop to ^e Ihrmer to ont his wheat before the grun 
ia taOj i^Mk Oar rale ii to commence ontting ai soon as the earliest put of the crop bsi 
piwni from the milky into the dongli itate. 

n«re 1> a» ooe^on to let h lay to anre whrn ont nhlla the straw Ii stUl partiaUy greoi. 

r, r.,.i ^, v.. outvie 
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Bind it ap u htt m out, uxl Mt the boodlM In it«okt, "DntA fuUon" ; Out iM, two Mid 
•Dd two iMniag togeUiar, in doiani, or twanties, or anj giTea ■LDmbv, h m to ^tb an mm 
WMint. 8m in Ha* waj, the moat nnrip* grain will out* and perfect itnld 

The adnnlagw an, the gnun ii hearier, Bw«M«r, and wkit«r; tkw* ii 1«m Iom of atet- 
ttndgtaio; the itn*, wber« that ia an oi^feM, iaio mnofabettar had m vakaltwortkiAilt 
to ont earlj, <T«n if (ima nra a, loaa on tlia grain, wliicli is not tha oaae. 

Foraeed, tba baat portioD of tha fiald ibonU baaat ^)artaiidlafttoBataMaatilf>Iljnp^ 
and thai sanfnllr ant bj hand, and wrj earaTnllj bandlad, bataaaa tba tot pain* wbieb 
dioaU b* aaTad tOr aaed are the onea moat aaiilj ahatterad. Oi*e thaaa bandlea a alii^t 
*»■>— iJ^fi and give tha grain a thenmgh irinnowlng ; it i wmt etX all bat tba moat plamp 
ken>di, and bow thoae for jonr aazt crop, and jo« will aa w aid In imfroriBg bath qaaKtj 
and prodaeL 

Tbi* qnaalion, of " Whi ahcald yain ba a«t t" haa baaa a^l a tad ftr wany yeara, boA In 
ttla eonntij and 'Saropt, 

In tba aaooi^ ndama of Briliah Hnahandiy, it la aBld— 

" Tb« qneatiui baa been for tonw tbae agitated raganHag Iha itata of itp«Baai «■ wUcfc 
gcmln Bhenld ba reaped, and it baa been reoonunanded, aa a gaaaral mk of practtea, to cat 
down the crop before tha ii}^>ermoat grain can be ihaken ont. Taking all thinga into ooo- 
aideratian. It aeem* to ba the moat pradent plan to haTe the gndn eat befoi* it la taUj ripe; 
but in this, a mediinn ee ar aa riMHild ba adopted ; for althoi^ gnin, if aDowad to beeome too 
ripe, aammea a doll, hoak; bne In the lampia, jet, If do* lipeoad moo^ it ifarirdi In the 

Cadet da Taox aaaerta that " grain reaped «l|^t i»j» bafora the vnal Itea baa the baniea 
largw, foUer, and Inar, a^ better oaknlated to laatat Ae attaaka of the weariL In eqaal 
qaantitj of the eoni Ihna reaped with oom reaped at matml^ gave mgre bread, asd of bet- 
tar qoali^. The proper time fbr reaping ii that when tba grain, on being preaaed batwa^ 
tba flngcn, baaadoogbj appeaianoa, likeaennab of bread Jaat hot ton the avtn." 

Mr. G. Hawan], in tba Report on Select Forma, aaja — 

"Wheat ongbt nerer to be aDowad to remain nnent till it ia ftaUy ripe. Eipuabaaiita, aaJly 
made, will proTO to arerj onltiTator of it that bj permitting it ta itand nntil tha-abaw baa 
loet ita anoenlencj, be gaina nothing in ptnmpiMBa or bolk of grain, bat loata mneh in Ita eidor 
andflnMienotakin; btaidla wMch, hainenr* theiiakorihalllBgbr thaU|^ wind, arl^ita 
baii^ ont nnder the inflnenea of a boning aan. 

" When taliy riptned bj etattding in tlte aho^ no dry hmr aboald ba loat in gatti^ it 
wellaaaarad." 

London obaarraa that "in hanaatlng wheat tfc« beat hiBara^ both In Eaglaod and on tha 
Continent, agrM that it ooght to be mt before it beecanea dead tip*. When tUa ia tha Mwa, 
the loea i« oonaidarable, both in the Said and the staek-jard, and tha grain prodDoaa an irf^ 
fior flonr." 

An exparicDoad Penaarlmnia &mar of onr ae^aaintooea atw^i ante Ua oata while tha 
atoaw U green. Thia ha leaned t« do, vMrutj to all old pnotiea, bj aeejdwt. HIa hay 
erop waa short one year, and he detenained to ent Ua oali groen — ladn^ aa he thon^t, the 
gnin for tba take of the atraw. For aaed, be laA a atrip throa«h tha middle of tha Md, 
wltere the oata were beat. When ha oama to tfaraah, he waa anipdaad to And the eartyont 
otraw yielding aa noeh and aa plnmp grain aa that whloh atood till it waa dead ripa, wUla 
the ata«w waa inoomporably better ; infhot, theetoek at«iIaatapUljraal^wo«U ttHoay 
ha;. — LevitPillt JorniuL 

On tlie Froximftte FiinsiplM of tlu Bna of Wluat 

Bon yeara ainoa, H. Uilloa, aa a teanlt of hng lobar, arriTod at tha aaMtnaian that irmi 
k «( olniMfary nit^Kt; that btaa broad and pilot bread waa mtca healthy aad uara ■•- 
tritiona than whita tiread. Thia opinion haa bean eontaeted, akd BGllDn haa been tia^eriJy 
attacked far not eonforming to the regimen ha raaommenda. Bnt the ajduioii ta mow ana- 
taaaad by Chairool, lAo dadarad Us Tiewa on the ooeaaloB of a maia^ of M. Montika om 
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tliu «Dl;}««t. It U known, too, tluit MMording to Blagetidte'i experlnant dogi could Utb ob 
ttna brMd, wUle tbey i£*d irhen fed on wheat bread. Thii Hat, vki«li apptan aingaJaT, 
la axplalnsd throogh tli« raaearchea in qneatioiL 

fht iimtr mrfkoe of bran la ooTind wHh aiotiied priudplM, whiah, lik* diaataae, will dia- 
adra starcli, cbangtng it Into dextrine and BOgar. Theae prindplw differ somewhat from 
dlaetase. Still it is demonatrated that bian aote as a ferment in hirmealation, and conse- 
qnentlj In ft iiiiiiUr nanner In digOEtion. — BOUman't Journal, Farii CorrmpimdeiK*. 



On the Value of CottosHued Cake m Fwd fbr Cattle. 

A wurn in th« Bootah Journal of AgrioDltore girea the tbiliiwing resnlta of a seriei of 
expailments in respeot to the valne of the eotton-eeed eake ad food for cattle and othm' 
■took. The eake naed was obtaiiied fnnn a qnantlty of ootton-aeeda which had been pressed 
in a ndU near Sdtnbnri^, tor the pnrpoeo of aztraating the oil oontaiaed in than. 

Befbre pTing dta deteUi of the azparliaenta, wUA aeon to proTO that the eotto(t«Md 
eak* la aa valnaU* in aome re^eoti ai ^ meal, lioseed eake, or bean meal, we would «all 
attanlion to the analyab af tha eottm-eaed oaka, made by Dr. Andenon, aa ooaipared willt 
Mbtt HMding nhatanoea: 
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It vin be «««n fhm thia table that ootten-aaed eaka holde a reepeotabie jdaee as aa 
artiole of fbod for oattle ; wliile oata and barlej, whieh are eoB^ered by some intelligent 
and axperieDoad Itadera aa eqnal, weight flir w^ght, lo linseed eake, Be veij defloient in 
dl and albnndnona oomponndl^ the two most inportaot gonatitiiaita in anj feedlngHnnSk. 
It Is as Veil to menlian, hoWeHV, Oat this ojdnlon bsa been Aspnted b; manf eminent 

The "ptxt/A of cotton sead aakv naed waa ef a yeDowUh-brown appearaaoe, verj brittle, 
of an agreeable mittf flaTor. We flrst tested, says the writer. Its pslatableness ; pieoea wet« 
Md b«A>n eatUe,' iheap, and pigs, iritleh deroored tiiem with an a-rldtt; and relish seldom 
of fMnl to which the; had not been aoooatomed. We next inatl' 
It with It : edf^t oattle, that had been fed on ttimipa nd straw all winter, 
war* aaleoted in tha beginning at March ; ftnur were fed on eottmi-eeed oake at As rate of 
6 ponnda per day to eadi, and the other ftanr on a nlttore eompoeed of 2} ponnds linseed 
aak«,S)iMnindier bean meal, and 1 poand of tnaole, with diaff, and aHtaeaalt; bothloM 
got, beaidea, aa many Swedidi tnmipa and aa nmeli etraw aa they oonld eat. This feed 
waa oontlnQed for eiz weeks, at tha end of which time, the quantity of aotton-aeed oake being 
neariy eihansted, the cattle were sold f*t to a butcher, after the best two in the whole lot, 
wliiah were chosen fMm those ftid on the cotton-eeed cake, had obtained the preminu for the 
beat fU at a di*Mat agrlenltaral show. We oonsidered this eTpsriment fATorable for the 
•oMon-aead eak^ ud, Ihoagb sonewhat ragne and by no means rigidly ooadnetad, it was 
nt a man attended experiment. A new tnpply of seed hsTing been 
• seleoted whloh had been fed on tornlps and straw np to the 10th 
of JaBBary, when the experiment oommenoed ; two of them got, In addition to their tnmlpe, 
4 y eprfi of Hnaeail Mka; twa,4'pouds of MttoB-aaed eake; and two, dpoonda of bean 
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meal, dU the lOtti of April, wben they were ■langhteTed. The; were messiired on tlie lOSi 
of Jtmaij and lOQt of April, (when the ooUon-eaed o*k* wm flnUhed,) and wrighed after 
Duj were danghtered. Tlie reanlti are as followi : — 
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t. Bean meal „ „.. 



They nnninwjiit eaoh daily daring the experinuDt ahovt 160 ponndi of Bwediah tanApt, b«- 
•idea alrav. The oattle, wheo ilaaghtared, wan not a« fU aa we wonld haf e wiihad ; hot 
we Ihanght it better to eoid thcB to the batoher, aa the eotfai n n ei eake at our dlapoaal 
waa flniahed. Ttu« will aeoount fiir th« aetoal weight beiiig Jam than the wed^t b; Tam- 
eorement^ aa oattle not in a ripe oondlUon never wdgh out to the Duaaarement, a firtiori. 
The differenoe betweea the leal wel^t aiwi the wd^t bj meaanremeDt, on tha 10th of 
Jennaiy, will be greater than the diffamnse betweva the real wdght and the weight by mea- 
anremeDt on the 10th of April; to that the real inoreaae in weight during the three months 
of eiperiment is not in<Ucated by the fignrea abOTS. All that we wiih to prove ia, that oatU« 
M on eotlon-«eed eake nude aamnoh program aa thoaeftd on Unseed eake and bean meal — 
a &at which waa abnndantlj manifeeC both flrom the appearanoe and tonch of the '"'"it't, 

Sabeeqaent experimenta were made with ootton-aeed oake obtained flrom New Orleans, 
with nearly the nma results. In tame instauDee the oattle refltsed to eat it, nnlaaa pr»- 
vionily mixed with other food. Thi« diglibe was attributed to the oake baring been ii^nred 
by sea water or other oanaea. Ssreral other penons who oaed the New Orleans oake ex.- 
presaed their satisfaotion with it, and eataem it talnable. In aome oasaa the oattle did not 
seem disposed to eat it at titi, but erentoally did ao, when they beoatoe veiy ftmd of it, 
and greatly improved. 

Two methoda are adopted in New Orieaiia for tha artnetian irf the <nl from th« eotl«n> 
aaed. They are aa follows : — 

Plan I. — I. Break up the oake as Ine aa can be In a eaat-Iron or other mill ; 2. oraah It aa 
flneasean be tliton{^ rolJera j 8. put it into large oaika, Hid pMaJet of steam into it; them 
the oil, the staarine, and the olelna will rise to the top, and tte seed below ia prepu«d for 
the feeding of oattle. Flan n. — Gmshand mn it between rollen ; apply » jet of ateamlnto 
it tiUtt Is properly oooked; then put It into the prwwa. It will give 6 qnslta itf dl to eteli 
100 poonds of oake. 

In addlUiw to tha inl eontained in the eotlm^eed, thwe ia also an exeeadiiigly bitter pi(»- 
dple, whioh has never bain examined ohenioally. ^RiIb prlnclpla wonld nndonbtedly aot 
medioinallj. When the freah ootton-aeed ia examined nnder tha mieroeeope, it maj ba 
notiaed in the (bm of minnte red spots or vesloles, diMribnted m^fomdy Ihron^iont &b 
idiile part of the kemeL In the mealed or omihed aeed the aotion of thix prlndpl* ts n«t 
SO itriUi^sly nodoed ; it still, however, exists, toA is oadoabtsdly the eanss of tha repag- 
nanoB wMoh oattle sometimea maniftat towards it.— AUor of O* Ttar-B^ti. 



farinaoAoui Aliment Obtainod from Btnw. 

Tsa attanlion of agrionltoriato In Franoe has been reoently direeted to tha diseoTKT of a 
method of eonrarling ateaw into a kind of bran. This <&seovery has been elaimed by tw« 
iDdividaala. Thetrst isamillar nearW]on,iAo, itiaaaid, oo bTingtta mitl-atoneof aNSW 
miU, dlaoovered the poaslbUl^ of oMvarting atnw into a nonrishiag food. Ue mami, 
H. Jos. Nbatre, of TUotta, near ChatOhm. 

This distinguished agilooltorist, known tbr tha poiilj sail peattetlaB of Ua bneds of 
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ahvep, comeeiTed the Idea of oaoTBitliif into ftuina not chiIj Ota iteaw of whMt nod other 
gnina, bat of hay, to«fi>il, Inoern, lainfoin, ele. HU affoHa an uld to 1ibt« beco perfootir 
■MUMsfUl, and bia diMorer; arriTtd at, not bj oluiiaa, bat bj ]tMg oxperimMit and rawanb. 
Ik« attmant irhioh he baa pnidne«d i» (aid to b« a eovpUt* •nlwUtnta for bnn. It is ^Ttm 
to diMp nod lamba, vho eottrama it «ith avidity, and Bay b« giTen to all nthsr gramimToroiu 
Mriiwli a* a gratgftil and substantial Ibod. W* know in this country that the mars chopping 
li tbtm adds gnatlj to ita powan by tbciUlatine mastloation and digcation. We nay belittre 
tkat a more peiAot oonolaation of its parts will prodoBe a oorrespondiDg sffeot, and extend 
VK7 widely the oses of straw and other fodder aa a means of fewUng our dom««rtia animals. — 

On the EdatiTO, Value of diffarwBt kindi of ICaat fiir Food. 

H. Maumx, of I>«nM, took twenty ennana of the niiMle of the ^g, ox, sheep, ealf, 

nd hare, whieh eootained nsiaier sinews nor mnsonlar tisene, nor adhering fU, except what 

aUvrally eiisla betwe«o the mnsonlar fibres, and dried them In a watei^bath fbr several 

dftja, and thoa aaewtalned flie lose whloh each sustained by dealeeation : — 



Beef 37'?0 ,._.^. TtSO ST-GO .._.._. 1ib9 

Vethar miitlos 3B» 73-46 3S'3S 73'U 

Ohlekan 1 MSS 73M JMB T37I) 

Veal- Se^ H-W - S»*» Tf« 

According to these numbers. w« should arranga the meala in the following order of thdr 
nlatiTe natriljve powers : pork, beef, mutton, chicken. Teal. This order is, howeTcr, not 
the true one; because the leanest meat cootoins a certain amoimt of fat; and becsnse this 
substance is not so important an article of food as the pure mnscles, it is nacesaary to (ucer- 
taln how much a certain quantity of meat oontaina before we cnn judge property of its rela- 
tl*e Dutritire Talae. M. Marohal accordingly treated the dried flesh with ether to dissoWe 
out the fat, and obtained the following results : — 

htBlnUt PmBiBete 

belhir. Ia«4«bl*ki«tk*r. 

Beef,«.«._^..«.._^....«»».,.„». 3-»4 „„».«. MD» 

Chicken. -m .. - .. !■« ..— S4-8T 

FoA Mr S4-n 

Hatlwi „ MS IS-M 

Veal ™ i-8T SSM 

The laat table shorn that the true order shoald be beef, ebiokto, pork, mutUm, and Teal ; 
ft remit whioh axperienee eonflnns. It Hay, howeeer, be remarked, that tiiore is oonsider- 
yde diXerenra betwem the same kind of meat deriTed from different aaimala, and that the 
T~-T aBMunt of two different kinds of beef-brotti, both containing the same amount of water, 
■ay haTe different nutritiTe Taloei Conpttt Rmdiu dt CA.eadtiitit. 

Liebijr on the Lnprovod Kano&otnre of Bread. 

I3 ia known that the T^etable ^uteu of the Turioua kinds of gr^n nndergoee a ebsnge 
whsBBunst; in a tkesb eondltian It Is soft, elastie, and iniolubla in water, but in contact with 
witar it loaaa these prop«ties. If kept a few days under water, ita TOlume Is gradoally In- 
uieaiiiiil until It diaaolTes, fbnning a thick mncilagiuous fluid, which will no longer form a 
doo^ with stareh. The aUHty of flour tn form a dough i> eMentially leeeeoed by the property 
of Tegetable ^oten l» held water, Miyta change to the state, for example, in which it is «m- 
triaed !■ eidmal Uasnee, in meat and In eeagnlatad white of egg, in which the absorbed water 
dasa not nuMcn dry bodieik The gluten of gr^ in flour not recently ground, undcrgoee • 
Air IT rindlar to that lAleh it safltes wh«i in a wet sls^ for the flour abeorbs ngisAre 
frvm the air, being in a Teiy high degr«e a water-absorbing substance; ftiijl»l% Ac 
yiipuitj of the flour vt fMi^ng dot^^ Is lesMoed, and the quality of the bread made there- 
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bva iignnd. It U only b; urtiA^kl diTlof Bud ka^ag from tlM air that tbi* detarioi«ti«!i 
u prnented. In lys floor, this okftnge oeeora m soon, pactiapi K>otteE, than ib wheat flovr. 

About twen^-foiu TMfa ago, the Bolgua b^era eoumenead tlM nao-of a nBcd; b7 mtaaa 
of vhioh bread equal to Ihat made from the ftmheal, beat flour, wa» manattaKirtd fawn flow 
which, by itself would gire only damp, hMTj bread- Ihk remedy eonaiatad of att addition 
of alum, or of sulphate of copper, to the flow. The effect of both tlieae Bahetaueei in tha 
pr^aration of bread reala upon the fact that when warn thej Ibna a obcBdoa! coaWwHon 
with the gluten, (preriooalj made eolubLe in water, aad ckanged llierabj,) whioh reatocea to it 
all its loat propertiea; it is again inaolnUe, aod enable of lioldlng water. The ndattena of 
Testable gluten to caseine, with which it haa ao many propertiee in ecounoB, iudvoed Me to 
make some experimenta, whoee ol^eet was to Tepla«e both of the inbatanoee (sulphate of cop- 
per and aluin) so deleterious to health and to the nutritioos propertiea of bread, by atane 
EubBtanoe haTing the sane effect, (as regards tiie glntan,) bnl^devotd of injmioni qualitaaa. 
TUa BabilMice la pore cold-aatnratad lime-water. If the lima-watar be Mixed with the floor 
intended for dpogli, and thea the jeaat or leann added tiieretoi tenealsktion pregrewea in 
tlw Mine manner »a in tlie absenoa of lime-watar. If at proper time more flour be added to tbe 
" rlaCD" or lenaetited doogh, and the whole Ginned into loaTai^ and baked aa nan^ a a w aat, 
beautifal, flne-grslned, daatdo bread ie obtuned, of exqaisite taate, which ia preferred by all 
who liaTe eatea it mj length of time to any other. The propivtion of flonr to lime-watar ia 
aa follows: — for 100 pounds of flour, take 26 to 27 pouitda or pinta of lime-water. JM» 
qnanti^ of lime-water does not snffiee fbr — i^jng the bread, and of eourae oommon water 
iMiet be added, as mneh as is reqoisite. Aa the sour taste of breed ia lost, much men aalt 
maj be nsed to give it a palatable quality. 

As to the amount of lime in the bread, 1 pound of lime is sufficient for 600 pound* of 
lime-water. In bread prepared as above there is nearly tlie same amount of lime as is found 
in an equal weight of leguminom seeds, (peas and betms.) It may jet be established aa a 
phyaiologicBl tmth, by inTeetigation and eiperimsnt, that the flour of the cereal grain ia 
wanting in the property of complete untritianj and from what we know thereof, the cause 
would seen) to lie in its deficiency in the lime necessary fl>r the fotmalion of the bonee. nie 
eereal grwns contain phosphoric acid in abtindaace, but Uiey oonlun Ear less lime than the 
legnminouE seeds. This fact may explain many of the phenomena of diseases ol>eerved among 
children in the country or in prisons, If the food condsts piinmpaJiy of bread; and in thia 
otomectlon the use of lime-water by phyudana msriteattenttwi. The amount of bread ]wo- 
dnoed from a f^ren qqantl^ of flonr is probably Increased in oonseqaenoe of an incceaaed 
water-compoiuid. From 19 ponoda of flour, without lime-water, seldom more than 24| 
pounds of bread were ol>tainedinmy honee; the same qnastitj of flcar, baked with 6 pouuda 
of lim»-w«ter, gaTs 26 pounds 6 onncsa to 26 pounds 10 ouhms of good, weti-bakad tK*ad. 
How, since, aoeording to Eeeren'a determinationa, the same quantl^ of flour glTae only Ifi 
pounds IJ ounces, the inerease of wei^^t, in conseqitenoe of the use «t lime-water, ffpsan 
to me indut>itabla. 

The Preumtiim of ChMU. 

Thi [bllowiiig article on the presemlJon of cheese fa trandjrfed from the Mauon SutHjut, 
Paris, for the WuUng Farmer, by H. 8. Oloott, Esq. :— 

The prttaxaiim nf eiuati is a most important point to those engaged in thwr m 
eapeci&lly when they ere intended for eiparL Thwc drndstance and thnr state of ft 
tion more or less odTaneed in the storehouses or ebease-rooms should eerre as a guide. 7km 
metliad of manufacture also affects largely thur preserrmtioa. Thoae chscase whioh hava 
received preesiu« in a too fresh state, and from which the whey is not entirely -separated, ar« 
liable to rise, aikd have in their centres holea or reeenoirs of air, whioh give to the past* 
a BiKingy and disagreeable look. When tlijs aocident arises during the nannlhatnze, and if 
th^fementation is considerable, place the cheeae in a cool and dry place, and pierce it wUk 
skew^-df jian in the places where it riaee the moet; the air ot the gasea eac^e by tltsaa 
openings, the oheeae eubrides, and the interior [msente f«w« cwritiea. To ptercU this 
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aeridcBt, tke Bn^irii milra ua of > powder, wMoh la Mid nMdv the name of ohMM^jiowdiv; 
it i« oowpoaad of k poond of nitre and one o«sce of powdered AnwniMi bole iatiautalf 
■died. Before umng the oheeae, tad while it is mboat being pUced in the pren, they mb 
it with u onnoa of this miztDre ; • stroDgsr dew wwdd prodnoe • bad affeot. 

The part iKal At nUptagi u very m^crtaai. We know, Indeed, that the oueine in the dry 
■tete ejdsle In ui Indefldte condition ; bat then it paseeeeee only a weak flaror, uid not agree- 
alde. The addition of the salt on the one liand, and the preparation or perfection in the 
etorduniM on the other — operations wluch nqnire tbe greatatt care and vigiUaae — sneoeed 
in praeoiing a gentle fermentation, or a gradual rsaotlDn between the elemeatarj labetancee 
of Om eheeee. Thie reaotion proeeeds lo mnoh the more rapidly as the chee9e is softer and 
aa the place is warmer snd more moist In proportion as the fermentation hag been gentie, 
10 maoh the mote la Uie Savor of the eheese eweet and agreeable. It is at this precise 
mtvcnt, when the reaction Hatween the elaaenta lias produced combinations agreeable to the 
taite^ that it is neoesaaiy to perftet the eheese; eooner than this it is not flniahed ; later, it is 
baetateaf deeompodtiimmanorletBadTaBeed. When the oheeae ia in the right condition, 
it is pot in a plae« oool and not too mirfat, in a good otilar wUob does not ooatain any liqfBor 
In fmnantation ; those where wine will keep well ara equally good for oheeae, bat tbe two 
together in the same cellar will ntntnally exercise a bad infliMnee. 

Some eheesaa with eoft and line paste are pnt in 1>azaa of flr or bMch. By eloslBg these 
boxes tight^, and ^Ting them a eoat or two of paint, the dieeses will be preoerredfor a 
limger time and in a better condition. Chaptal and othen claim that oheeae after transpcrtft' 
tlon is nerw so good as wken it is jnst taken from the o«ilars. The Ikot is, it deoonpoMS 
daring ita transportation, and it is for this reason that in a ti^t Tsrnislied box the cheese 
will retain those qoalitlea wlikb ooastituta Its exoeUenoo. 

Tbe cheeses of HoDand an nsoally coTsred with a floating of linseed-oil Tanish: tliis 
Reparation is doubtless one of the prlDdpal oanses of their p i ess nati o n on long Tojages; 
their small bulk may also be addooed as a resoon. 

The insects which attack cheeses are — I. The fleshworm or cheese-mite, (aearuiflrti,)wUcdi 
dncuTs them when partly dried. These «ni"i«U are ao much the more dangerous, becanso 
they hatch Iietieath the n-nst, wlieaoe they spread timraghont the interior, causing great 
ii^jnry. When one is oarefnl to brush the cheeaea freqnenUy, to wipe them with a cloth, to 
wash with boiling water the shelTes on which they lie, one oau protect liimself against these 
nutea. Bat the most oertain my is, after hating rabbed the oheeees with a brine, to let 
them dry, and smear them otv with sweat oil. It is in this wa^ that ttiey treat Qrajm 
eheese when it is attaoked b; this destmctiTe inseot 

2. Tha larra of the gilded green fly, {mtMes crar,) of the oonimon fly, (nuijcii danutttea,) 
and above all of tbe fly of pntrtActloii, (imuea ptOrii.) These lama inbrodnoe themseliM 
into the cheese and make rarages. The proaenoe of theao Terauoolar inaectsj wMoh denotes 
SB adraoced state of pvtrefikction, excites much repugnanoe with the great numlier of oon- 
(umers; some persons, on the contrary, prefer ttie oheese In this state, beeaussitis tiien 
stronger and of a more pangtnt flavor. 

We can destroy all these animals by rinegar, the T^or of bnintng aolphnr, or by washes 
of chloride of lime. When the storehouse contains these insects in ^nodauoe, take up the 
cheeses, and scrape and wash the sbelves with water holding In lolntionchlimda of limo; then 
scrub at the same time the floor, and ^ply to tiio walls a ooating of whitewash. When ths 
ckeeee-room Is dry, replace the oheeoes, which have been previously washed with a weak solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, dried, wiped with a cloth or snaped, if Uiey need it, and flnally 
robbed, aa haa been aaid, irith a cloth aoaked in ciL 

If the cbeeses have arrived at an advanced state of decompontion, they are pat In powdered 
okaicoal, mixed with a small quantity of chloride of aoda, which destroys their offensive 
odor, and haate nuut be made to finish ilktu mannfkatare before they beoome entirely pnbid. 
As to mould, this can be prevented by aeraping the cheese, by hmaliing it, and by robbing it 
with a* oil. 

To g^ve to new Qloucester cheese the taste and appearance of old eheese, with a probe we 
take from the two sidee and oenbe — penetrating as far as tbe middle in each case — aylind«cs 
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of Uie pMte, wbieh tM npUoed by ■imUar ones from an old and fia« ehecBe. After keeping 
tlw ofaeeaw thiu prepur«d for s few dajB, Uiey irlll bsTs Boqnired all the ag^mabla qoalltisB 

tit old Gl0Q0«8t«T. 

FrMerring Timber. 

AaTOim Lt Gko»s, of Paria, haa reoentlj obtained a patent, the objeot of which is to )pi»- 
enre all Unds of dmber by a cheap ohemioal solutioii, which doea not iigure ita fibre. For 
tbia pDjpoae he employ b a aolntion of hjdrocMorate of manganese, saturated with ohalk and 
the oxide of ilno. The logs or pieces of timber are steeped in this BolaUoa aboat tweiiQ'-foiir 
honn. , The Teaael to hold the timber !a placed lerticallj, m that the timber oan be placed 
on end to allow Ibe Uqnid to &o« throagh the pores by capilUry aCtnMtioa. If placed hori- 
aontaUy, the liqmd will not flow through Uie filA^M of the timber. Some oreoBote may ba 
added to tlie liquid, and with a good effect 

On tike PnMrration of Tagetablea. 

Tbi following aztiacts on the preaeiTatioD of Tegetables oie taken from tlte work of ft 
Frenoh author, M. Appert, entitled "TktArtofPratrvingdIi tindi of Animal and VtgetaUm 
Sttbttanui fi>T Kvsral yean. PnbUahed by order of the French Hiuister for the Interior, in 
the Bepcrt of the Board rf Arta and Hann&etnrea." The aatkor itAte* tbat " this method 
is not a Tain theory. It ie the frnit of refledioa, iDTeetigation, long attention, and nomerona 
Bzperimenis, the resnltB of which, for more tiian ten years, have been so eurpriging, that nofc- 
withstanding the proof acquired by repeated pcaotioe, that proTenden may be preserred two, 
Uuree, and eiz years, there are many persons who gUll revise to credit the fact." 

After slatJng the experience he has had in the cellars of champagce, in shops, naao&o- 
tOTlee, and warehouses of confectioners and grocers for forty-five years, he proceeds to say — 
" I owe to my eitensiTe praotioe, and more especisllj to my long persererance, tbe oonrio- 
tion — 1. That fire has the peculiar property not only of changing the comblnaUon of the eou- 
BUtneot parts of Tegetable and animal prodndiona, but also of retarding, for many yeara at 
least, if not of destroying, that natural tendency of those same prodactions to decompodUon. 

*< 2. That the applioaticn of Are in a manner Tarionsly adapted to Tariona nbatancea, after 
haTing, with the utmost care, and ae eompletely aa pos«nble, deprived them of all contact 
with the air, effects a perfect preeerratjon of those same productions with all their natural 
qoalitieB. 

"The detailB of the proceu condst prindpally — I. In closing In bottles the substances to 
be preserred ; 2. In corking the bottles with tiia utmost care, for it Is chiefly on the corking 
that the success of tlie process depends; S. lo submitting these enclosed snbstancee to tlie 
action of boiling water in a water-bath for a greater or less length of tiioe, according (o thdr 
nature, and In the manner painted cut with respect lo each sereral kind of snbat&nce ; i. In 
withdrawing the bottles fKim the water-bath at the period described." As an eiample of his 
practice, we ^Te his method of preaerring dwarf kidney-beans : — " I cause the beans to be 
gatiiered as for ordinary use. I string tiiem and put them in bottlec, taking care to ahak« 
Oiem on the stool, to flU the Taoanoies in the bottles. I then cork the bottles and put them 
in the water-bath, irideh is to boll an honr and a half. When the beans are rather largs, X 
cut them lengthwajv into two or three pieces, and then they do not require being in Ui« 
water-bath longer than one boor." THien they are to be used, he gives the following Instrae- 
tions :— " Scald the Freoeh beans as if they were fresh, in water, with a little aalt, when not 
sufHciently dressed by the presenlng prooeea. This often happens t« them as well aa to 
arttchokes, asparagns, and canliflowsis. If snfflclentl; boiled, on bdng takeD out of tli« 
bottles I hare only to wash tfaem In hot water in order to prepare them afterwards for toj^ 
table or meat soup." 

This author ftimiBhes sereral reetpea fOr other tegetables, all of which are on the 
battling prindple ; bnt there is another process, which consists In evaporating the wat«rj 
parta of Tegetables, and preserring tiiem dry. We recollect some years ago receiving bom 
Holland a fbw packages of sngar-peas, kidney-beans, and other vegetables, in tlus dried state, 
wUeh, when cooked, wera aa irall flavorod aa they wonld have been in the greu state. 
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IDiese we beliere are obtained bj dryuig ia chamberB, duoiigh wliieh omreDta of betted iJr 
irere introduced : tliey were completaly dried and ihrivelled op, and had the appearanoe of 
strips of thick parehmeiit or Itather imtil the; wera boiled, and then tbej swelled ont to thur 
nsnal iKmenrioiia. Vt hare alao nen Udnej-beana preMrred hj lint boiling them tender, 
and aftenrardB drying them In a warm, air; place, when tbej ma; be kept for as; length of 
(Jme in baga or boiaB„till read; for nse. This drjrlng process may be applied U> peas, bewia, 
Udne;-beanB, cabbages, ronllflowers, spinach, beets, parsnips, oarrota, potatoes, kc, ths 
tlitter being cnt in siloes. There Is no subject in domeetiD eeonom; of which so tittle is 
known generallj sa the pTMerration of Togetables and v^itablt eockery. We know, for in- 
stance, thst some potatoes require Bteamlng, and others boDing, to hare them in petfbetion ; 
some reqntie to be boiled in thmr shins, and soms without ; and we are InfonnBd b; M. 
Bo;vr, that the soil in wbiali the mleties of potatoes are cnltiTated has a great deal to do 
with the mode in whioh the; OBght to be cooked. — LondoK (Taiftcmmi'f CompaniiM. 

On tlie Benito of Bxpeiimanti an the FreMrrBtion of Freili Xeat 

This iuqnir;, prosented to the Britisli Assooiation b; Hr. O. Hamilton, was vnderiikea 
vitb a Tiew of disoaTering a method b; whioh beef eonld be brought in a fresh state from 
Booth America. The Mperimenls were made b; enclosing pieees of beef ia bottles contain- 
ing one, OF a miitnre of two or more, of the following gases : — Chlorine, h;dT(^eD, nitrogen, 
ammonia, earbonle Mid, carbooio oxide, and binoiide of nitrogen. Of ttesa the lart two 
ool; possessed the power of retarding pntrefkotion. Beef that had bMn In contact with oar- 
bonio oxide for the space of three weeks was fonnd to be perfectl; Kresb, and of a flna red 
eolor. Binoxide of nitri^en is capable of preserrlng beef fh>m patrefaction for at least Ato 
months, during wbleb time the beef retains its natonl color tod oonsistenee. When meat 
that bad been preserred b; the last proeeaa was cooked b; roasting, it was found taposeess 
a dingreeable flavor. If cooked b; boiling, the ebnllitlon mnst be oonHnoed for a much 
greater length of time than is neaoMsr; for flreeh nest. 

Dr. Oaliert remarked, that he had opportunities of obserring the well-known yalnable anti- 
potrid properties of earbonic acid, and instanced the case of the carcass of a horse that was 
at present in a fVesh state, althongh fonr ;ear« had elapsed idnoa It had been soaked in liquor 
ooDtaining the acid. He recommended the naa of this add for p r eaerring bodies intended 
for dlsseotion, as it nrither affeots the tissnea nor dlsoolors the organs. 

NtK I^t7ic\ Mtthod of PmnriBg Mtat and RuU. — The French hare bMH experimenting 
upon this sabjeet, and it is reported that a mode of preMrring meat and Ihilt has been di>- 
toTered b; which the; art not altered in mis or appearance, so that at the end of six or 
eight mcntha, when placed on the tabli^ the; wonld be taken to be perfect!; f^esh. UU. 
I>eI»b«Tre and Bonnet hare sabmitted to the French Miiiist«r of War lonte samplet of meat 
preserred b; their method. This condsta in drying It by natnral means, and then preparing 
it with materials famished by the animal. When the water whioh compOMa a large part of 
fresh meat It driren off, the osmaiome supplied by the animal Is applied as a Tarnish, to the 
increase of the nntritioiu properties of the meat. B; desIooatioD the meat is reduced In 
■lie and weight one-half, and this is done without the application of artifloial heat. It may 
be eaten in this state, and is not disagreeable. When cooked, half an hour's immersion in 
hot water !e sufficient to increase its bulk to what it was originally, and to render it as pala- 
table is if fresh meat had been cooked. — iVaetical MiehmiU Magatiiu. 

In adiHtion to the abore, a kindred prooees has been detised by a Hungarian for preeerr- 
ing the potal«, whieh, Talnsble as It is, eepeeially In new of its ahe»pneM, is nerertheless 
rendered hr less widely avsJlable than it should be, b; reason of its balk and its perishable 
nature. Bat both these qnaliUes are due to the great proportion of water it oontaina — ^>ont 
seren-eighths of Its entiM wel|^t. The Hungarian's prooees diTests the potatoes of their 
water, and reduces them to a diy powder Uke Indian meal, which may be cheaply transported 
any distance, and will keep in any climate ; a ton of potatoes betog reduced to less than 
three hundredswrigfat of the potato Bieal, which oan at oue be reatored to the state of 
inaahed potatoes, by simply boUing in fresh water. 
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On tlie Influence of Water in Cooldng T^retable*. 

Ua. B. W. JOHXBoa commimfastca to the Neir Xork C/ntnlry Cttniieman tha f<A<nring 
recent metnonndft of Piofestoc Boethger, of Frankfort, ■< On tba isfiaenM of wktailiioookiiig 
T^etableB" : — 

"If one portion of regetAUM be boiled InpnTv (distilled or nin) mttr, Hid moOttr In 
water to wkidi & litUe nit hu bem added, a decided diSeroiM it perc«tKible in (he taato 
and odor, and (^eoiallj in the tendeniCM of the two portimi& Tegetatdes bailed in purs 
water are natly inferior in flftvor. TUg inferiori^ may go co fiu% in «Me of onionB, th*t 
thej are almost mtjrelj deatitnte of odor or taste, though, whsp cooked In salted water, 
the; posseaa, in addidoo to the pleasant salt taste, a pecnliar n weet naas luid a slroiig aroma. 
The? iUo oontaiii. more soluble matter than whan cooked in pnre water. Water which con- * 
tains l-420th of Its wcdght of oommon salt is fbr batter for cooking T^etdiles than pore 
water, because the salt hinders the solution and evapontion of the wlnbls and flavoring 
prindples of the T^tablea. Thie eiplidns the adTsntage of the general use of salt in cook- 
ing, aod the imposaiblli^ of oorreoting, by tabeeqnent adiHtion* of «dt, On wut ef ■sror In 
T(COt«blee tliat have been bmled withont it." 

Vm of CoSm among the Vativei of Bnmatra. 

A oOHBispoaDBiri of Seolter'i Joumal af Bolaity giye* the firilawing aoowmt of the man- 
ner of tuing coffee kmong the natiTee of Somatoa; he says: — 

la going ap the Hrer Chetutkn, I saw everywhere ooffee planted abont the hooMS, and in 
evray ease the f^t dropping and decaying on the groond. Upon inqtdiing, I fonnd theaa 
people drank an infocion itf the leaTea and entirely neglected the berries. I vas anzieiii to 
taste this and see it prepared, and had an opportnni^ of doing bo. A ntunber of young 
twigt of the plant were gathered, with thdr leaves, and, after bring cat to abont a foot in 
length, were plaeed closely together between two strips of bamboo, tied at the ends, so as to 
form a dense disc of green le«vee about sixteen or twenty indies in diameter. TiSn 
was then held over a olear, blaiing fin (the ends- of the bamboo serving for a hendto) 
nntU Ike leaves were ef • rich, brawnish-green color, and perfectly crisp and brittle. TImi 
latter part of this proeess requires some care, ss, when neu'ly dry, the leaves are almost aa 
inflammable as gunpowder, and if onoe they oateh the flame the whole is ooninmed in a mo- 
ment When dry, the leaves are poonded by emshlng in the hand. The powder of tlie 
leaves is infused in boiling water, exactly like tea, though in moeh latter qnaatities ; It -pm- 
docee a duk-brown liquid, lo<Aiiig like ooffee, smelling Uke green tea, and tasting Ilk* & 
mlitore of the two. It is very pltaaant, however, and rsfMsUng, and I can Bodentuid bov 
these people are patsiotistety bnd of it The onrioos part of it i^ tha^ wUle thrine, tmt- 
fbine, and theobromina have bem found (neariy idcntieal as they are In oompoidtlon and pro- 
perties) in use in three distiuet parts of the world, and valaed for the same exhilaisttng 
qualities, here is a people, tittle r^sed above savages, osing in an Independent manner am of 
thcee voy plants, bring evidently nninslraoted, as otherwise th^ wonld have need the bovy. 

ChineM Xethod of Soenting T«a. 

A Chiha correspandeDt of the Loadon Athtnaium ftamiahea the following InftaSMition vo- 
speeting the methods of socoting tea, as practised by the Chinese. He says : " I have hnm 
making inquiries for aons time past abont the onrions prooees of soenting teas for the f(X«dgM 
markets) but the answws I reorived to toy qaestioBS were so nnsatigfaetory, that T gave vp 
all bopee of nudentancBng the bnainais nntil I had an opportonll^ of seeing and jndgisg ftr 
myself. Dnrli^ a Ista visit to Oanton, I was informed that the prooeas might be sem in ops- 
ratioB in a taa-faetory on tiie island of Honan ; and aooordingly embraced an oppoTtnnjt]^ to 
Tirit the plaoe with an ecdnent Ghiaeee merohant. When we entered the tea-ftetory, » 
Bbange seene was preamted to onr riew. The plaoe was crowded with women and chDdran, 
all bnsily engaged in picking thi stalks snd yrilow or brown leaves oat of the black tea. Pew 
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(hi» labor «iah wu pud tt tiie xt,te of tix. oaBh m o»,ttj, mod emnicd, on ui vrer»ge, sboat 
tiity CMh k dk]r->-a amn eqiul to abent tlireepaiuw or oar monsj. Men wera emplojad 
gUuC ont tba tM in its rough stata, sod >d noticing it ogun whan picked. With each por- 
tion of t«s a woodtn ticket was also giTon, whioh ticket had to be retnnied along irith the 
tea. Beodea the mgn who ««re thus employed, then wen mui]' othen bneilf at work, 
paBEliig the t«a thraogh Tarione eiied dem, hi order to get out the caper, and to Beparate 
the f arion* kinda. Thi« wm alw portly done by a winnowing naidiiDe, Kunilar in ooDrtrnc- 
Hon to that naed by tarmera in Unglmwl HaTing taken a pieaing glanoe at all them objects 
»n entering tbe bnilding, I n»it directed my att«ntion to tte leentlng proeaaa, which had 
bMD the main object of taj Tlut, and which I ihall now endeaTor to describe. 

"In a eomv of the bnilding, there laf a large heap ol onnge-flowera, which filled the 
•air with the coMt delidona perfume. A man was engaged in sifting them, to get ont the eta- 
mena and other smalleF potions of the flower. This prooeas was neoesaarj, in order that the 
flowers might b» readUj lifted ont of the t«a afUr tlie seentiiig had bean accomplished. 
Tlie onnge-flowere being folly expanded, the large petal; were easilj separated trota the sts- 
aena and sm«llar onea. In 100 parts, 70 per cent, were need and 80 thrown away. When 
the orknge ie need, its flowers miut be folly espaoded, in oider to bring out the scent ; bnt 
flowere ofjanninenuybeniedtn the bod, as they will expand and •nutthefa'fhgraace daring 
the time they are mixed with the tea. When the flowers had been sifted orer In the Duaner 
described, they weM ready Ibr nse. Inthemeealime, the tektobewmtedhadbeeocareftally 
manipnlated, and appeared perttetly dried and Bnished. At this stage of the prooesa. It is 
worHiy of otaerring that, while the tea waa perfltotly i^, the orange-flowere werejhif at IhM/ 
kad been foUured from Ae (TMf, Large qaantitiee of the tea were now mixed up with the 
flowtn, in the proportion of fbrty ponnda of flowers to one hnndred pcnnds of ten. This dry 
' te* Hid the vndntd flowoa were allowed to He ndied together for the space of twenty-fbnr 
honrs. At the endofthlstims^ the flowers were idftedontofthe tea, and by the repeated sifting 
and winnowing proeeeees whieh fhe tea bad afterwards to nndeigo, they were nearly all got 
lid ol 6c(Belunef a ftw stray one* are left in the tea, and ma)' be deteoled aren after It 
■ntres in England A small portion of tea adheres to the moist flower* when they are sifted 
onl, and this is goierally glren away to the poor, who piek it out with the hand. 

" The flowers at this part of the procsss had Impregnated the tea-leaTM with a Urge poi^ 
tiooof their peoollaT odors, b«t they hod also left behind them a certain portion of moistnre, 
wUob it was neeeaaary to expd. This was done by plating the te* onae more orer slow 
charcoal firee In basket* and siere* prepared for the pnrpoae of drying. The scent commoni- 
oatod by the powen ia very sli^t for some time, bnt, tike the lys^Tanoe peeoUsr to the tea- 
leaf ItMl^ eomee out after being packed fbr a week or two. Sometimee this scenting prooeM 
b repeated when the odor is not Mnsldered sofBdenlly strong ; and the head men in the No- 
tary infbrmed me he sometiraea soe&ted twiee with orange-flowers, and once wiOi the 'Mo-le,' 

" The flowws of wioas plants are waed in seenling by the Chinese, some of which are 
«enadered better (ban others, and some eaa be had »t seasons when others are not procnra- 
U«. Tlie difftovnt flewers are not all nsed in the same proportions. Thos of orange-flower* 
t h er e are fbr^ pcnnds to one hnndred ponnds of tea ; and of the i^Iata there ai« one hnndred 
poonda to «■• hmdred ponndt. The qnantity of flowers nsed seemed to me Tery large, and 
I made partienlar incpdiles aa to whedier tiie teaa that are saanted were mixed np iilth large 
qnaatUies of BBaeanted kinds. The Chinese mhedtatlni^ affirmed that such was not the 
CMC ; bat I bare some donbt on this point. The length of time which tcM thus scented re- 
taia thdr flaror is most remarkable. It Tuies howerer, with Qie dUTeient sorts. Teaa scented 
with oTtALge-blaesDms will keep well for two or three yeare. Other flower-perftunta, it is said, 
nay be retained as long aa lix yean. 

On ths Vm (^ the Bad CiMnqmile (FTrethrnm ZMewn) fi»r the Dwtniotiai 
of Inieoti. 

Fon some years a TSgne report hss reached ne of a Canoadan plant hating astonishing 
tad eminenllT naeftil propertie»— that of deetioying fleas and bn^ ; It was dw known that 
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this muTiUoiu pl»nt belonced to tli« geoiu Pgrttknim, bat Ilk* ■p«ciAo eh«nol«r was hhmt- 
tain. TbLs plant hu b«aD reoeotl; introdooed into BtqihIb in the rich ooUeottoDi of th* 
botanicftl garden. We hope that iu some yean the red eamomile Rhall luTe freed our pw^ 
from one of the mort abominable plagaea which afiiet wntitiTe hnoiaiutj. Sane d«t»ila of 
» plant of eo certain a Aitsre ae that of the red aamomile will be, witkont doubt, ae«epl»Ua 
to OUT readers. la ri»iiM»iioasia, its comib^, tbifl plant beam alto lb* name of ttw 
Ptnian CamomiU, the fita-UUtr, and fit^-tnort; It forms a little ihrob with p«i«niiial roots, 
branched tweWa to flftoen Incbea high, bearing man; Sowers at fint.of a deep red, after- 
ward* a olear or rosy red, and an inch and a half in diamet^, [the die of the flowera win 
also oanse this plant lo be enltitated as aa ornament in oar gardens;] the stallu di7 iq) 
after the ripening of the seede, but the roots »ie peromial, and for wdm years may be mnl- 
tiplied by lUTision. Freshly gathered, the flowers are not Tory odorons, but dried Ottf. 
aoqnire an odor so sti>ong and penetrating that it UUs sU the inaeota and all the Tennln, of 
whiob until now no oertain agent of deetmotion has been found. The red oamomila eaa 
bear 20° Centigrade of titM, a temperature to which it is often eabmitted on the Cancaas* 
monntains and on the plains, eleratod ftom 4600 to B600 fe«t above the wa lereL Altbon^ 
it inhaUla rir^ eoil, It is easily brongbt Into onltitation in gardens, and, ^oe its enw^ 
getio propertiee have been lecognisad, it is onltiratad In a Ivge way in different parts tt 
Southern Riissia. On* very rematlable f(«t is, that the knowledge of the seoret of tfaa 
mannfkotore of the red oamomile powder for the deetrooUoa of fleas, to, only dates, eren 
in Csneama, back about ten yean, while the employnetit of this strong powder was known 
in regions far distant fKna Ciroaasia. It seems that an Armenian merohant, named BomU- 
toff, trsTelling in Oie south of Asia, observed that the inhabitants sprinkled themselves with 
a powder to prevent the stings of inseots. This powder wss nothing else Oian that made of 
the flowers of the red oamomile. Returned to his eonnby, onr Armei^an told his son i>t 0» 
dlsoovery, sod taoght him to reoogniee the plant. This son beoune poor by reverses <tf 
fortune, bnt bethought himself of bis father's seeret; he set himself then to make tUs 
powder, and retired with very large profits from this trade. In 1818, he sold a pood {about 
twenty kilogrammee) of eamon^e powder at twenty-flve roubles, (near one hundred franes;) 
and although the seeret had been published, and evny one knew the preparation of this 
powder, more thsn twen^ villages In the district of Alexsndropol were actoallj given up to 
the cnltiTation of the rad oamomile. The flowering of the I^/Tttimm rvtnmt oommeneea in 
June, and continues more than a month. ' The flower* are gathered in dry weather. la 
one day a good harvester oan oolleot from thirty to ei^ty pounds of these wild flowM. 
They generally dry them in the sua ; but it is remarked that those dried in the shade hate 
more virtue. The bed of flowers is stirred tram, tine to time lo help the drying ; three or 
four dfys is sufSeient to drive off every traoa of moisture. To obtain one pound af dried 
flowers it requires about one hundred pounds of tmk onesl They ar« than redweed la a 
coarse powder with the hand, and by means of a little millstone, or a little brass mill, a very 
fine powder fit for use is obtained. We sea by this tiiat the process is vei7 simple ; tlis most 
difficult question U how to operate upon a snfficiently large cnmber of flowering planla. Te 
give an idea of the importance of the manu&oture of this powder, we must state that in 
Transeauoaaia alone there are made each year for eimflumplion in the RossiBn Empira man 
than 40,000 kilf^ammea. Baron Folkersahm has reoeotly published a vslnable p^er ea 
the cultivation of the red eamomile. His mem^ tsnainates with the following raaarka: 
That this powder preserves you from fleas and bugs ; it kills flies, gnats, maggots, lias, and 
even the woi^ms which are produoed in the wounds of onr domeatio animals. To kill Insects 
provided with wingg) they mix a little of this with a substance which will atbaet them; to 
instance, to destroy flies, it is mixed with rogar. H. Folkersahm denrea that the ^eeta of 
this powder should be tried on other insects and worms hurtAil to man or to bis bortioultiual 
plantations. He adds, that If experiments demonstrate the efficaoy of tJiis powder, eaak 
person could colllfate in th< eonur of his garden a oertain number of plants of rad cmbo- 
mile to kill the insects, caterpillars, ke. which ravage his fleld. From an approximativ* 
ealoulation. It is found that a space of eighteen sqttare verM* ftmiishea a quintal itf powder. 
Mr. R Boeil, who Uvad a long tiuM in Russia, states that tike /mmAh pafaar (powder of tte 
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TjnOmu) li Importad arwj year from Pnria mod Oio Cmouikn prorinoM loto all paita 
«f the KDnun KnpiTe; uid Uut n*ed ftwh, »pritikl«d orar th« wl)u)ow-«lU«, It in»kee tH th,* 
fltai fUl Inttuttl;, MphTStotiDg Uum; bnt Hut at tlw and of a jaal itloeea ite energy. He 
•bo italw Uiat it ii the Pyretlmai ewaenn tad nwevn wUek prodnoe this p««der. — 

Aloohol from the TaberolM of tlie Aiphodelu runonii. 
Thb tnberolea of Aiphodsloi ntaotiu Iut* been employed for tome jesn in Algeria for 
thg maDofaotore of alMhoL It has been aeierted that thej oontain neither itorch nor Bogar, 
and the eipnrimenta of M. Qerget fallj oonflrm tbii ojunion. When grated and pressed, 
(hey jieldSlper eentof JDtoe,Df q)«UsgraTlt7l-0S2. When treated with iodine, not the 
■lifhtaet indioatioa of atareh oan be obtained. The joioe haa no action on poUriied liRht, 
bat if it be heated with hjdroehlorio acid at tha bwUng teoQieratiire, it rotates the plane of 
polariiatian to the left reiy powerfnlly. When mixed wilfc two par oent. of yeast, it enters 
T^dl; into fermentation, and yields eight per ossiL of aloohol, bwng about twioe as mooh 
•■ oan be obtained f^m the jniee of sngar-beet. The dried taberalee of the plant do not 
yield more than thi«e per omt. of aloohoL M. Cteget is en^igwl in the inteatigation of the 



Odon of Plovert. 

SoHuniiiB and Eohler hare made many interesting obsemtians on odors as well as colors. 
Xhay found th«t, of the Tariottt oolon of flowers, eome are more commonly odoriferons than 
othaa, and tbat some colon are more commonly agreeable than others. 
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The white most odorifbrons and agr«eable — the ysUow and bMwn BMist dlsagreeaUe. — 
Prof. D^iy. 

On tlu Arom* of Amorioui VinM. 

At a resent meetii^ of the Aoieiioan Wne-Orower^ AssooiattoD at Cincinnati, Uie fid- 
towing wa« read fta>m N. W. Thatcher, of Chillleothe :— 

* * ■ * " The great desideratum in wlne-growlng ii, donhtlees, to proonre 
a grape possasaing at ones sugar in abundance and an agreeable aroma; probably the 
Cla(a«(a (there are Mtms ipurfoos Tarietiee of this grape) poaeeww theie quaStiee to a more 
, proAtable degree than any grape we now eultifate, inasmuoh as It Is perfeotly hardy; but 
tUa grape should not be regarded a« the ijpt of American grapes, (br we shall yst surpass 
It; and to those whose palates do not aoeord too maeh with Qm taxj aroma of the Cataaba, 
the Sa^tmont Is the moat aooeptaUe grape, bnt Uie latter is not suflciently hardy for eilen- 
rfre and profltabls onltiTation ; bnt as we hare sereral Tarietiss of that class of grapes, w* 
may look for Hie produetlon of seedlings from them that wiD surpass any of the Fox hmily. 
PonbUeas a cross of the Htrienumt and CiUaieba would produce a T^uable gnipe as to flaTor 
and jnldness. It Is, donbtless, a deslderatnm to obtain a grape possessing all the reqnisitea 
fbr good wine ; that is, It should be prodnetlTe, hardy, Juicy, sweet, and well-flaTored. UntQ 
we oan get one grape possessing in a sufficient degree all thoN, we oan cnllJTate ssTsral 
Tarieties and attain onr otjeot t/j miidiig the berries In the mash-tub. This is desirable, at 
iMrt, t« afford TBiie^ in our wlnea, is well as to give flaTor to strang-bodied wines which 
•re withost It The taste cf (he Julee of the grafM, as well as tot Tsrious hinds of fiMid, 
-beeemes fixed to some particular sort* by anstom, and Anally to the exclurion of any thing 
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new; and h«aee I mfto it win tw difllmilt, attar k few yim, to «nullo«ita tfae pi 
OUa wine growers, «*Ni for tfaefoxjiTMna of thar(7>(awtawiaBe. If wBlookfuiranltotb* 
exportstioQ of wines to tmrnga ooosMee, we most look for thwr prodaotion in gnpM of tbi 
Sirbtimml ijrp*' I un a wiofr-growfr to m Tesylinuted extent, and onlj ■■ as amateoi; but 
■till my eiperimentB are, bo ftr u they are racoeofiil, aa Talnable in tlMit nsDlte aa if 1 
smihed Uie gnpee of a townsbip. J sball make no wine tbis a««BOii. I un MtiBfled Ihit 
we ean make u good winee in Uiia aoviVj u In any eOitt, and at eqval price. I wenld 
prefer Ibe bast CinoiniiBti wine to any forugn I hsTe erar aeen, ezoept, perhaps, Um pnra 
XeiM, Sherry, and Mangannelta, whioh we rar^ see." 

Hew Um fiu: Bnokwltsftt Straw. 

w of the bookwheat has been applied wlQi HMWaH 
IT qnerdinm, or yellow-oak bark, in dyeing. 

Hie Kffeet of Colorod Li^lit on Oeimiitstioa. 

To detetiMiBe the oommanlal value of any aeedo, one hnndrad of Iham are plaoed tn a pot 
In a BloT«, made for the porpoee of qniokening the proeen of gcminatlDn. If aU the aeedi 
garminaU, the seed obtiUiu the hi^eet valae in the ma^et. If only righ^ germinate, tfae 
ee«d loMt 20 per ocmt. in Taloa. Thii prooaea ordinarily ooonideB from twelre to fiftsea 
days 1 bnt Hr. Lawson fbond that by uaing blue glaia tbey are enabled to deterniiDe the ralna 
of aeed in two or three days: and this ia a matter of Boch eonunerdal importance to them, 
that it la quite eqnuJ to a gW of £600 a year.— AviMdn^ <^ lAa foyid Polytwibui! jSock^. 

Flaiitt Under Siflbrent Condltiiniii 

Db. Olahstoni,. F.ILS., has oommnnicated to the London Chemiit aome intetwtiiig Ihcts 
in relation to oertaln experiments made by him upon plants under different oolored jfiata, and 
tmder iSffereot atmospherle oondldons: — 

Darkneas promatee a rapid and abiUKtant growth of thin rootlets ; it prerents the formatiaD 
of chlorophylle, b«t docs not interfei« mnoh with the geaeni healthineaa of the plant, nor 
idth the prodnotioB of the orionng matter of the Sowers. Partial obacnri^ prodnoei the 
same effects in a modiBed manner, bat greatly KuHilates the absorption of water; and Um 
ontting off of the chenuoal or bine ray nnder snoh circimistanoeE seems to make totj little 
diffarenca. The withdrawal of all but the ealorio rays interferes wfth the length of the roots, 
and prodnoee a badly-dSTeloped plaaL The pnn Inmlnons ray oanses the rooHeti to be Gsw 
and straggling, and diminishea the absorption of water. Hyaolntha were well dereloped 
under the pore obemioal inllnenoe. 

Experiments were made on tiis germination, nnder like inflnenoes, of wheat and pea^ u 
samples of (he two great otdan of plants. The flrst eeriea was nude in eoaiaon air, the 
plants being plaeed on damp ta^eka, twelve aeeds of each kind being employed in ead 
separate instanoe.. The periods of germlnatiao, and all the dronaMtawoes that maAad the 
growth of the plants, wen oarefUlly noted; drawings were made, and at the eleae of the 
esperiment the h^ght of the planta, the length of their roots, thdr weight, aad the nvmber 
of seeds that had germinated, were recorded The effect of the tame solar radiationa on the 
(wo plants was extremelj different In respeet to the wheat, it was found (hat, mtdv the 
prsD oinranutanoes, the absenoe of the obemioal rays favors the first growth, aNd (ha pn- 
senoe of the Inminoos rays doea not impede it Afterwards the opposite affeet (akea place; 
the roots are retarded in their derelopmaat l^ the yellow ray maek more than t^ all the 
rays of tbe ^eetnim in comblnatioB. The oaloHfio nj is, on the whole, the moat hvoiaUe 
to (heir growth— even more so than the complete absMiM of aU solar radiations. The Aeoi> 
Ing forth of the plnme is favond also by the withdrawal of the eheadeal i^ys, eqweiaily jiBt 
atflrst; but the foil and healthy devdopment of leave* raqniraiall the laja of the speetram, 
the Inminons bdng parttanlscl; neoesiary. In teepeot to p«M lodw (ha (Itsb einn^- 
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■tuuM, it wufbiud tlwt tiieeattingoSof theabemlci^ rtji (kvon lbs Brat gi 

tk» BMd ; Bud tLu appMi* to b« the prindpkl, if not tlie only, tdnatega of the dutaMM 

obtained by boiTlsg the teeda in the toil. 

n» derelopmoit of roots roqniTM alio the ebBMiM of the ehemieel r^, bol is rather 
&Ti>Ted than otbenriM by hwt atid InminMlty. The Bret doreloptnent of the pluntele tlso 
pmoeeda b«et nnder the Mme dreaoutsikow. Yet the«e are not the eonditioiiB whioh prodoot 
ft healthy plant; th^ oanae loo rapid and sneoalttit a growth. When the pUot a fkirij 
eatahUshed, thoaa tadiationa which are, nomparatiTely ipeaking, derold of light, bnt replete 
with chemical power, leem the most loited to it. The poinia in oommon between the diler- 
ent actiona of the eolar radiations on wheat and on peas are, that in both oaata the oatting 
off of the ohemioal raj hoilitates the proceed of early gemuiiation ; and that both in reference 
to the protnuion of the radielea and the evolntion of the plume, obaonrity oanaea an nnna- 
tarally tall growth and poor derelopmeDt of leaTei, and the yellow ray ezerta a repeJJ|uit 
inflnwnce npon the roota, giting the wheat a downward and the pea-roota a lateral impolae. 
A eompariaoQ of the remits obtained by meana of the yellow, of the obacnred cclorlees, and 
the obacnred yellow glMies, ahowed that the yellow ray faai a spaoiflo aotion in many respects, 
bat not of the chsraoter whloh has aometiinea been ascribed to it Tha diTergity of effeot of 
the same ray apon the two [dante was well eiluUted by what took pUee onder the colorless 
and red glasaee. Vndet the former there grew a tell and Tigorone crop of wheat-plants, with 
a mere matting of stnnted roots fhim the peas, while ander the latter a thick crop of green 
and spreading plants arose fi^m the germinating peas, bat the wheat were few and straggling, 
and unhealthy in appearance. Beeds of the wheat and the pea were placed in jara, con- 
taining respectiTely carbonic acid gM, hydrogen fh>m which ereiy trace of oxygen was 
remoTed by pyrogaUate of poUah, common air ttom which carbonic acid waa remoTed by 
oanatie alkali, and normal atmospheric air. Tbeee netely oorroborated the opinion generally 
entertained, that oxygen b abeolately reqniute for instituting the first obonge in the coty- 
ledons of the seed. Peas and wheat were also grown in oxygen gas, under the calorless and 
colored bell-jar*. They grew and appeared to fionriah best under the ehemical inflaenow 
of the bine glass. 

The Orittinflu of Feui. 

Tfli grittiaeea of pears greatiy diminiahe* their valoe as a dessert The proximate oaiise 
is known to be tha depoait of hard matter in the pnlpy cells, analagona to that which gixea 
tha bony texture to the atone of plnma, oherriee, fto. In atone fhiita the grit^ matter is 
collected, and forms the pit or stone; bat in the pear there is no part exoloriTely appropriated 
Ibr the grit, which ia found aometimes in large or small maaeea tlironglioot the pulp. 

The cause of this grittiness ia unknown, bnt the accumulatioD of it may be arrested or 
diminished by sheltering the ftnit fn>m the cold run which may fkll during its growth, and 
arrest the ftee cirenlation of the sap. This hypotheajs was suggested by M. DelaTille, a 
French gardener, who remarka tliat the aorta which are most subject to spotting and grit- 
UnssB are those which bare the finest skin. 

Tbe manner in which M. DelaTille proteota Ua peara Is aa tbltowa: Aa aoon as the fruit U 
completely set, he enaloBes ^sacb dnster in a oomet of paper, flxed to the (op of the stalk bj 
a [oeoe of roah, (bast) Thia comet mnat bo sufficiently large to gnard the ft^it Arom all 
exterior injuriea. The comet should be very wide, and the small end placed apwarda, ao aa 
to leaTe nothing uncorered except the bottom of the fhiit--Etalk. But this protection is 
unnecessary where the trail is trained against a woH. Abont a fortnight before gathering, 
the comet ibonld be remoTed, in order t« giro the fhlit color and to complete the ripetiiiig. 

At the exhiUtion of the Imperial Horticultnral Society of Paris, some St Qennain pears 
were exhibited, part of which were hdl of apota and gnttineas, white others were fine and 
pulpy. Both lomplea were from one tree, hat the fine onee were protected in the manner 
above deoeribed.— PAO. Floriit. 
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Kaport on the Gmw Srolfed in Stsaping' Flax, and on tha Can^oiitiion «l 
the SreiMd Flax Fibro. 

Br JoBM F. BoDGiB, H.D., F.C.8., Prof: of i^ticoltore, Ac. QoMn's College, BelCuL 
Tbtb report ooDteini the nonlts of invest^Uoos whioh irere nndeiteken in coimeolion 
with tlie technioal proceasee emplojed in the preparation of Ute Bti-plant for textile pnr- 
pcsea. The attention of the author irai chiefly directod to tile ezaminalioD of the method of 
ateeping in wkter heated bjt gtekin, tDtrodneed bj Sohenak, and lunall; tenned tiie hot-water 
ijBtem. In thli proooBB, which was folly desoribed in a report made to tiie British Associa- 
tion for the Adnmeement of Sdenee, at the Belfiist meeting, it was Amnd that the ohemieil 
chaDgeB prodnoed by the fennentation of the flax straw in water mwntalned at * tetDpentnre 
of 90° F., did not materially differ from those which accompany the ordinary method of 
BiMfDing in pools in tije open air; and that, in fact, Schenck's method migbt be regarded aa 
merely the common prooess of the Irish farmer, accelerated andsntyeoted to scientific oontrol; 
the peculiar fermentation by which the adhesiTe matlers of the straw are softoced and dis- 
BotTed bnng attended in both cases by the production of a coniidersl>le amount of bn^rio 
add. 

Examinations of the gaMons prodocls of the fermeDtation were made at steepiog-work* in 
the nnghborbood of Belfast, and also in experimental works in Qaeen's College', the watsr 
contained in the experimental TSte bcang midntained at the requisite temperatore by pipes 
eonreying steam fMm the boiler of an en^^ne eonnecled with the college heating apparatiu. 
The gases erolTod ft'om the fermentitig liquid were analyred in accordance with the proeesM* 
propoeed by Bnnsen, and were fonnd to oonnst of carbonic add, hydrogen, and nilrogCD. 
No traces of cdrbonta oiJde, oarbnretted hydrogen, nor of snlpharetted hydrogen wae 
(leteetad. The following was the corrected composition of the mixture of gasea collected in a 
trial of ^chenck's prooesa, in the iteeping-rata in Qneen'a College. The carbonic add was 
removed by the introduction of ball* of oanstic potash, and tiie reaidne examined by explesiai 
witli oxygen, to. 



CaibODto »dd. „..- - - SJ-M 

Hjdrogan. ~,....~ U-30 

Nitrogan. 33'41 

Conponlwn 0/ dreutd fiax. — It was usually assumed, formerly, that by the proocM 
employed in the preparatioii of flax for spianing purposes, the fibre waa deprived of all the 
oonstitaents whieh the plant, during its growth, had extracted tcota the soil, and that it 
might be regarded as posses^g the same oompodtion as the cellolose of the chemist. This 
opinion was, Mveral years ago, proved to be eironeoua; and the resolts of the following 
analyses of aamplee of flax fibre show that not merely does the dieeaed Qax of conuneroe oos- 
tain a portion of the inorganio matters of the plant, bat fAoC Vttrt rtmaim loektd up n fit 
edit t^ the fibre a comidtrcAU aamnU of the latrogtnatd and oiktr pmbnate conpsundi o/tis 
itattt^ed Urav. The following were the methods adopted in the examination of the flax 
Abre: — The fibre, eid into small pieces, waa repeatedly treated with cold water to long as 
imy thing diasolTed. The sdntian obtained was struned through linen, and anerwanb 
filtered. On boiling the filtered liquid, only a gli^^t tronbllng wat obaerred; but on the 
addition of a fow drops of acetic acid, a precipitate of eaawne was obtained, which, after 
twelve houiB snbsidenoa, was collected, washed, dried, and weighed. lu the liquid (Vom 
which the eaarine was separated, when evaporated almost to a syrupy consistence, alcohol 
produced a bulky grayish precipitate, which was collected, washed, and dried. The alcoholio 
Bquids, on' concentration, afforded a rich orange solution, and gave, on evaporation, a reddish 
brown residue, which when heated, evolved a strong oaramel-Iike odor, and its solution had 
a iweetiBh taste, and afforded the usual rettetions of gr^e-sogar. The aeveral predjntatei, 
Kfler bdng wri^ed, were careftilly indnerated, and the weight of uh obti^ed in each ease 
deduetad. The detemdnationi of the amount of ni^gen in the samples were made bocoi4- 
Ing to the method of fTiil, and included firat, the estimation of tiie total amount of nitragtoi 
in tiie dried flax, and seoondly, of the amount which was retdned in the (bra of InBolDUe 
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uoliitd aatapooBds, in a portion of flu Bbre eih&nstsd bj tn»tmant with water, nie 
tmoimt of iTAx sod <^ proMut, «m obt^ned b; treatiiig ■ portion of Ite ftbra, dried In a 
peenliar appaiktoB at 212°, in irUah the mtMUnoe U ezpoMid to tbe Tspor of ct^er, irhiah, 
whan oondeosed in ■ wpaiala cooling amjaiatna, >» ooaaaioiially tarttA thioagh it b; atmo- 
apherio prasan. Tho rMtdoa of tha Sax, after ezhaDstioD irith water, and the aabtiaotioti 
of the amoont of insolable salt* wUeb it was fotuid to oonUtn, Mid of the wax and inaolnblo 
nitrogeniied bodiw, aa oalcolated from the amonst of nitrogen in the washed fibre, wac r*- 
garded as oellnlar fibre. The following it a atatament of the residta obtained in tJie eiami- 
nsHonof two samideB Of dressed Sai, of aTeiage qoaliliy. Theaamples dried at 212° contained 
reapectiTelj, So. L S-10, and No. IL 8-61 per cent of water:— 

No. I. Ko. a 

Vai, TolatOe oil and acid, nsinoiu matter 1^00 » S-fllO 

Sogar, and coloring mattara Mlnbla In alcohol I'Ml O'ttt 

Inorganic matMrt lolable In alaidiol 0-tSt OllS 

6am asd peetine. 0-BM (I'280 

Salts, insolable in aleohol- _ O-OTS O-OU 

Nlbogeniied oompoonds solnlda In water, easeia^ to....... S-GH I-SU 

Hitcogaaiwd eomponnds Inscdnble In water S-SJO .._... 4-310 

Inorgaalomattoraanitedwllhthsllbre. — 0-US ViM 

Cellnlai fibre. 8T-KT4 „ SHIM 

The total smonnt of inoi^anio matters present In the aamplee was obtuned by the careftil 
Incineration of the dreased flu in plalinam dishes. No. L dried at SIS', left 1'4D per oenL, 
and No. n. l-M per oent The ach of No. L was white, while (hat of No. U. had a brick- 
T«d ooh)r. Each liad respecliTely the following oompotition: — 

Adii>fniiipl*Ho.L Aih of •unplc Na. IL 
Potash _ 1-9i ;.... 1-86 



Boda 




3-18 




.. 7«S 


Linw. 
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.. frT» 


Perolideofh^ 

Phosphoric acid 
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In addition to the abore analjiea of fike prepared bj the bot-water system, a sample of 
Coortru flax was examined. The amoont of pore Abn was obtained by repealed digestion 
of the dried flax in a dilate solnlion of potash, (one-half an onnoe of canstie potash to three 
pints of water;) and, after thecarefdl remoTal of all traces of potash by waahingln distilled 
water, the eibaosted fibre was Indneratad, and the amount of ash left deducted. The 
following were Qie rtsolts: — 

Cfmrimijlax ttigftd and dretted. — 100 parts oontained water 8-40, and, dried at 212°, gave 
of wax and oil 2-80 per cent., and on combnstion with soda-lime afforded 1-04 per cent of 
■Itrogen. Treated, as described, with dilate solntjon of csnstia potash, there remuned after 
the sabtraction of the ash obtained by the incineration of the reddue, 82-66 per cent, of pore 
tbre. A sample of the flax dried at 212° left, when homed, 1 -OS per oent of ash ; if, ther*- 
fore, we may assame the amount of nitrogen present as representlag the proportion of the 
MMMlled proteine compoonds contained in the flai, tfae following statement of the oompo- 
rilion of the sample may be given: — 

rtme dri*d al lU". 

Wax and oil „.„„ 3-10 

NttrogeniMd oomponnds, aas<dns, Ac „ ...m......... 6'SD 

Qam, ngar and coloring matters..!. _ Tit 

Inorganle maNsrs. ..» » «...........,._ ..„ lilS 

Pare fibre ....-„.»,„„.„ m.»»..... SS'fiO 

The foregoing analyses thenfore show, ecsitmy to lAat kaa been f^nenUy aaaerted, 
that the fibre of fiax in the oondition in whieh It ts parehased by the sfdnner, after it hat 
been steeped and dressed, eontsdiw a eostsidar^d* amoant, not maridy of the earthy and 
saline ingredieate whieh the plant haa taksnftom the soil, bnt of the TSrions oompooada, 
SBch as wfti. and ea>eiae, whieh belong U the onate^Md straw, and apon the presenoe of 
whioh in tha fibi« it is ^obaUa mooh of its spinning qnalitiea depfmd. ^ exanujtalion 
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of th« piftnt, u pmHed from th« field in the nsiul Mate of nubuity, when Ui« «B«d» containad 
in the capBoles begin to UBnne ■ bnnrn oolor, ihom thst it contiina Ht>r«h, wbioh un l« 
rMdil; eztraotod bj pladng the Btems, out in pieoes, in a, powerful lerer press, tad moisten- 
ing them with n iniftll qumtit; of water. B7 tUowing the expraased liquid to remain il 
reat, the itaroh mhddea, and aSEomee a purple tinge on the addition of a waterj solatioD of 
iodine. Wlien, however, the Sax itraw !■ examined after it bo* remained exposed to the 
air for eereral days in the shook, ihe liquid obtained bj sntyeoting it to premini and waehing 
with water was fonnd to afford no indication of the preaenoe of staroh. In the dressed flii 
no trace of etareh eoald be detected, and the digooTSry of the exiitenoe of a eonsiderable 
amottDt of grape-engar is exoeedingly interesCiiig, as oorrolKtratiTe of the statement of eip«- 
rieneed dreesera, that, b; itoring up tlie steeped flgji, as imperftetly dried bj exposure 1« 
the iJT for some weeks before proceeding to remoTe the adherent woody matters hj scntch- 
ing, the separation of fibre is grestl; flMilitated and its qoallties improred. 

On tho Sflodoiizb^ Fnp«itiM of CIi&rooaL 
Ih a reeent oommnnioataon to the Royal Agrionltoral Society, England, on the above sub- 
ject, by Prof. Way, he remarked, that, independently of the nouons gases resnlling fVom the 
patre&ction of animal matt^ generally, and which consisted principally of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and solphnret of ammonia, each particiilar animal substance, excretion or other- 
wise, had its peeuiiar odor, which — althongh abondautly peroeplible by the senses, and in 
many oases, as in mask, almost inexhaustible — was inappreciable in weight; therefbre, by 
deodorliing a Urge amount of odor, it was to be inferred that a large amount of mantuing 
matter was thereby secured. He then enumerated the various ungle and double deodorisers 
that had been employed. He referred to Sir William Sumett's eiceUent application of 
chloride of une, and to the ordinary chloride of lime ; to gypsum, (sulphate of lime,) audits 
conversion, in ammoniacal atmosphere, into sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of lime ; to 
the agreeable odor of pore ammonia, and its power of giving intensi^ to odors of a dis- 
agreeable character, which Inteosi^ was lost irtien the ammonia was withdrawn ; to solphate 
of iron, (green copperas,} which, when powdered and ttirown into tanks, tamed bl&ek, on 
acooant of the inlphuret of iron formed on the decomposiCian of the salphuretted hydrogen 
present. He then proceeded te the coniideratJcn of charcoal ae a deodoriier. He gave an 
Interesting statement of the peculiar action of charcoals in general, arising, be believed, tenia 
the great amoont of sorfaee their spherical interstices presented, and of the peculiar action 
and superior value of animal oharocal over all others. He explained that in charcoala it was 
not the amount of carbon they contained that constituted their value, but the mode in which 
the carbon was diatribated; that animal oharooal contained only IQ per cent, of real carbon, 
while wood oharooal centred 00 per cent He referred to the large amoont of water (60 
or 60 per cent] wMch peat oharooal took np, and to the fallacioos dry state of Ibe manarea 
vritb which this water-carrier was mixed. He feared this mode of intrododng watar in a 
latent state into manures, in many cases, gave a turn in tho scale more in fkvor of the manv- 
factorer than of the farmer. He doubted wheUier the peat oharooal eoold be used oconm:^- 
oally for the pnrpoae of soaking np tank-water; If not, be feared it would prova of no 
advantage, in oilier respects, as a remunerative agent to the farmer. It had been long 
before the public, but had not progressed In market value, as it would have done had ita 
application been sacoessfliL He conaiderod it to lead to much eiror In practice tliat tbe 
exact natore of Ute aeUon of charcoal on ammoida was not better understood by (he poblio. 
Fresh-borot charcoal wqnld absorb a large quantity of ammoniacal gas, bat it was a mlBtaka 
to suppose that it woold consequently ababraet ammonia from a liquid impregnated with It ; 
on tho contrary, water had the power of displacing from ohanKal the whole of the aionioitio 
it hadreo^TedinagaseouistatewUhlnltsporeB. Peat chareoal did not elthor take manwra 
or separate It from sewage; it simply rendemd mantkre pwtable. He exhiUtad a striklBg 
eiqnriment, showing the powar of dry poat charaoal to aireat odors. Two open tombfera 
Were half-filled with the most olFuieire sewage matter Professor Way ocnld obtain, and tfe« 
snifacs of each mass oovered with a dim of thin papar, and a thin bed of powdered p««t 
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charcoal reiting upon it. Tbege toalilera irere in Qua sUto huided round to tlie mcmlnrs, 
Tlut Moertuned the perfect mumer in vhioh tho Mirttgo mfttt«r iru thus rendered no longer 
oDonaiTo to the uneU. 

Dr. J. Btenhaiue, of England, hM reoentlj pabliBhed, in the JoumiJ of the Society of Arte, 
the foUawing intereating iafomwtion mpeoting the properties of obarooel. He n?a: "Mr. 
TnmbuU, t, well-known oliemioiil muLofaotorer of Sootlsod, aboot nine months ago, plaoed 
the bodies of two doga in k wooden box, on a l*7eT of oliarcoal powder a few inches in deptli, 
and oorered then otmt with a qnanH^ of the Mine materiaL Tboi^h the box was quite 
open, and kept in hie laboratory, no efflnnum wae ever perceptible ; and an eiamiiiing the 
bodies of the animala, at the end of Ai months, Msroelj any thing remained of tiiem except 
the bones. Ur. Tomboll sent me a portion of the charcoal powder which had been moot 
donly in contact with the bodies of Qie dogs. I sobmitted it for examijiatioD to one of my 
pnpils, Mr. TnmBr, who foond it contained oomparaliTel; little ammonia, not a trace of boI- 
phoretted hydrogen, but tbtj appredabte qaanlitles of nilria, snlphnrio adds, with acid phos- 
phate of lime. 

"Mr. TDmar Bnbseqnentlj, about three months ago, bnried two rata in about two inches 
of charcoal powder, and a few days afterwards the body of a full-grown cat was similarly 
boated. Thon^ the bodies of these animale are now in a Ughly putrid state, not the 
sUghteet odor is perceptible in the laboratoiy. 

" Fnm this short statement of ^ta, the ntili^ of Charcot powder as a n 
log Doxlcni afflavia l^m ohurch-yards, and ftom dead bodies in other m 
board a slup, is sufficiently eYideoL CoTOring a ohorob-yard, to the depth of from two to 
three inches, with coarsely-powdered oharooal, would prarent any pntrid exhalations ever 
finding their way into the atmosphere. Charcoal powder also greatly f^Ton the rapid 
decomposidon of the dead bodies with which it is in oontacl^ so that In the coarse of six or 
eight months little is left except the bones. 

■< In alt the modern systems of chemistry, suah, for instance, as the last edition of TVrrur'j 
SttmtHU, oharooal is desoribed as poase«dag antiseptic properties, while the very reverse is 
the &ct. Common salt, nitre, oorrosiTe sabUmate, arsanions acid, aloohol, camphor, creosote, 
and meet essential oils, are oertunly antiseptic rabstances, and therefore retard the decay 
of »niiii«l and TSgetable matters. Charaoal, on the contrary, as we have just seen, greatly 
btulitates the cxidatlcu, and oooseqaently the decomposition, of any organic substances with 
which it is in contact. It is, therefore, the Tory opposite of an anlisaptio." 

Doea Sea Water kill SeediT 

A vnwtKm lAloh has an important bearing upon the actual or pcsrible disparrion of mai^ 
tpariea c*er the large geographical area which they are found by oooupy, and therefore izp<M 
the problem whether the same organio being was created at one po^t, or at sereral, or many 
widely-eeparat«d ptnnta, en the tkoe of the globe. It is commonly beltered and stated that 
seeds — thoee of maritlQie plants excepted — will not germinate after exposure to tialt water; 
and BO general is tiie bdief, that no one, so far ae we know, has made the experiment nntil 
now, when the distingnished natnraltat, Mr. Darwin, has shown that seeds of lariooa kinds 
win genoinate promptly after prolonged Imnemcn In sea water. The acconnt of his nmple 
bat well-deTised eiperlmenia is given in the ixindiMi Qarientrf ChrtmirietarHfii, as follows: — 

'■As I had no idea when I began, whether or not a single week's inunecsion would kill all 
tiM seeds, I at first took only a few, seleoting fliem almost by chance from the different great 
natural families ; bnt I am now trying a set ekoeea en pbilosopUcal princtplea. The sea water 
haa been made artifielally with salL The seeds were plaoed out of doors in the shade, In bot- 
Itea htMing tuat two to toax ounces eaeh : the mean temperature bcdng trom 44° to 4S° F. 
llMt of the seeds (welled In the water, and same of them slightly colored it, and each kind 
g«r» to it Its own peculiar odor. The water which centred the cabbage and radish seeds 
became putrid, and imelt quite ofihn^Tely ; and it is surprising that seeds, as was the oaa* 
with the radish, oonld have resisted so eontaminating an inSuence; and as the water became 
putrid befbre I had tiionght of this ocntingency, it was not renewed. I also placed seeds in 
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2U TH> TXAB-BOOE 01 AGBICOITUBB. 

. ■ quit botlla In % tank Ulad iritb mow ■nd mtar, to uontein irheth« Uw MMb kapt st tha 
ttmfntBn of 82° ironld battw m i rt tha lalt mter; thii -wklar baeame tarUd and «ndt 
offenaiTely. In Um following lii^ vbara tha oaaaa aro ^HwAed, tha aaada hava andnred Ihair 
(UltinM:— 

" (1) Saadi of ooMmon araai (LipUlmi tatkmm) ham gerailnatad wall kflor fortf-two daji' 
InueraiaD ; thdf git* oat a mrpriainf! qnanti^ of aliaw, ao aa to oohar* In a maaa. (2) B«- 
dtahei have not garminatad aa w^ aftar the aama parlod. (8) Cabbaga wad : «ft«r foarlMui 
daji' imBwnim only one aaad out of many oama up ; Hub ia nthor atrange, aa tha aabbaga ia 
a MA-aida plant; la tha lea-oold aalt watar, howerar, Mrand eama np aftor thirty daya* im- 
Barrion. (4) LW to aa n ed gr«w wall after forty-two dayi ; (6) Omon-aaad : bnt few germi- 
••M aflar tha uma period ; (6) Carrot and (7) CMery-aead grew wdl after the (bHy-two 
dayi; (8) S«raga a^MuiIft, (V) C^uie-nt, (10) and CuaaiHit OBffira, genoinate well after 
twan^-aight days' inuoMtion ; tha last two, ralhw tandM' Idnda, were alao tried in iee-ooU 
Walor, and gonninatad after thir^ daya' inuneraion. (llj Sarory, or Saiarijfa, did not grow u 
wan after twonty-eight daya. (12) Lmm mlaliumnm : only one aaad ont of a maaa of aeeda 
(whieh gaxe ont mnoh ilime) came np aftar tha twenty-el^t daya, and tha same thing hap- 
peoad aftar ftmrtaan dayi ; and only three aeede oame up after the flrat aeYsn dayi" bnmer- 
aion, yel th« aaad was lery good. (18) Bfanbwb, (14) B«at, (16) Onth. or AtryiUi, (16) Oats, 
(IT) Barley, (18) isi Phaiaru Cattarittait, all germinate well aft«T twenty-eight daya ; lik«- 
wiae the laat-named aix, afl«r ttdrty daya tn ioe-odd water. (1&) Bawis, and (20) Fane, or 
VUx: of theae a few anrriTed wltii diffienlty fonrlaen days ; the beana were all killad by the 
ioV'^tld water In thlr^daya. (31) Paaa garadnatad after eam daya, bnt died after fonrtecn 
daya' inunorrion ont of dowa, and llkawiM after thirty days in the i««<old water. (S2] IW- 
JbUm ncoriMtiM la the only plant of which erery aaad haa bean Ulled by aaren daya' inuner- 
tioii; nor did it withatand thirty d^a in io»<old aalt water. (28) Sdney-baana have been 
tried only in the Utter water, and all were dead alter Adrty daya. 

" Aa out of theae twanty-lhrea kinda of aaad, the Are Lega»iite*a alone baTe aa yet been 
killed, (except the eabbage eaad, and theae htve anrriTed in the foe-oold water,) one ia tempted 
to infer that the aeada of thia &ml]y mnat gMierally withatand nit water mnch worae than 
the aaada of tfas other great natntal fuaillea ; yet, from remarka In botanieal woriu, I had 
npeeled that thaaa would haTe anrriTed longeat. It haa bean onrioai to obaerTO how DnilbRn, 
aren to • day, the 'germination haa been in almoat erciy kind of Med, whto taken waek after 
week ont of the aalt water, and Hkewiaa when eompar«d with the aame saeda not salted — all, 
of OODTSB, haTing been grown nnder the nme drcnmatanoea. The germination of the rhnbarb 
and oelery alone haa been in a marked d^;ree altered, baving been acoelerated. 

"To retnm to the anlgeot of tranaportati it ia stated in 'Johnston's Phyaioal Atlaa' that 
&e rate* of Ian diatinet enmots in the Atlantlo (eielnding drift cnmntB) are giTen, and 
th^ average ia thirty-threa nantieal milaa per diem ; heooe In forty-two daya, whioh length 
of Inuiteraioii aeren out of the el^t kinds of seed ae yet tealed hftve alrvadj stood, a aeed 
idght be readily carried between thirteen hundred and foarteen hundred milea. 

*' I will coBolnde by obaerring that all tha fbr^ to flf^ saeda whioh I haie Med sink in se* 
water: this aeema at first a fital obataole to the diaaemination of plants by sea enrrenta ; bnt 
It suy b« donbtad whethar moat seeds, (with the ajuMptlen of the winged kinds,) when wmw 
shed, are ao likely to get waabed into the sea ae are whole or naarly whole plant* with their 
ftvt, by bMng earned down riTers daring floods, by water-aponia, whirlwinds, &o. It ahonld 
be borne in mind how beaatifslly pods, eapenlea, ko., and em the fttlly-aipaoded heads of 
the CM^ontiB, eloae when wetted, as if for the Terypnrpoae of carrying the seed safe to land. 
When lauded high np by the tides and wuTCa, and p«Th^p• dritco a little inland by the first 
inshore gala, the pods, fto. will dry, and opwing will shed their aeed ; and theee will than be 
ready for all the many means of disposal by wMob Nature aows hw broad flelds, and which 
haTe exoited the admlratieD of eToy obaerrer. Bat when the aeed la aown in its new home, 
tban cornea the ordeal ; will the old oooapanta in the great sbug^ far lift allow tb« new and 
solitary immigrant room and *i 
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Alarming DsteriorttiDii of the BoiL 

Tbi oanBtant deteriantion of tha Mils in New Engl&nd, and thronfhont most of th« 
•gricnltanJ diatrictt of tliB Uait«d Stat«a, la t, fkct of porWntoiu and alMining dgnifloftDM, 
UMogli it has not yet UTMted TU7 eztennTelj the itotioe of th« pablio. Frobabl; tliare is 
iw Me fact in our agrieoltiiral eoonomj of more pregnant Interest than this in its bearings 
i^ui OUT flitnre prooperitj. Soma sladstioB, illoatrkting this downward tendenoj- in our 
■Uitly t« prodnoe the fmits of the euth, will now be giTen; and the; will, I tlunk, oonolu- 
rirelj proTB that a more pradent, pkilfnl, and scientifia mode of onltiTating the soil is abio- 
Intdy indispensable. 

B«twe«n 1810 and 1860 three hnadred thoaaftnd Mr** of land were added to those pr»- 
tiondj nndsr improTement in Hkssachnaetts. Ninety thoosand aores were added to oar 
mowing lands, and jet tliere was a relatiTe depreciation of the liaj crop during that decade 
of jeuB of twelve per cent. Onr Ullage lands during the same temfwcae increased for^ 
thomand acres, and jet there was an abeolaCe depreciadoD tn onr grain orop of sis thoueand 
bvslieli. The paatorage lands were inoreased more than one hnndred thoosaod aorea, with 
scaroelj tnj increase of neat cattle, and k redaction of one hnndred and siitj tliontand 
sheep and sersntaen thoosand swine. 

The same law of deterioration Is also obserrable In the rlaher regions of the Sooth and 
West, showing that, with cor present oDBkilfiil nodes of Arming, we are taking much more 
Srmn ihe prodaetiTe aluli^ of onr soils tlian we are retoming to them, aod that oar agriool- 
taral prosperity is i«allj and oonstantlj on tlie wane. This downward tendencj is partially 
Uddm fhnn public obserration by the vast products whiob are raised upon the new and 
■Imoat HmiUees re^ons which are erety year put under cnltiration at the West; bat the 
ttot itself is still indnbiUble. 

In the State of Nov Tork, between the years IS4& and I860, STl ,892 acres were added to 
fliose prerionsly nnder improvement, and of course there ought to have been at least a oer- 
mspondlng increase in the agricultural products of the BtAte. But what was the fMt I 

The nomber of bones deereased is 66,141. 

HUeh cows decreased, 68,060. 

Other oatlle, the decrease was 127,526. 

Bheep, ths drcrease was 2,990,622. 

Swine, the deer«Me was 666,002. 

Of potatoes, the deoreass was 7,266,066 bushels. 

Of peas and beans, there was a deerMsa of 1,182,061 bushel*. 

Flax, the decrease was 1,966,486 pounds. 

Wool, the decrease was 8,798,627 pounds. 

Wheat, the decrease was 270,721 bushels. 

Buckwheat, the decrease was 160,724 boabets. 

IHiere was an iaenau in the amount of com, rye, oats, barlej, haj, butter, and cheese 
raised In that State, but no greater than would have been expeetad from the increase of the 
popniation, which was 491,828 during those five jears. 
~ Domber of cattle raised was — 



In 1S4B „_.„ „ 8)1,861 bead. 

In ia» _ ,..„ 7W,aM « 

Showing a dseieass of. 73,388 " 

In Kentucky, more than nine-tenths of the entire area of the State is covered with 
bnns. The number of neat cattle raised was — 

InlMD _ TBa,»3haad. 

In IMD ;. T8a,8H « 

Shoving a decnas* of. S6,TB1 " 

Horse* and molea raised In Eentacky — 
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fU THE TBA&-BO0E OF AOBICDLTURE. 

It U «ertimBt«d by intolligent futnera in IndUnk Out thwr TiTeF-bottonu, which aaed to 
prodnoe on BTsi»g« orop of mitj bnshila of oom to tiie un, now prodnoe only for^. In 
WlMoiuin, which is yannggr »till, it U estJnuted thftt only one-half the namber of bueheli 
of wheat u* now nised on tha ten which were raised twalre jean ago. 

Theae eallmateB are baaed on the retnnu madB te the Patent Office, and are aa reliable aa 
an; now before the pablio. What, then, it the oonoln^ou of the whole niattert It ia this, 
that the loils of New England, after all the admonitiona we have leoeiTed npon the aotyect, 
' are annoallj growing poorer, and that btco the virgin laoda of the Great Wait are rapidl; 
becoming exhaoated of their fertility. Other and batter model of cnltiTation innat ttier*- 
fore be introdnoed and practised, or oar ooontry — now the granarj of the world — may at 
no Ter; distant da; become dependent on otiier landi for Its dailj bread. Within fiftf yean 
onr population will nndonbledly reach the enonnaoa number of one hundred millions ; bat 
the graye question is. How are these myriads to be fed, ukd clothed, and edneated, if oiir 
preaent impoTcrishing agrioultural proceaeea are tj) be oontinaedt We haye territoi; 
enough, and it is natarallj rich enough to snpport a population of tmt I&mimiuI milUons-- 
a namber to wbioh we may yet attain; but how can they be atxatafoed, tinless some method 
ia devised to keep ap the prodncdte capabilities of oar country, and to retam to our libe- 
rally discoondng soila aa much, at least, as we abetraot from them t Xhia ia a problem which 
many thonghtfoi and fu-seeiitg men are beginning to ponder, and which requires but liUle 
wiadom to sdTe. — JftiB Et^land farmtr. 

Ezpflrimenta in Feeding. 

Thb following account of trials In Ceding stock, institnted by John Brooks, Esq., of 
Princeton, Massaohnaetls, is communicated to the Journal of the United Btatee Agriool- 
tnral Society, 1864. The 'poiots for determinatioa were the inflnence of different kinda of 
food in the production of milk, and the proportion of solid manure to the hay conaumed: — 

December 17, I8£l, commenced feeding two oows about 7 months aflar ealting; the cowa 
ware graiid, and eipeoted to oalTC abont March next; Ure weight, 1600 lbs.; one of them 
44 and the othw SI montha old. Each trial oontinaed 5 dayi. 

Tint 6 days fed on 1 per oenL of Utb weight of hay, cat daOy^... tS lbs. 

S Ibi. oT Lidtan meal, hay yalae „ _..., S " 

Hay raloe of didly food _ 40 " 

Hay yalne of t iijr rood 100 " 

C«t «f S days' food, hay at 1 cent per lb ...,.|1.M 

JfUk Id fi days SI-STS Iha. 

Co0tof milk, (hay at}Mnt.alb.,)l-6oentatoth«lb., or 8-2 owta the wine qaati 
SfCMut THtU. 
Ted S daji on 1) per cent, of lire weight of cat hay. 

Cuthayd^ly _.. «) Iba. 

Cnt hay in G day lOO " 

Coit of t dayi- food, bay at i «nt per lb. (I.M 

HilklnSdayi AD Um. 

Cost of milk, (hay at } cent per lb.,) 1-S cents the lb., or 8-8 cents the wine quart. 

The»e tiiala show that 2 Iba. of Indian meal are very nearly equal to } per cent of I1t« 
wH^t of hay, or that one pound of meal ie equal neariy to 4 lb*, of good Eo^ish haj. 
Tkir^TnoL 

Fed 9 days on oat hay IS lbs. 

83 tba oat atraw, bay Talne 16 " 

S lb*. Indian qmI, hay Talne „ ..,_„.„ 8 *■ 

Bay Talne of food dMly _ „ „..,. M " 

Hay Talne of b days' bod _ ....„ Mt " 

Cost of S days' bod, hay at i cent per lb. _...,..„„„......_.„....._... $I.M 

Dednot i lbs. fai^ and straw not oansamad..,.,.,r, ..„._.„... H 

fOJTi 
mik in 6 days, GO lbs. 

Cost of milk, (ha; at ^ oentapcnnd,) l-OO eenia tha lb., or 8'9 cents the wine qoMrt. 
The hay and straw cut given wet; tiie meal sifted over the h^ and stoaw. This trial minnaa 
Ie show that 2 Iba. of oat straw are not equal for milk to 1 lb. of bay. 
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fomik TriaL 

P*d i d>7i on onl bt; dkU? 1< lb*. 

0>t ■tnw ent, 31 tba. hijT*l<>« — " — ■•'■■■ ^^ " 

3 Ibi. iDdiaa me&l, biij latua S " 

Hk; nine of S dE^i' rood 100 " 

Dsdaol S Ibi. not oonnimed ^ t " 

Oort of i aaji* fiNi], b» at 1 ooit pw lb ^ _. IS.M 

Hilk In t di^i, 48 «■!« Ibi. 
Coat of milk, (hs; at (cent par lb.,) l-9cs&tsper lb., or 8-de«nta tbe wine quart The 
hkjr, itnir, and msal were ^ven dr;. The biml shows ttikt hftj, stnw, and meal dry are not 
M good far milk u whaa wet 

Fabniai78, 1S62, oommenoed feoding two oowb; one, SSmonUuold, 14 daje after oalTing, 
live weight. 1000 lb(: the other, 81 montbi old, 7 months aft«r oalnng, not now in oal( live 
weight 690 lbs. Theee oowa were fed 6 days on 42 lbs., or 2\ per oent of their Uts we^ht 
•f anent hay, and 60 Ibe. of flat tamips d^y. 

IJneat hay dally 4S lb*. 

Tninlpc fiO lbs., ha; valoe 10 " 

6! " 

Eaynliwar B dayi* food - „ SM " 

Co«t of fi dayg' food, hay at ) Oent per lb. » ll.SO 

Milk la t d^i. ^ Uii lbs. 

Colt of milk, (hay at } ocnt per lb.,) 0-&4S of a owt par lb., or 1-fl ewti the wine qnart 
SKoud TriaX. 
Fed five daft on out bay. 
Cot hay duly.. 



Cot hay daily - 

Tomlpa 64 iM., hay t*1in..., 



Dednot G Ibi. not sonnuned „, 



Coat of milk, 0-8ST of a cent per lb., or ]-6 oents the wine qsart. 

The OOWB <Ud not eat the hay qnite bo well as the long hay on the first trial, so that the 
whole espwifflBst showB a noall difference in ibror of oat h^. 
TkirdTriai. 
Fed nme as teeond trial, ezoept gave 9 Ibf of JbuUan meal Initsad 
of 60 Iba. of bunlp*. 

OotbardMly 

■ lb*. Indian meal dally, hay Tslne .. 

64 " 

Hay Tulaa, fi dayi" food ITO " 

Dedaot 10 lbs. bay not (wnnmad 10 " 

!80 « 

Coat of G days' food, bay at i rant par lb. (i.so 

Milk in G days IGS Ibi. 

Cost of milk, (hay at ) oent per lb.,) 0-849 of a oent per lb., or l-Soents the wine quart. 
This taial seems to prore that S Ibe. of Indian meal are eqnal to IS Iba. of Eagllsh hay, or 00 
lb*, of flat tamipa, for milk. 

AwaiWoL 

Fad entjiay daily „ „ _„„„ 4S lbs. 

S3 Iba. oanola d^y, bay valaa m II " 

~63 " 



float of 6 days' food, bay \ oant par lb tl.SO 

MilkinGdayi ^ 160-6 Ihfc 

Cost of milk, (hay ftt ) oent per lb.,) 0-668 of » cent per lb., or 1-7 oenta the wine quart 



SIS TB8 XXAR-BOOE OF AGEIC!TLTUBE. 

TUb tiid tbom that 88 Ibi. of etrrate are not quite «qn>l for milk to 60 Iba. flat tnniipa, or 
8 Iba. of Indian maal. The ooitb in all the iriala had tnt sooesa to water. 

December 10, IBfil, oonuiwnaed feeding I cow, T2 mondui old; one ditto, 96 montha old; 
one ditto, 18 montlia old; 6 heifers, 82 montlu old; 7 heifera, 22 months old; 4 calTce, 9 
moathB old; and i oalrea, B mopths old. These oattls weighed, Uto weight, 14,667 Ibe., 
and were fed 6 days on 277 IbB. of ant haj daily, and drank daily 8S7 Iba. of water; dropped 
datlj, ees Iba. of soUd maanre, o> 2-41 Ibe. of Baoum for I lb. i^ baj eonaomed. 

Second trial oommenoed Deoembw 16, 1861. Fed aame oattle Ave daya on S52 Iba. haj 
d^j; Bolld mannre dropped daily, 860 Iba., or 2'44 Ibe. for one lb. of haj omaumed; 
drank daily, BeS Ibc of water. 

Febmary 28, oommeiioed feeding one cow, 72 montfaa old ; one ditto, Q6 months old ; and 
one 46 montha old ; S heifta^ 82 montha old ; and B heifers, 2! months old. The lire weight 
of these cattle was 9472 ttw,; the; were fed 6 days, 240 lbs. cnt hay daily; solid mannre 
dropped duly, 604 lbs., or 2'47 Iba. of mamuv for one lb. of hay etmEonied. Drank daily 
642 Iba. water. 

Hay sonmmed In the IhrM (liala „.: BBS Ibi. 

• Mannrs dropped " " 3128 " 

The proportion of aanare t^ hay ia as 2>44 lb*, of mannre to one lb. of bay; the manoie 
weighed 60 Iba. the oobio foot. 

Mannre, after remaning wnder my barn one year, weighed 44 lbs, the cnbic tiwt — a loas of 
6 Ibfl. in one year, or 12 per eent. of its w^ght when reeently dropped. 

Ezpe^enti ia EeolAimisg Swompi. 

Tmi following detul of experiments in Uie reelamation of swamp-lands has been communi- 
cated to tiie /oumaj a/ (ft« IMttif AoM J^Hntlmml Sodetyhj J. V. Procter, Esq., of D»n- 
lers, HMsaobnaetta : — 

XijmmaU JTo. l—bg a. £I»i^, a/ Saltm. 

The loeut m quo of tbii operation la sihuted among the sieidte hiUi In the western part of 
the <uty. It contains one and a half aorea, extending forty rods in length, and rarying Tttm 
Are to leu rods in breadth ; the borders irr^^nlar, with here and there a ledge of rocka ob- 
tmding. Eight years ago It was bo densely corerod with a growth of ^ders and bineberriea, 
as to be ahnoat impenetrable to man or beast; especially at those feMons of the year when 
the water waa on. At that time the bnahea were oat, and It remained wiUiont enltore or 
prodnot (uUI 1862. Hr. B., then be&ming die owner, Mt abont bringing it into nse. 

His first operation was to cat a ditch throngh the centre, down to the hard pan ; the mod 
trom which was taken to the upland fbr the pnrpose of compoBt Snbeeqaentiy fire or eix 
Dords of refhae animal matter, collected from hia wool-shop and a nei^boring glae-faotory, 
were mingled with this mnd, making a heap of abont twenty cords. The roots of the bmhes 
and the stnmpi of the early growth of yellow birch were effeetoally remoTOd. About two 
hundred cart-loads of gravelly loank, ftom the ahoret adjoining, were carted cm to fill the 
holes and gnlUes. Th«n flie sod was inTerted by the plow to the depth of Ua Inchea. The 
BU&oe was then pnlyeiiMd and erened as f ar aa praotioable, and the he^ of oompoat ap- 
plied. Abont the Srst of September, 1862, It was toira with grus-eeed, henb-graaa, and 
red-top. The whole expense fhos t»x (all the lalrar hanng been Idred by Hr. B.) ia eeti- 
mated not to ezoaed $64 per aore. No-other fertflisfaig matoial wm applied. Id Jnlj, 
1863, at the first cutting, four tons one thonsand one hundred and scTen^ pounds of h«y 
wen obtained, which sold on tlie gronnd for $18 per t<BL At a seoowl cutting, three tons 
more were obtiined of a quality equally Talnable — mtMng the miflre produce, within thir- 
teen months of the time of seeding down, seren tons and one thousand one hundred mnd 
sarenty poouds ; or more titan Stb tons to the aore; paying fbr all the labn and mateorisl 
applied, and leanng a raiptna of (SO per acre. Mr. B. eonddera his land worth $S0O aa 
ana, bwansa it will mQ fto tUs amount. The (or&ae preatnted now is as hand»OB« 
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fraud fi^ mowtng M ii M^wkMr* to b* aMfr—ttll Um mrplu mtw bdng affoetDall; dninwl 
•ff b; tli« centra ditch, -with % taw ooTvred tid»-enl«. 
It ii r%n Outt an aKperitDtftt ii witanMd pving to veil in m ibort ft lima. 

Mnptrimenl No. 2 — bf Adino Pagt, Dannn. 

This ma on the DuiTcrs Tomt Fbtm, on ft lot containing bttween thrw and fanr aore*. 
Optirations coPimoncod in 1S60. PrcTioailj, it had been a annken, offenalTO maraH, yielding 
no Talnable groirth. 

A main ditch me out throng the eentre, and ahore <Mtohei on either sida, and orou ifitches 
ilwnt ittj bet apart Han; of thoo were coTcred, eo as not to appear on (he lorface. In 
come plaeee, the mnd irae ught feet or more deep ) in oUiers, tnm three to llTa feet deep. 
From the shorei and knoUa adjoining grftrel tod loam ne oartled on, ao as to p*e firmneu 
■nfieieat to amtain the plow. When the water wai drained sixteen incbea below the snr- 
bce, where the eoil oonld not b» well Btlrred iiy the plow. It wsft effeotoally done b; &« «ee 
of ft tneadow-boe eonstmetad for Hie purpose. Host of the labor was done bj the paupers 
at ttie alDu-hooM, (ehiElIf fbreigners,) and no pains was ipared to hate it thorooghlj done. 
Tory little ftortiliiing materikl was applied, tt being Ihooght rioh enough to Enpport any crop 
that eoold be Btarted upon it It was eown to grass in 1861. Very little grass In 1662 ; but 
between ttedve and t!iirtt»n loru of the best hay on the farm was oat on QUs meadoii the pre- 
•snt season. It is so litoftted that the Btuplna liquids from the plg-yud and ttie sink can be 
wmdoeled in any quantity and dlAued over tbe land. With rach an appUeation, there la 
good reason to beliara^r totu to the aere of valuable fodder will be grown annually on this 
meadow. It is now an appendage to the fkrm of the Talue of $800 at least ; whereas four 
years ago it was of no Talae, bnt rMher an eyeeoie and an offenee, bneding miaimata and 
death. The exact expense of the experiment Hr. P. is not able to estimate. The work has 
been done at " odd Jobs," when other labors did not press, and by Hiose who would have 
done little else if this work had not been done. 

Expa-iaitiU tfa. i—iy T. B. Fay ton, of RoteUg, 
This was oommMieed about three yean ago, oa a part of an extanrfre meadow of fifty 
ten* oe more. The water haiing been drained away by a toiia diloh and a luffieient num- 
ber of c ross ditehea, Ur. Payson eomnuDeed by cutting Tery narrow ditches, alwat fire tt<A 
^art, and throwing the eontenta of thee* ditches vpva the surfaoe. 

The beds Ihna fbrmed were planted with potatoee. In 18C2, the arop of potatoes paid for 
ill the labor and manura that bad beeo i^iplied to (ho part thus breated. The potato-Tines 
woe thrown into the narrow ditches, and the entire surface smoothed and sowed with 
grass-seed- The on^ of good Eoglish hay in 1664 exeeaded Ikrei loni to the aere, 
Bereral other acres were planted with potatoes, in like manner, the last leason ; but, in 
eonsequeace of the lUlore of the oropi by roftton of the rat, the labor ha* been, In a mea' 
sure^ loflt Until the rot oame on, Mr. P. felt muiouraged to hop* that ha should soon have an 
extended field of English mowing prodnoiDg lint Unti or nwie to the acre, witiioat any 
expenditure of oapital in bringing it about, axoept tha modnftte piioe of aboat $20 so aere 
paid tbi tlia land. 

Fjpirimiml No. 4— ty ^florsM ITari^ of MarbMtad. 
This was on about three aoree of swamp, ritnated a4]olnii^ a pond of about flve 
■ere*. Mr. W.'s first operation was to onn ditch through upland of half a mil* in extent 
to the shore of the sea, so ss to reduce the hri^t of the water in the pond foor feet This 
•ansed the snr&ce of the iwamp to settle about two feet, leaving It atUl about two feet abore 
Ike pond. Then an bnihea and oilier obstruetions were oTeared from the eur&ce, and a 
Mftting of grsTel and i^ght-strfl mixed, to the depth of about three inches, was applied. 
The «rop of potatoa* grown -on this land the first year paid lor aH that had been done 
to it, and it has dnse yielded annually Utrei or man ton* of good Bng^iah hay to Uie an*. 
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Mr. W. oonmderi this tmImiumI maftdoir u Toliuble non u an; Uud «ppiirt«iifttit to hia 

I might rpemtj other «ipaiiiiiuitB that I hkre iritnMMd, Bome of irhkh did not BOoOMd ; 
probabt; bennM the «ork wu not thormighlf done, uid th« ftrtiliMrs applied wen not of 
the tight chuMter. 

Istereatinff Faoti In Graftiiig. 

In September, ISM, Dr. HMletn grafted » ;ODiig plant of the white Silenan beet npon a 
root of Ted beet, ind net vtriA. At the time of the experiment, the plants were eaeh about 
as thick a> a etrair. A eomplete jonotion was effected. There waa a aUght oontraetton at 
the line of jnnotion, mooh like that formed by " ohocking" a rocket-eaae ; aboTa the line of 
CMitiaetion the plant waa abeolaiel; white ; below it waa abeolntelj red. Not a tnoe of 
blending the two colon ooold be disooTered. Bj eimilai experiments on other Tsgetablea 
■nd plants, Dr. Maclean had bo tar assured himself of the perfect independenoe of soion and 
■took as to acquire the belief that neither the coloring nor anj apeaifio oharacters of one ec 
the other wonld or could be altesed b; their nnioti. The resnlt of the trial whollj oon- 
flrmed that view, and demonstrated that the white beet adhered to the red beet bj mer« 
jnnotion of cellular natter; that of the sdon and stockholding together in the first instuue, 
and each afterwards produced its own ooloruig matter in its own new cells as thej fonned 
Bnperfioiallr, the red cells adhering to the white cells while la the naeoent state, but retaining 
each the peonliaritj belonging to it, without ai^ interohange of contents through tlie mdaa 
of the cells in oontaot. 

This is entirely consistent with all that has been diseoTcred bj the modem phydolo^Ata 
who hare applied themsalTeB to a atod; of the nature of the iodiTidnal cells of which plants 
eoaidat. Thej have clearly shown that each oell baa its own tpttoMi powers of secretion ; a^ 
indeed, may be teen by any one who examines thin seolions of rariegated leaTea or other 
parts. It will then be seen that eone cells are filled with a nd coloring matter ; others, with 
ydlow ; others, with green. In other wards, one oell has the power of eeoreting red natter; 
anoUier, yellow ; and so on. The colon do not ran together, bat are oontained each within 
the eell that prodncee it Why this is so, no one knows ; all that we are aoquaiDled with ia 
the ^t that in the cells of the red beet reddee a power of fbrming red matter, and in those 
of tiie white Silaelan beet that of forming yellow ; and'thls pecnUaiity is not affected by Oa 
one growing to the other. Eed-forming oells produce their Uke, and yeUow-forming, thcira. 
Thus the limit between the soion and its atook is nnnistakabty Inoeable, and, notwifli- 
standing the oomhination of t&a two sorts in one, eatdi persereringly retains that wbiob is 
natural to it What is tree of beeta is also biie of all other plants. — JJr. LnJby, OtrJaurf 
CkronicU. 

In^nmed Mttitod of Or^ fUnj /. — Hr. L. B. I^ngworthy, In a oommnniaatiDn to the BortioA- 
taritt, alladea to a new prooess irtiereby a soian of any kind may be eut from the tree after 
(he bndi are ftiUy expanded, but not opened, and grafted the same minute, and which ahnoet 
inTBriably succeeds if properly execnted. In this procese, I preftr tiie terminal ptunt of s 
limb for the scion, or any part may be need by ontttog the wood dose to the upper bnd, and 
dipping it twioe, with two or three minutes' inteml, into a rial eoalaining a small quantity 
of eoUMfion, or ortfldid tvCicfa^ vrtiioh can be procured of any apothecary. It Instantly forms 
an air-tight ooaling, both flexible and elaatie, and proteota it (hun drying and losing its 
Titali^. There is no tame of year after the new buds are Euffiriently formed, and the stook 
in a growing state, hat what grafting by this prooess may t>e performed, in which oase h»T« 
but one bnd on the scion, and dip the whole wood, except the wedge, in the coUodkm, to pro- 
tect it from the drying sun and heat of sammer. It sometimes happens that one has a sin^a 
choice exotic, diffionlt to procure, that U is important not to ful in grafting, and tlus method 
almost Infallibly insures suoceea. This process ii particularlj applicable to the grafting «f 
plums and cherries. 
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X«taoTolog7 for Tarmen. 

EB following is ui (zbaot from > oommaidcation mule ^y 
Lisat. Mkutj to th« Amuioui Fumer, BaJtimore, on the im- 
portuuM of orguuiiag m ■jstvm of utioul tnelMrological 
obsemitioiu, with & Tiew of pTomoting therebj the grMt 
intereete of kgricnltnre. Uent. U. njs— 

"Tou uk for tlie ptm of to-ofmSiai. It ie rery mmple, 
ftod 04Ue on the fkrmera for little more than good will. I flnt 
want anthoritj to t^ke the prolinmUTj stepa, and to eonfer 
with other meteorologists and hmo of aoience >t bome and 
abroad, with the Tiew of eetabliahing a nniforni ijBtem of 
BMteordo^Ml obserrationa for the land, aa we haTs done for 
the se*. If any officer of the gOTenunent were anthoriied to 
MJ to the farmen, as I have to the sailora, ■ Here a the form of a meteorological joomal ; it 
■hows ;oii the obemrration* that are wanted, the houn at which the; are to b« made; lelli 
wliat inatraments are required, and how the; are to be need : take It, fanuah the goTemment 
with the obserrationa, and in retain the goTornment will di«eiim them, and glre yon a copy 
of the resnlla when pnbUihed' — be would have at once and without cost t, Tolooteer oorpe of 
obMrTBrs that would Aimish him with all (he data requisite for a complete atudy of both agii- 
ealtar«l ftnd aanitary metaorolofor. Snob an offer to the buIotb haa enlisted a corps of 
ohaerrers for the sea, by whose oo-operation rwmlls the most ImportAot and Taluable, and •■ 
unexpected as valq^ble, hare been obtained. Could not at least one former be found on the 
avenge for every oounty In every Stale tfaatwotild gladly nudertake the obeerratloBsI I 
dtm't think there woold be any diffiooHy on that score. B^ors have been found to do as 
■wdi fbr every part of the sea: on the average, ten obaerveri for a SUte would be sufficient. 
How if we ooold get the Bngttsh goremment, and the French government, and the Kosdan 
government, and the other Christian states both of the Old World and the New, to do the same 
hj thrix farmers, we Bh«ll have the whole sorfaoe of our planet covered with meteomloglcsi 
observen acting In concert, and eliciting from niLture, under all varietiea of climate and cir- 
eumitances, answers to the same queationa; and that too at no other expense Ihtui what each 
govomment ahould choose to incur fbr the dijguMion and publication of the observations th&t 
•re made by its own ritiiens or subjects. 

" What is wanted in a system of observations like this is imlformity. Hence, co-operatioD- ■ 
tn (Lgreement to observe the same tilings at the same times — ii eeeenUal to any thing like 
inooees. Ve want not only eorreeponding observations as to the time, but we want them 
made with InstrumeDts &at are alike, or that ean be compared ; and then we may expect to 
And oat something certain and valu«ble eoneemiiig the movements of this grand and beauti- 
ful machine called the Atuospbere. Btippose a preteotioiu fly should place itself npon a 
steun-engioe, ftnd tnao Its own Uttie, narrow, conbwited field of observation, attempt to 
Bxpoond the Btmotare of the entire machine. If It had the inteUigenoe both to observe and 
to reason, it would not find itself more bewildered than any one does and most, who, ftom an 
Isolated aeriea of metsorologiaal observations, attonpta to learn the laws which govern the 
•tanosphere and r^pi1»le oUmateB. If you ask me to state befbrehand what particular dis- 
oowiea or special results of valne I expect to make, I answer: If I eoold teD, I would not 
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aak 7onr aasUtuiae to mti.e them. The flelde meteorologici] ut Iwge; there mn nuiij of 
them, uid >11 tbat I do knov about them is, that there in in them mighty bureats of nuuj 
sorts. Some yean ago I conunuioed eaoh a Bjetem for the sea M I am now adTocating — uul 
*B I now both Me and feel the neeeuit; of — for the land. Alter we had been at work a litUt 
while and began to gather in a harrest of naerol results b; disooTeiio^ new traths and ftsta, 
Congress snthoriiad the Seoretaiy of the TSvij tii employ three small Tessels of the as*7 to 
asust me in perfecUng these lUBOOTerieB and pushing forward inveetigatlons. 

"Kow yon wonld hsTe said, What two things oanbe moi« remote than mapi to show which 
way the winds blow, and a sabmarine telegraph aoross the Atlantis T Yet it seems that tbey 
are closely ooiueoted, for iweardies undertake for the one are found to bear directly spMi 
the other. Among the early fraita gathered by pnahing onr disooreries, btbi with the slender 
meauB afforded by ConfreaB — for the eeeretAry was aathodxed to let me hare these three 
email TeeeeU only in oaoe they should eoet nothing — there is a promise of a sabmarine tete- 
graph aorees the Atlantio. 

"One of theresnlteof getting the wires acroM will be to place the Ikrmers with their prO' 
Tision-marketa and prodaoe eiaotly half the distance in tijne — and lime now seems to be the 
only biie moasore of distance — &otii Europe that they now are. I>t ns iUnetrate the value 
in ooe reapeot only of thie telegraph to the farmers. A demand springs ap in EngUnd tot 
breadataffe, for inelUKte. The news most now wait for the steamer tc sail before it is ready 
to come, and by the time she reaches ow shores, and the prodaoe can be sent forward, Ika 
chief granaries of Earope have been ransacked, and the American dealer finds, himself (o« 
late in the market. Bat when that tetegmphlc plateau, which we have discoTered in th« 
Atlantio, shall be threaded with the magnetie oable, Sie inlelligenoe will be known In Hew 
York, Cincinnati, St. Looia, and New Orleans as soon as it is in LiTsrpool. Sti'aigfatway the 
prodaoe is pat in Inotion, and instead of coming in ' the day after the fair,' as Is now too 
often the case. It will arrire with the young of the flood that comes rolling in from the Bsrt 
to meet the demand. By this achierement, or by the achieTemeuts which theee investigatioos 
at sea haye already aecomptished in the sbortening of Toyagee and saTlng of time, who hs>iv 
bem the greatw genera, the fiurmers or the merchants t 

" Stonne on land ItaTe a bepnnlog and an end ; that Is, they commence at one plaoe, aad 
freqaently after serctal days' traTel end at some other ; at least, bo it is held. What woold it 
be worth to the farmer, or the merchant, or to anybody, if he eould know, with something 
lilucert^^, the kind of weather he might always ezpeot one, two, three, or more da^ ahead I 

•< I think it not at all unlikely that such, to some extant at least, would be among the first 
froits of this system of obserraticns that I am proposing. 

"Certain of the obsrarers scattered over all parts of the cotintry wonld probably be 
required to make daily reports to the central office in Wasliington as to the weather, each for 
his own station — say at 9 A. H. This woold soon enable as to determine the laws of progress 
as well as the march of the Tarions states of weather, each as gales, rsJns, snow-storms, and 
the like ; so that by knowing in what part of the ccontiy a storm had arisen, we sbonld — 
leamiog thrcogh the telegraph the direction it might take — be enabled to oalcnlate its rate of 
traTCl, and to predict within a few hoars the time it wonld arriTe at different places on its 
tine of march; and knowing these, the telegraphic agenoy wMch the newspaper press of ths 
conntry has establi^ted here, wonld, without more ado or farther cost, make the annotmc*- 
ment the next momiDg in all the papers of the land. 

" I allode to thie as an exemplifloation only of some of the first fruits of the plan. I do 
not sappose that we shoold be able to telegraph in adTanoe of every shower of rain ; but with- 
out doubt the march of the rains that are general can be determined in time to giv^ the pen- 
pie in some portions of the conntry, at least, warning of thur approach. 

■■ Such an office as will be required here in Washington to oarry out the details of this plan 
is already in ezistetiae. It was eelablished by Mr. Calhoun when he was Secretary of War. 
and it is under the contiol of the Surgeon-general ot the Army. There the meteorolopcal 
obserrations that are made at our military posts are discussed and pnblishedi and one of th« 
most raluable and interesting reports concerning the meteorology and elimatee of the coontty 
that has ever ^>peaied, 1* now in oaarss of publication there. Or such an office mf^t 1m 



ubteoboloq;. S2s 

■itde A 1>raiioh of the '•griooltaiBl diviaiOD of the p»t<mt oSoa.' In Mthor sue tlio noeleiii 
fi>r it ii tlm^ in exiateoM; and the vaij expense oaotHtry vonld be oa scooont of the 
*ddition to the feroe of the offioe that would be teqnired t« ditovu the olMemtions after thej 

"HeDoe, joawill pflreeire that lAat 1 wantii, that the Ewmen and piintsn, and all who 
■re interested in the weaUiM, ahonld not onl; five me tiidr food will, bnt that thej ohonld 
DM their inflocnce in Iwlping to bring aboat sooh a tjtUKa of meteorologioal eo-opeiation fte 
tiM land, a* we lune already rmtaMIAtd fiir the sea. 

"I make the appeal to the tUmitg inlcreat eqiedallj, beeanae that is the great interest to 
be nbeerred b; the sohvae; and if the fknnen do not naOjcan enon^ abeat it to dm 
tiieir infloenoe with tbor TspreaentaliTea In Congress to pTooare the rerj trifling appropri*- 
tioD that is nqnired to get it nndv waj, I da not Me whj I thonld pre mTislf an; farther 
traidte ia the matter. 

"Will you not bring the sntgeot in some tanpble ihape before the agrionltaral societiea a 
the eoimtrj T A simple mentorial from them to Congress wonld not bil to proonie all Iha 
let^slatire aid neonaary. 

"Some of the leading iticaitifie men of Europe are teadrto J^m u in aneh apian; and 
with anthoritj to oonfbr with them i^eially as to details, I have no doubt that most of the 
goTonmenta of the worid weidd nndwlake, eaoh for itaelf and within its own territotlea, a 
eomaponding seriea of obseirations, so that we should then be able to stady the morements 
of Ihie grvat atmosphmioal maohiiieij of oar planet as a whole, and not, aa hitiierto, in isolated 



"If.B. — Series of obetrratiau more «r len est«nti*« have been nndertaken in Tsrions 
parts of the 00Qntr7,fcnd for otgeota more or lees general and nseful. Among them maj be 
uMtioned those of the SmithatKiian lutilntion, under the directiMi of Prof. Henry, the 
immediate object of whioh ia an inrestigation of the law of storms. Sereral of the States, 
and many fndiridaala, are oo-opta«ting with bint ; alao those of Lotuaiaiia by Dr. Barton, oou' 
een^ig sanitaiy laws, and those of Prof. Espj and otiiers. 

"It is hardly neoessaiy to add that the plan now proposed is not oaknlated to interfare 
with any of these ; on the oontraiy, it is in ftirthvanoe of them all, and differs itom them 
mly in being nnlTeraal, and in eataUiddng eo-operalion and ootioart between the obaerren at 
■aa and thoae oa land." 

Indioatioiii of WfffttW u iliawn by *"'"*>■, Inieott, and Plants. 

-tof following intereetlng eonmnmicatioD was made to the Ameriean AnociatioD, Clerelaocl, 
by Hr. W. B. Thomas, of Cincinnati, Ohio : — 

"The possibility of foretelling weather haa oecnpied the attention of obeerrers of oatoral 
beta nrom the earliest period of onr records ; the certain^ with which any thing is arrired 
at on this enbject, like all other parts of natural science, depends npon the hnoiriedge 
acquired of thoie things with whioh natnre baa most intimately connected it 

"Withoat indalging in anyoomment, I will state a few particulars in regard to the different 
indioatora with which nature has supplied nt. 

*>Vhen a pair of migratory birds haTS arrired in the spring, they Immediately prepare to 
build their nest, making a carefttl reoonnoieauice of the place, and obMrring tbe character of 
the seaton that ia coming. If it be a windy one, the; thatch tbe straw and leaves on the inside 
of the nest, between the twiga and the lining; and, if it be very windy, they get pliant twigs 
and bind the neat firmly to the limb, securing all the amatl twlge with their salita. If they 
fear the approach of a rainy season, they build thmr nests so as to be ahellered from the 
weather. But if a pleasant one, they build in the fiiir open place, without taking any of these 
eitra precautions. In recording these f^ts, we hsTe kept doly regbt«red the name of the 
tnrd ; the time of arriTal in spring ; the commenoement of neetii^ ; the materials of nest, 
and its positjon ; the comjneocement of laying ; number of eggi in eaoh nest \ comtaence- 
ment of Ineabation ; appearances of young ; departure in autumn. 

"But it ia onrinaecta and smaller animals which fttraish ns with the beat means of deter- 
tnintng th« waalher. 
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•■W« irill now Uks the BatHa, and show ihe TariooB phenomtna they prewDt. ThSM mi- 
mills do not drink, but imhib* moutar« in theit bodies dwHog » run. At Tegular periods 
(Aer the rtin, they einde this mouUu^ from ihmr bodiea. We wUl take, for example, the 
htHc dUemata. The firet finid exnded is the pore liqnld. Whm this is exhausted, it tlien 
ohanges to a light red, then deep red, then jellow, and laetl; te a dail brown. The hdit is 
Tery oarefol not to exnde moi4 of its moisture than Is DeeecMrj. It might exade it all at 
once, bat this is not in confonnitj t« ite general chuaetar, as this wonld prore too great an 
exertion. I'he hdix altemata is never seen abroad, cxoept before a rain, when we find it 
ascending the barh of trees and getting on the learea. The Kdieet arborta, mdaitata, mderaU, 
and mmUa, are also seen asoending the stems of plants two days before ft nin. The heUeti 
timiialigtra, Pamtglvanita, and claxtfn, generaUj' begin to trawl about two daja before the 
ttHa will desoend. The; are seen aseeoding the stems of plants. If it be a loQjg and hard 
run, thej get on (he sheltered side of the leaf, bnt if a short one, they get on the oat- 
nde. The laamea have also the same habits, bat the eolor of the animals differs, «.« before 
the rain it is of a jellow color, while after it is a blue. The fuiiea laiiiaria, taietOy alboldrit, 
and thyroidau, not onl; show signs by means of exoding floids, bnt by means of poree and 
protnberances. Before a run, the bodiea of taiita and hdix tkyroidan liave large toberoles 
rinng from them. 

"These tnberoles omnmenoe showing themielTe* ten days prertons to the fkU of r^ th«7 
indioate ; at the and of each of these tuborolee is a pore. At the dme of the fall of the rain, 
these tuberoles, with thedr poree opened, are sb^tohed to th^ utmost to recein the watm-. 
Also, for a few days before a rain, a large and deep iudentjon appears in the itlrz Ikfrmdtmt, 
bepnning on the head between the horns, and tending with the Jointure at the ehelL The 
Mica lolUaria and xaitia, a few days brfore a rain, crawl to the most ekpoaed hillside, where, 
if they arrive before the rain deaoends, tiiey seek some oreriee in the roeka, and then olosa 
the aperture of the shell with glatinoue substanoe, which, when the nin api^oachea, Utej 
disBolTe, and are then seen crawling about. In the ktUx otioloint, the tabaralea begin to 
arise after a run, while before they grew smaller, and at the time of the rain ; the body of 
the snail is filled with oaTillae to raceiTe the moisture. The ktliett tttittt, Hyroidaa, and 
alieiabrit, more along at the rate of a mile in fbr^-four hours. They inhabit the most desae 
foreate, and we r^ard it as a sura indication of rain to obserre tfa«m moilng towards as 
exposed eitoation. The hilka appram, tridentaia, /alia, and paliata, indicate the weat^ec 
not only by exuding fluids, bnt by the color of the '"'"■ft* After a ndn, the animal has 
a Tory dark appearance, bnt It grows of a brighter color as the water is expended ; while 
just before the rain, it is of a yellowish white color. Also Just before a run, strin are 
obserred to q>pear from tlw point of the bead to the Jointure of the shell. The superior 
tentaevla are striated, and the ndes are covered with tubercles. Tbeee hdiett move at the rat« 
of a mile in fourteen days and sixteen hours. If they are obaerred aaeending the cliflT, it is 
a sure indication of a r^n. They live in the oavitiee in the side of cliff's. The AeJa iar- 
tuta is of a black color alter a rain, bat before, it is of a brown, tinged with hine around 
the edges of the animal The tattaeula are marked by a cross sirin, and there ts also 
to be seen, a few days before the run, an indentation which grows deeper as the rala 
approaches : this helix also exudes fluids, but not with the changes of color of those befia« 
meutioaed. 

■*We con also foretell a change of weather by the wasps and other bueota. 

" The leaves of trees are even good barometers ; most of them, for a shorty light rain, wID 
turn up so as to receiTO their fill of water ; hat for a long rain, they are so doubled aa tit 
conduct the water away. 

" The raaa, bvfo, and \yla are also sure Indicators of rain, for, as they do not drink 
water, but absorb it into thcdr bodies, they are sure to be found out at the time they ex- 
pect n^. 

" The tonula and gryUm are also good indicators of a storm. A ftw hours before the run, 
they are to be found under the leaiee of trees and in the boUow trunks. We have le^aej 
times found them thus, but we hate nerer known the instinct of them little fUlows to \t»A 
them to nnneoessary oaotiim." 
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Zmportanm of KtbwstAogj to Faimsn. 

Ths followliig mnaFkB on the ImportaDoe of msteorology to farmen were made 1>7 Dr. 
Andenon, of Sootlsod, in a recent address before tbe HigMand A^cultaral SoeJet; : — 

The vhola mocess of agrieultnrol experimenta depends on the watchful oare bestowed on tlie 
modifriog oirciimBtanoM whJoh affect them, and I hare indicated frequent repetition u a 
meana of aToiding the errorg which the; ma; oocanon ; but there is one great modifying in- 
Ihience, the importanee of which is erer? day bronght prominent]; bef)>re us, bnt the accurate 
n&nation of which hai Borelj reoetved leas attention on the part of farmart than it deBerrea. 
Indeed, it it somewhat rtmarkahle that more has not been done in the study of meteorolog;, 
in an agrionltimkl point of Tlew, for the pnipoM of aaoertaining, with more predion than wa 
at present can, the infinenoa of the weather on the amonnt of prodnctloit. The progresi of 
•denoe has shown na that the growth of a plant is dependent on certain ohnoical changes 
which take plaoe only nnder the idflaenee of the snn's rays; and the quantity of produce 
which can be nUMd on any giren snr&oe, provided the conditions of the soil, manure, and 
tha liJce, are identical, is the measnre of the amount jf light and beat which reaohea it; and. 
vntmwij, pren the heat and light, we may predicate the qoanli^ of the orop. The plant, 
in fhet, gathers, as It ware, the heat which foils npon it, and preeenes in a latent state a 
magaiine of that graat prime moTer of maodane affairs; and when it is bomed under a tar- 
BMe, or eaasnmed by an »"i"'»>| it oni; gires off the heat which It liad reoeiTed from the son, 
and which is agfun expended in producing a certun amonnt of mechanical force, or in sus- 
taining the temperature and causing the mnscnlar efforts of the animal which eats it. 

Now all this we faiow in a general way, but we are sadly deficient In the applioation of this 
knowledge to indiiidnal localities, and in precise Infbrmation regarding the elimstio peculiari- 
ties of differentdistrieU; altiiough, if we had this information to ooi^oin with our eiperiments 
ia the field, we should doubtiess obtain many valuable cooclnidons. We should find, fbr In- 
sUnee, that oert^ mannrei produce n more Ihtorable effect In dry, and others in wet seasons ; 
and man; limilaT ftuts, of niiiah we have now only &tant gjimmerings, would be made olear. 
By a weQ-derised set of meteorological obseiTations, these and many other Acta would be 
established in the oonrse of time. We should do ev«n more thui Qiii, for though the weather 
Is proTerloally uncert^n, we should be able to predict, with some d^res of acenrscy, the 
meteorolo^cal oboncter of each year; for It is known that there is a cycle of years, at the 
end of which similar seaaeus occur ; and all that we require is a snffidanC number of obserra- 
tioQS to enable us to Ax IL It is mantf^ however, that if reiulla of any importanoe are to 
be obt^ned, the principle of aaeoeiaticn must be eatried oat on the most entended soale^ and 
BO as to embnee obeemtions made at a great number of diff«ent station*. 

FrotMtioii aguut HsS. 

Thb aeoond volume of the works of Arago has oalled attention to several points in meteoi^ 
ology. In the chapter whieb he devotes to the subject of hul, he states, tha^ in 1847, two 
small agrieultnrat distriots of Franoe had lost, by hail. Drops to the value of a million and a 
half of traaet. Certun of the proprietors team the neighborhood went to oonsult Arago on 
the meana of protecting them from like disasters. Heating on the hypothetda of the eleotrio 
origin of the hi^ he suggmted the (fischarge of the electridty of the clouds by balloons oom- 
iunido»tLng by a melallie wire with theioiL These projects, however, were not carried ont; 
and in view of the doobts «• to the eleotrio origin of hail, he proposed to invesUgale the sub- 
jeot BiMTW. He had not the time to bring ont any results; but he perasl«d in t«liering ia 
ilie effecllvenew of tlw method proposad. 

Statiitin of Lightning. 

Thb Fr«tuh Aoademy of Seiencee have received some interesting observations on the effects 

of the li^tnijig^troke npon human befaigs. The following faots are the result of patient 

obaervAttoaa mad* bylLBouiUn, ohief lurgeon to the HSpltal dn Eoule; The munbetof 

U 
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|>M>pIe 3«*rif atniok bj lightning in France sTsngM 200. The nnmber of people killed bj 
lightning between the jeaia 1886 uui 1B52 is no less than ISOSj the nnmber atnick, but sot 
tUaUy, li ftboat three to one of the nnmber killed. Of the number Btrtiek, then wen ne&rij 
three men to one wonun. The region where the lightning hftd been moat fotal is the oentr^ 
pittean of France, comprising the departanents of Cintal, Poj-de-Dteie, and other depart- 
anasU which are moontBinoag or preaent derated ground. The montlta during which people 
are the least exposed to the ta,ttl effects of li^tning are the coldest moutlis of the year — vie 
Noiember, December, January, and Febnuuy. Out of 108 people atmck, 4 were stnuk in 
March, 6 in April, 8 in Hay, 23 in June, IS in Jal;, 19 in Angnat, 14 in September, and 16 
in October. One-fourth of the people who haTe been etmck maj traoa the misfortune to flicir 
own impmdenoe, in taking shelter onder brees, which attnot Uie eleetric fluid. The greatwt 
number of people killed bj a nngle flash of lightning does not exceed ei^t or nine. H. Boudin 
called attention to two curious hots in connection with tide subject The first was, that dead 
men, struck by lightning, had been fbnnd in exactly the npri^t pontlon they held whoL 
killed ; the second was, that other bodies bora upon them faint impreadons of ontwan] objects, 
probably somewhat resembling photographio shadows. A"'"*!", boweTcr. are mndi mere 
exposed to the influences of lightning than men, and sufi'er more by its destmotJTe propertiea. 
More than once amngle flash of lightning baa destroyed an entire flock of shaep, and, acocrd- 
ing to M. D'Abbadio, flocks of 2000 in Ethiopia. 

Bettyre the application of ligfatoing-eondnctOTs, English slups experienced losses annuaBj 
by the electric fluid estimated at from £1000 to £1400; bnt since their applioatioD, soA 
loess* are no longer heard of, although some pretend to deny the etSeacy of the lightniBg-rod. 



B&ot of Floven an tlie Air of Koonu. 

Fbos. Graz writes to a oorreapondent of the "Coontry Qendeman" the following inftirma- 
tion relatlTe to the effect of plants on the nature of the air of rooms. Prof. Gray says — • 

"As to their foliage afieoting the ur, phmts pradiaally neither benefit nor injure the 
air of rooms — the amount of oxygen they increase in daylight, or that of carbonic add thej 
increase by night, not being large ouujfA, relatlToly, to make a semdble difference to an iixtt- 
Tidnal in the room. For butanoe, the amoutt of earboaU add a doien potted shrubs would 
exhale in a single night would be leas than what a child sleeping in t^o room would axhale 
in the same time, or a noall night-lamp burning would exhale, and thk, in the actual op^ 
slate of our aputmants, would be wholly unimportant aa affecting health. The real ob)e«tioii 
to plants in aleeping ^tartmeuta are owing — 

1st. To tlie dampness they might canse from exhalation or eraporation, as they must be 
kept moist; and 2d, and chiefly, I^^un the unpleasant effecta of the odora of most bloasoma 
in close rooms. The unpleasant effeots here are owing to the volatile oil, etc. in the anflna, 
and not to the oarbonio acid; for thoagh flowers do pTe oat carbonic acid gas, day or ni^t, 
yet this is not copious enough, by its accumulations for a night, to do the least damage. 

Very odorous flowers often prore i^jnrioas in a close room on account of their oihalatiODa, 
which oontela voUtile oils and other principles. I hsTC known persons made ill by utting 
under a flowering I^ttosporum, in on ordinary room in Uie day-time. At ni^t it is genersDy 
worse, both on account of the room b«dng dosed, and Crom tJie fact that some flowera exhale 
flieir odors most abundantly at ni^t. 



Epoolu of Cold and Warm Seaunt. 

Db. Dbbw, of England, in a reoent work on meteorology, Aimishes a diagram and seriea ef 
tables which seem tn show that we shall not experience anothw winter of equal sererity to 
the last for the next eight or ten years. This conclusion is arrived at by a comparison of dM 
mean annual temperature recorded sines the year 1771, and the result when tabled m^ fa* 
expreeeed In the tbUowing manner: — 

From the years named in the lett-hiBd oolnmn, ythaa the tenpontun fdl to ft wtMmmm, It 
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r«gtiarlj Adniwed tOl it wiiTed ft » maeimiim in tha jear dubmI in the rigbt-hutd Mlum, 
Mid tJMQ it •gMD I«pilari7 deoliiMd — 



1TB* " ITM " 

17»fl " I80B " 

• 181* " IBM " 

1819 " IM* « 

1838 " 18*» « 

185* '• " 

Tha lODB-oootiDQed obMrr&lioni of Hr. Loka Hcvftrd, and tha cHabolmta inreitigmtlool of 
Prof. Dora^ oonflnn this morameat of the mean aiuiBal tampentnn ia oartain oToles, tiie 
dantion of which oaiukit, howBrcr, be nid to be u yet ezmotlj determined. 

Frognoitiofttiaiu of tlia Weatlur. 

Smnnous meteorolt^ioal obeerratioDi bare been andertalunrM«atlj with aTiew of Moar- 
tiWng whether the popular and genenllj-notived apiniotu reepaating alaoqpherieal ph»- 
aaBNDa hsTe in nalitj an; fonndatitni. The ooaclaiiona an, that little or no dependence 
•an b*pl»oednpoa any of the popular ngcuiH'propheotva, and that, in tnoat oasw, fiUr weather 
pradoninatea eren when tha prognoeticatioiii indicate iviii. Ths foUowii^ table of nomerooa 
regletered obaomtion* on phenomana which are laid to intUoate ai^ar r«n or (air waaUier, 
dmn how tbe resnlt atood: — 

MlsTCttnUh.l9 



Solulialai „.„ JM ..- IM 71 

Lourhalot „ „„,. „ 102 .„ „.. tl „ «1 

White rtralii. In Tallej-^ _„. - SM . Ml _„ - M 

Diitucaclw„ _ U) __ 81 *1 

DiitBot iinuida heard B( If >aw„.„..M ~.. 4» ~ U~ SO 

Aaron Bonalia- ^ _.„. H . *■ „ „ IT 

Colored cloadj at nraaat - „....~ S( .» 18 _ 9 

Daw profoH « „ „. „,.. HI __ 108 _ 43 



Hood ahlnlng dimly. » IS » 8 



Btabto TentilatioiL 

It ia Tar7 genarally nqipoeed, by thoae who reaaon on tiie anlgeat, that oatanfaal and oAer 
allied diaeaaes in horses ue generally daa to tha nnnatural heat of al«bla*. We are folly 
inelined to admit that mnoh harm nay be traced to ondnly warm staUea, bnt wa most not 
forget that the horse can endure haat aa well aa moat' animal*. In tbe warmest climstea he 
■eldom aaema to anffer from beat alone, provided ha be not confined in alablei. Now, bo Ikr 
as mere bakt ia oonoemed, we do not mppoae that any of onr atahlea are kept at any thing 
approaching the temperature of thoae tropical faaatg, or eT«n aommcr heats in thia oonn^, 
which a borae oan bear with Imponi^. A horae, in fM, bo t»r aa eipeiieooe taaohee, can 
bear a high tenparatore alone, and as sneh; but oan heaodnre a high temperatnre and an 
impnia atmoapbera I He oanctol, witbont becoming dlaaasad. Now, the ooaiiataDoe of nn- 
natonl heat and bad Tentilation are jnat what we find in very mtaj atablea at all aeasona of 
the year. Wban the eeaaon, howero', ia cold, there ia aomawbat lasa danger to be appre- 
hended from bad ventilalion than when the weather fa hot; and yet we Bad that stablemen 
do not, aa a goieral mle, make these somsponding diffaranoaa in thnr rentiladiif anranga- 
menta which aommer and winter reapeotiTely require. We have often, it le tme, seen tha 
windows of stables and eertain upper aii-holoa left open. Bnt It ia a well-hnown fftot, that 
eod air ent«n beat and most effeotlTely at the gronnd-ler^ and hot air aeoapea eamly tnm 
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the top of ft room. So thkt unlew Uien be qpettnret below, w« do not Iuum k proper dr- 
eolstioD of dr b; merely haTing open frindom. In % pa^er reoendy mmmiiiiioated to the 
Highland (Sootoli) Agriculture! Sowe^ by Mr. Bariow, Out gentletnan reoonuoended ea«h 
stall to be Tontil^od Bepar&tel;. He ftdTiaed ft hole or holee faoing the head, lerd irith the 
floor, and another aperture near the etable-oeiling. The pore tii vonld enter beloir and be 
inspired ; the hot impure tii would aecend and pasa ont aboTs. This plan is not new ; it waa 
reconunended bj the late Professor Coleman of London, and has been foaDd eioaedin^y «ao- 
oeesfiil when practioaUy applied. The holee oan have alidsa or pings of wood so arranged ai 
to graduate the amount of admitted ^ to the utmost nioe^. In hot weather, tlie; maj be 
wide open; in eool weather, they may be partially, and periiapa sometunes almost oompletely, 
closed. We are oonrinoed of the &ot tiiat a dne supply of pun tir, be it warm or oool^ b 
the great eaoori^ ag^nst diaeases of the respiretory organa in stabled bones. Supplying 
plenty of good air in the stable places horsea in-doorg as near on an eqnality u poonble witb 
those at pasture, and by doing eo lessens the tendency to disease. When stables or other 
baildingB for fum-atook are -rentilfttod only by doora and windows, it tteqnmitly happen* that 
the oold wind oomes in ao fteely as to ohili the horaes atanding nesr. This renders it tmed- 
fnl to shut tike windows or doora altogether, and the oonsequence ia, a rajddly-pDisoned atmo- 
apbere, that frnitftil ean«e of oongha, eolds, and ehcet diaeaaee in generaL On the other hand, 
when each stall ia as it were aeparately ventilated, the apertnivs are indlTidnally email, and 
may be so managed as to prevent all diaught. If we are aaked, then, to state tiie bast pre- 
Teutire of diseaae of the respiratory organs in stabled horses, we hare merely to adriae the 
admiaeion of oool, proper breathing air before and below the horsa'a nose, and the exit of 
heated impure air by an aperture placed at • higher lereL BTory hotne and every man ia 
continnally exhaling a poisonous gas, and oommon sense Itself would indioate the importftnee 
of getting rid of thia in the speediest manner posdble. — JfaTli BriOth AjfrieuUuruL 

Tlie foUowing remarks on the yantilation of oow-honses and staiblee are derived fMm a p^per 
on tiiis snbjeot read before the Hezam Farmers' Club, iSngland, by Jamea Ferguaon, Esq. : — 

A feeding byre or cow-boose for one row of cattle when tied up, ehoold not be less in ndth 
than 18 laat within the faUs, including a passage at their heads far feeding S} feet wide. 
TIte wde walls should not be less than 10 feet in height above the floor, and ought to be made 
smooth with one coat of good plaster, and onoe at least each year should be oareltaUy washed 
with hot lime, which makes the atmosphere in the building sweet and healthy for the cattle 
confined in It A stable ought to be in every respeot (except a passage at the head of tbe 
horses, wiiioh is unusual) of the same siie, and above neither oow-hoose nor stable ought 
there to be, on any aoconnt, any lolt or eeiling whatever, but open entirely to the roof, wUeh 
should be slated on sarking-boards, and of the osual pitch. The wells, of oonrse, of the 
stables ought also to have one ooat of plaster, and bs careMly lime-washed at least onoe, if 
not twice, each year. 

Now, in order that such houses m^r be properly ventOated, that stook may be kept In tfaem 
in a perfectly healthy state, ventilators, which may be made three ftet long by two fbet 
wide, ahoiHd be placed on the ^>ez or h^heat part of the roof, for the reason that impure 
or vitiated air in the building, bting heated and consequently lighter than the oold aiz, alirajs 
rises upwards and vertically, (provided frah air m ti^tietU quantity it admitted btlou,} Kcd 
flies off by any apertore in a line above it which may ftoilitate its escape, and therefore 
out of reach of respiration. But in thus afibrding means for the eecape of the foul air at tlift 
proper place, we must not lose sight 'of the absolute neceisi^ of obtaining fMeh suppliaa <a 
pure ^r, which should always bs admitted into a building at a low level, for the very purpoae 
of lifting or presuDg upwards the impure f^ which will not ascend otherwise; for exAotlj 
in proportion as the oold air is admitted below, the vitiated air which has been rmdered use- 
less by fVequent reepIratJon will be expelled or forced upwards ; and It therefore follows tbaX an 
opening in the liighest part of the roof should be made to allow its ^ress, and that that open- 
ing should be formed in such a manner that direct currents of cold ur may not obstruct ita 
upward tendency. I must not omit, however, to notice, that if the dung and urine of oatUe 
are not oareftilly removed every morning, and the channels behind Atm well flushed oat with 
water, as befiiTe observed, in vain niay the fitrmer look fbr healUiy stock, howevv *ait»Ue 
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bis hmura nvj b« ; tar, depend npon it, rentilatioii will oat cure diBeue, alUioagh It wiU go 
a long wt.j to pmrant It, if Msisted tj order and cle«nlinMa on the p»rt of oarefnl Berranti. 
And here I ma,j obaerre that, kt ell dmea, serruiti ought to be aUoired by Uieir DUtftera 
proper time for thU part of tbeir dot;, for asauredly nrpart of their employment irill In the 
end remoneiate the farmer better Qua when their stock is oarefully aoA faithfully attended 
to. In reepeot to cattle-boiea, where perhape two cattle are loose and fed together, the dang 
there, if the cattle are littered eiery day, may, withont fbor of doing injury by any offenaiTO 
emanattons, be allowed to lie for a month or mi weeks, becanae, as the dnng is firmly troddm 
down by tbe cattle b^E loose, the anunonia cannot escape, and henoe no iqjnry can arise. 
When the dnng is remored, a little gypsnm thrown oTor the floor (if water oaiiDOt be liad) 
will oomptetely abaorb the ammonia and mtdstnre, and the atmoBpliere again beoome healthy. 
It la a very oommoD method to admit freeh air into a bnil^g for hrm-stook by Uttjced 
trindows, hot as theae allow a direct onrrent of oold air at an improper place, the plan is cer- 
tunly objectionable, at any late, for stables, which ought to be kept at a temperatnro of abont 
66° in winter, and from Q0° to 66° in snmmer. Cow-byres, howerer, shonld be kept much 
cooler, and therefore on^t to have more air-hoiee or Tentidacta thao et«bles, which would 
allow a temperatnre rangiiig fivm 66° to 60°. In order, howerer, that a good supply of air 
may at aU timee be admitted, ur-hoiss or vanlidacts ^onld be made throng^ the wall belund 
the oatUe, at say erery ten or twelve feet on each Ait of the entranoe or ontaide door. Into 
theee openings, which may be made through the wall two het abore the floor, tabes of wood 
or iron should be inserted foar or Eve Incbes in diameter, or they may be made square, with 
a grating on the ontside end to prevent the ingress of rats or mice. The outside end of the 
tube shonid be made flash with the wall when fixed in ft, and its length sboold be five inches 
Ins than the wall's thiokosss. In order that a groore may be cat of that depth and width from 
its month downwards to within six inches of the floor. On this groove a tbln fl^ or board 
of two inches in thickness should bt fixed fiosh with the wall inside, and the ur is admitted 
indirectly into Uie building below tlie end or bottom of the flag, and abont nz inches from 
the floor, by an apertore which will be five inches wide and three deep. 

GrapM £ip«iiiii^ Earlier than UsuaL 
The editor of the American Agncoltnrist states that in a recent oonversalion with an emi- 
Dcoit froit-grower in the virini^ of New York City, he was infbrmed that the Isabella and 
Catawba gntpee are evidently ripening earlier n^om year to year. Ten to twelve years rince, 
the ea^eet bonobes of Isa be llaa were ready for market abont the 1st of October. Tbe past 
MMOD they were eqnaDy ftrward on the 12th of September ; tliis season has, however, been 
ft remarkable one, and some allowaaoe is to be made on that accoont ; bat last year, and the 
year before, the grapes were as matnre abont the 16th of Septembar as formerly at the end 
of Ibat month. The aathority referred to tlduks the Isabella may be caltivated much farther 
Dortli than ha* been genemlly snpposed, by redndng the amonnt of frnit to the vine, so 
that there may be a greater flow of sap, and by this means an earlier growth and maturity 
secured. He thinks nmoh more depends npon the method of manuring, proning, and the 
gtaaerti plan of onltivstion than upon olimale, since they often ripen poorly even in Virginiit 
and Maryland irbna improperly managed, and yet, in tbe same season, ripen well in Massa- 



^biflomee of Looalit; on tlie Growth and Bipening fit Frnit-Treei. 

Tbi Genesee Farmer publishes the following extract from an address by J. A. Matson, 
Esq., before the Greencastle Horticnltnral Society, Indiana, wMoh eontalns some nsefol htnte 
relative to tbe looation of fi^t orchards: — 

Another subject on frnit coltaie, which has always been of great interest, and has become 
much more so within the last two years, is the destmetion of frnits by hard freeiiag in win- 
ter and by the late frosts of spring. Nearly all the orchards planted by the early settlers 
of tbe "West were located itt the valleys, and, wherever practicable, near tbe margin of some 
r{^«r or stream of water. This was done onder tlie Impression that the effects of the frosts 
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would be nantraUied b; the fogs •rMng from tlie vkter and reating ersr tbe nlleTi dnriag 
tiia monung, uid 1>7 Uis proteotioii afforded bj suToimdiiig hiDe from the oold windB. 

Fmit-growsn in tba West, aftw wibkewmg the repeated deetanotion of their crops in tta 
nllejrs, while the treee located on the bleak lops of the nuToimdiiig hilb were bending down 
with thtir InsdOBi bordena, have now diaoarded the tiieoTj' with which tliej eet ont. 

Dr. Eirtland, of Cleveland, made some intereetiDg ezperimente od tids mbjeot. Bnpporiug 
that the eereii^ of the Crotts in the Tallest, oompwed with iti eleeta on the high lend* 
NjjxiHit, WM oaoaed bj a onrrent of warm aii nuhing from the low to the liigh gronndf aa 
the tempeistnn decreased, he etationed himself with a thermometer, lanten, and watch, ra 
a night when a seTere froet was expected, on a bi'I near I^ke Erie where the pesoh crop had 
never been killed, while bis brother waa atAtioiied with a thermometer, lantem, and wateh, 
in the Telle; below. Each made and recorded obaerrationa eTeiy half hooT during the ni^t, 
•ad the retnlt wae aa fbllowa: From mndown until nine o'clock, eaeh tiMrmometer indioated 
the aame degree of tamperatnre. At nine o'clock, the menmr; in the Tallay thennonuter 
eomicenoed ainking, while that on Hie hill, at the Mme time, b^jan to riae; and the doctor 
obaerred a psrceptlble onrrent of warm air flowing np from the it^vj. At twelre o'clock, 
the thermometer in the Ttllej indioated 12° lower temperature tiian that on the hill, and 
aboat the aame difFerenoe wae obserred ontil diOTli^t in the moming. 

loflaenoa of Bita&tioa on tlie Biieoiei of Plants. 
H. MKii)iaTiiJ,B, inthe CompteiBtTiAit, Paria, exi^eaaee tiie opinitm, which he aaTiUbaaed 
on toi^ obaerration, that the great epidemic in Ftsnoe wlkieh aflTecl* bo man; plania, and more 
egpeciall; the linea, la doe in great meaeoTe to inflaencei of temperatnre. Tbaa, oontinoes 
H. Mennerille, it appears to me that all TalleTa liaring large atieama of water, and ao aitnata 
aatobe exposed during winter to oold northerl; winds, are more or lees free from the ranee* 
in question. The Tiorth alopea of hilla are geaerallj free alao, and certain elerated Iraete of 
countrj, whether in tha aoath or middle of France, Buffer but little, onleea it be in those 
spots which are aheltered b; irregoladties in the aoiL 

Protection of Frait-Treee affauut Extreme Tempentnrei. 

He. N. T. Tkdb, a coireapandent of the New England Farmer, writing trota Bethel, Haise, 
gives the following as hia ezperiencB in coltiTating peach- tree s and protecting Osem against 
the soTere cold of a Northern winter. He aaja — 

"I have peach-treee in their fifth jear, whioh have nerer anffered in the least from the 
ooldcst vreather. M; place la sitnated 1° north of Portland, in the While Hoontain regioi, 
about TOO feet above tide-water. The prevalent idea that extreme cold alone will kill the 
peach, 1 believe, must be abaadonedt or, rather, the idea tiiat when tiie Uiermometer is 13° 
below lero it is btal ; I have contended for several jears, that it is not ao mnch the extmme 
cold as the atrong winds, pelting aleet and anow, and sodden shangea of temperature, that 
affect the peach. We have l>ad the thermometer once at 61°, and at several times traai 12° 
down to that extreme degree of cold, and yet peach-trees that were protected b; matting or 
fir-boughs were not iiynred at all. Hypraotiaeifi this: Late In thefkll, I draw the limbs of 
the tree together and put round some matting — a single fold will answer — drive a ataka down 
b; the ^e of the tree, and &sten the tree to it. One mao ctm protect fh>m one to two hun- 
dred trees in a da; ; oaie should be taken not to unwrap them tQo earl; in spring, so as t« 
expose the frnit-bnds ti the late frosts. I also protocted a locust-tree in the same wa;. 
simpl; by lashing a few fir-bonghs to the north-west ude of the tree. It now looks as bright 
aa if it wera growing in the ladtade of Philadelphia. 

"I can see no reason wh; peaohee cannot be raised in an; part of Hi^e simpl; b; pro- 
tecting tiiem in this wa;. It ma; not be knoim to all that, althou^ ao &r to the north, tha 
ground is rarely flroten t« any extent in winter. The sari; snows preivent this, so that it i% 
only the tops of auoh trsea that need apodal protection. It is useless to attempt the onltiva- 
tion of the peach in Maine withoat some kind of protection ; the; nay survive one, two, or 
even three winters, should they be mild, bat the fourth ma; kill them all down." 
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Ibfl Oottotb-FIut ud its TwiatiM in th« Vnitod StatM. 

i £ pr«»eiit to the readen of tbe Agrionltonl TMr-Bo«k for 
1865-6, k wriee of the moit bsaiitifDl And aoanTCta engrkT- 
ings erer published, UloBtnliTe of the growth Aud <Us««ae* 
of the great staple of Amerioan agrioultnral industry — Cot- 
ton. Tbeea eugntTings (wliicb are also inlcrvstiag from 
the &ot that they are speoimeiiB of the oeir and beaalifal 
ptwjeea of Chroma-Lithography) were desigiied by Prof. B. 
C. L. Wailes, OeologiBt of the Slate of Uisaisappi, and Srst 
published during the past year by the authority of the Le^B- 
latnre, in the QeotogicAl Beport of HiansB^pL 

Of the many Tarieties of the Cotton-plant known to 
Datoraliats, the annual herbaoeooa kinds are alone cul- 
tirated in Uie United BtatM. The arerage height of the plant, in laud of medium qoality, 
is about Stb fbet; in Teiy fbrtila soil it attuna to double that height, while in an sihansCed 
and sterile soil it becomea qoite a dwarC Its sppearanee souiewhat rMembles that of the 
ohra-plajit, but is much more branched, and the leaTee less in riie and of more uniform 
shape. The branohee are loi^ and jointed, oecauonally biforoated, and bearing at eaoh 
joint a boll or capsule eontauung the wool and seed. Each boll is accompanied by a broad 
indented leaf, springing from the same joint of the branch and resting upon a footslalk three 
or four inches in length. The woody fibre of the plant is white, spongy, and brittle, but is 
UTested with a thick brown epidermis, wlucb is Tery pliable and tenacious. The root is tuber- 
ona, penetrating deeply into the sobsoU, and is thus lest affected by drought than most 
other plants. The blossom is cup-shaped, two or three inches in length, nerer Tery widely 
expanded; white in the first day until past noon, then changing gradually to a red— olo^g 
slowly for the next day or two, with a twist at the eztrtunity oyer the germ of the young boll, 
by which it is speedily detached in ita rapid growth, when it withers tuid is cast off, leaTlng 
the boll invested by a capacious, tripartite, dentate calyx, s|ifficiently large to enclose it until 
half grown. 

The oalyxoontaininglhegermof the flower is of a trisngularehape, and is technically known 
as the iguoTe or fom. In this stage of growth these are liable to be diBjointad and fall, tram 
the long preralenoe of drought, but more io when a rainy season auddeuly succeeds, occasion- 
ing a seoond growth from the rapid elaboration of sap, which in itg circulation seema not to 
enter into the footstalk as freely as into other parts of the plant. 

The flower of the Sea-Ialand cotton ia in its first stage* of a bright sulphur color, the boll 
mall, trilobate, and more eloogated, while the other Tarieties produce bolls of a larger liie, 
which oprai or diride into four, and ocoasionatly Into Sto, TalTes or ceUs. The cotton-plant 
commencea flbweijng about the 1st of June, and ceases about the Ist of KoTember, when the 
Diant ia killed by the frost The bolls are egg-sbaped, rather under the site of the egg of the 
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domeeUa fowl, pdntod at ito extremitj, expuiiiiiig -widely -whtn taRy nutaiv, eihibitii^ > 
bniini, ton^ voodf , membmieoiu eeed-i«a«al, aonutimM lionv ^ tostoie, to whiidk tlu 
ei)taiide<l looks of fibre or lint adhere. 

The colton of ootton wu introdaoed into ChinB ftbout tlie thirteentli oentniy, and bia ex.- 
taaded l&rgelj ; tbe Ntnldn tuiet;, eepeeisU;, prodooed there, has aoqnired & wide notorie^, 
forming a diBtjnet fobrlo, which ia BTen yet to some eztout iuqKnied into the United Btatee. 

In 1719 it WB£ (cggested Out the alini«to of Soath Carolina wm tviorMe for the ptodno- 
tioD of oottoo, and tlie fint PnjTinoiil Congresa of tint Btate in 1776, "rooonunended to the 
people to raise cotton." Q«otgl» ia wd, howsTer, to hare taken the lead in its eoltivtitiooi 
jBt the Grat shipment of ootton hum the United States was in 17S1, when ei^t bags Wen 
etdied by the cnstom-hanae officerg at Lirerpool, it not being credited that ao snail a quantity 
aa two thonaand pounds had bees hiiaed in the United Btatee. Seed was introdaoed into 
Oeta^^ from Jamaioa and Pemambneo in 178S, bnt the onltiTation of the Sea-Ialasd variety 
was not cstahliahed until 1780. The Upland or the Gearpt, (bowed cotton) was saooeBsMI/ 
intarodnoed aboot the tame time. 

Among the Tanedee of ootton moit eztcDaiTely onltiTated, are the Sea-Islasd, l^e Upland, 
the TennetBoe green-eeed, the Hexioan, the Pemambaco, the Surinam, Demarara, and Sgjp- 
tian. The four flret are the Tarieliee moat umially oultiTated in the Southern Btatee. 

The SiA-IsipUiD Cotton Ib anperior to all others in length and flrmiMHS of fibre, and ia on 
that Bcoount in much request on the continent of Europe for delioats and oootly fobrioa, each 
as laoes, the finer muslim, fto. ,' It bears a high price, generally thrice as much aa the beet 
Upland, but b^g neoeaaarily prepared for market with the roller gin, at ahesTycost of time 
and labor, and being more difficult to gather, it ia not more prafllable, on the vbole, than the 
short staple. At one period the cnltiration of the Sea-Island was eonfined to a string of islands 
stretching from Qeorgetown, in South Carolina, to the St Mary's River, In Oeor^ a diatanee 
of about two hundred mUes, embracing a belt of ooast not oter fifleen milea wide. TiaaB 
limits hsTe, howerer, been con^derably extended, and in Thomas county, Oeorf^ Sea-Island 
cotton has been aucoasafdlly grown for a long period, at a distance of one hundred and twenty- 
Atb miles from the lea-coast. In the fertile ooontiee of Middle and Weat Florida, more 
Sea-Island ootton is grown than any other kind. 

The U?LAHi> CotroM, first cultivated at the South, dlffWa from the Sea-Island In the ooln 
of the blossom, the slie or form of the boll or oapsole, and in the length and fineness of the 
Bt^ile. Both have smooth, black, naked seeds. All other varistjee seem to have a tcmdency 
to return (o this by long-oontinued cnldvation. 

The TaNHissas CorroH hen a seed invested with a thick green down adhering firmly to il 
It ia difiScult to gather, bat to some extent superseded the Upland for a few years, on aceotmt 
of ita ft-eedom from rot, a disease with which the latter became infected. Both have, however, 
in Mississippi, f^ven way to the Mixioah, which is now chieSj ooltivated, or Is the basiB of all 
tiie varieties now in favor. 

The superiority of the Mexican oonmste in its vigorous growth, the size of the boll, and its 
fna expansion, afiording a &cili^ for gathering by which three times the quantity above any 
other cotton can be picked in a {^ven time. The objectlona to it orij^nelly, which have now 
been in a gneat degree corrected, were the ooarseuess of the staple, and the loss snat^ued by 
its falling out, if not speedily gathered. lake Uie Tennessee, the seeds, althoo^ larger, an 
coated with a coarse, felt^like doirn, of a dingy white or brown color. The Mexican seed ia 
bsliered to have been first iutrodaced into the Soath by the late Walter Burling, of Natchei. 
It is related that when, in 1808, be was sent by General Wilkinson to the city of Mexico, on a 
mission connected with a difficulty between the two oonntries respecting the western bono- 
dary, that he dined with the viceroy. In the course of the conversation at the table respect- 
ii^ the products of the conntry, he reqnested permlstion to import some of the Mexican 
cotton-seed — a request that was not granted, on the ground that it was prohilnted by the 
Spanish government But the viceroy, over his wine, sportively accorded his free penniaslDn 
to take home with him as many Jftzt'cnn ijolb as be might fancy ; a pemus^on well understood, 
and which in the some vein was accepted. The stuffing of these dolls Is nflderstood to have 
been cotton-seed. 
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Mtaj Mddtntal ^arletiM hftve ^o bMD Introdoeed of late yean Into tli« Southern Stetca, 
origi luting in a promisoaans coltivKtion of varitnu kindi, by whiah tlie pollen beoune intsr- 
miied and the different qoaljliee Hsimilated. Some new ud exoelltat Tarietiee haie Urna 
been produced, wliioh haia been preaerred and farther improrad by ft earefol and jadiciooa 
■aleetioD of seed in the field. Tliaee, together with iome ipiuioiu Idndg wbioh hare been pftlmed 
off open the planter from tune to time, bare boen knomi by rather whimaioal and f^taatio 
namee, haTing little or no relation to their ifiatiiictiTe oharMter. Many of them hare had 
their day, irhile otlieTS deecaredly maintain the hi^ eBtimatlon to frhtch tbeir saperior qnali- 
tiea entitle them. The abore &ots oonnaoted with the hiatorj and present condition of the 
ootton-plant in the Dnited Slatee, are deriTOd from the resent Beport on the Qeology of Mil- 
dieippi, by Prot B. L. C. Wailee. 

Nahkis Cottos. — 1^ oolor of pore Hantdii ootton goods I« the natural color of the 
ootton. Its natin place U China, but it has been onttiTBted in Georgia, and goods have been 
Buda from it at «ome of the &otoiiea in Khode Island. We haye beta iafbmed that ita culti- 
Tation hac been abandoned, hoTeter, on aoconnt of its nnprcliflo nature. 

Bid Cotton. — In 1868 aome ootton of a red eolor van reoelred in Manciheeter, from An- 
beolnta, In Africa ; it vaa brongfat to that place from the Interior of the conntry, where it 
WBB said to be grown in great qnantilUa and waa rery prolifla. 




The aooompanying engraTing npteeents the appeannoe of the flbra of Om ordinary eotton, 
BB seen under t^e microsoope. It bu the appearance of a flattened wire or ribbon, without 
Joints, each fibre bedng entire and perftet in itaelf, with pointed or ronnded extremitiee. 

The Upland cotton ia shorter in tiie staple than the Sea-Ialand, but there are soma very line 
kinda of it The ndsisg of the different ataplea, to prodnoe a good yani, reqniree great prao- 
tioe and skill. 

Oil tlie length of the Cotton Pibre. 

Aw inTiBtigatlon haf recently been undertaken hj ProfeasOT Bohaffer, of the United Btatea 
Patent Offloe, with a view of answering the (bllowing question ; ■ ■ Does the product of fibre 
of an indlridiul seed ezhlMt an approximate nniformity in its length before Mf araliau by 
tfaefpnT' 

In a recent report on tbia subject, Proffeesor S. says :-* 

" Before maldog any measurement, I thought it worth while to ascertun bow much wu 
alreMf known upon the subject. After pretty Oioroi^[h search, I could only find the fbllowing 
pBOBageln "VTe on the Cotton MannfiMtareofOteatBritain:" 'They (the filaments) rary in 
leni^ from half auluoh to one inch and three-quarters.' This and other authoragiTe nume- 
rous neacutemente of the breadth of the fibre ; but, for some reason, the eiaot, or eren ap- 
proximate, length of staple of the different varieties of eotton, appears to hare been oonstdered 
a niAtter of no Importance. As the oljeot In riew was to obtfun the leikgth of the fibre in the 
condibni in whkh it ia brought to the gin, the method adopted was to meaanre erery filament 
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Ukftt vu dnwn out ; uid •■ ean wu taken in the npantion, moat of die staple wm nnin- 
jnmL It ia not pratMided Uutt «vei7 BtuaeDt «u nnbroken — in lust, the delicate taper ends 
wet«*«iMtiKas w*nting; batiia one maneglMted, inader th«t s fiurreprcBeutationniigbt 
be made of the BTulable lengtli before gLnning. Of oomse, the moat perhot method of eon- 
doeting that openlion Mold do no nuH« Ihau )e«Te the oottMi of tho aamo length. 

» For the pnrpoae of meaenrement, the filaments were gentlj extended upon a glass plate 
slighUy greased or moistenod, aod Uie flngn wu pmesed sereial times orer the whole length 
to remoTO the ooiL The measurement was made bj dividers, uid a disLgonal Male to hun- 
dredths of an inoh. Nie spedmeos examined war« Gtoorgia Sea-Iiland, three paraels — and 
one of short staple ' top-ootton,' or late ootton, not opened at the time of frost. 

" The following la the result of the measurement obtained : — 

"The lengtii of the perfect tUamenU taken tram the same boll is very mdform. The ave- 
rage length of the staple of mature Sea- Island ootton, of the kinds examined, as it goes to the 
gin, most be between an inoh «nd a half and an inob and thrve-qnarters. In extreme caees, 
the length maj varj fonr-tenths of an inoh tram the averse ; bat the larger proportion ia 
within one~fonrtb of an Inoh above or below the avenge. The nnripe ootton is not Biiliject to 
greater variatians than the ripe. 

"There is DproAoititlytbat the flbre taken from the bace of the boll is the shortest, and Uiat 
from the dliddle the longest, while that from the top is between the two ; the variation, how- 
ever, being verj smaU. 

"As ftr as oao be Men f^om a mngle instance, the short staple seems to be remarkable for 
its luuformit; in length, varying tiom 1-27 inch, to 1-06. The gentlemen who forwarded 
the spectmen snpposed from ita immatnri^ that it might shtiw varied lengths of fibre — 
in reality it exceeds all the other specimens in sqnolity. A slight exanunatlon of these 
cottons Dodar the microsoope shows that each has its distinctive character, and that the Sea- 
Island may differ in its varieties as mnch aa some Sea-Ialand differe trom some Bpliutd. 

"The adaptation of tlie different kinds of staple to Afferent kinds of manofkctura, is much 
more intimately DOiuieeted with the nunnte characten of the fibre than is genen]]; known ; 
for instance, the peooliar character of the Sea>Island does not depend so mnoh npon ita greater 
length, not npon its fineness, as npon ita cord-like or ' spiral' stractnre. 

"Ag^: the flat or ribbon-tike varieties differ vridelj from eaoh other, some of them show- 
ing, even in their flattened parts, an appitkoh to the spiral stractnre. 

"Saab peoaliariUes can only be described and made available after the examination of a 
large nnmber of speoimens, and these flhoold inolade every kind of ootton, from ntoataons 
differing as mwdi as possible with respeot to seal and elimate." 

Th« Eaemiw of the Cotton-Flant 

Thi eMndea of the oottoi^plant are eUefly the eaterpiUar and the boIl'iromL 
The ravages of the Aenille, or cotton-oatarpillar (DgntMiario OouypMdet) have been long 
known in other oooutries. It preruled destmclively in Soath America and the West Indies, 
having beea described previooa to the present century, and is probably coeval willl the culti- 
vation of the ootton-planL In 1788 and 17B4, two-Utirds of the orop in one of the Bahama 
lalands were destroyed by it. The remedy first resorted to was the bnndng of the oottoo- 
stalk ia wMoh the sgp of tbs insect were supposed to be deposited. This snmns to have been 
ineffectnal ; it was cert^uly so as respects the inseot that occasionB the rot, as, during lbs 
whole period of ita prevalence in this coontiy, the bamiag of the stalks was nnivsrsal, and 
no dininatica of the disease was known to have Msidted fhun Uie practice. " The most tern- 
mUe remedy," says Mr. Wail««, tn hiji report to the Le^slatore of Hia^acippl, on this salgeot, 
" is one t proposed more than ten years mnee ; it la the deetmotton of tbe enemy by means 
of torches at ni^t, inunedtately after the perfbot imago or moth eme^es from ita pnparinm 
or cbrysaliE state, and flies abroad, it being very well known that fire-light wilt attnotinaecta 
of this class. If the bands on a plantation were eaoh prorided irith a lighted torch of pine 
wood, dried cane, or amne similar material, and made to pass throogh the fields at intervals 
of five or t«n rows apar^ shortly after twilight had closed, ciirrisA of mothi wonid perish in 
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the fluns, each of wUch would bftTt depouMd Id hiuidi«da of ^gi In » f«ir dmjB. If Qiie 
plan were genandl^ adopted and peiasrared in far a few racoesBiTe nights at the propel Maeon, 
its effect wonld doubtJeu be, if net tntirelj to destroy, at least to i1imlni nh to a Tcry benafl- 
oial extant, tiiese misohievDiu peeta. The fint hatching of tha oaleipillar In the spring could 
not at first be thna deatroyed or their nragea pre*anted ; bat the taecad bned, if it may be 
10 termed, which ia genaraJlj oonsidered moat nmnereu and deatnutiTe, and which Aimiahes 
the egga fbr tha aopplf of Uie anceeediag fear, would b« oat off to a groat aitent. However 
thia niggeslian maj be teoeitail, it li at leaat at praotioable aa any of the plana tJiathaTO been 
propoaed for the aame ol^aet, aome of wbioh haTo been promulgated through reapactaUe t^- 
enltnral jonmalg, Booh tm tha powdering of Ike leaTM of the plant with findy-pnlTcriied qnick- 
lime, or the flunigaUon at each aaparata plant with ralphiuon* Tapor, predwted 1^ bnrtdng 
briMUtooe on eht^Jbig'flitht*, aaob plant btlng onoIoMd, dnring die prooeea, in a tight oanras 
hood, ten minntec being eonudeied anffiolent fbr eaeb plant. If this w«» at all praotieable, 
one hand, with great diligMoe, might, at thia rate, go dtit one acre in fifteen or twenty days. 

The caterpillar, which does not omully i^pear onCil the oott«n-plaut is pretty well m&tored, 
beds chiefly upon the leaf, and the degree of damage done dspendB upon the period it com- 
mences its depredations. If so earlj that a few bolls are matozed, the plant mnst oeaaa to 
grow wlien stripped of ita leaTea. Instancee haTa oconrred, bnt, it mnat be confeaaed, Tory 
rarely, when the growtii of the plant wm too Tigoroot, and eoutitiiMd too late in the eeasMi, 
in which a partM oropping of the leaTea by the worm haa had a beneflrial effect in arreeting 
the growth, and oamnng the bolla to mature and op«n. If th«jr f^pearanee is delated ontU 
a period immediate^ preceding a killing ftast, and daring a dry aeaaco, th^ confte a beoeBt 
in reiDOTlng the leaf; which after a frost bI^iu the ootton and renders it Terytia^y by eramb- 
ling and falling upon it. 

" The boU-worm is oomparatiTcly small, roaembling at first the mlk-worm in its early stages ; 
its attacks are made within the calyx, and about the base of the boU, which it perforates, and 
when first forming, or lender, it whcDy deronrs, or caosea to drop off. {3a I^ate, ) — WatUt'i 
M^ort on tAe Qtelogji of Mittiuippi. 

Thfl DiMUM of tha Cottm-^Aiit 

Trb diseases of the cotton-plant are the rust, the rot, and the lore-sUns. 

The first is most probably attribatable to the minaral properties of the soil, at it is local 
and partial in its effects ; and on the spots of gronnd affected by it, tha difference of soil Is 
obrioos to the eye. The appearance of the plant so itisoaaed saggests the existence cf micro- 
BOopio fungi, which exhaust by their paradtio growUi the sap of the Isavea, and canse them 
to wither and ftJl. 

The rot, or disease of the boll, haa been assigned to rarious caoaes. The first external in- 
dieatiDa of its approach is tlie appearance of an almost imperceptible pDnctore on the tide, and 
generally near the base of the boll, snrronnded by a slight disooloratiOQ, or change of tint, 
presenting the semblance of a nunnte spot of grease—a character ^TCn it in the common con- 
Teraatlon of plantart, in speaklog of the disease. [Stt Piatt.) The most reoeiTed opinloa, 
and that best supported, is, that it is occasioned by the lams of a smaU insect which is 
hatched from the egg deposited in the boU in some unknown manner, at an earljt stage of its 
growth, and which, feeding on tbe saccoleDt and pulpy aeeda in their early stage of formation, 
prodnces the disease without immediately destroying the boU. This not onftaquently is only 
partially damaged, and continues to grow nearly to ita mature siie, beoonung in the end 
externally black and hard ; the decayed Bt*ta of the interior of the boll presenting an analogy 
to the peach or plum, which, though often presenting even a tair and perfirat exlarior, it found 
upon opening to faaie bean Img preyed upon bj the cnreulio or peaeh-worm. 

It is oertaia that the diseased and blackened boll, when broken open, reveals a variety of 
snuU insects, sometimes in the different stages or conditions of their metamorphoua. Which 
of these is the real enemy, oan ocdy be detenained by the dose and oontbuMd obeerratioa of 
the practical entomologist.* 
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Thla <]i«atM made its appeuanM m Mriy m IBIO, aiul pr«nJled mora or Iwa, for man 
thm ten f aan, throai^at the SoaUi, sud ooeasioiul] j to aoeli ul extent in Bomo diBtriete u 
alMoBt toa»iiAe tli*>tiaBdonineDtaf the oottotKsnltnre; » owUsgancypranmtadbr tlieinbo- 
dnelion of the Tfinnniwinn green-eeed Tuiety, irUeh wu azempt (rem tlte diseue, or mndi 
1ms tdfeoted bj it thtn the naked bUek-eeed Tuiety flnt ciUtiTated. For uttay jetn enbee- 
qnently the rot wu onbBwrd of; lt« partial and nnfreqnent ooenrrence being too inoonnder- 
•Ue to oraaU alarm, or oeeaeion an; ^^ireaiable injury. Vx r«iq)peMati«a in 1S&2 and the 
seasou rf 1868-i baa, howerar, on many jdantatianB, beeo attended with oonsderable damage. 

The remaining diseaae, popnlaily known aa the (or»4M(, attaoka the plant in ita eariy 
atagM. If not wholly destroyed, the bark of the item beoouMdiseaMd and hardened, and the 
Mp f esaelB dried np or obttrnoted, at or near the aar&oe of the ground. The diseaee ia prenr 
lent daring the ooonrmioe of the oold ni^ta of a wet and backward spring. To this eanae 
it is attrUinted, and may be owing, in aome degree, to the pluit-lonae, (apU pmieerm,) whiah 
praraiU moet in ench seasms. Th« growUi of the yonng plant aosffeoted is langnid and slow; 
and although the damaged epldeitnls may be repMred sod oTet^iown by a new bark, it is qnes- 
tionable whether the plant erer becomea as Tigorona and proUflo as those which hare not ew- 
tainedthisii^nry. The oaoss of this malady — too ««riy planUng — eoggssta the propra ronedy. 

The casting of the fbrme or germe of the boD, nay also, peih^ia, be regarded as a tilnrmn 
attendant on a dnanged dronlatjon in the plant, owing to an nneqnal and irregnlsr uapflf 
of moistort. It is maoiheted most geuorally apon a (uddaD tnuaition from arsiydrytok 
Teiy vet season, and is Bonaeqaently so fkr without remedy; it is, howem, doubtless somo- 
times oooationedor aggMtatedbyi^JodioioiuaDltinttiQn. — WaBt^iHttB^portentJuOaelegf 
oj MuliuippL 

On the Consumption and Hann&cture of Cotton. 

In 1719, some good people in or near Boston organiied a society fbr the ■■ promotioB at 
{ndosbj and economy," the wars preceding that period hanng intcodased a haUt of idleoast 
among the people, which the strong religlotu sentiment of the eariy Mttlen determined ta 
discoorage and rebnke. On the oocadon of their anniTorsary in 17C8, three hondred tBMBlea 
of Boston assembled on the Commcm, with their spinning-wheels, and e^ts a demonatoatlon 
of th^ skill In the art of oaiDg tbem. They wen neatly attired in doth of thrown mano- 
faetnre, and a great crowd of speetalors uolleoted to witness the scene. This was the Arat 
public exhibition of Amerioan mannfactnree, and probably prodnoed as much good and moi* 
ezdtement than those of later days. 

In 17S7,' the first ootton-miOTn HassoohasettB was erected at Bererly, by John Cabot and 
others; bnt sac h were their difficoltiee, that in three years they were almost oompelled to abas- 
don the entarprise. As a last resort, they petitioned the 1^>slatare for as^etanoe, and the 
committee to whom the snliiiect was referred reported in i^Tor of granting them (me thonsand 
ponnds Bl«rlii% to be raised by a loUerg I 

In 1786, two Scotch brothers, named Robert and Alexander Barr, areoted oarding tad spjn- 
nlng Diachiiies for Hr. Orr, at East Bridgewater, Msss. , whieh was oontidered of such import- 
ance that the legidatore, to reward their ingenuity and encourage machinists, "made than 
a grant of jE200, and afterwards added to their bonntjy by giving them sis liokela in the Slata 
Land Lottery, in which there were do blanks 1" 

AteTf, In >Jt«Riitfl rovi, tx *xpprtnent, the nmt tcodir ud nunileiit nitadai, Thleh 
loTlla Um aUxika of iDHOti, warn thoaa meet dumped, wUU tha nun* hudf and flnlj-vaodHl 
Jmd. Tha InowM Bf tluaa malsdtai nvT pKitaUjr bt ' 
anoa <tf btrdi, owliI( ohfad; t 



at FroTldancai In tha eniaam; of niton, daalfned thaag little wished KaT< 
Jia anliennoa <rf luact lUh It tbah- perolbr oOn; ud aolonguthsju 
I atbotmllj psrftm iad. If lua wutonlr, ud with mjitatap Impmilaiii t. 
Ir daiiredatloiu,'vlUdaBtniT(haa, faomoatmakohliaaeeant hmbottttng tonT^aaor si 
lud which mvl>aathlita|gDidtT to praraBt lUa Igwin hH baen ta^M with ■ taSTj ea 
n tha lie* pluMlau oC tba Bonth, «hm tta |1 
» tnKk ttu UtUa dHdsau of tha all, wUek thtf bSTS Mtfilwad b«v w OwtXTed. 
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Iq 1784, Um flrsl puatA of Amerioan oottoo, SOW powklB, wm exported to Engluid. In 
1791, ie,200 ponjuto w«r« asportad. The next j>mt tlte qnasdt; rou to 188,828 poirnds. 
In 1TS8, WUtDc^'HMttwt-gm «ame iiito opantioi^ lod iU inuoedikto cffMt ni«; 1m inferred frcou 
the fiMi, Uwt tbe rer^ next ;eu-, In 1794, Uie DnUsd BUtes exported 1,601,760 ponndB, and 
In 1706, 6,276,806. Pranou to the mrentlou of the oottoo-gni b; WUtney, the importation 
of DOttoii into Qnftt foittuu did not grentlf exceed fire milUoni of pannds per «"■'"'", and the * 
nJoe of cotton goods exported waa onl; two himdiBd thoosoDd pounds Bterling. Since then, the 
amoont has steadilf bunaaed, eud in 1862 Qreat Britun coneomed not tar tram 600,000,000 
pODodeof raw ootton, and eqioitod £81,000,000 of maoidkctnTed cotton goode. 

Id the same jear, (1S06,) the total oonnimptian of ootton in all the United States wai » 
Uttle more than ont UunaanJ baUt I A'ow, the eotton oonsDmed by the millB of LoireU eiceeds 
two million mght hundred and tweut; thoaaand pounds per month. 

In 1810^ Tenoh Coze, of Philadelphia, in aoeordaDoe with Inatracttons from Albert QaUv 
tin, oollectod all tite infinmatiaa he oonld, tonohing the eondition of Ameriean manuiiictnret 
at that period. The result of Ma laboie ms published in 1812 ; and aoooidiiig to hie report, 
dwciog the ;ev 1810, MMSMbotatts tuaalhatiired lAir^tix thotaand jarda of ootton cloth, 
and two hnndrsd pieces of duck, the flret Talaed at $28,000, and Iheseoond at {6,000, irbl^ 
vas the extent of her ^tor; operations. In all the Statee oombhied, there were onl; 146,974 
Tanls of cotton cloth mannfactnred during that year. Note, the HoBsaolnisetts Mille cf iKivrdl 
pTOdaoe eomethiDg non than ^Eca Aufufrni imd lAv-^-ftt (Aouumif Tsrds per weefc, Dr 26,728,000 
par jear. . In hie ardor to promote domeatio mannthotorei, Hr> Coxe urged flumlies to molLe 
thdr ownoloth, and recommended the eirculadon of official bsota or pamphlets, deeoribing 
the best machinoy for family use ; and, b; way of inciting the &cnth to Increased action, 
■rdrised them to mannfactnre, for the use of their slaTea, a "cap of thick home-made, nndjed 
ootton Bw&n-shin,simiIariaform to the SigUftad iroollen eap of North Britain." He thonght 
Booh a cap Tonld preserre the health of the slares, and therefore flnanolally benefit th^ 

The war of 1812 gaTe a fk«sh impetus to Amerioan mannfiuitnroa, insomuch that in 181B a 
raport to Congrees showed that fort; millions of dollars were then iuTUtod in cotton manu- 
fltctorsB, and twelre miUione in woollen ; and that during the jear, ninety thousand bales of 
ootton had been oonennied b; onr fitotories, and that the aggregate Value of alt the goods 
naanhetured was equal to about siz^ nullions of doIlBrs. In 1S50, acoording to the late 
oonaus report, there were in all the States 1094 establishnuota for the mann&ctore of eotton, 
Mnploying aeapital of $74,601,031, and producing goods annuall; to the Tslne of $61,859,184. 

There oan be no doubt but the great increase of the consumption of cotton can be traced to 
tbe inrention of the cotton-^n. Befbrs the invention of the cotton-gin, it took a female one 
whole da; to clean one pound of cotton, and the best machine — the roller-gin with fluted rolls 
— which was in use In 1788 for cleaning cotton, could only finieh about Aurt; pounds in twelve 
honre. The great eonsumption of ootton for manufacturiiig is attributable to Its cheapness ; 
bat it never would have baoome a cheap fibrons material b; the old processes of cleaning, and 
ottr oonntr; never would have becoma a great cotton oonntr; If the cotton-{^ had not been 
iavmted. 

Tbe first attempts to in&oduce the manufacture of ootton into Great Britain, in common 
with alli^e eotorprises, met with a Scree and wen-directed opposition. . In order to protect 
vrooUen suum&ctores, laws were enacted forbidding the use of ootton garments, under the 
ftatsiSj of fine and imprisonment. The laboring classes, who oonridered cotton detrtmenlAl to 
Uieir interests, frequently manifested tiiair hostilit; to it b; riot and bloodshed ; vngabonds, 
too Iftiy to work, pretended that cotton had thrown them ont of emplo;nient and reduced them 
to pauperism ; and felons Dccasionall; pleaded ootton as an eztenuadon cf their crimoa ; an 
•mnsiiig Instance of which ma; be tband in the following letter, poblished in the OenUeman'e 
Intriliganoar, fbr Hay, 1784 : 

<■ FmB Oork, ta Jntand. 
"This day, one Michael Carmody was executed hereforfelony, upon which the Journeymen 
wcftvem of the ci^ (who labor under great diffioultiee by reason of the deadneag of bade. 
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oocuioned bj tlie pflrnioioiu pr»elio« of ireuiog oottoiui) msMmblcd in ft body , and drHsed 
tJis oriminal, h*iigni»n, tmd the gallows in eo{U>lu,monlarta duoonrags the weuing UteraiiC 
And at tJie place of flzaoDtum Uui oriminal mads the folloirmg T«narkab1« spaeoh : 

" 'Qna ear, O good people, to the words of adTing liimer: loonftoM I have been gaOtfut 
nuuij crimes that Deeeod^ oompelled me to oemmit, which lUnieg condition I wm in, I ■■ 
4 weUaasnred, wa« ooeanoned by theMaratjof money, that haaprooeededfhnn the great dis- 
eonngement of our woollen manu&ctona. Therefore, good Chriatlana, coniidaT that if yoa 
go on to lopprew toot own gooda, by wearing aiieh oottona as I am sow clothed in, yon win 
bring yonr conntiy into misery, which will oonBoqnently swaim with such nchappy mde- 
ftrotoTs as yonr present ot^eot is, and the blood of ereiy miserable Mon that will luug, utter 
this warning, ^m the gallows, will lie at yonr doors. And, if yon have any regard tor the 
prayers of an expiring mortal, I beg tJiat yon will not hoy of the hangman tb« cotton gar- 
ments that now adorn the gallows, beeanae I can't rest quiet in my gnn if I should see the 
T«sT things wore that brought me to misery, thierery, and this nntlmely end ; all which I pr^ 
of the gentry to hinder their ohildren and Berrante, for their own charaoter'a sake, tiion^ 
tiwy haTcno tendertMM for Ih^ eonnby, beeaose ntme will hneaftcr wear cotton but oystv- 
womeo, erimlnals, hnckstCTs, and common hangman.' " 

What wonld poOT Hieky My now, oonld he riae from hit diahmored gn-ra, and learn tha^ 
despite his proplieay, almost etery man, woman, and ohUd, in the dTiliied world wore Uiat 
same hated cotton that bron^t him to the Aoap, and that It dispensed happlnees and comfort 
t« millione of Hie hnman race, who earned thmr sntadstoioe by its cnltnre and manufKctorel 

The following tables, fomiahed ns by J. T. Stewart k Co., Cotton Brokers, of New Toik, 
exhibit a oomparatiTC sommary of the cotton crops of the ITnited States, dnoe the year 
1828-4, in bales of 400 pounds :— 

Omttf BalH. 

lestoi „ i,oT»,4n 

1831-SS _ »8M»T 

1830-Sl 1,II3S,S48 

162M0 S7S,S4& 

Igt»-» 8Sr,TM 

isjr-SB 7io,es8 

i8se-n flST,t8i 

I815-M..... 7»l,*n 

I8M-S6 »9,MI 















1S60-G] 


!,8B6,257 

3,098,708 


]8*T-4$ 


:,MJ,BM 






ieu-4S 


. J,SM,M8 



1843-14 1,0! 

18*2-43 S,3i 



1838-30 l,saD,&31 

1B3T-S8 1,801,497 

1880-37 1,411,981 

1834-38 , 1,80*1,716 

18J4-35 1,2SM18 

1838-34 ],SI1G,3M 



1813-14 G09,1SS 



The eomparaliTe prodnet of the Cnited States, by deeadee, dnoe 1824, is as followe : — 



The annual quantity of ootton oonsomed and in the hi 
Ipnia, bt the past twenty-aiz years, is »s follows: — 
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18S1-63 


071,009 








404,108 


184>-tD.. 


487,789 




818,039 


1847-48 


M!,7J1 




417,987 


1846-40 


411,(97 



18S8-89... 
1837-38... 
1838-37... 
1830-80... 



.. 8!£,129 
.. 107,860 

... !e7,2se 

...1BS,193 
... 170,018 
... 140,003 
.. 111,540 
.. 130,783 



OvpiK Bdn. 

IS84-8I> ]i«,sm 

1*38-34 19e,4I» 

1881-83 194,41S 

1831-31 irs,e»« 

1830-31 .* 181,141 

1829-30 T 1»»,S1» 

18S8-» 118,8Sa 

1817-18 » iie,»s 

1816-17 U9,M< 



The oomparAiive quantity oonsomed In 1854 and in 18G5, sonth of Virpnia, ia as follows : — 



North Carolbia..... 
Boath CaroUna.... 

Alabama 



1864. 
...Balee 10,000 
.,.„_.... 13,000 
13,000 



On the Ohio, Ao. 

Totd to September L..: 



..j.vCoo^^lc 
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In rtttaauM to the MBBimiptioii of ootton In the eonntr;, 11m pMt jmt, both north ud 
Bonth, it wiU b« M«n thkt it haa ftlleo off, although the prodnotion fau been pTett7 nwrly 
the Bune : this naj be aoooiint«d for, primarily, by the partial fulore of the crops of eereals 
in 1864, the conaeqnoit hl{^ prioet of br«adatiiffB and proTlsians, »nd the general preBsnre 
fw mofMy felt b; all alaaaea in all Beetiona of the aoiiDtry. 

The<{iianti^ of (mm ootton reeeiTed at the shipping ports to the let of September, amounted 
to 84,0«» bdea, agalntt 1890 last rear, 710 in 1852-8, and 6126 the year before. Thai, 
it «iU be seen that the qnantitj ot mw cotton reoeJTed at the ports to Uis let of Beptembtr 
thin year, ia largely in esaesB of last year ; but it ia an admitted fact, Owt at that date, there 
TMuined of last year's orop (detained ia the interior by low rirers, oanBod by an nnpreoe- 
dented droaght) a nry large qnanH^— eay £60,000 bake; aomo estimates are a little lower, 
bnt others eren liigher ; and had the ootton thus detained been brought to market, and added 
to last year's orop, it would li»Te apiwoiiiaated tlu gnat crop ot 1862-8; as it is, it wifl 
donbtleea soon come fonra^ asd mal«ri^ly swell the aggregate for 1866-6, should not a 
nmllar stale of thii^ exist next seaaon. 

The ralae of Amerioao ootton exported in 1864 amounted to $98,690,220; of this, 
SM, 788,891 waa exported to Great Brilwn, witli the exosption of a very email qnanti^ to 
Irdand. 

Sea-Ialand Cotton from Algeria. 

At the Great Industrial Exhibition at Paris, samplee of Sea-Island ootton from Algeria 
were exhibited, wUch, in the opinion of good Jndges from the United States, were equal to 
any in the world. It has been supposed that this long-stapled cotton would grow nowhere 
else than on our Southern ooast, and Tigorous attempts to natnrallia it in the Indies have 
proved fhiluree ; yet it grows loxuriantly on certain slopes of Mount Atlaa, where the exist- 
eoce of salt springs is supposed to favorite perfection — the underlying mountain being oom- 
posed In good part of salt. 

Benrlilaiid Cotton in Tezaa. 

Tax Qalveeton Iftti* states that Sea-Island cotton ia sooaeasflilly onllivBted in several parts 

of the StAte, and that there i» a general dispomtion at various places, from Qonxales to the 

Onlf, to go into the oultivatitm of this desoription of ootton. Not less than one thousand 

acree, the Nan is informed, trill this year be cultivated with tiiia ootton in Western Texas. 

Sea-Iiknii Cotton ibr Bpinaing. 

Thi (bllowing 1b an extract ft^im a letter of T. Bayley, President of the Hnnoheater Chant- 
ber of Commeree, to Qeorge M, Sanders, formerly United Statea Consul at London, reapeot- 
ing the assortment of Sea-Island cotton : 

"ToUie slntple qnesUoD, 'Do Uie maanhotorers of Sea-Island ootton assort it by the lockT" 
I «aa ^ve the poritlve reply that they do not, nor would it, upon an extendve or praotioal 
scale, be pos^le for them to do so. The eplnnera of tlie fine Sea-Island ootton, of coniM, 
esteem the longest-atapled ootton as the best, and in all their prooeiees they get rid of as mnoh 
short fibre as they ean, and preserve nnlnipaired ill Oie long flbrea. Essentially, the art of 
the cotton-epinner eonsists of disentangling the fibrre of ootton, in freting these from all 
exfauteooa sabstanoes and impuritlea. In seouriBgthebngeet fibres, in obtaining them of equal 
length, and finally plaeing them parallel, so that they will freely and evenly pass each other 
Iota a line of yarn or thread, in the subsequent progress of elongation. 

" From my own knowledge, the ootton of Florida is an exoellent and denrable quality tot 
the sfnnner, but it haa been sent to market fn a • orapty' or knotty oondition, wUoh has greatly 
diminiBhed its value. I have seen Florida cotton cleaned and pnt>u«d by the McCarthy gin, 
ttod which cotton, I believe, has been Inoreased in value by that prq>aration to the extent of 
twetity per cent. That his ^n, applied to Florida cotton, would be a great advantage, do«a 
not admit of a doubt, 

•■If the cotton-planter would ahrajs reoolleet that the spinnen require only pure, even, 
«Bd disentangled fibres, I have no doubt he would save bimsdf miioh trouble, sad inarease 
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theTftlne of the ootbui; vd If )t« oonld clsaaify the'fllnM uoorditig to Qielf kufth, and 
pftok the ootti»i in bale* with equal and acaorted flbns, a hrUier adrantage venld be tka 

Plax Indiut*7 ia Siuaia. 

Thb important position irhich Bnaaia ooanpiea at Hie prasent day, ae regaidi Qie prodnotioit 
of flax and hemp, us well kcoim, but Oie meani of infarmation relallTe to the prodnclioa, 
ezportatioii, or preparation of ttiii arttole, in cominOQ irith the etatisUoe of the other Bonrcea 
of a)p4eiiltiiral and minertf wealth in this oonntry, are ezoeedingl; limited. AS niateriak 
for acquiring knowledge relatit« to these enVJeots are therefore of espeoial Talne. 

The flax of Bnada differe materisHj f^m that prodnoed in (dther Bd^nm, Eollaad, FranM^ 
Ireland, or the other flaz-growing ooimtries of Enrope. While the fibre it alniMt alwayt 
inferior, the Bnagian flaxseed has the highest reputation. It is a pertinent sattf eot of Inqobj 
'—Why the prodnoe of this seed sown in Rosda ia not equal to thai produced bun &» 
Mod sown elsewhere T The answer is that, The diSerence arises from a differenoe of onltore, 
and also tiom a differenoe of soil and ollmate. It is a fact well known to botanists and butt- 
growers, that a plant or tree yielding fruit, transferred fhim the north tionperate lone to ft 
Bontbem porUon of the same lone, generally impiores in charaoter and strength, being at 
the same time more hardj than the cognate plants growing originally in the same latitodcs. 

Before eatering into an account of the method of cnldTation followed in Bna^ wb would 
briefly direct attention to the geologicsl eonstitation of the part of Rnsda where the coMva- 
tioD of Sui is prosecuted to the greatest extent The soil of a great part of Bossia rests 
upon a enndstone of the secondary series, red or gray in color ; Uiis rock, more or leas dinn- 
tegrated, extends throughont the most fertile portions of the ootinti;, from 50° N. laL to 67* 
N. lat, where it tarminates. fitartjng at ladtnde 5G° H., it extends in lerel traeta npoo Sia 
BalUc, tonohing the district of Riga, stretches along the Qolf of IlTonia, embraces a great 
part of the district of St. PeterBborg, extending to Lake Onega, the White Sea, and the Qnlf 
of Archangel ; fisnn thanee it bends to the north-east, and finally terminates about 67° S. lat. 
The greatest width of this deport, east and west, fa between Windau on the Baltic, and Tdi»- 
peti to the east. The sur&ce eomprehende, firtt, all the basin of the riTK' Don ; ueMtd, a 
great part of the course of the Volga ; thifd, a great part of the oourse of the Onega, eron 
to its month ; fourth, most of the ba^ of the Dwina, even as ftr as its entnoce into the Golf 
of Arohangel. The climate of this conntry, as indioated by the mean lemperfttnn, is as ft^ 
lows : In the UtoI oonntiy abtig the Baltic, 62° i(y S. lat, the yearly mean of the thenno- 
meter is 46° Fahr. Hean temperature of the winter, Bi" ; sommer, 02° ; antosui, 46o. BL 
Petersburg, mtuated at S9° 66', has a mean temperature of 88° ; in the months of grcatest 
heat the mean temperature is 65° ; in the months of grfatest oold the mean b 6° S'. 

Archangel Is situated upon the Dwina, near its entiBnee into the Whits Sea. Dnring ten 
monthe of the year, from September to July, all acoeea to this place by water is prevented 1^ 
ioe. The Dwina remains froien nnlil the month of April or Uay. On the llth of June ttte 
son reauns abore the horiion from IA, STm. morning, nnlil lOA. S7ei. erening. Chi the 
11th of December it appears only from lOiL Bm. morning, to IA. 61n. noon. This distriot 
Is inelnded In that tone where the light continnee during an entire monjh, fVom the eem- 
nencement of June to the first week in July. To the constant light and heat of this mtntb 
tiie prodnetion of flaz'is due. 

Odeesa, the centre of another flax-growing dlsbiot of Knssia, is situated nprai the BlaA 
Sea, lat. 46° fiS'N., between the mouths of the Dnieper and Dniester. The soil ia of On 
older tertiary formation, designated by Murehlsson as the iMei Caspian, nie olimats cloedy 
resembles that of the South of Franoe. 

Although the flax onltore is lees adTsnoed in Bossia than in other parts of Europe, w« 
haTe reason to believe that it has been known there for eentnrieB, at least In the Ticin!^ of 
Odessa, Uthuania, Livonia ; but the provinces of Pleekoff, NoTogorod, and Anhangel ar« fta 
distriots which at the preeent day furnish the bulk and better qualities of Bnasia fiax. Ib 
Soothem Bossia th^ onltiTate but comparatiTely liuib flax for the fibre, bat wmddnable Ar 
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Uu aead, th« BiportettoD of which to toniga conntrie* U npidlj bMoming of gntX inport- 
UUM. rh« onltnre of Box in the nortfa-iTMt mai oentntl portioiu of the empire nquirea ths 
nn of nuurara, mm! of thorongh ploiriiig and polTeriMlioD of tlie goil ; bat in the loaUien) 
portions of BnniA, k ainf^ plowing, imperfectly performed in the autumn, vithaat the lue of 
miBore, ia niffident prepantaon for obtaining an excellent erop of flax, eepeaially when the 
»e«>on has been moderate!; moist. In &Tarabte seasoDi the prodnot of seed is tram twent; 
to tmntj-fire bnah^ for one, bnt the aieisge of the whole eoontrr )« not more than eight to 
tvrive bnsbela for erec; one of Med. 

Tlie proprietors who onltirale flax for the eeed nte the ittHu for ftid, not knowing bow to 
Thaj also ont or mow the flax, instead of pulling it, wliich 
it onsiiitable for the prodootion of fibre. 

The metliod of onltivation in th&t part of Rnetik where they m«ke bnt little nM of the 
Mnw ia m fiillowa ; The; eow on the Tirgin soil of the iteppee, in the Tioioitf of Odessa, or 
npon land wliioh liaa been oultiTated with grun or aome otiier on^ the preceding year. The 
crop can be repeated in the same toil for two iocoeeding years, withont any InoonTeaienee. 
"Dn latwr of ooltintioti is axtmaely simple. They plow to the depth of about nx indies 
OMe in the antnmn. bttheepringtltey harrow with eare, and between tlie fifleenlli of April 
and the Sret of May they sew bmdoBBt about three English peeks Ot seed to two and a half 
acre*. When they dedgn to piea er re the flbre^ they sew abent one-third more flax. The 
crop is a certain one, if it rain bnt a very little dnring the months of H^ and June. This 
. flaxaaed ia bighl; eetaened ttor exportatioo, and aa it aells for highly remoneiatiTe prioes, ili., 
from $1 60 to |2 00 a bushel, the Bultnre rapidly increases in Southern Rnaua. In 1830, the 
amount of ae*d exported waa 1S,W0 bnahels : in 1838, it had inereaaed to 800,000 ; in 1880, 
t» 350,000, rapreaaating a Tslue of $600,000. The exportation of flax fibre from this aeotios 
of country ia amaU, aa liaod labor ia dear, and the population aparse. Tha amsll qnanli^ 
wliioh is prepared is in^erfect and lew-priced. The rotting la made ordinarily with waler, 
bat ooca^oDally dew-roUiug ia pnrmed. The subaeqaent opentlone, ineloding that of apin- 
niug and weaving, are «anduol«d in a manner equally rude and imperfect The mann&otnre 
of cloth is exceedingly reatiioled, and is wholly of a domeitio oharaeter, tha prodnotion not 
exceeding the local ooABumptioii. 

In the district known aa New fiussio, the amount of oloth ia not anffident for the home 
demand, and the deficit ia made op by importalitma from the northern portiona of the empire. 

In Uthuauia, Couiiand, and Uvonia, the peasant grows flax oBfe in three years upon the 
same aoil ; in a part of theea proTinoes it is grown prindpally nr aeed, bnt the flax flbre 
yielded ianerertheleaa merchantable as "inferiorquali^,"unlaas the erop isentirely neglected. 
In thoee diatricts where the flax ia eultivatad for the Bbre^ the seed is sold under the title of 
"■wingled flaxseed." The most usual method of rotting is by means of atagnant water, and 
the time required nuiea from dgbt to fifteen days. 

In 1888-89, Belgian workmen were employed by the goTenment in TBiiona diatrieta, to 
teach the peaaantry the method of rotting flax by the improved proceaaea need in the Low 
Countriee, and the liUniatar of Finanoe was authorised to diatribute the anm of one tlionaand 
■ilTer roubles, in praniumB, to the peasanta who shonld mo«t aucoaeaAilly carry ont the Bel- 
gian improrements. 

In quali^ the flax of Rosala ranka after that of Holland, Belgian, France, and Qermany. 
Some attritiate thia inlbrioHty to diflieulties which arise fhim the nature of the olimata. It 
is aaid that in Ensaia <■ the aeaaon proper for TCgetation is too short" The flax grows and 
ripens too q^kly — mncb flMter than in ftanoe or Bel^um, where nature paftirma her taaks ' 
naoi* dowly and perfectly. Flax in Southern Europe, wlien sown in March, gaDerally expe- 
rienoea some bad weather, wliieh hinden ila flrat growtii, end atrengthena the root, and when 
the warm season afterwardt oomea on, the vegelation is Tigorous and ftmuahe* a flax more 
delicate ^an the flax of the Baltic A dlfi'erence is noticed aren in France, when the aowLeg 
ia protracted timn Maroh until Hay or June; then here tlie crops grow more quickly, and tha 
qnall^ of the fibre eloeely reaamblea that of the Buaidaa flax. 

Two reaaona oonenr to &Tor the expartatiim of flax from Ruada, tIi., the low price, and 
tha diTlaion of the flax into claaaaa aofprding to quali^. 
IS 
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Th« chMpB«M of fl&x u airing to die het that Um emporor and the noblM poMeu aU Ot 
wrfs, aiMi h&TS ttnu an abmulaiuie of ckaap hand itixa. Tba land U at little taIim, ukd tht 
pMsanta have little to a«eiip7 tfaesuelTes vith in the long winten with th« ezoepticm of 
dresmng flax. 

Flax, in eommon with all other prodDationi of the eannlrj, ia elaaaed accoiding to ita qnali^. 
TMb i* effeoted aa foUowa : When the flax arriTea at Kga or St Peteralnirg, it ia atorad in 
depSta Bpeciallj desjgnated for the pnrpom. Here inapeetors, •ppcnUcd b; piTeninMrat, an 
charged with the dnt; of olaaaiiyiiig it. All marks and designatianB »ft first obliterated; the 
bundles are than opened, and all wbleh )■ not of ^e first qniJStj la takoi out and placed bj 
itself. TUm aecond lot ia again examined, and again anbdiTidtd according to ita qnati^. A 
commisgioD appointed by the bnjen watch OTer the inapectora, and no sample of flax ia ii- 
amined onlees one or more of the eommisaion !■ preaant. WbBD the olaaaifieation is eboted, 
each parcel reoelTes its diednstiTa mark. The expanse of these regolatJons, wMoh ia incoo- 
siderable. Is borne hj the proprietor* of the flax. This plan offer* all satisfaotoij gnaran- 
teee to the pnrehasers, and the ownan are prcTeotcd taking an; nnlklr advantage. 

The export of flax and hemp from Eusma has greatly increased witliin the last twc^f 
years, and is progressing. The lai^est proportion exported finds a market in En^aud- Tak- 
ing the trade of foorteen yeuv, from 1810 to 1B68 inolnsint, it appeara that during the fini 
esTsn years of Uiis peiiod, Oreat Britain was indited lo BuMia for 72 per cent, of all ber k«i^ 
importationg ; and dnring the last leren years for abont 62 per cent, of flai- About two- 
thirds of all the qnitnti^ imported it Rnsraan. From tables of European eonuneroe rvcMilly 
pnbUshed, It spears that the 28,000,000 of British people annoally export prodnoe to the 
valne of abont £90,000,000 sterling— the 86,000,000 of Fraoee export to the Tslne of abont 
£60,000,000— and the 67,000,000 of Bnropean Rnisia export (o the ntlne of abost 
£14,000,000. Bossis exports raw prodoce oxolosiTel;, eonsisting chiefly of grain, taUow, 
flax, linseed, hemp, wool, timber, and biistles ; the three itemsflrst named eomnonly exceed- 
ing in Tslne all the reel. 

The fallowing statistics of the flax and hemp eiportationi of Bnsna, ftamish bmbs idea 
of the extant of the prodnolion of these sobstauees in that eonntay: — 

The yearly average importations of flax, betap, and tow into Onat &ilain from Rnsaia, br 
the tan years ending 1661, was 160,000,000 ponods. The other conntnes of Enrope import from 
Rosda BB fbllows :— France, in 1688, imparted of flax and hemp, 17,000 ponnds, inlS48,b<« 
imports aotonnted to otbt 16,000,000 pounds, and, in 1640, to 20,408,406 p<ninds. Belginm, 
which in 1888 imported onljr 4400 poonds of flax, imparted npwards of 4,000,000 ponnds in 184&. 

The Rnseian export of flaxseed avers^^ snnnally abont 9,000,000 Englirii bnshele. 

At the exhibition of ths Industry of all Nations, at the New York Crystal Palace, in 1868, a 
new larie^ of flax and flaxMed from Bn«U wis exhibited by Hr. Leon FalkersaboH; mew- 
ber of the Agricoltnnl Sodetiee of 8t Petenbnrg, Hoskowa, eto., ete. It was deecrilwd aa 
a new variety of flax, sown as a winter's crop, and snperior to the spring-ai 



if the flsx flt>re prodnced fMm this seed, whioh were eihtbjtad in oonneotioB with i^ 
irere the most perfbet as regards strei^th, Instre^ and liMike appearance, of any on cxhlU- 
tJon, and were only sorpassed In flneness by out extraordinary prsminm sample exhibitad 
from Ireland. Samples of this flaxseed were ordered by Mr. Jobnson, the Secretary of the 
New York Agricnltnnl Bocie^, for <Ustribatim among American flax growers, and it is to be 
hoped that its introdootion may prove sneaesafnl and important. 

Most of tlie thread mannAMtored in Bnssia ia span by hand. Thsn an, howerer, twa 
establishnenli for machine-s[dnning, ths one at Alexandrofliky belon^ng to gcTtmmenl. and 
introdneed as a model ; the other, a private establishment of little importance. Both together 
contain abont 50,000 spindles. Notwithstanding, Rnsaia exports a oonriderable qoanti^ of 
yam to America, and supplies 1b addition, the domestio e«aanmpti<n. The manufactaran 
in the vioint^ of Hosoow, Jerosloli^ and Ardmng^ fnmiA the ei^unon Uxiea cottsuoed ia 
the SMplra. Fine linens are imported Into Rnseia to a d^^ extsBi, the ysaHy average Dst 
•needing 86,000 pounds in we^t. Notwithstanding the low prioe of the raw material ani 
of hand labor, tins branch of national industry ia protected by aa exnssmvely fai^ tarW of 
dntiet, and sailcloth, canvas, and ootdage of aU ima^fHaua an eoati^hand. — Xdilor. 
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Oft tb* Fzopufttuut of T^etatd* rikrona SabttanscM. 

At (tM Abree of Indlui pUnbi are now beglonmg to attract the attention of mannfscturen, 
it may be of some tue Us pnblieh the r«8itlta of eiperimeDls that hare b«ea tried to prepare 
them for the English market, and to torn them to practical acoonnt in India. The demand 
tot fibroDB Babelancea aa snbgtitntee for flax, hemp, silk, cotton, and hair, ig □□* becoming 
■o great that a market cannot be supplied with a BnfScieney of these raw materials to keep 
DOT large mannftuitories in fbU operation. 

Ai flax and hemp, both sabetancee moat nrgentl; called fbr, and wasted in large qaandtiee 
in maof parte of India, are hardly ever prepared irith snlBcfeDt eare to make them profit- 
able artioles of export, a deseription of the einplest and most economical methoda of clean- 
ing Ihem may prove of iutereet to the pabllc. 

Tlie mnial procese followed in Ini£a for preparing Sbrea of sneeolent, fleshy plants oonsltia 
In onlting the planta when in fhll rigor, and burying them in wet sand on the tuuike of a Tan- 
ning itreara, or In mud at the edge of a tank, and tearing them there to eoak and rot for one, 
two, or UireB weeks, acMirding to the temperature of the weather. The plant ie then taken 
eat and epmd in the nin to dry, after which it is atacked or pat ap in heape, and covered 
villi a mat^g of dryleaTOe to shelter it from wind or rain. It is afterwards beat irith 
heavy sticks upon the dry, bard gmnnd, and well mbbed lietween the hands to separate chaff 
and dost. Another method Is to take the soaked plant in bandies, and beat oat the pnlp and 
imparities on a flat stone at the edge of a turk or rtrer, in Uie same way bb the washerwomen 
wash elothea. 

n>e flbrea of tte Harool or Samhkra Zes^^'^' are prepared by eeraping and washii^ in 
fresh water soon after tiie plant is ont. The fibres of tiie Yennim or Catotropit gigaiUM 
are sepuated by exposing to the son for thi«« days the fr«sh-«iit stsUu of tlie plant, stripped 
of the leaves. The bark is then peeled off, and the fibres an picked oat with the finger and 
(hamb. The two last processes yield fibres of gtrad quality, bat in too small qnantlty to prove 
temnneratlve, except as an employment fbr children. 

The ^etem of eleatdng fibres by rotting is not suited to warm climates, as putrehetion 
tets in afanost as soon as fcrmentation ; and while one part of a he^> of leaves or st^ks ia 
iM^nning to fiirment, other parta are brown and stoned ttma pntridity, whDe the central 
parts remun fNsh and nnaltered. 

To preserve the color and strength of fibres, all that is necessary ta to separate the pnlp, 
baric, or wood, as soon as possible and by Uie lea*t eomplloalfc process. The palp or jnicee 
of planta nsoally contain mnoilage, starch, or gnm, which begin to fdrment within twon^- 
fonr hoars after the plant is ent ; and if it be left In water ddnng warm weather, fermentation 
is completed within two or three days ; in cold climates, it takes two or tiiree weeks to mn 
its eonrse. The resnlt of ftrmentation Ixteg completed is tint the sap beoomes acid and 
deatroys the strength of the fibre. Tiiis is followed by pntrefketdon, which stains the fibre 
and makea it Iwovmiali, brittle, and like chaff. 

If the plant be exposed to the son fbr a day or two after being eat, the sap dries, and the 
eoloring matter stuns the fibre, whieb oannot tiien be easily separated from the bark, spiral 
eells, or woody fibre. In some plants this discoloration i« green, in otbers brownish, or dnsky- 
yellow, wluoh eaimot be removed by bleaching, as it is ■ species of natural tumii^ whlcfc 
ocenia in the plant. Such fibres always remi^ harsh, stiff, and woody, vrltk a tendency to 
■n^> on a enddtn strain. The plant^n fibre is the most liable to this, containing a good 
deal of tannin, which ean only be removed by quickly sipreeslng tiie Joioe, and only cntting 
BB nmeh of the plant as can be cleaned in one day. 

Tbe general ralea for oleaning the fibres of palpy planta are — fimt, to bralBe or emsh the 
plant, keefdng the jotoe for a ooaree kind of vin^ar required in another prooess. The eon- 
^H>B native sugar-cane mill, with two perpendicular roBxn, a Itmg lever handle, and a elian- 
^ lo ooBvey the Juide into some ooDveoiMitTeesel, answers this purpose very well; theoest 
of aoeh a mill is about ten rupees. Those who cumot afford to pnrofcase or ereot one, bat 
who eao oommand plen^ of laboi*, will require to proride a few long planks and heavy waodea 
■akUeta to beat the plant ttU all the pu^ ia looeeoed. When it is in a pulpy uumi, it moat be 
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takan ftt boUi endi uid twisted oppodte wajs to sqnMie oat the rap. It U then tn bo well 
wuhed in plentj of water, nntwiiled, ftnd eenped In mall baadtala ftt a dme on the board, 
with an old blont tablo-knife or a long piece of hoop-iron faelened Into a rtr%i^t handle. 
When bU impuritiee are remoied, the fibres maj be soaked for an hour or two in dear water, 
and then hung ap in the sbnde to drj. Eipomire to the ran at first is apt te dieeoloF thetn. 
B7 Uiia umple process fibres of great strength, of silk; appearance, and of a good color, can 
readilj be prepared. The sorapings most be well waehed, and set aside In the shade to dry 
as tow far pacUng, or as a material for making paper. 

The Indian plants, to the oI«aning of wUch this process is applicable, are those of a fleshj 
or pnlpj nature, as the aloe, agaTe, sansiriera, and plantain genera, of which there are manj 
species. The prices offered in England for Indian fibres thus cleaned Taried IWim £12 to £1S 
per ton, and were said to be onlj suitable for the natiafactnie of ooarse twine or brown pack- 
ing-paper. The finest plantain fibre, when oarefollf oleaned and dressed, was said to b« 
suited for the imitation of silk in carriage-braid and carpet-work. The average t*1ii« put 
upon fibrea was £50 per ton, when Bossian b«np was selling at £40 per ton. 

On tht Cleaning of Flanti lianag Bark and Wood^ PHtra. — Manj of the Indian cordage 
plants are of this kind, and the native prooess of cleaning them is ivrj dmilar to that fol- 
lowed in cleaning flesh; and pulp; planta— via. b; burying in sand or mnd at the edge of & 
tank or in a river, and leaving them to rot There Is tide difforenee, howerer, that the planta 
are steeped longer and are never exposed to the sun to diy, or stacked and oovered with mat- 
ting to be cleaned by dr; beating. If this were done, the woody fibre would get hard and 
brittle, and would again adhere to the other fibre, which, being partially rottra, would break 
in the cleaning. To obrlata this, the rotted plant is taken up in large handAil* and be»tai oa 
flat stones, first at one end and theo at the other ; they are next well rubbed and washed, to 
separate the impurities, and are spread out on the gronad to dr;. W« ean hardly wonder 
Utat most of the string and rope made from fibres prepared in this rude, coarse way should 
be dark in color, possessed of no strength and of Uttle value. As a general role, erer; day's 
steeping of a fibre lakes traia its strength and imparts more or less color. To obviate this, 
woody plants should bs first well beaten with a mallet; then the bark should bs separaMd 
from the stalk, for it is on the inner part of the bark that the fibres for cordage nsnally occur. 
When the bark is brought to a pulpy state, it most be well washed in dean water, to remove 
as mnch et the up as possible, for this is the deaO-acliTe agent which soon causes putrefac- 
tion. The old mode of st«e[dng or rotting fiaz-planls is quite abandoned in many districts, 
as the water was fonnd to besoisonons to oatUe and fisli, and the ndghborhood where it 
was oarried en beoune feverish. The same remark has been made in India, and there are 
many disbicts where flax is cultirated on account of the linseed, bnt the plant is burnt and 
fibre wasted, lest cattle should be poisoned by eating it In FUndras, where the greateat 
eare ia tiestowed on the growth of flax, the preparatory crops are barley and lye, with tui^ 
Dips after them the same year. It is grown the third year of a ssven-courae rotation, or 
the fifth year of a ten-course rotstioo. It is considered an exhausting crop, and the land 
la richly manured and dressed with liquid manure ; the seed is then sown abnudantly in the 
proportion of one hnndred and sixty pounds to the acre, a slight harrowing and the ];fntii'''g 
of a light roller over the ground insuring quick germination. 

If the qoalit; of the fibre be the chief object, the seed is sown thickly 1 the plants coma 
up in a crowded manner, and are tall and of delicate growtti. If the seed be the chief otyect, 
thia sowing and exposure to the sun is the best, the stalks becoming strong and branchw) 
with coarse fibre. The weeding of the flax forms a considerable item in the expense of its 
cnltivation. This is perfcmad when the plant is a few inches high ; it is done by hoeing, or 
by women and children, who with ooarae cloths aronnd their kneee creep aloi^ on all-fonTS, 
which iqjures the young plant less than walking apon them. The weeders also take can 
to face the wind, that the tender flax, bent down by their weight, ma; be stuiiltrd in rising 
again. When weeding is too long delayed, the plant is braised and ii^ured, and cannot r«- 
oover its erect position. Some tall and slender varieUee are st^ported b; stakes, linea, and 
Ottrda, about one foot or eighteen inohes from ths ground, or ropes are lied to stakes loigtli- 
irise and crosswise, so as to flnm a nMwork all over the field. The time of pulling the ar^ 
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depends upon the huod utd tha tnUmtioD of the grower. If Sne fibre be the «bjMt, he pnlla 
the fl&i rather green, bnt if th« qoftlity of the med be ooniidered, • longer time is gireo 
before polUng. The latter object is generallj attained when two-thirds of th« etalk ha*« 
turned r"Il<'^i "><1 when the leeda haye changed from their fluid stete, for thej ripen soffi' 
dentlj alter the flax is polled, if not aepaniad from the stalk. Taking np the crop in a wet 
state is aToided, if possible. 

The pulling Ss oaieftill; done by smaU handftala at a time, which are Uii regularly across 
each other to irj, and are atferwards oolleoted in larger bundles, the root-end on the ground 
and the seed-ends tied lightly together, as sheaTee of grain in the luureit-flrid. Tha prao^ 
tjee of CBlti»atoA differs Tsry maoh as to (he after processes. Some disregard the seed, and 
oominenoe steeping the flax «t onoe ; some oarry it as soon as it is dry nnder a shod, and t f i Vf 
off the oapsoles by a prooess called rippling; others honse the flax as soon aa it Is dry, allow- 
ing the seed to remain on, and deferring the prooewee of rippling and itaeidaB till the &>!• 



The annexed engraTliig repiesents the appear- 
ance of the ordinary fiax Dbre, aa seen nndei 
■lonMoope. 



The great obataale to the growth of flax in England and !n the United States is the want 
of an intermediate interest to bnj the straw from the grower, and to prepare the flbre for 
the spinner. Conducted on the old system, it is only adapted to small oocapatdons, like those 
of Bel^nm and Ireland. New proooeses of preparing the Sbrs are, moreorer, being iutro- 
dneed, which cannot be carried on upon the hm, but require eeparate establishments, and 
which appear Ukely to sapersede the old method of steeping. 

Two years ago, the most promising of these new proeeasM appeared to be that of Scbenck, 
which consisted in steeping tiie flax in hot water, and thus effected, tn from serenty-two to 
sixty-nine honrs, what under the old syBtam oocnpied trota two to three weeks. In 1663, 
twenty retteries on this aytteni were established in Ireland, besldM eeretal in England. 

Since then, two other processes haye been patented, which, as far as trials on a small 
scale have gone, appear to bs superior to Sohenok's, both as regards the saving of time and 
expense. One of fiieee is by Watte. It oonsista in steaming the straw instead of steeping. 
The other melhod is Buchanan's, who operates by means of rvpeated immareicns (abont ten) 
in hot water, kept by a tsi^ ingenious oontriTance from exceeding a oertsln tamperatore. 
The proeesB is eondnoted by ineaos of cheap and rimple machinery, by which labor is sared, 
the risk of loss from oarelessnsM avtdded, and tke time required for the preparation of the 
fibre ia reduced to twelve honrs. The system is now being tested on a commercial scale in 
Scotland. 

It has been well obserred that the chief Impediment in the growth of flax oon^ta in the 
question — ' ' Who li to begin !" The farmer does not grow flax fbr the want of the rettery, 
«nd the rettery is not established for want of the flax. Another tUfltonl^ ariees ont of the 
continited improTcmente which are going on in the proeesses for preparing t^e fibre, and the 
perplexity which this oecasions among those who are disposed to embark in the nudertaking 
as to whioh they sEiall adopt 

The manu&ctoren are the partiea who should make the flrst move, by eatablishiag ret- 
teries, and offering a liberal priee to Oie Ihrmers for their sbaw. The districts bast suited to 
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thi ezp«rimeDt we ttoM tai wUoli As onlliTmllini of flax fiimsilj loorlilwd, uid in wUA 
tha agrionltml population are sot whoU; tt»Bg<n to ita iuan»g«owat 

ffUnaiifln Hsnip. 

It ma7, [Nrlupfl, not ba gensrally known that hemp growB ipontuiaoiiilj in Canada, par- 
tionlarl; in aU the lowBr or «Mtam dlalHets of the ooimtr;. And it It etated, upon respectable 
aniliorit;, that, under good onlliTation, the qnalilj is equal to Rnsnan hemp. The soil and 
obmate of Canada an beUered to be emlnenflj adapted to the groirth both of honp and flax. 
Very man; jobtb ago, Ihe oDltvre of hemp in Canada wta eommenoed, with all the eameat-' 
MM and Tigor irhioh a weU-gnnmded conBdenoe in the capabilities of the eonntrj for anch 
prodootion warrastad; bnt, oirlng solely, it ie beUeved, to the irant of effioient modes of 
MUTerdng the tbif prodnoe into a prepared state, and thns secnring an Inunediately profltafale 
market, the ealtnre of hemp in Canada, upon any extendve scale, iras then abandimed. 
The quantity of hemp and flax produced in Canada, taken together, ae officially returned, 
amonntad, in 1862, to 1,S17,<66 ponnde. The Taloe plaoed upon this by the goTemmant 
board of registration and statistics in Canada is 8dL corrency, or £26 cnrrency per ten, 
which, redneed to stertlDg, ia £28 tt. The total ralne of the hemp and flax grown in Canada 
b 1863, was, therefore, according to thie official valnatioii, £23,971 pronneial oorreney; and 
very nearly the whole waa the growth of J^ower Canada. 

IhodiiatuHi of Ve^rtBble Textile Fibrei in China, 
A ooBSMnMTDlNT of the London AAtnaun fnmiBhes the following memoranda respecting 
the enltiTation of Tariom regetable textile fibre* in the prorinoe of CheMsDy, China. He 
tk'/a : Beudea rioe, tba staple sominer crops in this disbriot are tiiose which yield textile 
fibres. A plant welt known by the name of jute in India — a species of Corchoros — which 
has been largely exported to Europe of laU years from India, is grown here to a Ter; large 
«xlmL In China thia fibre ia used in tiie mannfaotsre of taoks and bag* for bidding rice 
and other grains. A giganlie apedea of hemp, {Cannabu,) growing tmm tAn to fifteen feet 
In hai^t, is also a et^)le atmuner erop. This is chiefly nsed in making ropea and string of 
fariona auee, «neli arlioles being in great demand for tracking the boats up rivera, and in tin 
•aaals of tie ocomtry. Brery one has heard of China grsa»<k>th — that beavtiAil fhbrie 
made in the Canton proTlnee, and lately exported to Europe and America. The plant wlifd 
ia aapposed to prodnoa this ( UrUea itinea) is also abnodantly grown in the western part of 
tiiiB pntTiuoe, and in the adjoining prorinee of Kiangsee. Fabrics of rarioiu degrees of 
BnenesB ara made from this fibre, and sold in these prorineea ; but I hsTC not saen any so 
fine as that made about Canton. It is also spnn into thread for sawing pnrpoees, and Is 
fbnnd to be vary alrong and dnraUe. The last great orop which I obwrred was that of a 
apeeies of Jnncns, the stems of which are woren Into beantifal mats, used by the iiatiTes Ibr 
riee^dng npon, tor aovaring the floon of roMua, and for many otter usefDl pnrpoaea. ^ds 
ia oolliTated in water, somewhat like the rioe-plant, and la thereRira always planted in fiie 
lowest parts of these TsUeya. At the time of my ririt, in the be^nlng of Jnly, the faarrnt 
•fthia erophadjnst eonunenoed, and hnndreda of the natlTOS were bnaHy employed in diyiug 
H. The river banks, nnonltiTated land, the dry grayelly bed of Uie rirer, and erery othiv 
aTBilable spot, ware taken np with this operation. At gray dawn of morniog the sheaTes or 
bundles were taken out of temporary sheda ereoted for the piupoie of keeping off the nte 
and dew, and riiaken thinly over the surlhoe of the gronnd. In the afternoon, befbte the 
enn had atmk Tery low in the horitim, it was gathered up again Into diearas and plactd 
«Dder eoTer for the id^t A wateh was then set in each of the sheds; fbr, howevn- qniH 
and harmleea the people In these parta are, there is no lack of tbieves, who are very hone;!, 
if they haye no opportnnily to steal And so the process of winnowing went on day by day, 
nntil the whole of the moisture was dried out of the reeds. They were than bound op flrmly 
in roand bundles, and either sold in the mariceta of the oonntty, or taken to Ntngpo and 
ether towns, where the manufketnre of mats Is carried on on a large scale. It aeema to me 
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to be vary remurkaUa, tlut m oonntr; like Chfau — rich in textile fibre, oils of maaj kindt, 
T«g«t«b1« tmllov, d;ee, ud no doubt tamj dUwt utidCB vhiah have not oome under mj 
no U oa a hwild aflbrd bo few artiolei for exportation, t hate no doobt that as the country 
gets better known, our merehnnta will find many things betide silk sad t«a, xhieh hare 
U&erto formed almost the only artioles exported in qoanttty to Europe azid America. 

Two usw fibni from BraciL 

Tbik> liSTe been nomtly imported Into En^and, from Bahia, two rarielies of vegetable 
filB«, whioh are new to oommcroe. One of them is, oommereislly spsskii^, a species of 
lax, aaA is propoMd to be used in Hit same way as that material. It Is in MnBll hanks, 
abont twelre inehes In length : the indiTldnal fibres are remarkably fine, and hsTS a peooliat 
•ppewiee, somewhat resembling a Ivng ttt^ sheep's wool. Ths color is a pale green. 
This maMrial was imported experimentally, and was sailed " (anan." Dpon <MlnpariI^; it 
with a specimen in the "Collection of Ijverpool Imports," saya Hr. Amber, I am ltd to 
imagine that it is the prodoee of a palm-Ic^ The prioe stated in the foreign InToiee is 
squTslent to eighteenpenee per ponnd. 

The other article is a very ooaree red Bbr«, of considerable length, resembling the asta 
hsB-k in Dr. Royle'a coUsction of Indian TegelAble flbres : it Is eridently, I Qiinh, says Mr. 
Archer, the Gbrons portion of the bark of some tree, probably an acacia. This material was 
also sent from Bahia, and its applicaliim as a snbstltate for oakUD was mggested. 

Kt William Hooker, Hho has examined this tset fibre, prononnces it to be the product of a 
noble tree, the seeds or nuts of whieb are well known to commerce ae the " Braiil-not" The 
bark is beaten into oakom, and in iha form is mneh nsed fi>r eanlUng ships at Fank 

On the Oblique Direction of the Lijrueotu Fibre, and the Twist of the Tmnki 
of Treea occatioiied thereby. 

At a recent meeting of the Ac^emy of Berlin, the following paper, on the above eabject, 
was presented by Prof. Brann : — 

The twist of the wood i^ many trees is a phenomenon well known to wood-ontten, shlagle- 
■wkers, earpenters, and others, bnt almost entirely na^ected by botanists. The distingnished 
geetogist, the late Leopold tod Bnch, appears te have Brat directed the attention of seientiflo 
men to it i and Be Csndolle, in liia Orfaiugr sp hie, (1827,) waa the flret belanlat who apoke 
ef ft. Host b-eea show this obUqnity of the woody fibre mora ot less. In e«rtain spedes 
the twist ia shnoat ttiiifbnnly in the same direetian ; in others, both diredioDs ooenr with 
abont eqasl freqnenoy, while in not a-lbw no twiat is dislluotly obaerrable. Somellmss the 
ssmc direction prevails in the majority of the species of a genos, or even of a whole flunily ; 
in other eases, oppotite direetitms ooanr in the aame genos or family ; and it is cnrioos to 
remark that in »ome inst«u>es nearly-allied spades of Europe and America twist In opposite 
dtreetions. In a fbw inatanoes, the ftbra of a yonng tree ia twisted ia one direotion ; that of 
the old tree. In the oppotita direction. 

In apeaking of the directjon, it is n o ses sa iy to come to an nndarstanding,' first of all, as to 
what we mean by rl^t or left, a distinctiea attanded wltii more difficult than wonld appear 
possible. ProCi Brann follows De CaudoBe and othera in viewing the twist or coll objectively, 
imagining himself In the centra of the coil. Thus viewed, the bean'-vine tnma to the l^ 
the hop-vine to the right, ka. Linnnns and others, however, have adopted the opposite or 
snbjective view, and regard the bean and other leganiinotu plants aa turning to the right, as 
IheyjLppear to an observer standing before the ooiL The twist of the fibre may be disoemed 
in splitting the wood, or in ili craoks when the bark is sbipped off, or in the oonrse of the 
Bsvnres made by lightning. Very often the bark itaelt; at the angiee or aaperficial lines of 
the trunk, indicate the direotion of the wood within very distinotiy. Ws make a f^w extracts 
ftott one hundred and aix^r-seven species observed. 

No mtuufitst twiat has been observed in species of Fagfu, Jtiglaiu, and Carya, <uther in 
KvTope or America, nor in Ulmut, Aaanliiu, JVoxMUt, Aev dojyearpMN, OUdiachia, or Sabviia, 
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tliongli the latter exhibits a veiy slight twist to the left The voody fibre twists to tfc« ti^ 
in Piiuu ilrobut, Oitrya Virgaiea, the oheatiint of Eorope, the EnropMii and Amarisaii 
Salia*, Populn* pyramididM, Conuu Honda, LrmlMAvn, (in Indiana ud DUnois, tfaon^ 
in onltiTated specimens the twist was foand to be the other my ; bnt more obserratioas aie 
nqnired,] the peMh, plum, and ohefry-treao, end in the EnrDpean Ctrdt nlipMttnai, the 
only legUDkinans tree known to twist to the ri^L The twist to the left hand Is the toon 
common : it oocurs in most Confine, sspeoiallj in Jumptrv* Vtrgmuau^ Taxodiuiii diMtielam, 
Pauu lylvtttrii, (at whiah jonng trees twist, howerer, In the opposite direction,} Piaa tz- 
etUa, ka., Bittiia and Aliwt, Ottrya vulgarU, and Catlfua Amtr i ea na , (both in opporita 
directioiu to the Dearij-allied species of the Old WwM,) Qutreiu rubur, Pcpultu anffvlaia, 
Calalpa, SlieuUu, S^ipoeattamm, the pear-tree, and, more than any other, the pomegranate ; 
also most l^iuninoiu tree*. Host Amerioan oaks, the ssiiBift^e, Aetr lafntm, the apple- 
tree, &o. twist aboBt u often to the right as to the left 

The oanse of the apparent CwistinB it not easil; aaoertained. It is not oooenaned by an 
aetnal twitUng of the whole stem, bot belongs to the growth of the sDaoesnTe ■"""■' laym. 
Piof. Bnnn connects it with the growth of the wood-ocJla, the ends <tf wbieh, at their eon- 
mencement, are oeuly horiiontal, bat become wedge-shaped u they elongate; and if these 
wedges assume the same direotion in the whole oimunferenoe of the stem, as they are uft to 
do, the w^od-ceUs woold assume a oerl«iln obliqni^; so that this twiat of the wood 1* oon- 
nected with the intjioate natnre or disposition of the oalls themselTea. Bat this is not sdC- 
fldent toezplaiD the higher grades of the obliqoi^, which sometiiaea re«che« an angle of 
fbr^-fiie degrees. It wonld here be desirable to sooertain whether the cambism odls divide 
In this oblique direction and high angle. Ovr eommon I\g>tlo, or Pipptridg*, or Jfgna, ■bmM 
U a good luijeafor tht iiamligatio\ tint Ae abUquilg of ttt *ood u gta wMy wy euuidwM*, 
and the Un/trt 0/ a ctrtam luunbtr of ytar* iadint tn tiit oppotiU dtrtOioA Jron tioit of tin 
fTtettHag lagtrt. 

Obforvationa on the Correapoudence between the Leaf-Veuation and Bani- 
flcatlon of the Plant 

P>or. ICCosH, in a papep t>efore the British Aseooiation, obserred that this correqKmdence 
might be illastrated under two general heads: 1. Between the disposition of the branches 
OD their axis, and that of the veins on the midrib, or other vrins R-om whioh they spring. 
In trees where the leaf hss no leaf-stalk, the tree is feathered tiom the ground ; and, on the 
other hand, when the leaf has a leaf-stalk, the tree has a bare, nnbranohed tmnk. It had 
been ol^eoCed that the beeoh-leaf has no leaf-«talk ; whereas the tree has often an nnbranohed 
axis. This ol^ection he had been able to answer to the satisfactlan of the gentlonan who 
nrged it. It is oostomary, In planting oat beeches, to strip ofi' the lower branohee, and out 
over the axis, and henoe the fbrm whioh the plant often aaaomes in lawns; bnt the beeeb, 
when nneaten hy cattle, and not drawn np by being planted in the heart of a wood, is ftslh- 
ered or branohed from the base. This may be seen fMm its mode of growth in hedges. He 
wonld have It to be onderetoad, however, that this eorreapondenoe does not imply that the 
tree and leaf necessarily assume precisely the same shape. Thaa, when the leaf is pinnate, 
there is no correspondenoe between the form of the lealbge and the form of the tree. He 
wu Inclined to think that when the leaf is pinnate, as in the ash and monntain-ash, the tree 
is deoompositei that is, instead of sending forth one main axis from top to bottom, it sends 
off, in a scattered way, branch after branch, till the ails U loet. 2. The branoh goes eC 
from iti axis at mnch the same angle as the vein goes off from the midrib or lataral vrin 
There was little difficult in estabOshing this in plants with woody straetnre, or in herbaeeoM 
plants wbicb have a true braneb and not a mere flower-stalk. The only exoeptiona wluoh 
he had found in plants with true branohes were those with decorrent leaves, inch as thirthis. 
where (he natural angle seems to be sAeted by the deeurrency of the leaf. But there wm 
a difficulty in establishing the correspondence in herbaeeoos plauta, wluch litlier have ne 
branch, or in whioh it is difficult to say whether we have a branch or merely a pedaade or 
Iraf-italk ; the more so, as botanists had not laid down any nile by whioh to di 
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batiFMn bruuih ind pedniuil«. Ha had foond it ateanarj, Id ^ppljing thase tiewi to her- 
iMMOiu pUnta, to distiiipiuh bttweaiL vIiBt he might be kllowad to o*ll the prinury uid 
Meondai/ angle, both of TsiutioB uid nmiGa»tiou; mewung b; tha prinuu? aogle that made 
by the main bmuihat knd the mun latotkl reisB ; and b; the (Mondtuy, that made bj the 
IsHer branehaB or laaaer vaiiia prooaeding from the olhan. He h«d fonud, in man; oatee, 
that the angla ftt whioh the pedoiuleor flower-etalk goea off oorreeponda not to the primary, 
bat Moooduy angle of Ihia leaf, (Appended Eo the paper waa % U«t of 200 ipeciea of planla 
meaaiiT«d by him ainoe 1862.) He remarked, in oondnaioii, aa » proof of the angnlar stmo- 
tnre of plaata being a featnre of importance, that he had found in oorvla that there is a 
definite angle ef ramification for iTery apeoiaa, and that there ia a primaiy and a Becondary 

Tarietiaa and Cnltnre of the Baiket Willow. 

Tai irillov tnano&etiire in the eity of New York it already immense, and deetbed 
OMWtently to inerease. The amount of imported willoir-'ware ii annoaHy more than thne 
Bdllioni of dollan, if falle the qnantity of nnmanofaatnred willow imported amounta to a maob 
larger Run. And Uiia amount of imported ware must also inereaaa largely, unless the 
■ann^tiira of the ware and the enltiTatlon of the willow efaonld be proeeenled eztentfTely 
in the United Stataa. The lata John Eeed, of Staten [alaud, amaaeed a little fortune by 
•vltiTatiiig lees than three acrea of apparently worthless swamp, in rearing the osier willow. 
OUusa hare hlled in the attempt, tbren^ ignorance of the proper spaciee for thi« region of 
the •arth, and the proper mode of cnltivation. Dr. C. W. Grant, of Newborgh, about fire 
yaara ago, earns to the ocnclumon that, among his varied ol^eotA of enterprise, be would 
JiMlode the onltiTatian of the willowj for whiob pnrpoae he parohased a marsh on the Hudson, 
not hx below West Pivnt, eonuectad with an extensive upland form, which marshy ground 
b* eupposed woold make a good osler-fleld. On trial, it was found that only a small portion 
of the ground was adapted for that purpose. Partial lUlnra serred only to Btimnlate him to 
freeh exertioiu, end the loss of some capital was followed by the resolve to recover it He 
therefore engaged In extenaiTe inveetlgation of the whole sattject, and availed himself of til 
attainable knowledge respecting the culture of the omer in En^and, Scotland, Continenlal 
Borope, and America. Nearly one hondred kinde of willow wen imported, and axparimmts 
were oarefolly Instituted on different soils, with very satisfactory r«sults. Willow of his 
production was tested last fhU by different basket mauufkctoren, and found eqnal in quality 
t« the very best European osier, and far superior to the lai^est portion of that which ia 
imported. In the course of Dr. Grant'i inveetlgations, a new species was found in the count; 
of Suffolk, England, which provaa to be a great acquisition not only In the arte, but aa an 



To those who have undertaken, or are about to undertake, the enltdvatton of wDlow, it win 
undoubtedly prove very largely lemnnerativa, if oondaoted with the reqnidte care and know- 
ledge. No erop will better pay for proper tillage and proper soil — even yielding a proBtahle 
return UU fint year; but in the hands of unskilfnlnees and neglect it win, of course, prove 
aa entire fulnre. In Rockland county, a small field of it was planted in the spring, and in 
the autumn of the same year yielded shoots of the finest qnali^, averaging at least ni feet 
in lengtb, and some of the tallest more than ten feet. The gross worth of the crop could not 
be lees than $150 per acre. Here ootUng remarkable was done, but (with a slight excep- 
tion) every thing was well done. The soil was pretty rich clayey aUnvial, and deeply 
worked, the snbaoil plow running to the depth of dghteen or Inrenty inches, (two feet would 
have been better.) A very little stable manure and a few bushels of ashee were used as a 
top dresdng. The manure should have been worked in with very light fturow, or with Uie 
eulttvator, but a heavy rain nmde it Impracticable at the moat advantageous season, and in 
agreat meanre eompeneaied for the negleot. AmaUporUoQ of it retajoed standing water 
until the middle of June. Some of the cuttings did not, in this wet plane, atrike at all, and 
others mad« littie growth. A blind drain was then made thnmgh it, when the plants began 
immediately to thrive, and made a pretty good growth, but not eqaalling the other* by about 
<M*-haIf. The cuttings were of very vigorous one-year old wood, a Iitw at them retaining 
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some of the fonner Teal's vood. CdIoh Uw onttiDp tune tc tbe baaii > h^ Aegre* of vlUI 
MiBTgy, the life of the oeatze ikilt, umI Use pl&nt baoomM rottan at llie heart; and alUton^ 
it doea not goon die, it give* haX imperfect ahoola, wbereat the otie thst ia taU of Tital mei^ 
laakea a plant in erary raapect aa good aa a eeedliog. 

Willov^pnnriiig ie deBtioMl to beooine a bnalBesa of importaiMa, oz raUier ia dow beeomiiig 
BO ; and those irho early engage in it jodioiooBlr will reoeiT* the rvward. I liare jiut leanwd 
that Dr. Orant ia ao well pleaeed irith it, that be ia preparing l« plant another field of tiren^ 
■orea next mmoh. That would generally be Uiooght too mnoh tor a new beginner, and in 
moat 0M«8 light]; ao ; bat one-tenth of that quantity would be little anoogh for a beginning, 
and would be too litOe, nnlew yon haTs, of aidtaUe land, (or mean 1« have,) eoonghtoaxteod 
it conaiderably. Tboee who nuke * Urge baaiuees of it will gSt the beat pereentAga. A 
few words on the soil Boitable for willow. It cannot be profitably grown in a nnm^; but a 
Ewamp thorough]; drained and cultiTsted is no longer' a swamp. On aneh, willow will grow 
ntoat lunrianUj, and ao will red olorar ; bnt the npheanl of winter ftaat will throw out the 
clorer and Idtl it, but will not injote tbe willow, It mnat, tor its roots, have at leMt * (Mt 
of toil that is Bot ooustanU; sodden with water — and far batter if ;oa get two feeL Reo 
the tigoT wUl be aalonishing to thoae who have not seen it ; and to get ahoola aveiakgiag sight 
feet is eaall; pntetioabia, atd u qmte pnifitabU. I will relate a ease that came nnder m; own 
ottserration. A field that iiad been oaldvated the preiioo* yew (oa a poition of it, allhongh 
the aeaaon was Ter; dry, the erop had been lost by too rnnob webieM] was plowed, tteneh- 
plowad, and aubsoiled; tbM is, one plow followed WHtther in the aatue fanow, besideB the 
aabaoil plow, waking tlire*. It waa commenoad early, and toand to be vary maddy weak, 
•ndhklf of it left until after oom-planting, bringing it to the last of Ma;, and Bomeof itwas 
not planted until the early part of June. The enttings bad been provided in the winter, and 
deeply oorered with litter in a oool plaoe ; but befbre the laat of planting, aome of them had 
thrown oat shoots <^ ooosiderable length. Drought of unexampled sarerity followed, X1S62.} 
Apprehenaion was entertained of entire failure ; yet where the ground was deeply worked no 
fulnre ooaarrad, bat a little not deeply worked waa an entire failure. The deep working ao 
obTilited the webieas, that the past wet season osnsed bat little it^ury. The oariy-planted 
are atiU somewhat tiis beat, bat on any part the orop is quit* aatia&otory. — CorrapondmiM 
If. Y. ComtlTy Otntltman. • 

JTflv Bowow of T^etaUe Oils. 

A. TUT large white pes is grown near Bhanghae, in China, ttom which oil ia eitrncted for 
burning. Atlar the oil ia eipresaed, the refuse ia used for manure and for feeding cattle 
and swine. So eitensiTely ia this article used, that trota Shanghae alone t«n million dollsrs' 
worth ia yearly diatributod oiar China. This leguminoua plant ia called Teuss. There is 
another Chineae prodoction, oalled t«a-oil, aoid to be produced n^m the seeds of apeciee of 
the two genera Thta and Camttlia, which oil is nearly unknown in Europe. When fresh, it 
is quite free of smell, of a pale yellow tint, and deToid of sediment. It resists a cold of 40° 
Fahr., and its denai^ ia -927. It bums with a remarkably clear white flame. This oil 
might proTe an important article of commerce in the East, becaoae io its properties it U 
aaporior to caco&aat-oil uid the Tarioos other oils mod for burning or as oleaginooa coodl- 
menta in, Asiatic countries. 

From the leaves of Che Australian Eucalypti an oil cod be procared of equal utility to the 
ca]eput-oil of tbe East. The ssndarac exuding from the calitria or pine-tree, the balsamic 
roain of the grasa-treas, and, moreover, the eacalyptus gum, which could be gathered in 
boundless quantities in Australia, and which for its astiingent qualities might auperaede tbe 
use of kioo or catechu, will, probably, at a future period, form articles of import — Jottrtiat 
of Ok Society of ArU. 

Tfl^table Oils ia the Amuon and SIo Vegn Districts. 

Spbvob rMurka that Ttgatablea yieldiDg oils abound in tt» Bio Nagro disMot. Jfearij 

all the palm-Anita yield «1; tnt the bright Tennllitm fhiitof .Slow flMtasoMeeo, or Oannl 
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p»lm, fwniaheB it in 107 large quantity. Tuioiu spteaet of (Eiuemfiu, wUeh abound on 
Um Amaion and Bio Negro, are oil-baaring. Tlie oil jiroeaxtd from (Bnoeirpia htfona, 
wMott forKi foreUB in tfae Kio Ne^o, is called bataiUMiil bj tba Indiana, and neemblea mnoli 
that proonred t>om otiTea. ilt^Awa lolJigira, the Inpati palm, baa a Ter; oleaglaooe trmt, 
aad it* Uaf-atalka «an b« obmI fs Oatabeaos. Andirola-oil ii Uie prodnca of C^oropa yura- 
MMu. StrticUtlia otttM, tlia Oattaitia nr Tuia, ia anothw oil-^Tlng b«e of the Amaion 
diatrioL 

Beedi-oiL 
AWMQ the Tariona Unda irf M. nied in Korthem Oermanj, eapadallj the Idngdoin of 
Hauorer, for onlioary porpoaea or aa materiala of combiution, that exbwited from the not* 
of the bsech [Tofftu ighatiai, Linn.) is, on aoooaut of ita nomeroaa good qoalitiea, da- 
•Mrring of nottoe. BeMh-ail doet not' pla;; a promlneat part in eommeroa, nor ia it likely to 
do BO, owing to Uw t4at (hat it cannot be proenred in Largs qnanlitiaa ; the MimtiT-peoplB 
who ecdloot tbe aoti, or who oawe tham to be AoUeeted, om the greater part of the oil ez- 
taaeladfroa them in thair ownhoQHholds, and only diapoaaof ttieramuningfraetiou. This 
ia the reaatm Khj it ia impoerible to gire eren a rough estimate of the qnantit; annnally 
produiwd. Aboat Banom, tha nnta are gathered towarda the end of October or tiie begio- 
ning of Noreuber ; tlii« if done either by piokiag up by band thoae irtiioh have lUlen to the 
ground, or by spreading ont large aheati under tlie tooea and beating tbe branohqf with 
polea, 10 aa to oavae the nnta to aapaiBte horn thorn. The latter prooaas i^ipeara, at first 
aght, the least sipennTe ; bnt a« the good nnts hare to be separated fhnn tha bad (ahortite) 
snaa, it is found, on closer examination, to be Just lie contrary. In 18C4, about twsnty~Bvo 
poanda of nnta sold in Hanoior for dghteenpeoM ; twrn^-flve pounds yield about five 
poond* of oil, on* pound telling for about sarenpenoe. The wl is of a pale-yellow oolor, 
and has an extremely agreeaUa taate. It ia ofltti adoltarated with walnnt-oit ; the latter ia 
*" area sold «• beeob-oil, and that nay acoeuat Ito the difference of opinion entertained r»> 
. ^Mting the qoalit; of beeoh-oiL The towns-people use it ohiefl; aa salad oil ; but the pea- 
santry employ it generally as a subatitnte for batter, he., and only when tliere has boon a 
good hanegt of nnta, for burning in their lamps. The husks {giiearjiia) are, after the oil 
liaa been expressed, made into oakes about nine inohea square and aa inch and a half thick ; 
these are used for eoiabustiblee, and uot ^Ten, a« aome people imagine, ai food to cattle. — 
Haoka'i Journal qf Bolaag, 

Tan following iufbrmadon respecting the demand for oils, capeeially that expreased from 
t^>eaaed, is deiired from (he last Beport of the Lighthouse Board : — 

In 1S41-43 the prios of iperm-Dil WM tO.SS par gallon; 

" IMT-M " " LOT-IB " 

" 1851-S3 " " Llfl-ST " 

" leSB-i* " " 1.B8-TS " 

and the last porchase made by pobUo eonbraet for the Ughtbonse ostablishmeDt waa at $1.68 
toi foil-strained sperm-oU. 

Tbe most reBpeot^>le marohanta and ahip-ownere engaged in the iperm-whale Sshaiy are 
of opiuioD that there will be a considerable advance npon tbe preaent prise ($1.60 per gallon) 
for winter <al daring the present year, and that it will probably be aa high as $2 per gallon 
at no distant day. 

The rapid adTsnoe la the prise of this esaendal artiole for lighthouse purposes is said to 
be attributable to the limited and annually diministung supply, and to the inoreased demand 
tor it for Inbrioadng and manofaatoring purposes in this oountry and in Qraat Britain. 
Nnmaroua eiperimenta haTe been made to test the praotioabiUty of n«ng lard-oil, ootton- 
aeed-oil, and some of the Tarioos patent oils, both animal and Tegetable, in lighthouses ; bnt 
H is believed that, with tha eioeption of the toUa or r^>eseed-oU, none of them are snitad to 
pnrpoees of Ughlliouse illnniinatiw). The lighthouses and lightTMMla on the oontlnant of 
Surope and in Qraat Britain, with few ese^tiont, are now Ulominatad by (ha oolia or cape- 
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iMd-olL It has been found, atter carofbl tCBt and bf trial, to bt inpcrior in manj reepeeta 
to the best spirm-oil, while ita coat ia onlj abont one-half the preaent price of Bpens-oU. 
This Tala»ble agrionltonl prodnat oocnpies an Important plt«« In tfaa eeonomj of the 
&Tmere of France, Belgium, Holland, and man; porta of Qermanj. It la, in fact, the great 
agricaltaral ataple of manj distiiote, and tiom whloh the ttnnen derive didr entire liTing 
inooine. In England, thii TeKelabIa la onltiTated not ao aniah for tfae prodnflUon oT oil which 
it yields, u for graiing and fertHiiing pnrpoeeB. In this eoDoliy, It is enltivated to eome 
extent for graiing and as a fertiliier of the eoil. Among the Oennan popnUtion of Texas, 
the eolia is cnltitated, aad the oil expressed from tta seed in anffldent qnantitiea to snpplj 
the domestio wants of Uie onltiTators. In Mexioo it has been introdaoed, and it is under- 
stood that manf Tillages, towns, snd eitieB, Inoloding the ci^ of Hexioo, are dependent 
apon it fbr oil to light their sixeets and honaea. 

There is no doubt tiist this ndoable regetable oonld be Ter; auooeeaftillf onllivat«d in 
nearly ever j portion of the Dnited States ; and e*en at the preeent European price fbr the 
oil, it wonid prove qnite sa remtineratiTe as tobacco, wheat, and Indian oom. 

The annual diminution in Qie mppl; of sperm-oil, and the Inoreaslng demand for it to 
meohanlcal pnrpoBSB, wonld seem to render it indispensable that an artiele of good quality, 
and adapted to pnrposes of illnmiuatlcn, shonld be fonnd as a anhstltnte for it. 

The cnlttTation of this Tegetabte on a large scale wonld prore a great boon to the oonntry, 
as well as a sooroe of pnflt to the prodneors. It woold also be the means of rendering os 
altogether independent of European markets and of Uieir flnctnalionB for oil fbr illaminadng 
onr lighthonsea. In case of a fldlure of tfae supply from tfae sperm-wbale Sshing-gToirnds, and 
also in tfae event of Ifae interraplion of tfae flafaeriea and of eonuneroe ij war wit^ a power- 
M maritime State. Bhoold the agricnltnrista of this eonutry not oommenee the onltiTation 
of this Talnable and remnneratiTa prodnct, and should the snpply of sperm-oil eontlnae to 
diminish in die same ratio it has done for some years past, this goramment will b« mdoced 
to tfae neooMitj of Import^ rapeseed-cil f^om Enrope for tfae Mgfathonse Berrioe- 

A Vvw Oil Fluit 

Tbi imsll tree (CattigliiMUl toiata) known in Peru under the name of pioneetlo, and soroo, 
hnaefao, and sambageque, also growing wild in considerable abundance in tfaose regions, it 
has been ascertained, yields a valuable oil, well adapted to the poiposes of illumination. 
Its beanlike ftuit or seeds, when roasted, |iave an agreeable fiSiVor, preferable to that of the 
olive. When eaten raw, the ethereal oil generated between the kernel and the outer 'H" is 
a strong catliartie, the effeote of which eao only be oonuteractAd by drinking eoid water. It 
has been ascertained that the seeds will grow in Baltimore ; and, donbtlasa, plantalioiu of 
this tree might be formed in many part* of the Sontii, Ihim which vast quantities of ml 
ought be produced. Tlie Patent Office has taken measures to proeore some of the seeds of 
this tree for trial In the South and flontfa-wcBt. 

TupratjM Prodvot of tbe South. 

Thk Allowing is tbe report of a oommittee appointed on the part of the turpentine pro- 
dneers of Alabama, In December last: — 

The committee to whom was referred the resolution upon tfae subject of tfae coltiratioa of 
turpentine, Ac., beg leave to make the fatlowing report: — IRtat tfae charaoter of tfae soil best 
adapted to the produotion of the turpentine-pine should be of light and porous nature, with 
n Bubeoil of clay capable of retaining mixture. The pine should be of an extended, low- 
growing top, with thick bark and sapwood, the trees not to stand so thickly upon llie land 
as to be too much shaded by the overgrowing foliage. Tfae number of boxes to be cut in a 
tree should be governed b; the sIm of the same. As a general rule for catling boxes, the 
committ«e recommend the following standard ; The boi to be thirteen inches in horitoal«1 
width, Aree and a half tnehee in horiioatal depth, and seven inches in perpendicular depth. 
This will prodnea a box of Ifae oapacitj of one and a quarter quarta, which, after a feir 
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jMit' OBs, will be redncftd to » box iftpable of contaJning a full qnirt 011I7, which, from ai- 
ptriftDce, jooT coDUnittoe b«UeTe to be the moat profitable siie. Taking a tree capable of 
sastaining two bozea, the; would recommend thst tha boiea be out aide by aide, with a lifo- 
■treak of bark of fonr inubea interrciuiig between them, in preference Ui ontting them oppo- 
>ita to each other, and that one-third or more of the bark ahonld be left for the support of 
Uie tree, the bozea to be nnt joat at the bulge of the tree near the root of the same. The 
oornera of the boxes ahonld be ont oat witii the inclination of the face of the boi, and to ex- 
tend in a line perpendienlar to the outer oomers of the skme, so as to show a line horiiontal 
with the top of the box, the otgect of chipping being to eipoee a new snrfaoe of the pores for 
the eindation of the tnrpeDtine. The cut of the backer Bbonld extend a half inch in depth 
Into the tree, and one-fourth in altitude, and the chipping aboiild be renewed once a week. 
The beet instmment for the purpose is the hacker with a small bowl, to be kept ezceedinglj 
aharp, and the belt inetrument for tharpening the same is the stone known as the Siam 
hoDC or slip. 

Tour committee hare nothing new to snggest or recommend as to the best mode of dipping, 
or the best iuHtmraent fbr that purpose ; but in refbrence to the scrape or hard tnrpentiDe, 
they would advise the um of cloths instead of the old-rBBhioned box for reoeiTing the same. 
The committee Would recommend the light iron axle two-horse wagon aa the most ezpedi- 
ttboB and economical for hanling turpentine. The ftune for the barrels should be made of 
four-b;-sii-inah acantUng, with aegmenta of olrcles cat therein, one-half acrosa the upper 
face of the same, to receiTe the ends of the barrels, with two interior parallel rails, so that 
when either end of a barrel is remoTed from the coueave which It occnpieB, it can be rolled 
from the wagon on a smooth eur&ce. The cominittee woold recommend that when the dis- 
tiller can aTail himself of a bill-ude, the rimplest plan to elsTate tnrpentine to the stjll is to 
extend a railway from the lop of the hill to the platform ; if upon a lerel plain, the nse of 
the nuiehine employed by floor mills to elevate their sacks and barrels to the opper storiea 
of the mill, the said machine being a platform, with four upright posts, with a roller at the 
end of each, two ropes from the roof of the still-honse, passing beneath said rollers, (one on 
each tide,) thence throng sheaTe-blocks and around a cylinder tamed by a crank from be- 
low. In regard to preparing the tnrpentine for dislilUlion, we refw yon to the explanation 
made by a member of the oommittea as to the style best adapted to making the best article 
of rosin. 

The experience of yonr oommittee would lead them to decide in fliror of a smalt (die still, 
or with a flat and greatly extended surface. The committee would reoonunend that Id diS" 
tJlling, the still shonld be charged to only two-thifds its capacity, to allow for the expanuon 
of the material doring ebnlliHon. The amoont of water to be supplied should be equivaleat 
to (ho amount condensed in the stjll-worm, and kept in the same ratio M long as the spirit 
gomes orer ; and should the still hare a tendency to boil tyrer, an increased amount of fuel is 
to be snpplied until the eicesai*e ebullition ceases ; the heat la then to be diminished, and 
the still run regularly as before. Your oommittse deem it Qnneeesaary to enlarge on thi» 
point, SB they preenme that in all casee of new beginnera a praotiaal distiller will be 
employed. 

Tour committae raoommand, in addition to the uraal mode of gluing the spirit easks, 
that the casks, being partially drained after each glneing, be placed upon a horitontol plane, 
each head alternately placed upon each plane ; and would furOier recommend the use of the 
Scotch glue in all caaes in which the distiller is unable to manufacture his own glue from - 
good aound hides. The oommittae would recommend that in making barrels and casks, the 
BtaTee and heading should be fully dressed, ready for the b-uss-hoop, and be permitted to re- 
main some time prerious to being made into barrels, for the purpose of allowing the stares, 
Ac to shrink. By adopting this eonrse the barrels are less liable to leakage. The staTes 
for turpentine barrels should be thirty-two inches in length, the head to be worked in a 
twenty-inch truss-hoop. The spirit cask should contain for^-fire gallons, and in oaoe oak 
heading oanaot be obtslnid, we would recommend the oubstttnlion of p^lor tniteod. 
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Kev American Gnm. 

Ddbino t])« put year ftttsntion hoB been called to a nev gnm, known sfnonymanal; aa 
MacktU, Mtiquat, and JAuyiul, and firat dOBOribed by Dr. S. S. Shnnurd, M. 8. Armj. Ihii 
snbstaiM*, whicli btda Uix to beeome of great importance aa a sobetitiite for giun Ambio, ia 
the product of a tree flaniiahing extendvely in the high and di; mgioiu of the plains of 
Western TeiM, New Meiioo, and the a<ljiu>ent Indian Tanilai7. It ocoura in ineihaoBlibla 
qnantitieB, and will no doubt in time proia a Ttliubte aoorce of revenue to the inhabitanta 
of Texas and N«w Meiioo, beeidea affording employment U> the different tribes of Indiana 
now roTing upon the plains, many of whom would no doubt be gUd to gather »nd dellvw it 
to Uie different frontier pasta for a tery small comptnsatjon. 

In relation to the tree from which this gnm is obtained, Dr. Shnmard saya: — The meiqnite- 
tree, from whioh this gum is obtained, is by Ux the most abundant tree of the plains, oorer- 
ing thousands of miles of the torfiwe, snd always flonriahas most laxnriantly in eisTated and 
dry regions. The gnm eiadea spontaneonsly in a semiflnid stsit* from the bark of Hie trttnk 
aod bruiohsB, and soon hardens by eiposuie to the atmosphere, forming more or leasroonded 
«nd TartonslyHwlored maesee, each weighing from a few gnuns to several onnoes. l%eaB 
soon bleooh and whiten npon eiposnre to the tight of the snn. Anally becoming nearly eolor- 
le«», semi-transparent, and often filled with miante Guures. Specimens eoUeoted from ttn 
tronks of the trees were generally foond to be leas pnre and more highly colored than whui 
obtuned ft-om the hranohea. 

The gum may he ooUacted during the moDths of July, Angast, and September ; but Uie 
moet f^Torable period for that pnrpoe* is in Uie latter port of August, when it may be ob- 
ttuned in the greatest abundance (md with bat Tery little Izviuble. The quantity yielded by 
each tree I foond to rary from an ounce to three pounds ; but incisions in tbe bark not only 
greatly focilitated its ezudaUon, but oaosed the tree to yield a much greater amonnt. As U 
is, a good hand irill prolMbly be able to collect from ten to twenty pounds in a day. Wen 
incisions resorted to, probably double the amonnt nay be obtained. 

The following is a report of the chemioal examination of this giun, b« made nnder the 
direction of Ur. Uorffi^ of BaltinuHv. In a oomnmnieation to Silliman's journal, Mr. II. 

It is a spontaneous semifluid exudation, concreting by exposure into teace and lumps of ra- 
liabls die and form. One sample, which was a part of that brought in by Dr. Shnmard, bitd 
obtained directly from the 0. 8- Borean of Indian Affairs, consisted of small, irreg^olar pieoes 
and rounded baUs about the siie of a hailenut, semi-ttaniqiarent, and ahaiUng in color froM 
a lemon white to dark amber. When broken, the fracture faoei were brilliant ; and the guv 
was easily rednoed under the pestle to a doll, white powder. One of the balls was euTeloped 
with an outer pellicle of gum of about one-sixteenth of an inoh in thickness. 

Tliese proportions approximate very closely to those obt^ned frvm gums Senegal and 
lArabio by Onerin and Mnldra. The general appearanoe, tuo, of the gum is rimilar to n««* 
of gam Senegal, and the dark inftoior 4]walities of gnm Arabic In ohemieal propertiel 
also it is allied to them, bung insoluble in absolute alcohol, partially solnble in «i>nimaa 
alcohol, and readily forming wiUk hot or cold water a very adhesite moeilaga. It ia. In *^ 
a true gnm ; and promises, in ite physical and chemioal MiaTior, mnch of the adrantaie 
expected by its discoverer a« an eoonomioal sabstitute for gon Arabio or Urstngil 

The specific gravity of the gnm was 1 -6, but this determination may possibly adndt irf 001^ 
reetion npon purer samples tban were disposable for the ei^oWont. 
lis proximate oompoulion was found tn be — 

Water- _ „ ll-«t 

Foreign matlen. ,. „ O'lSS 

BasBorin 0'!D6 

Arabln ^ S^'flflT 



Cerasin was also soi^t for, bat not (toaad. The ash was eetimated by boming a glrw 
quantity in an atmosphere of oxygen and weighing the residue. 
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The iilldmsto uulfris, mado kIbo by effecting oambiutiaii of the sanfallf -drisd gum In 
«i7g«o gBS, yielded, in two Mparate ezpftrimeDta, Uu foUowiiif nuttban: — 

Cuban „ „.... 4S-93 _ *a-10 

Hydrofra^ _..>...„_..^ » 6-11....^ ^ B-iS 

Oijgen -._. . _.^ . «-2B....—..~ *T.40 

Aih _ _ t^O. ■ SOO 

lOO'OO lOO'OO 

The follpiruig additionnl information respecting this tree is given b; the Boston Jounul : — 
Kanth noticee a iVotspw dalcU which reeeiables in appearance tlie tree spoken of b; Dr. 
8., and remarks that it "yields a gum (Meiquitiiui] which is used instead of gam Arabic," 
and many haie erroneonil; snppoead the two to be identical. The botanical name of the 
GODUDonly-luiDini metqiute-tiee i« {pien by Piofeasor Spencer F. Burd, of tbo SmitiisoDian 
Institate, as Atgarabia gUmdutota. Dr. Shamard states that it luinriatea only in dry and 
eleTated regiooe ; but all other acooants, inoioding that in the report of Captidn Murcy, state 
that its homo is in the "rirer-bottoms," and its preseooe is generally coopered as evidenae 
cf a dch loiL Captain M. states that it is seen standing at such interrals as to present mnch 
the appentanoe of an immense peach-orchard. They are from Gve to ten inches in diameter, 
and their stocks about tan feet in length. It is found on the river Gila, and plentifully on 
the Colorado. The banks of the Bio Qraade prodaoe some, as indeed do most of the riTers 
of the northern port of Texas. It is said to exist in forests of miles in extent in Northern 
Californis. Like many of the plants of that latitude, Its fhiit is seen in blossom and in ma- 
turi^ at the same period. It is first reoognised by the Pacific-bound emigrant as a stinted 
shmb, bat as he approaches his destination, it is seen only in a tree of twenty or thirty feet in 

The gum is, however, not Uie only nluable product of this tree. Males devoar with 
avidity the frait, which ie contained in a pod of a twisted ^tpearsnoe, being a berry of the siu 
ofa bean, each oorered with a mealy pulp. Lieut. A. W. Whipple, oTU. 8. Corps Topographical 
Engineer?, observing its peeoliar effect apon them, was indnoed to examine it, and found that 
each berry posseaaed an inlense stringect properly. The Indians and Hexioons are in the 
habit of boiling its chips in water, and with the deooction dyeing artielee of apparel, &c. The 
tree certainly belongs to the olas* ifiBuwa, as does the acacia-tree, trom which gum Arabic 
is obtained ; aud &rom the similar properti(a, not only of the gnm bnt the wood and bark, we 
may practically regard the two as alike. The gam may be procored daring the month of 
AogDHt in large quantities, and brought to market with trivial expenses, and bids fair not only 
to lessen oar importationa of gam Arabic, but in a few jetn to enable n« to export with 
advantAge. 

CnUiTation of Qniiia in Java. 

Som lime nnee, under tlie dlreotion of Proftaaor Hiqnel, of Amsterdam, tfaeDntoh goren- 
neat nnderlook the enUivatian of the Qnina or Peraviaa tjuk-trae In Java. The experi- 
ment, by the last aoooanti, hat proved enHre^ sneoessfol. The yoong plantaliona established 
in the oioaalaifis thrive extremely well. Lately, H. Earl aitived In Java with a whole ship- 
load fiill of young plants and seeda from Peru; so that inafew years Java will be able to sop- 
^7 almost as muoh QBin».b«iri[ ea ia wanted, which is the more a matter of congratnlation, 
as the Qnina forests in Sontli Amerioa ai« titst approaching thdr entire extenninotian. 

On the CnltiTation, ITges, and AnalTtei of Kadder. 

Ah important eommnnication baa recently been pnbliahad l^ Mr. Cames, of Lowell, ahow- 
ii^ the resalts of an ioveetigation undertakeo with t view of dlsooveriDg the reason of the 
anperiority of tlie Fieneh or Avigntm madders over all others. By the addition of oarbonale 
of lime, the Turkish madders are greatiy improved in ookir; bat the French madders, as 
iaaportiad, gronnd fi>r nse, need no soeh additioq. The olyeot of the inveetigatioo was to 
abew whether there existed In the French naddan a larger amount of carbonate of lime than 
in the other variatiea. • 
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There are BeTsr&I thcorfm m to tha CnnctioD of the cbalk, or oarboaate of lime; bj tome, 
it is mpposed to act bj tatomtiBg an acid preMotj by oChen, it is thought that the eomla~ 
natioD of two different basea with the coloring matter giTea much mora solidit; to the dye, 
in coDseqaenee - probably of a greater iniolability in the oompooiid formed. Eiperimauta 
made in QermMi; Men to proie that in all iDitanaee of madder^lyeuig ander the inflnenoe 
of chalk, a certain amoant of lime beoomea added to the alnmiaaiu mordant, and in a lubae- 
' qn«nt eleariDg with a soap-bath some of the alamiDa is rcmoTsd, and there remaina npon 
the fibre of the cloth the two earthi — Ubu and alnount, tn atomie proportions, or nearlj 
M. The maddere inbjected to analysis were American, Avignon, and Turkey- The American 
was grown in Montagne, Hassachnietta, on the farm of Martin B. Clnpp, and the roots osed 
were of four yeari' growth. The land upon which it was grown is the "Interval" lying 
near the Conneetiout Utbt; it was &e*led with twenty loads of strong green mannre, and one 
hundred pounds of plaster to the aore ; Indian com waa grown upon it the year preiioos to 
planting with madder. The next year tbe manore and planter wera applied as before, and 
the madder-root; planted. The crop waa cnltiTaled the last three years in the same manner 
as potatoes, with the addition of one ahorelfol of well-rotted manure and a little plaster to 
each hill, late in the aatumn of each year. The different samples were bnraed in ft muffle, 
withoat regard t« the percenUge amonnt of ash which eaoh Tartetj yielded. 
The different ashee were fonnd to consist of — 

Amm%ma^ Itukdi. Tnrkaj. 

Chloride of fodiuo. — J-fll 

Carbunata of polusa. 7-4i 

Cubonata of soda.. „ >Mt 

Silios 8-« 

Fboaphate oflinH IITS 

Carbonate of lima SS-SS 

Carbonate of magneita- t-<H 
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The American madder, when boated with tnm fow to lii per cent of chalk, ^Tea coIoib 
every way tuperior to the beat French. The "pinki" and "roees" stand the process d'AvI- 
Mge, famiihing colon which are more "pink" and "rosy" than the French; it also ftiraishea 
a purple of a much mora derirable shade than thet obtained from the French, Used in eqtui 
weights, the American gives deeper colors than the French, showing a graster percentage of 
coloring matter. The ground French madder, as imported, will, if treated with on addi- 
tional amoant of carbonate of Ume, fnraiab colon which are inferior to those prodnoed by the 
same tirticle wllhoat this addition. 

The French madder will, if treated with a dilate acid, efferreeoe strongly. This effer- 
vescence will not take place by treating any other of the ground woods or plants used in 
dyeing in the same way, and seems to Indieate the preaence of a free earbcmate. The Dntch 
madders have always needed an addition of oarbonate of lime to prodoae brilliant and "TtJtt" 
oolors, bat within a few yean Dntoh madden have been imported, gronnd on the French pm- 
cese. Tbew do not need any addition of carbonate of lime. The Dutch madden, as fbnnei^ 
imported, will not effarraaee when treated with a dilate add. The new "Dutch roota 
groond on the French prooeaa," yAtai treated in the same mannw, show evident ugns of the 
presence of a carbonate. 

It wonid seem as if all that la needed to obtain ae good « repatation for the American 
madden as any in the worid, is to have tiiem ground on the French process, which, from the 
deportment of tha different vartetieB of madder when boated with cariranate of lime, would 
lead to the soppoeition that there is a certain amonnt of carlxmate of lime added to the best 
French root! daring the proccet of grinding. 

Then seems to be a tkir Indneement for the flumen and growen of New Enf^d to oolti- 
vate madder; for althon^ Mr. Clapp labored under many diaadvantages, snch aa building 
and pTocnring an entire set of apparatns, drying kilns, Ac., and obtaining bat aboBt an»- 
third of a crop from his land aa compared with the oropi r^sed in Weatwn New York, still 
he lost only the interest on the l^d cultivated. 
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efmUUn rf JfaMr.— lb. Baud BraMon, M Binnia^Mn, Bapan oowQp, (bio, a nwoM*- 
flil onltiTktor of insddar, ku pnbliihad ■ oommniiioatuio npoD ttiia satject, whioh MUlaiiM 
Uu fallowing infomutiaii: — 

"A looation &cliif ths Bontli or wmth-Mat, la to b« pnfened. A suidj losm, not orcr 
rtCtnd baBT7 or ll|^t ud Mn^^i or a good bTown, dMp, nabn^duid loam, fraafrMifiMl 
gnsi, ir««ds, ttoiMi, or stuapB of tosn. Wlun a orop of potatoes, poM, eon>, or irhMt 
tas b«en onltiTAtad Un pMt mmou, plow deep twloo, o&m in Sapt«mlMi and onoe in Ooto- 
b«, and if Tmtli«T stLff, lot it lis after tho plow nntil Bpring. Wkon tAa iprlog opMU, and 
tti> gronnd baa baootM dr; and warn, plow ag^n dMp, Uie doapar tha batter; thto harrow 
wall, and abike it into ridgee, with a ona-hoiaa plow, three Itat wide and fow fvit Taoant, or 
naUng a ridge onae in feren feat, ralaiiig it, if on rather moiat gnmnd, d^ or tan inehaa, 
and If on irj land, riz or mght &f«ni tii« natvral leral; than, with a light harrow, laral and 
dupe the ridgat Ilka a well-fonsed bed of beeta, Ao. 

We will snppoae 7on intand ta plant one aeie of ground, and that job hare porehaaed 
al^t bnshela of tap-roota in the tUl, and bnried them lika potatoes on jonr preiaiMa; oonnt 
the ridgaa en jonr aere, and take ont of the ponnd one buk<4 of roola and plant it on one 
d|^Df Tonrridgasi 70a wBl then be able to aaoartoin bow to piopoHiMiToar roots for the 
nuinder. 

The foDowing ia the aiam«- of flamtiag, mltiinri»g, Ao., what the qaantitiaa of grosnd do 
not aioeed three or foar aorea. One paiwMi on eaeb aide of the ridge to make the boles, 
(plant foor inebea ImIow the enrftoe of the bed, or thereabonla, when oorared,) one on each 
ride to drop the root*, and Mieoaeaoh side tocorer, preeaiiig thehillin themannarof pluit- 
ing oomi or three penoaa may be placed on one ude, aa the oaae may be, whethw 70a hafe 
«ieormoTeMT«atoplanL Lettkeownerbethednpper^raots, aBdhiamaatthoranghaadat' 
■Bt behind him. Hake the holae fnim twdnt to ten indiea ^>art, and about aii inebea from 
tha edge of tjie ridge. Aa the plants an nipposad to haTe been pnrohMed in the fall, tharoota 
may hare thrown oat sproats, and poadblj bare leafed. In thia eaas, in dropping and 
ooraring, 70a will laate the moet prominent aproota a little ont of the gnnnd, aa where a 
plant baa leamd, it on^t not to be amothaied. 

When the plant geta op tliree or four inobas, weed with the he^ and plow with one hone 
between the ridgea or beds, bnt not on them; thia will take plam two or three weeks after 
plantii^;. When np twdTo or <ft«en iochea, many of Oa lopa wUl Ul; aadat them with 
tan-faet polae <ffoaa<ng the bads, eoraricg with % abord or ganlan-nko, throwing the aofl 
tram between tha ridgi*. After loosaning with the ona-hona plow, 70a will, with a ahoral, 
seatter the earth between the atalka, rather than thiuw It into heapa; of oovrae we wish to 
ks^ the stalka aeparate, aa tfaay an to form new and important roots In the eanbe of the 
beds. Abent the 3Dth of Jnna yon may plow batwew tha beds, and aoattsr mora earth on 
die ft-eeh topa, (allbatthe«ida,)aad when jou get thioa|^ 70a majplant potatoes batwewi 
the beds, if yoapleaae. IdoQotrMommeadit,if yon hare plen^ of land, dthongh I raised 
1,070 bnabela of pink-eyea on dgbt aotee the 8r*t year, and sixty bodids of 00m. If yonr 
land ia parfaoll? olaar of weeds, yon are through with 7onr labor on the madder orop fbr 
this jear, except in latitndae iriiere there Is not mnch mow and oondderable frost; In Qua 
eaae, eoiw in Ootober, two inohea or thireabovts, Seoond year, some optntlona in weeding, 
but no cnp betweta; eoiv onoe In Jnne. Third Tiar, weed only. Penrth year, weed in the 
spring, if a weedy piece of grooad. 

Begin to plow ont the roots in Twinnasi (three yaatt old) fltat of B^tember; Ohio, (fnnr 
wrs,) aame tlma; New York, 15th at SOth, aAw ontiing off tha topa with a ahaip hoe. In 
plowing ont the mots, twe a beaTy span of honaa and a large plow. Te onght to ehoose a 
aoU ndtlier too wet nor too diy, too stiff or tight, ttake the dirt from the roots, and rinse 
orwadi, as the soil m^ be stiff vt U^t; dr7ina«ammon hop-kiln; grind them in a null 
daular to WBeoa's patent esfts sslW ; this miU waigha bom one to two poands. Thenaddsr 
^11 mafbefrtHD dx^t^d^i^powidswdglit. Silad eosna, andbn In a famliig^iilll; 
thai grind agdn for narkeL The proflt of tUs erop is Immansa; tM exhavstioit of adl 
triKng, and jotting the maAet eat of the question. 

Aa tha topa at the plants spread reiy mndi, some adriae pladag ttsin In hills, somnibit 
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like Indiia mtb, bsr Mid eren Ax feet kput euh mij, and two plaats ia laeh hill." — Aio 

On the CnltlTatioa. and Frodnotion of BninaolL 

A ooBBsiPOiDivT of the Scientific Amerioui Aimishei the foUowiog infinmktaon Tdktin 
to the Eamaoli, aerenl TuietieR of -which groir apontMieoiuly in oar own ooontr; : — Sicilian 
aumaoh ia imported Imrgelj into thie oountrj from Mesnna end Pilenna, uid Mime of in- 
ftoior qiutUty it >1m nwd, which ib grown in <}enunj «nd Trieste ; if the Enmaoh of thii 
oonntry can lupply ita pl>oe, the ol^act would be worthy of the attention of our iigrioaltaTin*. 

Smnaoh Is ezteneiTely used in morooso-tamiing, in o«Uo<HprialiDg and djeing. There an 
three ape^M oaed in dfeing— the Bkttt plabntm, the Ehu etriaria, and the Rhiu eotima. 
The flrat two only are nt«d is lanidng. The Bret i< the oowmou fnmaoh of North Amorioa, 
and ia lonch need bj onr oonnby djert, and, to a limited extent, by onr tannere. The an- 
nual RhooCs (M' pednnclei, with tbdr leaves, are gathered, and in this country are moatly ased 
withont gnndiog. 

It is well known that the moat aatrfngent vegetables, or Ihoee oonluning the largeat fm- 
lioD of gallic add, are brought from warm olimatea ; and the foliowing fcott will prore that the 
quality of the anraach depends on the warmth of the climate in which it grows. The Bninadi 
in Europe Is the AAui eorueno. That wbioh ta grown in the nnth of Europe, and imported 
th>m Trieste, ia no better than onr Northern aumach, excepting a tmall portion grown in tlia 
Tyrol, and eren this U not aaperior to the best American grown in New Jersey ; whereas 
that grown in Bioily, Syria, Spun, and Porti^al, where it is onlliTBted with great cars, ii 
found by eiperienoe to be vastly superiM to that from Trieste, and asUs much higher. A 
^inular differenee is obaerrable In the aomach grown in thia eonntiy. That fhun Ute aouOr 
em aide of New Jeraey ia anperior to the New Vork, and that from Tu^ia to the New Jer- 
sey ; and there la no doabt that if raiaed in the SouUiem States, dried with care, and gnrand 
fine, it would be equal to the best imported. 

Snmaoh ahonldbegntor gathered in dear weather, and ahooid be to apreadona flocvaBte 
dry rapidly ; for, if only a email part ahonld ferment, the whole maas will be aerioosly ii^ured. 
It should be finely ground whan dry, and packed in baga. No nun or dew should fall od it 
after outting, for even the damp from the hold of a ahip wiH gveatly injure its qoali^. 

It haa been stated that the American anmach will not reproduce from the seed, and if tUi 
be true, there would b« some difficulty in extending the article to a great extent by Sdd cul- 
tivation. Bumach ia aaid to be hybridons. In wbioh oaaa planta from Sicily planted among 
onr glabnim would enable the seed of both to reproduoe, and in this way the onllivatieB 
might be aiteoded at pleasure. 

The Rkiu totmu, or Venice auuaoh, is also an important artiole in dyeing. It ia knon 
in England aa young fustic ; the stem and Inmk of the alimb, and the root, are extennvely 
used in Europe for dyeing golden and orange-yellDwa. The leaves and stalk, whtm bnused. 
have an sromatio, bat pungent and add acent. The plant la grown io our nuraeries, and told 
aa an ornamental shrub. It is by aome called the fringe-tree, and b]' others the boming-bn^ 

The coftMu la coltlTated by layers. The ataiks aent to market in Europe are from one to 
two inohas in diameter, with the bark taken off. There is eonridarable white sap onto^ 
and dark-yellow and orange-oclorsd linga inside, the latter being the ooloiing matter. The 
leaves from this wood, when cut, are gathered, dried, and ground with the other aumash. 

The Ifta York TrUnait has the fbllowing artiole upon the prodootixm of sumaoh : — 

" I waa brou^t up to the woollen bnainesa in WeHam Haaaachuaelta, and have not ealy 
cut and cured, but used tons of tOMaoh aa an ingredient' fbr dyeing. The only reaaoo why 
American snmaoh la inflarior to the Imported article is that old growth* are used. If it ia cwl 
every year and nothing but the new growth saved, it is donbtlees eqnal In that which oanea 
from abroad. Forelguera, who make it an utiole of commerce, cut, enre, and aefl the growth 
of each year, so Uiat It is full of coloring maltar. We uaed to cut over our growth eattk 
year, and thus keeping it down, the spronta were abundant and of the flirt quality, ni—rh 
generally grows in rocky, worthleaa land, and, if managed pnqteriy, will yield acre valoe ta 
sumach than it oonld be made to produo* in any other crop with the additicB of earaftal mai 
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eipamiTe anltore. The rock; dells uid worthlws hillndM of Eunpden aiid BerksUn cons- 
ties in MasBachoaetts, Tield, or if properl; kept doTrn uxmld jield, all the snnuuih that Ute 
entire State would use with aU her morocoo and oloth mannfbotare ; and could be cut and 
cared by berrj-picking Bohool-boys. I did it before I waa old enough to be of anj seirlee 
is working a tbip to import it. Bat niiie-tentha of the popnlation, whoie childreD indnBtri- 
ooelj pick blaokbeiriea and whortlabeniea to buy itraw hats and school-books, are not 
aware that nimaoh is of any earthly ose, and would gladly avail tiLemseWes of ita profit, if 



" It shoold be out jnit before frost oomea, and onred like oom-clalki, and when diy ont by 
meana of a rtraw-OHtting machine, leaTes, stioki, and all, and put into sacks for market ; or 
it might be ground floe in a bark-milL If ont dose to the groond, several sprontawill grow, 
Ii>or feet high, from the stnmp in a Bea«on. Ilii« is the nnaeh of oommeret." 

The Ilice-pap«r FUnt of China. 

Tax following desoiiptioa of the oeIet>ratod rio*-paper plant of China, U derived from a 
iMsat artiale by Mr. Fortone : — ' 

" In April, 1864, the •tMuner in wUoh I wm a passenger dropped her anchor a Uttle way 
Dp one of the rlvvra on the north-east part of Formosa. As this was my Srst visit to this 
fine island, and as I knew wa had only a short time to stay, I Iwt no time in going on shore. 
Before leaving the vessel I had been examining with a epy-glas)) some large white fiowert 
which grew on the banka and on the hilUdef, and I now went in that direction, in order to 
asoertain what they were. When I reached the spot wbeie they were growing, UiBy proved 
to be vary flue apecimem oTLdiumjtgionieum — the largest and moetvigonias I had ever seen. 
As I waa admiring these beantifrd lilies, which were growing as wild as the primroses in onr 
woods in England, another plant of fhr mora interest oanght my eye. This was nothing less 
than the rice-paper plant — the species which prodnees the fkr-famed lioe-paper of China, 
named by Sir W. Hooker AraUa papyr^era. It was growing apparently wild ; bnt the rite 
may have been an old pluitation, which was now overgrown wiUi weeds and broshwood. The 
largest specimens whieh came onder my notice vrere about five or six fset in height, and frvm 
six to three inches in cirenmtta-ence at the base, bnt nearly of an eqnal thickness all ap ttie 
stem, IThs stems, nsaally bare all tiie way up, were crowned at the top with a number of 
naUe-looking palmate leaves, on long foot^stalks, whiok gave to the plant a very omamentsJ 
appsarance. The nndcr-eide of each leaf, its fbot-etalk, and the top part of the stem, whioh 
waa el»q»ed by these stalks, were densely covered with down of a rich brown color, which 
readily came off npon any snbstanoe with which it came in oontaet. I did not meet with any 
plant in flower dnring n^ ramble, bat It is probable the plant flowers at a later period of 
the year. The proportion of pith in these stems is very great, parUonlsrly near the top of 
vigorous-growing ones, and it is from tUs pore white snbatanos that the beautifhl arUele 
emnwonsly called rice-paper ia prepared. The Chinese call Uiis plant the Tung-ttaaa. What 
it was, or to what part of the vegetable kingdom it belonged, was long a mystery to botanists, 
who ware ottratimes sadly misled by imaf^nary Chineae drawings, aa some of those which 
hw« been poblishad will clearly show, now that onr knowledge has inoreased.' 

" The Tmig-Uaou is largely onltivated in many parts of the island of Formosa, and with rics 
mad eaophor forms one of the chief artidea of export Hr. Bowtlng, who read a paper open 
the rice-paper plant befbre tiie China Branch of the Royal Asialia Soelelj, informs as tliat 
tb« Canton and Fokien provinoes are the ddet consamera, and that the town of Foo^how 
AloBO is snppoeed to take annnally not less Uiaii (80,000 worth of Ibis earitms prodnction. 
Tha ehe^mess of this paper in tlie Cbineae market, aa Hr. Bowring justly remarks, is evl- 
dotMe at the abundanoe of the>plant in its place of growth, and more eapeoially of the cheap- 
ueM of labor. ' That one hnadred sheets of this matetisl, (ea«h abont three Inches square,) 
eortainly one of the most beantiful and delicate snbtlanoea with whioh we are acquainted, 
■hoold be proetirable for the small sum of \\d. or l^d., is truly aatonishlng ; and when onoe 
th« attention of fbreigners is directed to it, it will doabtlesa be in oonsiderable request among 
vttrkOTS In artttslBl Sowars in Bvrope sad Ameries, b^ng admirably adapted to their 
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wants.* The lugw aheats, enoh »a tboM mad by tlie Ckukm flova^iuRtMa, •(• mU Air 
tttoat I jd. oaoh. 

" If tha nwy-tMpii pFons hardy iu BngUnd, iU flna (oli«K« will rcudw it » &*or)M bnODg 
anumentol plAnta in mir gmrdena." 

HMlthiniiM of the RooU of Plants Ewantial to their SuoeeuM Elrowth. 

Tbb following, trom the ^oricullafal Co&ifuit, ia A Ttliuhle ooabibalioa given spon tli« 
aathori^ of the Taost diitingolEhtd ph7riolag)<»l botudsta, and donbUeBs rapreacDts the 
truth, at \mM in part, in regard to tiie absorbant powers of roots, and the aaeeut of iap in 
plants. The objeotaon in regard to mnlching woold hold good when rioh, wann manures 
are used, such as horse^ong ; bnt not lo where stnw, leavea, aalb-hay, or other rongb roAue 
materUl are employed — Ed. WorUag Famur. 

M the roots of pbnts are the ohiel tnedlnn throvgh wbioh they r«oeiTe nourishment, 
some aooQont of th^ strootare, and of the curious and simple mode by whioh Uiej effeot 
their olgeet, win, I hope, pT«n of some atOitj te the readers hereoC 

The root may be defined to be that portion of a plant wMoh grows In an opporita dir«o- 
tiea to the Mem, sad dUhrlng from the Utter in Its remarkable downwud tendme; and 
trom its dispootioo to shun the light of day. So powerful, indeed, is this disposition to 
descend, ■■ that no Icnswn fbree is tnffldent to OTereome it" The ehlef objeot of Oie' root 
appews to be Uiat of fixing the plant finoly in the earth, and of taking up a tapptj of nurisl- 
nre from the hnmid medium by whioh it is surrounded. It usually oonststs of sareral rami- 
floalious, fhim the aides and extrenities of whioh, without apparent order or regularity, 
proceed an indelfadte number of delieste fibrils with spongy points. Now these itbtilB are 
Ihe only true reote, and to th^ soft eztremiliefl (spongelets) is oooslgiLed the whide offioe 
of absorbing flnid ; ttie more woody portion of the root merely esrring as eanali to oourey 
the fluid thus obtained to the upper part of the plant. The roots gennally piena Unstrfl in 
a downward or horiiontal direotion, aaooidiDg to the indlTidnal habit, bnt more espeeiaDy in 
that oourse wUeh offers the loMt reeistaiiGe aad yields the grekteet qntntity of soluble (bod. 
Hence the propriety of mnlohing is, by some gardeners, oaQed into qoestion, beeame the 
riidiness of the mnlohing material, and the warmth prodnoed by its fermentation, has a te>- 
denoy to attract to the surfMe the young fibrils. And thM, opon the rtnoral of tite mannra 
tmployed in the operation, tbrir extremely suooolent and tender lips beDome exposed te the 
Inflnenee of drought, Ao., than whioh nottdi^ oan he mote jj^urions, as it quickly deelivjs 
their abeorWng poweri and Una depriTSs the plant of its ohlef sonroe of notiTidinient. It 
has been e^d that the fibrils are the only-tnie roots, asd thM the fteding fuieliOD is eliieij 
Wnlned lo the lax tissne of theh extreme points. That this is really the ease there en be 
no reasonable eatiM to doubt, or why shonld Ihe snooase of planting depend so materially 
npon their preserralion T it bsii^ a wtHl-laiawn fast that sntgeots of say rase, snob as IWd*- 
t re on , are inTariably lees prolific the first seasoQ after transplantalian, than on the preriiMa 
and eneniDgyean. Why theaa little spongelets should poasess the power of •beortHngBMsst' 
are with gnat fbroe, and of transndttlng it to every part of the plant, is a oniiotu queslicsk, 
and has given rise to many ingemont ooqjeetnies. Bnt it has at langlh been *■''■* ! ■' iiT"y 
■aswered by- that olever Freooh author, H. Datrooab If a sm^ i^ass-tahe, hanng its and 
Mvered with a {Aeoe ef bladder, be partially filled with gnu-wMer, and then idangad into 
simple water, snffident to wet the outride of (he tda^er, h.« lattor will be permeated by tbe 
water, and Ihe Tolome wlOdn the tabewUlcontiini* (o laeriase, so long as thedmatyof Iha 
flaida oaeaoh side of the Intervening membrane remains nneqaaL "Batthneiaalaoaeak- 
Infy canent to lees amoant — the interior flald pasring out to mix with Ihe s a rro ua dt^ 
water." lie first and more powerM of these enrreata ia eaUed eadosaMee^ (flow inwards,) 
and the seeend and lees powers eioanwee, (Sow oatwuds.) The oaase of Ih^ motion 
was by Dntrooet nrferred to galvanism ; but it Is now more generally bettered ta arise Aran 
" Ihe attraction exerted between the partioles of the dUTerent fluids employad, as tkay «•■( 
In the porona membrane." — Dr. Seid. 

■'Now the oondiUons reqalsite far tills astion iiii Iwii niiMliifilllftMWil ilwrilliw. immilssi 
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bjB Bapt«m or paztitioiKif aporoiuchanMtet. Tlui w« find in th« nots. The fluid in tWr 
interior is rendered dEmaerthan thevater around hjta ■dmiztnreof thedaeoandiiigB&p ; »ai 
the ■poDgiola (or apoi^alet} tnppliea Qie place of a partitioD. Thne, theat, aa long bb this dif^ 
ference of denaity is mainlainod, the abiorption of fluid nay aontunie. But if th« lim of Qt» 
nap is due to the aotion of endounoae, there ought aUo to be an uogmoie. This ia found to 
take place ; for if a plant is grown with its roots in water, the fluid sunovnding tbam ia soon 
found to eoDtain some of the peculiar subatancea they form, and whieh are oontained in the 
dMcending sap. Thus a pea or bean would disahaTge a gummy matter ; a poppy would com- 
mnnioate to the water an opiate impregnation, and r apurgs would gire it an aerid taste. 

"Thus we see how beatttifblly and how dmply tlui action, exbraordiiwiy aa it seems, is 
Moonnted tor, whea ita wlule history la known ok piineqilM wliiah c^iecata In other d^u^ 
mcnia of nature."— J>. Carymttr. 

From Uiia it unat appear obnous to every mm that, (o keep planta In a healthy state, the 
oonditiona of andaamow and exesmoM must bt oarefuUy '"■''t*hj»— *, ^Riaa in the oaae of 
bulba matarijDg and at teat, and of plaata ent down in the ant->mu, nuk aa Pdargoninma and 
Fuchsias, the action of the leave* being deatroyed, the flnid, rising by the foroa of eadea- 
mase, must gradually sobdde, and the plants imgniffh into » state of eenl-nti^ty, till sneh 
time aa genial warmth sliall e^iand the fluid within their latent bods, ud oaose them to ope» 
aed put forth new leaTes. Tliis is the reaaoti why the afplliwtion of watoc to plants thus dr> 
eomstanced should be careMly aruded, exoepting, indeed, a few opedal snl))«elB, irtteee ■ms^ 
euleaey is not Buffieiant to keep them bMnbtingahriTelledvp. 

Tropical Boenerj of the Amaxon. 

Hk. Wua&oi, a meant tntteller in Sinrth Ameiloa, giTea na the foUoirfaig hl^ily insbno- 
ti*e and weU-ataled eatimate of tropical Tcgetation. He says — 

" Tb«a^ is grandeox and adMnnity in the tro^eal fttreat, but ll(tl» of beaaty or briUianoy 
of color. The huge bnttresa trees, the fissured trunks, the extraordinary air-roots, the 
bwiatad and wrinkled elimbeis, and the el^aat pahas are wiiat strike the attention and fill 
the mind with adimration and nupriae ted awe. Bat all is gloomy and aolemn, and one 
ImIb a relief oa again seeing the blue sky and fueling the eowohinf; raya of the sun. 

"Itia on the roadaide and on the riTen* banks tjiat we see all the beauty of the ttofnoel 
i^etailion. There Ire flad a masa ef bnshes, and ataraba, and trees of erery bright, riai&g 
orer one another, all axpoasd to the blight h^t and the freah air, and putting forth, wiUiin 
reach, their flowera and fruit, whioli, in the fbreat, only grow (br up on the tcpmoat bransbee. 
, Brf^t flowers and grean foliage combine thmr charms, and elimbers with their flowery fes- 
toone eoTer orvr the bare and decaying stems. Yet, pick out the loTelieet spots, where the 
Dtoet gorgeooB flowers of the tropics expand their glowing petals, and for every soene of this 
kind we may find anethar at heme cf eqaal beauty, uid with an equal amount of bilUiant 

" Lo(A at a flald ef butteronpa and italnina. n hillaide oorarad with giwaa and broom, — a 
moKBtUD rich with parple heathw, — or a Ibceet-glada arnre with a carpet of wild byadntha, 
— and they will beu a oompaiiacm with a^ aeeoa the tropica oui produce. I hare nerw 
Heeo any thing mve glorioo* than an eU'aMt^4Iee In fUlblosaam; and the harse-obeatant, 
lilac, and labnmnm will via with the cbaiaaat i tmpical treea and ahrobs. In the tn^dcal 
wat«Ts are no more baastiflil plants than otn whita and jtUow watarJilica, our irises, and 
flowering nah; for I eanaot sooaider tlkC flower of the Vietmiartgtaiaot* beaotiAil than that 
of the IiTya^ima aiba, though it ms^ be larger ; oat is it so abnadant an omaaent of the to- 
pical watan aa the lattar la of onra, 

'•But thaqoaatioitisnot to be deidded by a eompariaoo of individnal j^anta, or the effeeta 
they D^'prodooe in the landaeape, bat on the frequently with whieb they ooonr, and thepro- 
portian the brillianlly-«iiloied bear to the inoona^iewHu ^antB. My Mend Ur. R. Spraee, 
DOW inTeatigaliag the botany of tbeAmaaon and Bio Negro, aaeturee me that by far the greatai 
proportion of plants gathered by him hare inconqiianoua grewi or white Scwera ; and. with 
re((ard to the freqasncj of their oocurrenee, it was not an nnomnmon thing for me to paaB 
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diji tnielluig np tb« riTcm witbont mmug uiy itrikiiig flowering tree or throb. TbU !s 
paitlj owing to tha floiren of moet IroptoaJ tteee being n deoidnons ; they no Boonor open 
ttum ti]«7 bo^ to f&Il; the Melwrtomu, in pBrtiaaliT, gener&Uf Imrst into flower in the 
iDDming, sod Uie Doxt daj «n withered, snd tbr twelve months that trM bean no mora 
Aowen. This will lerre to explun trbj the tropiokl flowering tree* tnd shniba do not make 
m mnoii bIidw u might be expected." 

Tlie Ailanthu-tne. 

A ooBSJBpoiDBXt of the N. T. Timei ftirniBhee the ftdlowlng Bt»t«nMnt ntpeetlng the dls- 
taibvtlOD ud propagation of the tilontbiu-tree in the United Statea. Thej were imported 
ume lif^ jears ainoe by a DorBCrTman in the THonit; of New Yoilc, at a time when there 
waa aome exeit«nent abont manutboloiing moroooo leather, wlueh proTional; had been im- 
ported. Thl« bnt waa imported as the (me wliloh fumialied the material with whloh the im- 
ported tnoroooo leather waa tanned- It waa soon foimct that man; ipecoea of Oe genua Shut 
growing in onr oonatry, all of whioh are more or leaa poisonona, answered eqnallf aa well aa 
the imported ailanthna for making the iane leathw; kcmee the demand for the imported 
plant ceased ; bnt thej had bean aet in one etmier of tha gentleman's nnreer;, where thej bad 
•^ead and became «■ great a nniaaiwe aa Canada thlsOes ; the inqnirj then was how to get 
them oat of the (protnd. While the gcmtlemaa'i eon waa pondering upon Uiis bosneae, he 
thonght he wonld bytike efhot of ajn^iNrast; therefore he set himself to the task, and cimi- 
menoed by calling it "(Aa Irti ofkamtn," and gare a wonderful deaoription of the beantyof 
the tree — ohanged the priee ftom twen^-fire oenta to one dollar for each plant, and told the 
writer that he sold off the next eeason Ato thonaand dollars' worth of plants from the same 
ground that pieTiona to thatpij^he wonld hare pTen one hundred dollara to hare olearad of 

The gentlonan'a inocMi in that one kiiK^)tif enooDraged him to try another with the same 

I think it waa ahoiit the year 1847 or 'IS that erwy poslmacter in the United Btatea re- 
caired a package of aecds of the ailanthos, containing one hnndred and twentj-flT« aeads, 
Teqnssting them to sell one hundred of them at one cent ea<^ and remit to a paraon named, 
one dollar, and keep twen^-fire seeda to pay them for their tronUe ; at the aame ttme de- 
soribiDg it as one of the most splendid and Taloable treea that had OTOr beMi disooTered. 

So fiST aa the writer waa informed, abont one-baU of the poetmaaten remitted th^ dollar 
forthwith, not knowing the tree in qoosticti. 

Botation of Forert Tieei. 

Thiki anmillionaof aorei of pine-foreeta whioh present an ereo (nr&ee for tlllag*, whose 
inproremeut for oonlinned and profit«bte cnltiTatioD is a matter of great moment. If tMr 
Tirgin aoils do not exhibit ui aoid reaolion, they at leaat posasaa too little tt alkaline ingi«- 
diMila tor high agricaUnrsl prodnoiiveneae. We hare been aatoniahed at the beneAta that 
aeomed from the applieation of marl and shaU-lima to these Tirgin eartiie, in whteh there wai 
no laok of organio aabstanoea. Where the potaah oame from that existed in saeh large crops 
of wheat and com, appeared a myetery. Limeaeemed to bring it oat fhtmita before insclnble 
ailleatea. Indeed, we can aoooontfiw the natnralfnrdlitf in Uie eonthero penlnsiUa of Harr- 
land, and thoae dlatriota ml Tlrginia and Georgia where mail abounds, In no other ¥ray. Id 
an aore of wheat and con there it Ito Hnea more potash than Hms ; while the amonrrt of 
adaUe potaah in natoral pine-bearing sofla is exceedingly amafi. A pine-tree, when bnmt. 
yields bnt little a^ea. and they are not rich In pota^. Kne-lesTea, howem-, yield, poned 
for pctiDd, twdve times more ashes than pine-wood ; and it is mainly the annnal tUl of leam 
CB the Bnrfbce of the groond, giring aUcaUea drawn from the deep sabeoils, as well aa organ- 
ited oaibon, oxygen, and hydn^en, that enriches the land. By adding a little lime to tUa 
natoral sonrce of ftnitftilnesa, the owner of pine-leaTes will greatly enhance thtir valve. 
They oan be changed permanently from the prodoclion of conifbrona plants to that of m 
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a wide utitetfrom ■ loaf of bnwl mad* of pine Mvdast to onamadc ofvliMt 
floor. The differCDin in a soil that will yield pine-iraod abundaatljr, 1)a( wboat and maiie 
ytrj Bparinglj, !■ the proof of plant rotation. 

The tolatile alkalf ammonia whioh abonods in PeraTian guano worki Ihi* diaage in t^ntf . 
wood land for one or two eropi, in a ramarkable degree. Wood-ashes aba prodnoe rignat 
afFeoti on raoh soils, being fhr mora lasting than guano. Alkalies In sone form appear to be 
neceesary to change a piua-growing soil into one adapted for the prodnotion of oaks, hickory, 
and grain- Nunerens facts similar in porport to those abo*e stated are well known to every 
obaerring bmer ; but the reason suggested by Profsssor Johnston and other*, why pine-trees 
tacoeed oak forests, and the latter, ot beech, or other hard deddnoiu treee toooeed pines, do 
not appear entirely satisfaetory. On the rioh lands of the Western States and in Westsm 
New York, where beeoh and maple or oak-beaHng soils are left to grow op • seeond time in 
fbrosts, they do not, like the comparaliTely poor land Ot New Jersey, Delaware, Virgi^ 
north and Sonth Carolina, and Oeragia, produce a srop of old Bold pines, but a seeond growth 
of tlie bees of tlie prittitiTe forests. Coniftoona plants nerer saperoede those of a higher 
Older and more complex detrioptnent, where the latter oau flonrislL If pines diiTe out oaks 
and poplars, it is tieoansa the latter And an nnoonganial soil, made not so liy natm, bat by 
tlie labor* of Bttn. Natni* nenr Mtates lier Tsgetabie prodnetione from a lilgher to a tower 
ardor of orgamsm, if her darelopmenla are not molested. The deeply-deeeending tap-root of 
tke pine, its tight wind-driTsn ssed, and its abnndant foliage, flt it, in an eminent degree, to 
r*onp«i«ta iapovnUied old fte)ds, and prepare the enrhoe of the groond to bear a orop of 
oaks, oom, or cotton. The growth of pines does not, howerer, neoeesarily indnoe the growth 
of oaks or beeches ; for there is no reason to snppose that the pine forests of Korth and Sonth 
Carolina and Qeorgia hare not flourished on the lame sorfcee for twenty enoceedve genera- 
tii«i of tnes. There is no eridenoe of a natnral system of s rotation of plants fMta pine to 
oak, and oak to pine, in Southern enltiTation. — Atn, C«Uoit-eiamUr, 

Tlia Beiqaou gigutea, or Qiwit Trw of C»11fornU. 

Tex great tree sf Callfoniia, originally esUed by the EngHsh botanists Wdliitgloitta gi- 
imUta, and supposed to tie a new tpedee, has 1>een reosntly determined by Professor Oray, 
of Cambridge, to belong to the fhmlly aeequola, and must benee be known as the Sa^uoia 
gigantta. It inhabits a solitary district in Cailfbmia on the eleratad slopee of the Slem 
Berada, near the head-water* of the Btaidslaiis and fit. Antonio riTsn, at an eleratlon of Atb 
thousand fbet abore the lerol of the sea. From eighty to nlne^ trees exist, an within the 
rircnit of a mile, with a height Tarying from two hundred and flf^ to three hundred and 
twen^ feet, and fhnn ten to fifteen feet in diameler. Their manner of growth \t much 
like the Taxo^um it rnp tn im u: some are solitary, some are in pairs; lAlle some, and not 
unfrequenUy, stand three and fbtir together. A ti«e recently failed measured about three 
bnndred f^et in length, with a diameter, including bark, of twenty-nine ftet two inches at' 
fire ftet from the gronnd ; at eighteen (bet from (he ground It was fbnrteen fbet six inches 
throngb; at one hundred feet ftvm the groaiid, fl>iirtetD fbet ; and at two hundred fron the 
ground, five feet fire inches. The bark is of a pale dnnamcn-broim, and from twelve to 
fifteen inches in thickness. The branchlett are round, somewliat pendant, rwembllng a 
cypress or juniper. The UaTes are pale grass-green. Those of the yonng trees are spread- 
ing, with a sharp, aeouminate point. The cones ai« atiout two and a half inohea long and two 
inohes across at the thiekest part The trunk of the tree In question was perfectly solid 
from the sap-wood to the cmtre ; and, Jadglng from the number of aonoenttlo rings, Its age 
has besn estimated at three thousand ysars. The wood is Ught, soft, snd of a reddish color, 
liln redwood or l^xodium ump ert ir mt. Of this regetable monster, twen^-one feet of the 
bark, from tEe lower part of At trunk, have been put in tlie natnral tbrm in San Franciseo 
for exhibition ; it thrav forms a spacious earpeted room, and ocnt^dna a piano, with seats 
ttor forty persons. On one cocasion, one hundred and forty children were admitted without 



A place of the wood, reeently examined by ProfAssot Qray, of Cambridge, was ftnmd t* 
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emitaiil, Ml an arenge, tcft^-ci^t umnl Jmfma to the inch. Tka B(nd-dl4aeter of A* taM[ 
•( tbe paint irliere tlie apa^men eiwnuMid ms Uk«n fiwn, iMmg ftre feat two iaclM^ (rii. «t 
twentj-STe foet froin the gronnd,) mppoong the tree increased in duuneter »t tbe same nrt* 
daring its Trhole Uf«, thare would be nawlT' three thonund ■nnnnl I^era ; bnt Dr. Qraj, in 
. eonddentiOD of the greater thiekneai ef the Ujm of a jovnf tne, and fron annpariMn of 
teotioiu of the eo-ealled ojpreu of the Soatheni Statee, (Tkwdiuw H i ficJutm,) aMifna abont 
two thonBand jaait na its hi^eat probahle ago. 

Dr. C. F. Window, foniMrlj of Boeton, ftatiOtM to the Oaltfami* Arm*- the foUowiag 
deaeripUon of a niit to the looalitiea of thMegigaatic trees; he M]ra: "The road xraa >aoi« 
n' leai shaded sU the way t>j pines so gigantio as to awaken in do, who liad nerer befars 
seen the native and lof^ forest toenety of tbe nerlh teH^etate sons, the strongest facings 
<f wonder and admiration. Ihad oerer before ceueeifed of ttu s^iaca^ of the rariouB tpa- 
oies of oonifsra to sttun snoh snonnona disMDuons. Tiiej were often six feet thioagk, and 
from cne bnndred and thirty to three hnndred feet Iiig^ and ■« ijBunetrioel and perftot is 
term as to impress me with new and more eommanding idns respeetiag the tbrao and op«- 
ration of the vital priiKiple preildiiig OTer the unnrishmiiit and growth of organiiad bodies. 

" The fadght of the looali^ is about Sts thousand feet abore the sea, and two thonsand 
fpnr hnndred feet abOTS ' Horphj's Can^' on tike Stanialans. 8« &i as known, th* veg*' 
' table growth, to whiah the name of 'Big Tr««' has bean attaehed, grows in no other re^m of 
Ota Sierra Kerada, nor on snj other mowitMn nnge of the earth. It exists hare onlj ; and 
bU the indindaals of its kind, so far as I ean leaiti, sr* looalised to tlua *i^nitj. Th^j an 
embraced within a range of two hondrad sores, snd are snolosed in a bailn of ooane, silioaona 
material, summnded by a sloping ridge of uanitis rook, whioh in some plaoes projeota above 
the soiL The basin is ceekii^ with mMtare, and in the lowest plaeee tbe water is Btandin^ 
and loms of tbe lai^est trees dip tiitir roots into the pools or water-runs. Tlie trees of toj 
large dlmansions nnmbsr oonnderably more than one hnndred. Mr. Blake msasured one 
ninety-fonr feet in circnmferenoe at the root, the tide of which liad been partlj burned bj 
eontaot with another tree, the head of which had hUen against it. The latter can be mea- 
snred fonr hnndred and U^ feet from ita head to its root A laiga portion of this bUta 
monster is ttill to b« seen snd azandnad ; and bj tlie msasorisneDt of Hr. I-Tpi-^T- the f(o- 
prietor of the plaee, it la said to be t«n feet in diamet^ at three hundred and tRj faet fron 
ita Dptom root. In falling. It had prostrated another large tree in its oonrse, and preSMd 
oat tlte earth beneath itaelf so as to be imbedded a niunber of faet into the ground. Its 
diaHMter aeroas its root la fortj fbet A man la nothing in comparison of dimensions while 
walking im it or standing near ita ude. This, to me, was the greataet wonder of the forest. 
The toae wliioh it prostmtad in iUling has i>een bnmed hollow, and is so large, a gontleman 
who accompanied as from Unrphj's infnmed us that, when he firat risitad the plaoe two 
years ago, hs rode Uirongli it on hoiaebaek for two bandred bet withoat ilooping bnt at one 
spot as be eutecad at tlie root. We all walked many soorea of fM throng it; bat a large 
|daee of its side lias blkn in aear the head. Bnt there are manj standing whoee "Tfitafr 
absolatelj opprenens tlie mind with awe. In one plaee, tloae of these jpgaulie ctQects grew 
E^a by ^e, as If jdanted with tpeei^ reference to their present appearanoa. Another, ae 
monstront as absolntelj to compel yon to walk aronnd it, and eren linger, is divided at teta 
Mtj to one hundred fbet t^om the gronnd inlf three of these etnu^t mammoth traaka, 
towering over three hundred faet into the akj. Tluira are otluwa whose propertioBs are aa 
dedicate, syounetrioal, oleaa, and straight as small spmoea, that rise thise hundred and fif^ 
ftaet from the ground. In one spot a huge knot of aome ancient proetiate ^ant is viaibte 
above the aoll, where it fall ages ago. Kid the earth has aoonmnlatad so as nearly to oblite- 
rate all traces cf Us fonnv extsteaoe. The wood of this tre«i I am told by Mr. Laphaa, m 
remarkable for ite slow deeay. When flnt cut down, ita fibre is white; but it soon baoomss 
redi^Bh, and long eiposurc makes it as dark sa mahogany ; it ia soft, and rasemblaa, la sosse 
Tospaots, pine and cedar. Its bark, however, is much unlike these trees ; nearest the pound 
it is prodlgiotialy thick, fibrosa, and, irtien pressed on, has a pecnliar feeling of elaatici^. In 
tome plaxMB it ia eighteen inehea thick, and resembles a msss of oocosnut-bnaks thleUy 
malted and pressed togetiier, only the fibrous matorial !■ ^^eedingly lae, and aUogathCT 
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■dike tte hvak of tt* eoeoMiat Thk bark U fismrvd iiragvlul; willi DoneKias iadmta- 
Haaa, wUafa giTB it Aa kppevaiwe of gnat intquJity md ronghiwu, A bandrad uid filq 
Alt frim the grmiBd it ii onlj Kboat two inchea tbick on a Uring tnt, wbiob la now baisg 
■tripped of Iti burk for tnuuportMbn bom the ookBtr/. 

" Die oone of thii trw ia amall and oompaot, and naarif regnlarij oral ; and, althongb 
the tree itaalf ia tbe largest of the aonifcne, its ttmt li ea tnall at tbat of the dwarfiah 
[unea of North Caielina and C^e Cod. ICa foliage ia not, aa a general tbjng, altogether 
a gre ea bl e to the eye, as the head of th« tne ii enuUl in propwtion to (he eiie and height of 
tte trvik. But the beogha, when ezanined more olaealj, are bright-graan, rather oompU- 
eated and dellaate in itmetnte, and pleaoag to tke Blind bj eontoaat with the roBgh aad 
gigantic Item aiid braaoh fh>ia whiofa the; spring." 

Dr, Torrej, of New York, baa reeentlj had an opportnntl^ of eoturtliig the circlea in a 
complete radioa of the bimk of the (amoae &aeqnraa exhibited at Mew Tork, and he ftnda 
that tb^ ar« ooe tbooaand one Inmdred and twentj in number. Fna the data AuBiahed by 
Dr. IWrey, we And that <m &e radini eiitrined— 

Kr«t IM olralea oeenpr a breadb ef,._ 
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There are one thoneand one hundred and twenty otrelea In a eemidiameter of one hundred 
and tlilrty-flTe tnohee, or eleren fiMt and three inchea. The &ota show that the tree laeka 
aboat three eentoriee of being Iialf aa eld aa It was Mid to be. Ite enomom ^e it owing 
niher to Ite oontinned n^d growth. 

Grafted CtLestnot-tnei. 

Taa CindnosU Qautle pnbliahea an intereating letttr tnm Ur. Meldm I. Kellogg to Uie 
nne-Qiowere' Aiaoeiattoii, dated Boideanx, Fiaaae, oa the enUlTatloa of tbe eheMant. 

"I hate beennmoh enrprleed in eeelng the great depwtdtnoe ifao poorer oiaiioe make npen 
llie large oheatnnt fbr their dailj fbod. It la enltiTated in this neighboi4MM>d in great abnn- 
dance fbr Udt pvrpoee. All cfeaeeeaae them moreor teae; tlie rich JiaTJeg Btan daily bronght 
BpcB thrir tablea aa deaaert, eithtr boiled or raaated. It ia oftcci made into a eonp, which ia 
iS^Hj eateeued. They are oo<Aed in a moUitade of w^a, and I know of nothing of a Atrl- 
naeeoOE natore which ia ao Tery ddieate and nonriahiBg. 

" Tlie marron, or large eheetnnt, la the prodooe of the wild oheetatnt aftw being engrafted, 
Tbe wiU tree, at three or four yeare of age, ii out iqnare off, eaj fiinr or Are feet b'om tlie 
gnmnd. The etgnp ia then eplit twlse. Theee splits interaect at ri^t angles at the oentoe 
of theatnmp. Tbere la then inserted <me geod-eiiMJ branch oftheeame tree In every eecliMi 
of the qtUti, making four branehee in each stnmp. Care ia always taken W make the bark 
of the braneliee and the bejrk of the stamp Join each other as oloedy *• poerible. The graft 
ia thtn (nrronnded witii el^ and tnoaa, taprermttbeontflowof theaap, and it aoaniely orer 
ftD* of sneeeaa. Tbe period nleeted in tbta climate for tUa <^eraaaa la the mmith of Fabm- 
>ry. The prodnoa of this graft ii nanally a fine, laige, hnenHfttlly nslnrnd marron, aboat 
the riie of onr bnoheyea. Tliey tie mngh more ddieate In tntore end fla*or than onr ewn 
wild idteatamt. Tfaey are nerer eaten wUhont being oeohed. The tiae is a very beantifBl 
tme^ being, thon^ not eo lii|^ as onn, nmeh more denae in foliage, and thadlng a larger 
^•oe of gronnd." 

Dnrsbilify ot, and Seuon fin Cutting, BhlpiTimber. 

Ths Hew Tork Hanfieal Haga^e fttmlahea the fbllowing dateil of an Intereating aeriee of 
esparimenla inatitated by James Jarda, Bsq., Inspeotor of llmbw fbr tbe United States 
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Oonmmait, &t Norfolk. The eip«riin«nt8 nen made under the direolion of the RaTj De- 
partment, with a view of detenniniDg the pioper time for entling limber, tnd the best tooda 
of omiiig it or Monring it fh>m diy-rot Theae are eonflned to the three prieciptl kinds of 
ah^tinber, vlt., live oak, white oak, and Tellow pine, and wiU be of inoalonlable benefit to 
the oaTal and meohanioal intersEti of the United Statee. When we remember that there ia 
ao taUe of ipeoifio srarity that ii at all reliable for an^ meridian in North America, and that 
OUT medianioi have been raatdng their oaloolationa from tablee of apeeifle graTity found in 
European worka, we ahall begin to approximate a ooneeption of ita Talue. A location in the 
timber dietriota of thia woeded oonntr; for prMtioal pnrpoaea will aatiafj the moat inoi*- 
duloog that little b knovn al>ont the prodnctiDna of the American foiwrt. 

The foUDwing ia the order of the experimeDtt followed bj Hr. Jarria ! On the IStfa of 
September he reeeired. In twelve-feet lengtha, the bntta of Urn treea of tire oak, and an 
eqoal number of while oak and jellow pine ; five of each kind were worked Bqnar« at the 
place where ont, and the remaining &Te were bronght round with the bark on. After Ouii 
arriTil, they were aabdirided into tfaree-feet lengths ; the aqoare pieoea wore from twelTs to 
fifteen inohes square; the round piecea in bark ftom twelie to fifteen inehee in diameter. 
The apedfio grant; of eaob piece wa* at ones obtained, and then the; were located aa fbllowa ; 
Four pieoea of the aqoared live oak, and four pieees of the round lire oak in bark, ware placed 
in tanks nnder ooTer, where were tolationB of comtint tublinuUt, abtm, eopptrat, and eoal tar, 
and the same number of white oak and jallow pine, amonnling in all to twen^-fonr pieeee 
of the varielieB of ibip-ttmber; one-half of whloh were square pieces, the other half ronnd 
and in bark. Theae live oak, white oak, and jellow pine pieeea were kept in the tank, anb- 
merged one month, at the ezpiratiou of which time the; were distributed aa fallowa — under 
cover in open air, planted as posts, and laid aa railroad lilli. There ia a sniiable number of 
the pieeee which have not been prepared, also under cover in open ur, planted aa poata, aod 
laid as railroad wlla. A proportion of Uie pieoes are square, and some round, and water- 
seasoned fbr sii months. After being removed troja tiie water, two faeeea are made of one, 
and one kept under oorer, the other in open air. The pieces which have not been in the 
BcdotioD are the teali>leoea ; and amuig theae pieoea Blr. Jarvis has fitted some together, 
wood and wood, exospt having between them laired paper coated with charcoal-duat A fbw 
;eare wiU prove, b; ocular demonstraUoB, wbioh of the solutions, substances, or water, will 
make timber most durable. The ]ueoes which have had no pr«parstlon on them, and are 
kept under carer, are weighed each mcnth, to obeerre the amount of Juiees or moisture lost 
b; evaporation in one month and in one Tear. The ol^eot in weighing or obtalDing the 
apedflc gravity each month in the ;ear is that he ma; be able to determine the beat time for 
outting ahip-timber, or whether it is of any material eonaequenoe ; and, b; testing the wri^t 
of the same kinds of timber, in oonnecticn with its durability, thus set this matter at rest 
The timber used Ibr theae eiparimeDts ia thns described : the live and white oak are of ei- 
oellent quality, and failed pnrpoaely, with a few exoeptionB, for theae eiperimenta. The 
yellow pine is not aa good as is used in the navy; its specific gravity will not prove the het 
The vary beet of yellow pine is not of the greatest dem£^. nteh-plne Is not aa good fbr 
decks or deck-frames as other flne-gruned pines fW>m the Sowth. The very beat yrilow pine 
timber ia that in which the even flnenees of the grain is eontiiined to the centre or pith of 
the tree. By careM obeerratioii, mnoh information that ia valuable may be obtained from 
(he table of specifle gravity: notwithslandlng the thickness of the bark of the ydlow pine, 
and ita ll^tnosa, (the specific gravis differing not materially fMm that of eork,) we find 
that the pine timber in bark weighs mnch tuore than the squara timber. Tlis, to the oaaual 
observer, vnmld hardly aetm potaiUe ; the man unacquainted with the nature of yellow jdna 
sap-wood would be likely to doabt the oorreotDeea of the table. But such is the nature of 
the exterior seating Immediatdy under flie bark of yellow pine, that we oannot And a mot« 
analogcua substance than tiiat of sponge ; ita retentive prepertiea are very aimilar, and the 
turpentine with which this sap-wood is saturated is Uie cause of Its Inereaaed apeuGo gravity 
above that of the squared timber, when covered with bark. The thinner the sap-wood, tlie 
less the specific gravity. There is an error in the prevailing oidnlon in relation to the dara- 
Inli^ of yellow pine timber. Our government has become a heavy stockholder In this pn- 
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vuling aiTOT, b; Mtiog an tha iappo^on that TtUow pine timber Teqnired ■ grMt Mnonnt 
of •eoaoDing. Tlie Mn««qaenM hu b««ii, that large tunbei^boiuea have been erected and 
Hied irith jeUow fint timber, and kept tor m»nj jean, and Then in a state of deoa; Iia*B 
■been naad both for neir reaaela and thoM ondorgoing repairs. Thii ia a great miitake ; an 
•quJ nombtr of moutha would have annrered a better porpow than aa manj jean, as ft 
regards the shrinkage of jrellow pint. Whan in pleoea of any Minridarable die, It ehrinks 
bat little when the reasel is in aetiTe serrioa ; and whMl OMd ai deok-plank, ahonld be mads 
narrow. The ootiTiationi of our jodgment lead us to this ooachision, that 70U0W pine 
roqnirea no seasoning to make It dnrable. The ebb and flow of "the turpentine is Chroagh 
the sap, aa tiie qwdfio gratltjr will show ; henoe we aaj that the capillary tube* of tha heart 
woald hare no more of tlie rerfnong property, if out at the proper season, than ie required 
tat (trtngth and to render it dnrable. There is another error in that of preparing yellow 
^ne tinibar in the woods, both fbr prlTate and for naral pnrpO0e> ; it being abeolately neoes- 
sary that the sap shonld be oKolnded. The timber shonld be ti^t Inriead of fom'-siiaBTe, 
thus in effect only taking off the sap, on aooonat of the rery beet of the timber being next 
to the aap ; this wonld enable the balldei to work oot watei^ways and all nmilar jrieces 
without cattdng in as (kr as the pith an the exposed side of the piece. The preeent manner 
tf cutting yellow pine timber is a reekleaa waste, the TCry beet parts of the tree being left 
in the woods. 

Inepecton meanre sqnare logs clear of sap, and the oonaeqnenoe is, thai a Tory imall 
three-cornered strip or vane of tap is left on the eomera ; whereas, if at the centre of the 
length of the log the tap were nmoted, and the log were measured as in other girth mea- 
sareinenta, the most talaable parts wonld be brought aa timber into the prirate and pablia 
yards ; and although it would be somewhat awkward at flrtt to reoeiTe timber in this manner, 
being aoeuslomod to the square log, yet the prioe per cubic fbot would aotnally be leet, and 
the timber-getter would saTs In labor what he paid in eiira hauling and height; and not 
only so, bnt he would get paid for all the timber be bought. The goTemmant would gaie 
thousands of dollars, bealdet having better pine timber, were the Kavy Department to hare 
yellow pine foreste at their command rather than timber-sheds Btored with pine timber, 
besides retaiiiing the life of the timber by not baring the turpentine drawn ftom the tree 
before it is worked into timber, as we hare already remarked. The most dense timber is 
BOt tha best or moat durable, becanae of the amount of turpentine It eo&tt^na ; it is often 
reDdered to near the bntt, in ootueqaenoe of tiie bee harlng been tapped while stuidtng. In 
order to draw off the turpentine. We would prefer the quality of pine we hare aUuded to 
in it* pristine state, without seaaoaing, for durability, prorided it were properly Tentilated 
when in the ship. With regard to the density of white oak, it may with strong propriety be 
asaumed that the quality is in the same ratio as the density; bat we shall discorer that the 
tables of epeciflc grarity do not fOmlsh an index for detamuning the best quality, inasmuch 
as they show the squared white oak timber, out iu December and May, to be the hesTiest 
whan cut, while at the same time that which was cut in January and July was of the best or 
better quality. In order to detect this supposed discrepancy, let ns follow Qie subject Ikr- 
ther : the timber in bark will show that onr first conclusions were oorreot, inasmuch as the 
timber cut in July is of the greatest densi^, and that out in January differs but a trifle tron 
that cut in December; heooe, we are ineritably brought to the threahold of this oondiulon, 
that no table of spaoifle gnti^ for white oak timber is reliable for determining the quality, 
tulesB its weight can be shown in the bark. The leason of tUe dlsorepaiuiy between round 
and square timtwr in its denm^ is found in the tbot that the taxtnre at the grain of some 
bees is better adapted for reedfing the Jaioea than other* ttaron^nt the entire tRUurerse 
section, while others reoeiTe tha supply ohiafly throagh the sap. This latter kind Is the beet 
quality, and, as a oonsequenoe, is likely to prore ths most durable, aa well as being the 
strongest. Th«« may, howerar, be exceptions eren to this a* a general rule. With regard 
to the speoiSo grarity of the lire oak, as shown by tha tables, we clearly dlscoTer that the 
lap-wood is lighter than the heart, inasmuch as the bark beii^ thin, eould soaraely reduce 
the weight as mooh as shown by the tablet. The tables will not warrant this eonclosian of 
white oak, inasmnoh as we And that which was cut in March waa hearier in bark than rrtien 
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aqiursd; but altlioiigh the up of live oik kod white oak La Imb dnnlila Ihtk tht hMrt, UI« 
gvaeraU-j received with the heart and bb merchentabU tiMiber. 

The lasting property of live oak aonmsts ohitdly in itibeingderoldof that add jmeewhiek 
wUte oak onttaina. Bat thia ia not all; the whole of the eapiUarj tube* teen to be mu- 
pletetj coated and filled with a greuy, glntiaaiu mbelanoe that la not foond in tba itf, 
which is doabtleaa the reaaon whj the sap ia not Hndered equally dnrsUe. This anbetasM 
m^ be brDoghContfiiTBnalyiatioD by steaming: it takaa ateam qnite a* well, if not b«tt«, 
than Tdtow pine. The monthly taUes of apeoiCo gravity of the green tree tkuniahing ua, m 
th^ do, a baaia of (daabtleea) the moat letiahle aeries of axperimeata vrm undwtaken in 
this or any otiuir coontry, will, we tiiinlt, be euuaiaed with iotereat by meohaiiiss, and par- 
tionlarly thoae whoae bneiDOW it ia to oae tha three kinds of liinbar of which they t«k» oog- 
niiaaoe. In addition to the monthly tablea, Mr. Jarria haa fiiraiahed ns with (he Bieaa 
apetuAo grarity as maile np of twelve monAa, and oanied th* whole ont into ponnda and 
onneea avoirdnpoia. 



^leifie Gravity nf TviOttr frah from ilw Forat, none of vhieh vku felled morg than ten iof 
b^ore tit Specijie Qravity wot abtained. 



HoDtli kaad. 



^ecUogrnTl^. 



SBptmubcrlS-M. l-m^n 10 

October 16 I173i=T3 S 

NoremberlS IIBS — TS 14 

DeoenberU...-. MSe — Tl 3 

January 16 1-lSl — Tl 10 

Fabraaryli IITS^TS 6 

Match U. „. 1-187 ~.T4 6 

Awilli 1-19S~7* S 

Hay 16 1-182 — T3 U 

JuielG 1-I64_n S 

Jnly IS 1-I48~n 13 

AngDitia I'lTS — !3 8 



...1-M!- 
„. 1.173- 
NovembOTlS..... 1-2T1» 

Dec«mber 1B...«. 1-283 = 

Jannary IS „ 1-183— ' 

febnurylS 1'2U — 

MoroblS 1.-2B1 — 



Honlh tUlid. BpedOo gnnitj. 

Beptember IS -«GO^&B S 

October IS -BS7^S3 G 

NoTcmbcr 16 -S«S_61 1 

Dweisbar lt...» 1-018 — 68 10 

J^nouy 15 1-01S*«83 7 

Febniurr IS 1-011 — «3 t 

MinfalB 1-«T0— «7 T 

AprillS „..„I-01S— S3 6 

UajlS 1-021 <=«3 13 

JnoelS 1-OOS — ei 13 

JolyU 1-189 — 08 I 

Acgnit IS 1-061 — eS U 



Month lUlad. 



Bpjdtk F a r l ty . 



y IS... 



1-267 — 78 g 



SBthMML 



l^acUsgr^TltT. 

Septamber IS I-OSr- M IS 

OMober 1» l-OSS — SB 13 

«aTemborlS 1-0S8 — SB 2 

December 15 1-0B3 — fl7 11 

Junw7 16 1-W8 — «S » 

Pebnarr IS l-0«« — dB 10 

1-OU — 05 1 
1-071 — 08 IB 
1-IOt — «fi U 

Jnu 16 1-03S — S4 8 

July IS 1-123 — : 

AnpiitlS... " — ■ 



iS'.i 



= B7 10 



September 1S...„ -B28 — Sill 

October IS '784 — i7 H 

NDTemberlS •777—18 

Daooubar 15.._.. -TS6-<47 13 

Juinary 15 -813 — SI ~ 

Febrtiary IS -799 — 49 

March It. -783— 48 U 

April 16 -706 — 49 

Hay 16 -744 — 4« 

Jane IS -rgS — 49 

Jnly 16 -761— UU 

AoguatlS -773 — 



September It.,. 



V It... 



Ncrember 15„.. -B53~ 

December 16 -t39 — 

Jumary is -Mt— 

Febriury 15....... -871 — 

HarchlS -S8I- 

Apriiis _ -ees^i 

H^IB.. ■f«3- 

Jane It -606- 

Jnljli -B5S- 



rt It... 



-t4 T 
■■•t U 

-B3 13 

-se IS 



Too Xai^ Shad»4zee> IqjDriona. 

Hon. Mb. Dioxnaov, an extansiTe ftnnn of Stenbtn eonn^, New YoA, haa NeeaQy •!• 
vaaced the idea (aays the Rtual New Yorker) &at no Jknaer ean ^fbrd to ksep shfcdu ftali 
eUevhere than by the wayaide, and hardly there. Mr. D. oarriiB on a onaiber of tamm, 
upon wbtoh, by great expfOie and labor, be has saved a large nnmbar of the flneatehad»4reM; 
tniC he li now enttlng ttien down, fbr he fbrma for profl^ and eanitot let them atwad. Aa 
iDjnry tbey do to a orop In taking up the moiatnre fat wmu ^atuee wound, and leaving the 
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grmriiif plmot to fhniish, or M best attain but a atintal growlli, is least in importujce irith 
him. It is mniiil; in their effect In fottening cattle tlut his tree* ba*« beoome bo abnoiiooB 
k hie e7es, and ire fUlin^ at the hands of the axe-man. ' 

Hr. D. hae t«o fields, of 80 aeree each, as nearl; alike in the autnmt and quality of pat- 
ton tlie7 hrniah as two lots well oan be, where he alleges he has hj Tepeat«d and Taried ex- 
periments tested the damaging effect of shade. His mode has been to select a snffieieat nom- 
b«r of cattle of as nearly eqnal qnalltj as posnble tor each 1M, and in the fitll, when be oame 
to draw for the market, he has inTariablj Ibnnd that -while &■ open lot (tamUhed a goodly 
nttmber in snitaUe condition for the first draft, it was not till the second or tiiird dnwing 
ttat any conld be fonnd in the requisite oondition as to flesh in the shaded. He has also, by 
•otoal weighing, foond a difference of 16 ponnds per hewl increase a month in favoi of open 
fields ; and trtn that, other things being equal, a lot or steen will gun as much in an open 
Add in^ur montha of Hummer as they will in five months in a field where they bare access 
to shade. The cattle in the flr«t iasCtuice feed at all boars of Uie day upon diy and fattening 
grass, instead of standing nnder the trees, as in the seoond Instanoe, imtil driren ont by 
hanger, and filling themselTes only in the morning and erening with wet and flashy tixx]. 
And therefore it Is tb«t be ovmot afford to keep hi* trees, and Is hewing them down. 

WBterin^ TnnqilaiLted Tree*. 

Thi foHoiring saggestions rejecting the watering of transplanted troM, an commnnioated 
to (he HorticnlturUt by Thomas Meehan, of Gcrmantown, Pa. : — 

That a plant most have a certain amotint of moiatnre to enable It to Htc, la wall known to 
«Tery one ; and that this moistom most be absorbed through the inalramentalily of the flbrcs 
or cnujl rootlets. Is a no less widely-di s seminated fact When a tree i* " tcsU HfaifwAof — 
tfaat is, has been growing tor some time in a |JTen dtoation — the rootbts [ueroe the soil,' so 
that they are in a manner enoased by it. In this aitaation, how ea^ it is for them to draw in 
thisz required rappliea of lUHatarel The commnniution between than and the soil is un- 
broken, and moistore paases from one to the otber by a procees neariy akin to capiUaiy 
Sttraotioii. How important, then, that aoil thrown in round roots at transplanting should t» 
Inely pnlTerixed, and that oTsiy means shoold be taken to induce it to enter eyery "hole 
and comer!" But with the gnateat possible oars, this can neTcr Iwdone to a perfect degrecL 
The soil will still hare an opportunity to BBlc,-~thSit is, will be filled with large vi spaces, — 
and whatever roots may be in these cSTities or air spaoes will either get dried op or injured. 
It is a good plan, and one whioh, in critioal oases, I hsTe ofton employed to adTantage, to fill 
op the bole intended for the tree with wat«t, tbrowing in soil enoogh to make it of the con- 
nt«ncy of thin mortar, into which the tree is put, and the remaining stdl drawn in without 
trw"P'"g or pressure of any kind. A tree so planted will nerer reqwre waterlog afterwards i 
bnt it will require other treatment, which will be yet ootioed before the end of this oh^ter. 

Sorfaoe-water ahonld nerer be i^iplied to a transplanted tree in the manoer osoally giTen, 
tat the following reasons: BTery me knows that there are oerttun substances which do not 
absorb heat readily, and which are termed good non-amduetori ; and others wUeh are soon 
heated, or conductor: Wood is a tolerably good non-conduotor, because it will not become 
as readily heated as iron ; while brick is a better conductor of heat than clay or other soil, 
becaose it sooner Ijecomes warmed through. A large dod of earth also becomes heated 
thnragh in much quicker time than the same bulk of toil would hsTO done in a well-pul- 
Tniied etate. This absorption of heat would not, perhaps, be of so noch couseqaence to the 
plant were it not for the increased impetus it giires to evaporation. A lai^e clod of soil not 
only soon hiaU through, but soon iria through \ it it a btlUr condtietor (Aon pvjveriad toil. 
It is obiioiu, then, that a soil Is in a good condition to retain moisture about the roots of 
■awly-Cranaplanted trees whan it is as hr remored from a clotty condition at possible. But 
inter, when frequently and fordbly applied to the surftee, tends to harden it, and renders it 
Hahle to "bake" by a Tory little sun; tlitT^/ore, enr&oe-watering should, if possible^ be 
STtnded, as, indeed, should erery thing liable to produce tbis effect on soils. 

The qneation now oeoon. That if abeehasnot been watored at transplanting In the mas- 
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ner tbore described, and if it ii CTidentl; mifering, or Ukal; to suffer, for mot of Bolattm, 
how U it to be applied, except throngh the enrf^T The mode it tltlH: Dnm ewtf the 
soil team around the item of the tree with » ipade or hoe ontU the roote are nearly reaelM^ 
and io BBch manoer as to form a basiii around it; SU in water to the brim. Anhrar oreo 
afterwards, when the iratai has soaked tharoagUy away, draw back the dry sidl foming tha 
brim of the basiii te its former poritioi], as lightly and without preaenre a* posDbl*. It ii all 
the water it will reqnirB that season, if properly performed. And now that we baTe BMU our 
trees well planted, and those that need it afterwards well watered, how ehall we proceed to 
aid the soil in retaining the moisture supplied to it t Simply by keeping Uie snrfaee well 
pultrtriied, and in the best condition of a non-«onductor that we o*a bring it into ; but it it 
necessary not to miatake what pnlTeriiation meani. St&rwg or "loosening up" a loil is Ml 
pnlveriiing it, thongh often supposed to be. It is, however, the first step towards it. In 
faming, the plmi stin iqi the soil ; the niltr, or harrow, pnlTerisea. The hot and the spaii 
are the gardener's plow; hii/xl form his roller, or clod-emaher. The operstiens of flow- 
ing and rolling, and of looseniog and presung, in gardening ahonld alw^s go together; and, 
in rdatian to treeiplanting, wheneter a soil ia getting hard, or in a "eakey" condition, it 
should not only be hoed or stirred up, bnt, as soon as the loosened soil baa become a Utile 
dry, it should be pressed with the f^t and crushed to atoms. 

This is the whole eeoret of the bnsinesa Qet the soil once well eneased round the roots — < 
once well watered — and all that is necessary afterwards ia to keep the snrfkoe soil wall pal- 
veriied; that is, its little atoms well dtrided, in perftot <&>si; if yonirill; and Ibare will Ml- 
dom be a fkilnre, if the tree be healthy o^erwiae. 



The Tunarind-trM in Tii^inia. 

William U. Siholeton, Esq., of Winchester, oommnnioates the following to the Comnds- 
rioner of Patents : — 

" Of all the omamental treea propagated among ng, either fbretgn or natlTe, there Is none, 
In my judgment, more deelrable than the tamarind. Its growth is rapid, its fbim symmetri- 
cal, its foliage beautiftilty delicate, and ft Is sltogether highly omanental ; beddes, it is p«i^ 
fectly free from blight, as well as from Uie depredations of inseota. If onltiTated on out 
Western prairies, It would donbtleu form a Taluable acqulsiliDn, 

■■ From the growth of some tamarind-seeds which I obtained at a eonfeetioneT's shop some 
eight yean rince, I bare s'tree standing in my yard eighteen inches in oircamferenae. The 
past season it perfected lla f>nif, which in quality was equally as good as that imported. 
The seed may be sown In drills, about fbnr tnohes apart, and oorered from two to three 
inches deep wifli light, rich soiL They may be sown rither in the &I1 or spring. If 
In the latter, they should be exposed to the weather during Qie winter prerious, in order diat 
they may be acted on by the frost When grown to a height of three or fbur feet, the young 
trees may be toansplanted to the rites iriiere thsy are permanently to remain." 

On tiie Tftppisg of the Sngar-Kaple. 

In the spring of 1850, the following experiments were made under the direeUo]i.of the 
Agricultural Socie^ of Bratleboro', Vermont; — 

A committee, eonusdng of three persona, was appointed to ascertain by actual experiment 
the proper siie and depth of the bore in tapping the sugar-maple. They aoeordingly pro- 
ceeded to test this qneation in the most thorough manner, osing all rises of bits, flrom half an 
inch to an inch and a half in diameter, each making his experiment independently of the 
others 1 and the result of all was that no difference could be perceived, the half-inch giving ss 
much s^> as any other. Eaeh one also tapped soTeral frees, setting two buckets to a tee, 
vith a ringle spile to each, but bored to different depths, fhim one to three and a half 
InchM; and the tesolta in this case were, in eTeiy instance when the weather was snffioiently 
warm to thaw the tree throngh, that the flow of sap was In proportion to the depth of lMi«i 
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•Qd to make the nuUer more oertuo, on dMpening thi ihallair bora aabseqaantlj, thoj 
unmedutaJj oTertook the othen in qnuktity. Theie aiperimeuti irere r«pe»ted in 18S1 bj 
■ difierent oonunittee, with the suse general rasnltB. 

It thus appears that an apertare half an inch in diameter ii almost equally as effeutiTe as 
oae of double Its eiie ; but, Id the one oaee, the wound readily heala over by the growth of 
the same season ; in the other, tlK growth of Mreral HaMU will hwdly oloee the would, 
endangering the ligor and health of the tree. 

On Uie FUnting of &eat. 

Thc foUowing mggettions, telatiTe to the planting of trees, and the most appropriate 
time for effecting the same, are oommimicated to the Germantown Telegraph b? Thomas 
Meehan:— 

Our readers will not, donbtless, constder tiie assertion m istj ori^al, that of the nmne- 
mu trees annnally planted, great nnmbets die; bnt I am not so sure that thej wonld not 
attribnte the deaths to Tery opposite oanses. Tet the facts of tbe "DuUioiii of oasee" lie in 
a natdieU. I wiH explain. At the ontaet, let it not be forgotten, that to the roots of plants 
small rootlets or Jlbre* are attached, and Uiat all fluids fbr the support of the plant bare to 
be chiefly reo^Ted throi^ these flbree. When a tree is transplanted, many of the flbree 
are broken off or damaged, and, if it has nerer been transplanted befbre, mart of the Gbree 
being at the aids of the [oinoipal roots, &r away ftom the base of Ibe tree, wfU be left io 
the groond, and very tbw oome away witb it. K the opentioa is perfonned late in the 
spring, the bndsbnrst and tiieleatea nnrald; they ask for moiatnn, and if the &ees haTean 
abnndanoe of fibres, they get a fair eapply ; if they hare ftow or none, they wither and wilt, 
and no matter how carefolly planted, no natter how oarefolly proned, molofaed, or watered 
afterwards, nothing bnt Tery extraordinary skill indeed oan saTe them. 

This is speaking of trees generally. Some trees hsTe rery spongy wood, in which moisture 
is stored or MenmaUled; on this raoistare they oan svbeiBt till the tree has had time to firm 
new fibres. To this class belong the ailanthns, panlownis, oatslpa, some poplars, and wil- 
lows. Others have half-fleshy roots, and oati draw a small anmmt of mtnstnre from Aete 
for a time. The horse-chestnnt, ash, lindens, many maples, and some erergreens are of 
this kind. These do not suffer so oertainly from the want of fibres as the m^ority of trees, 
comprising the nnmerons varieties of o^ hiokory, bimh, beeoh, ohestuDt, fto. How, as the 
roots of a tree are contiDnally forming fibres, except when actoally enTeloped in fhuen 
soil, it directly follows that the longer time we giTS a tree before the bnrating of its bods, in 
which to eatablish itself after transplanting, the better able win it be to meet Che demands 
of tbe foliage for moistnTa when the warm weather comes ; and this brings me at onoe to the 
pith of tbe antgect — the adBonlagi of aulumn planting. A tree planted as soon alter the tUl 
of the leaf as pesuble will begin to form flbree at onoe, and coBUoae to do so till spring 
calls the foliage into action, when the roots will be able to meet any ordinary demand made 
on them ; at any rate, it has a better chance than the same tree would have if planted in the 
spring. 

I do not deny that spring planting has many fkroraUe points of Tiev. In my recent 
work on trees, I hare freely granted this ; and I would here even go so fkr with its advocates 
as to admit that. In mum «aH* and In tkdfid hand; trees oan be made to do better wlieii 
planted earty in spring than in the Ml ; but, as a gmeral ml* and in gmerat lumJ*,MiA for 
the reasons I have given, antomn it the safest, and, in many oases, th« only tats &me in 
which to remove trees. 

HotM oa the Oraitea. 

Bt Srr. JoHX Bacbmak, D.D., of Charlnton, Bonth Carolina. 

So much confusion baa been prodnoed by applying the same common names to grasses of 

different species, that the sgricnltorist, Id sending fbr seeds designated by the oommon name, 

has often introduced nther those that were of no vahie, or ww« already found' growing in 
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his omt ficldi or in the Immsdiite neighbortiood. To botanista the toieatifli] nuna ia tn 
infallible ^oide, vsi it would be well if the farmer oonld appl; the Bnglisb oune, irha« we 
luve one, to the graases for which the nune wu intended, and to render himself ^"''■■r 
'with the different epedea, in ordei tc be guarded against impoeition or error. 

Ihe followlag an the apeoifie namea of graasea in naaal onldTatioa in America, •> also 
of aoue of thoM whioh ma; be enltiTated wiUi aoiae proafact of saceeM, but wUoh require to 
be better tested by fatore culture: — 

1. Mtdicago latwa: the Laceme. — A native of Europe. Thia is a deep-rooted peremoal 
plant, sending up nnmerong tall, clorer-like shoots. In the lower oountij of Carolijia It 
Buoceeds b«tler than the red olorer, being better adapted on acoonnt of its tap-root to soT' 
Tire the effects of drought. The objections to it are, that it reqmrea an addiUonal aeason to 
bring it to maturity, and frequently dies out in spoU. In Europe, a fleld of Lucerne may 
be annually mowed or pastured for ught or ten years. 

2. Mc£eagD nuKuIoAt.'' Spotted Mediok. — This is the species cnltiTatad in this country •• 
yellow clover. It is not Talued in Borope *a a grass worthy of cnltiTation, but seems to 
SQCoeed better in onr Southern aonntry. 

8. Medicago falaita : Tellow Looeme; Swiss Lnoema. — This ipedee is a coarser and men* 
hardy plant than either of the species mentiotied abore. I obMrted It producing a good 
yield in some of the sandy soils of Switierland. 

4. I\i/i4ium pralaut: Common Bed CloTor. — lu all olay soils, mors eepedally in lands 
contuning oalcaraona matter, clorer can be easily raised. The application of gypsmn seema 
essential to its successftil cnltam. For paatnrage and reeoscitadou of poor landa, thie ia 
unoug the most valuable of all onr grastea. It should be remarked that some varieties of 
red clover, of the same spacies, are perennial; others are biennial, or, at farthest, last only 
three or four years. 

fi. Trifolium r^au: Vhite or Dutch Gover. — This is a much smaller Bpeoies, and is not 
used as hay, bat in good sails forms a valuable pasture. There are f fly-nine species of 
clover described by botanists ; a very small number of these are onitivated, the rest era 
regarded as osproductlTe. 

6. PhUum pratmei Timothy arass; Herds Otsm; Cat'* tail Qraas, &o.— This is a moot 
Taloable perennial grass, requiring moist ground. 

7. AlopteutTupratam: Foxtail Orass. — Sometimes mistaken for timothy gcasi, irtuch it 
much resembles. A large portion of tbe hay-grase of the Middle States ia of this speeiM, 
which, although having smaller heads than the timothy, U nearly of equal value. 

8. Poa pratentii; Smooth-stalkod Meadow Qrasa. — In Eentoo^, it is called Kentucky 
bine grass. It is a valnable graas, and soDoeeds far better in Keutuclcy, the valleyi in the 
Tirginian mountains, and In New Tcrk and Pennsylvania, than it does in any part of Europe 

9. I'ta amprett*: Compreseed-stallied Meadow Qrass; Blae Grass of England. — It is (!ar 
inbrior to the other, the Poapraterai*. 

10. i)aciyiit glonuraim Orchard Qrasi of America; Cocksfoot of England. — TIus ia ft 
valuable grass, and prodnoes an abundant yield. Ha habit of groirth is tof^, and it apreadi 
very litUe in the ground. It is better adapted to the Middle States than to onr Sontluan 
eovntry. It is a native of Europe. 

11. £oIeM JoMtM.- Meadow Soft Orasi i Woolly Soft Qrasa; 7orksUM Fog.— This is the 
qwrieg that has on aeveral oooauons been sent from the West, and ooltiTatad at the SontJi, 
wider the name of mitalceat grass. This and a Uadred ipedes, Halau moUit, are both 
natives of Europe. The latter species is posseased of no proper^ to reeonunend it for eul- 
tivation. The former apeciea yields more abundantly, but on acoonnt of its Woolly, soft, and 
■pongy nature, is not much relished by cattle, and is not ganerally made Into hay. 

12. AgnMU wi^o™.— Red Top. 

18. Agmta ttoton^tra: White Top Boonet Orass. 

These two ipedM afford tc the agriontturist in Europe and the Horthern Btatea of A 
,MnM of the meet important ol^jeota of cultivation, both for paetntage and meadowa. 
li. Digilaria mtiffumalu; Ciab Qrasa. 
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16. Slauiiu Indlea! Crowfoot Qi«s8. 

The s««da of tlieae two tp«eiei of siuinal graetee wm Drig^mLU}' imported team India, but 
hkTfl beoome nstoTKliied, md aooeeed ver; well in our cUmate. The former comet earlier 
than the erowfeot. The latter a more snocnlent, and reqoireB e rich end moist eoil. Both 
■re good gnutes, end make eicellent haf. The gromid, howerer, requireE to be anniisUj 
plowed and manured. 

16. S^/miu FtryiMMtu.- Lime Gran ; Wild Rye. — This, u well aa two oOier naKye specie*, 
ts perennial, and i« a winter gnea, bat doee not make a permanent paatnre. 

17. Fmnutlim Igplieidttmn Egyptian UilleL — This it one of the most productive of all 
our grauea, and can be oot three or foor times in the season, if proper care be ifaed to cat 
it above the jraoU. In the ricinit; of Charleston, B. C, it is eztenslTelf onltiTated •• 
green fodder. 

18. Sorghvm Ao/qpoiM.- Panialed HiUet; Means Qraas A natiTe of Nnbia, Syria, and 

Qreeoe. It possesses nunj properties of a good grass, is deep-rooted, grows rapidly, Is 
reliehed by cattle in its green state, and can be made into good hay. 

19. Lolium pertmu! Bye GN«bs; Lolium Italieumi Italian Bye Qrass. — These two speoiBB 
are cnltivated in Europs, the latter in the Soath of France and Italy with great snocess. 
It is perennial, and espedally adapted to a dry, sandy soil. It is sown in the antnnm, at the 
rate of 16 lU. to tie acre, the seed harrowed in. 

20. Lttnia orytoHet; Itioe Orsas. — This is a most prednctive grass, and is fonnd in all 
the swampy places where there are nuining streams in onr Southern country. It can be cot 
seTeral times daring the summer, and its hay is equal to timothy. It wiU, howerer, only 
floorish in swampy plaoes, partly inundated. 

21. Spartma glabra: Salt Marsh Grass. — The salt marsh is cut in its green state as food 
(br hoTsea and neat-oattie, and may be eonverted into hay. It4 saline properties render It a 
&«orit« food for homs. It grows only in muddy plaoes orerflowed by salt water. 

22. Bolau polggimum; Guinea Grass. — This producea an abundant orop of green food. 
It is eitensiTely used in Cuba, Jamaica, and other West India Islands. It produces seeds 
is the vicinity of Cbarlestoo, S. C, but the roots are usually killed in winter. 

2S. Ctmlochioa brteiariitala: Horn Grass; Feaone Grass. — I have not seen this grass cul- 
tiiated. It is a native of a soil and climate somewhat similar to our own, and merits our 
attention from the high encomiums bestowed upon it. 

24. Si^aipata! Lewis Grass; Musqnit Grass. — The term musqnit or moskeet is applied 
both to trees and grasses in Texas. Ssrersl shrubby, dwarfish species of Acacia and 
Mimosa are called mnskeet-trees. Their tufts of rich grasses are called muskeet grass. A 
fHend sent to me the seeds of what he supposed muskeet grass, gathered in several loealities, 
which, when planted, proved to be three distinct spedes of grass, one of whloh was HoUm 
laaattu. At the recent meeting at Columbia of agrlonlturists of the South, I was favored. 
Uirougb the secretary, with specimens of what he supposed to be the produotive Westam 
gross called muskeet. I can scarcely doubt but the true species has at last been discovered. 
It has been cultivated in Florida and HissiBBippi with the most favorable reBults. It proves 
to be a Slipa, and diffraing widely from any of the seeds originally ssnt as those of the 
muskeet grass. 

Spedmena of this grass were found in the herbarium of Bie celebrated traveller Lewis, 
who. In the expedition witli Clark, obtained them on the banks of the Missouri, and were 
described by Pursh under the name of Stipa janeea. It was sabBequeotly found and de- 
scribed by Nuttall, who obtained It on the prairies of the West Both botanists had mistaken 
It foe the Stipa jujAta of Europe. The latter, moreover, adds, "Not a rin^e iqwcies of this 
genus is useful in agriculture." I have a sanguine hope tfaat the very spedea he was 
desoriblng may yet prove a valuable acquisition to the agricnlture of the South. The 
species beinK different from that of S. juntea, with wluch I have care^illy compared it 
required a specific name, and I had g^ven It the name of 8. Leteitm, when I was informed 
by the eminent botanist, Mr. Gray, that it had been named by Trinios as Stipa ipala, which 
it must retain. As we have so often been perplexed by the name muskeet, I propose, as its 
English name, that of Lewis's Grass. 
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26. T^ipntaat dadyloiin: Oanu Qrssa.^-This ia % -nrj prodnetJTe, bat a ratliet eoaiM 
grasB. It requiTM to b« cut when ita leaTea ore TOnng anil tendor. 

!S. Digilaria dae^toit: Binnodft OrsM. — This species prodnces, BhoTt gran, not fit tot 
moiriDg, but it afforda good paatoiage far oattls and sheep, and is a someirhat inferior anb- 
sdtnte far the bine grass. 

27. The MiimesotA lUoe: Zitania a^uatka. — This specieB has do idlnltf with the trac 
riee, which beloaga to a geniu widel; remoTed, notwithstanding its oommon name. It b 
more nearly allied to the oat, alUiongh it differs eren widriy from that. It is not ooly fmnd 
in MiuDesota, bnt aboonds on all the shores of the Northern and Western lakes and liTCn^ 
end aleo grows in k11 the Atlantic States. It ripens irregnlarly, and drops its leed tt the 
sligbtest tooch. The gr^ln is mnoll, and the hall rei; iidhesiTe. It ia donbtfol vheQMr it 
can QTST be bronght into sncoessfiil cnltiTation. — Southern AyrietMaralut. 

Grasut £» Lawn*. 

Tbb extreme beauty, eTenness, and TeWety aoftne!B of EngUsh lawns have been the theme 
of admiration of all travellers thningh the United Kingdom. In oor landscape gardratng 
these lawna are the models we striTe to equal, no arrangement of trees and shmbbery, and 
etherwise pietnresqne location of bnildings, producing the proper effect without a well-set, 
compact, and even sod of green grass. It is but itldom, in tliis oonntry, a lawn or grass- 
plot, rither large or small, is to be seen what it ought to be and what it way be. The difler- 
ence in this partloolar between here and England is partlall; owing to her more moist and 
hnmid climate ; bnt more to other caosea we shall now advert to, and first and moat eepecially 
the detenninatdon in this oonntry Co do every thing taat. We do not take the tJme, and will 
not incur the eipente, in our agricnltoral and hortieoltural operations, aa wdl as in other 
branches of business, to do things well, bat only wish to do them soon. In England, the for- 
mation of a good lawn, intended to be permanently Itud down to grass, is Considered an 
eipeoBive operation, and one requiring the greatest sbilL The snbsoil ia first. If tt requires 
it, thoroughly drained, and the surface made entirely level. SnbsDil, or trench-plowing, is 
of couree adopted, to gosrd agajnat the effect of dron^t, and the greatest care taken during 
Che process of levelling and preparing to give it a nniform foundation at a nnlform depth; 
particalarly fb mnke Che upper six Incbes everywhere the same, and of a uniform atractore 
of good garden soil. In this way they avoid the uneven spots, hills, and hollows which so 
disflgnre onr own lawns, and make a variety of tints In diSerent parts. 
A mistake is often made here, in having the soil too poor to produce a constant and luxu- 
*- riant growth of grass, levelling b«ng often done with the earth out of the cellar of the bnild- 
ing just erected. We wonld recommend, after plowing to the depth of ten to twelve inches, 
if the soil is thin, tt dionld be covered with a plentiftil coat of good bam-yard manure, to be 
plowed down to the depth of five inches, and the surface afterwards covered with good 
Eurflce soil at least a couple of inches, to aerve as a recipient eeed-bed for the joung grass- 
Much of the outlay may be reduced, where circomatancea admit of taking off, previonaly to 
laying down the lawn, a crop of potatoes or other roots, which have the eff^t of making flie 
ioil mellow and friable. Prerious to seeding, all stones must of course be picked off, and 
the harrow pasaed over repeatedly, to pntveriie all lumps and reduce all inequalities. 

The fkll of the year is decidedly preferable for faming a lawn, and it ia a great advantage 
to sow, at the same time witb the grass-seed, a small quantity of rye, whut, or oats, (br pm- 
tection during' the winter and sncoeeding spring, bat which must be mowed, off when dx or 
eight inches high, to avoid any interference with the growth of the grasses. 

The quantity of graas^eed used to the acre for lavm purposes is mnoh greater in England 
than many persona seem willing to incur the expenee of here. Out of dz different mix (ores 
of lawn grasa-aeed recommended for an acre by some En^iah authoritiee, we find not one to 
contain less than forty pounds. As there Is no use in more tbin enough, we would aay if the 
ground is properly prepared, and the above precautions attended to, twenty to twenty-five 
Iba. of seed are sufficient for an acre. 
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KieiMof gnM»-Hed tat ko AnnrickK lawn or pvk we hftTenTei; decided opinion aboat. 
Mid osD speak from eome eiperieDce. We would discard entirely all the crested "dogatul 
•TeB«a and feaeoe grasaea" of England, ai enlirclj onneeMMLry and oaelees here. The 
TBij bast quality of eompaot sod oan be obtained bj sowing eqaal parts b; weight of Pea 
pratauu, (green or bins grass,) TWfWniM rgieru, (while olorer,) and Lolian peraint, (rye 
grass.) We prtttr this to SI17 mixtore of other grasses. After bring once well set, it 
•honld be remembeted tliat a lawn can onl; be kt/rt beantiftil by repeated mowing, und oeca- 
doD^ top-dreasing, and cleaning with an EngUsh lawn rake, which are made eipceaslj fbr 
this purpoee. In Englaod they are alto regnlarly swept with a broom at stated periods. 

For goad nowny, an English riTsted-baok lawn scythe is also indispensable. — Ptnn. Arm 

Freparatioa of Onu Lutdi. 

Fum a report on "grass orops," snbmitted to the Farmers' Clab of Concord, Mua., we 
Bake the following eztisct reepectiiig the reclamation qf lands Intended for grass ; We 
wonld also say that it has been our eiperlenea in reclaming Tneadows and swamps, that to 
prodoee a large crop of good grass it is necessary that Uia land be well and thoroughly 
droned, and hare a good dreaeing of sand or gravel, or a large poitira of the same in the 
eompoet manure ^ipUed before and after seeding. Otherwise, hoWBTer well-manored, there 
will be a weakneas of the sbaw, which will oaose it to iUl and rot before it has time to grow 
to be a fall crop. 

We hate aleo examined the erope of grau grown on meadowi reclumed in Tariona ways, 
and in onr opinion the tao-conunon practice of bnming the entire top soil is a bod one. 
Althongfa the flrst crop will probably be good, the land and after-crop will be mnch larger 
and better withont the bnming than with it: bomiog leaving • tendency to moss and wild 
gntM. 

There are acres of tUs bnmt land In onr own town, Utat, after one or two seasons, hate 
ran back to wild grase, and which it will require nearly twice as much manure to keep in 
good condilloD than it wonld if it had been reoUimed in a different manner. 

On the CnltiTBtion of doTen and GraiMi at tlu Soath. 

Wi copy the following menonuida relatiTe to the coltiTation of the doTen and grasses at 
the Sonth, bom the addrees of Col. Isaac Croem, of Alabama, before the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of the slaTebolding States : The <^inion which has long and extensively preraJled, 
that elovers and the ardficial grasses are incompatible with a Souttiem climate, exerts a 
blighting influence on the ladnsb^ hopes of the South ; and no labor can be more usefally 
bestowed than in showing Its fallacy — none more gratxAil to the aspirations of the Boutbeni 
planter. The important question to be decided, then, is, Whether the oolliTation of cloven 
and the artificial grasses is piactioabte in a Soathem climate! If this question shall be affirm- 
atively estalilished, al>eervation and experience will indicate tiie most eoitable varieties j 
and beeidee, it will assure a basis for ftitare improvement and prosper!^ without limit or eikd. 
From the result of numerons and varied experiments made in different sections, we have no 
donbt that red clover will flonrish at the South as well as at the NorUi, by the use of car- 
bonate and sulphate of lime, and other proper means, in a soil naturally or artiflcially good; 
that this plant is not so mnch dependent, In fact, npon climate as opon a suitable soil and 
proper food. 

Twenty-Bve years ago the same erroneons opinion we are cotabatting flkrther South pre- 
vailed in Virginia, that clover would not ghiw in the light, sandy, acid soils of the tide-water 
distriota of tiiat State. This error has long dnoe been exploded, and by the nse of marl and 
gypsom red clover is now extensively and profitably grown there. The aonseqnence has been 
an entire revolution in thedr agiiculture. Coming fiulher Bouth, it has, during the same 
period, been fbund both practicable and profitable, where the proper means have been used, 
to grow clover on the alluvial toils of North Carolina similar In thrir textnre and compovliiw 
to tlioM of Virginia, jnst described. 
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It la known to 1i»Te be«ii Uie opinion of the lato Hr. Poimett, tliftt if the rioe-knda of Sonth 
Carolina were luffidentJj drained and proleotod from the inflaenoe of salt water, maoj <tf the 
artificial grasees would grow well on them, and cguble the rioe-plauter not onlj to ««oare an 
abnotlant snpply of the best hay, but to adopt a rotatioD of arops, as in Italy, by whiah his 
lands wonld be ameliorated and bis oropa of rice ioaieaeed. In Boath Carolina, Mr. Calhonn, 
of PendletDD, Mr. Bazon, of the Abbeville disb^et, and Ur. Snmner, of the Newberry district, 
have all grown oIotst with great and uniform soeoeas. Going fiuiber Sontli, Hr- Croom 
■tatee that ba has for the last ten years oaltiTated clover in the eanehrake or lime land of 
Marengo coonly, Alabama, a few minntes north of 82 degrew, with.eTery anooeas which oonld 
be reasonably de^red. 

CoL C. farther states, that it has afforded an abnndant snpply of granng for stock ot eisrj 
kind, fattening ho^, sheep, mares and colts, horses not at work, beef-oattle, obItm, and goats, 
from March to Norember, and a good deal of grating daring the other months. Hay ooold 
be made if de^red. It is graied regoWly from Febmaiy to NoTember, and irregolMdy at 
other times. Daring the period of regular granng, stock of erery kind will keep fat wilhoot 
au; other food, and nothing is given to them except a little com (0 the hogB, to ka^> then 
gentle and obedient to the call of tbe herdsmao. The land as yet has shows no dispoeitian 
to clover-sickneeB, nor waa the crop cTsr muoh finer than daring tbe paat «ntani«r, altho*^ 
there waa no rain on it from the let April to tbe 1st July, except, perhaps, oat or two -nrj 
di^t showers. Althongh it eaonot be doabted that moist sammers are most faiorvible to its 
perfect derelopment, yet when it has become well rooted in a deep, rich subsoil, it ia leaa 
aJTected by the inflaenee of eon and air than tua^y other of our most Taloable plants. It baa 
often attained to the height of four feet. 

We have often expressed the opinion, and still muntain it, that when oloter is ■nooeaafally 
grown, it is a tti more Tslaable crop at the South than at the North. Tbe teasons are, that 
tmng a tuenni^ plant, it requires renewing erery third year. Tliis renewing is often, if not 
always, necessary in a Northern climate, bnt nerer at the Sonth, «a fkr as oor uperieKs 
goes. The volonteer plants preeerre a good stand. Again: during some six months of the 
year the Northern soils are froien op or oorered with snow, while at the South, during much 
the largest portion of this time, clover grows finely. We know of other plasters in the same 
oonnty who have engaged in the clover oaltare, and who are pleased with their Bneeeas and 
prospects, ' 

More might be said in ita behalf and more proof addneed, bat we bctieve that anffident 
proof haa been presented to show not only the inappreciable value of clover to Southern faos- 
bandry, bat, besides, its adaption to a Southern climate ; and that ita growth, in tanlh, is not 
BO mneh dependent on climate u on the mechanical and ohemioal cbaractars of the ec^L 

In the Southern States there is a large quantity of sandy, add lands, resting wpon deep 
sobsoils of the same oharaeter. These oannot be reoommended for the ouldvalion of oIoTer. 
We do not wish, however, lo disparage these lands, for they are easily cultivated, and wen 
adapted lo some of our most vahiaUe crops, and may be rapidly improved by the fleld-pea, 
which has aptly been ealled "Southern elover." Tbe grasses are not deep-rooted like &e 
clovers, and cannot, therefore, bear ao well the tnHnence of a hot son; bnt when sownos 
good si^la, with the neoessary shade, they flourish in the oentral distrtots of the ooUm-gnnr- 
ing region, and will probably do so in the aouthem portion of it Bine, orchard, herds, wd 
timothy grasses, are ooltivsted ezlendvely in the mote elevated bells of the Sontheni Slalis, 
and to some extent in the middle diatricls. In the more southern and eastern portions, atto, 
experiments sufficient to lest the practicability of their snccesefol growth have already been 

The South, however, possesses treasores in her native grassea whloh she has not yet learned 
to appreciate. If proper attention were beetowed mi these, the value realiud would asteidA 
na. Aa an iUnstration, a gentleman of Antauga coubty, Ala., told us, a few weeks ago, that 
from 20 sores of creek-bottom land he had the present year saved 10 tons of aeiUMi, iweec 
Gisb-grass hay, which would serve his pnrposes as well aa the Northern hay, fbr irtwA list 
he had to pay $8G to {40 per ton by the time it reached his stable door. 
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I hays in loms instanoea iue<tUus grass for haj; bat mj piincipa] objeotiaD to it is the 
diffioo]^ vith irhich it is onred fbr mowing swaj or sbLcking, as tho esse m&j be- 
lt thoBld be Mldfld, th»t tbe soil b«st adapted for this gcBBs is a liah olaTc; loam reitiDg 
on Ihnertone. On Uiin soils, espeoiallf on baid-pan olajB, it will not thrive. — Bdt. Oka Cult. 
Ilaliam Bye GraM. — At a Ut« meettug of tke London or Csntral Parmera' Clnb, the salgeat 
of diBoassion was " The ColtiTation d Italian "B-yt (Jraas." From tlie report of the Temark^ 
made on this snltjeot we laleet the following items of informatiDii, as those most like!; to 
proT* of aome valne or interest to Anerioao farmers : — 

Italian r;e grass has been known to SritiBh agiienltare for newl; a qnarter of a ceatiu7, 
the Orat importatiot) of seed haTlng taken place in 1881, or twuitf-foor jears ago. In that 
jear, one hundred nod ssTent; bushels of it were shipped troa Hambnri^ and sold in Eng- 
land at two gninea* (¥10) per bmbeL ' The import* have inoreasad jear \tj year, reaahi^ 
to about thlrt;-ftTe thotuand boshels in 186t, by one firm, and Cbe pries is now aboat $1.60 
pra bnshel. Othra- baden haia alee imported largely, aad thus it appaara certain that 
the cnltiiatioii of thi« grass is increasing Tsry rapidly. A seedaman, who sold .only 
twemty-flve boshels in 1840, sold this last year sereii htmdied bnshels. The ose of the 
•eed is not now eonSnsd to a few of the more entarprlBing onltiTatma: "it is general, 
and errajbody sows It." The plant hat fully efltablislied itg elaim* in the opinion of all 
who have tried it. 

Italian rye gnu* prefers tlie »dhaei*a elaaa of soils — loanu and olays ; but it does well 
•ten on sandy soils. When town by Itsslf, from three to fonr bnehels ef eeed are osed to an 
acie ; when sown with a mtitaie of permanent grass, ei(^t or ten ponndt per aora it an 
ample share. Italian rye grass and Alsihe eloTsr make together a Tory heaTy orop. The 
lead imparted from Lombardy is better than that of Brititfa growth. Any one proposing to 
Oj it, should nsa eTery preoaation to seonre the best seed. Those who water this plant in- 
dnstrionsly, lunally get three good eattings in a year. It pTee early spiing feed, and lasti 
till quite Ute in aQtumn. As watering seems so essential to the growth of this Tariety of 
grau, it might b« taried in Mm ooontry with most hope of snooass on meadow* or lands 
whicb eonld be flooded, by damming up the ditches or otherwise after eaoh catting, 
Takinn the teeliiBany of those who have not need liquid mannrea, it seems indisputable 
that this desoripdon of gnus is admirably adapted for dairy purposes and for growing 
stock of every kind. For hay, it it not unusual to sow it with red cicvet. — Aim York 
Coanby QttOitiKan. 

The aboTo is ens autluni^ respecting the Tilue of this grass. Other agrionltnTal journal* 
express Teiy diffeteal opinions; and by aome the Italian rye grass is desoribed at ezoeed- 
iogly Injnriona to graas-laads. 

Ike late Judge Buel, in treating of the seretal varietiee of this kind of grass, thus write* — 
" The Italian varied gives the largest produce, and were it hardy enough to withstand Qua 
eoM of our winters, wonld no doubt became a Taloabls ocqaisition to onr husbandry." 

It is, we beltcre, generally agreed that thus fbr in the United States the attempt to cnlti- 
Tate this speoieei^ grass b** been attended with indifferent snooeas. Much of this may per- 
bapa be attributed to errors in tMfttOMnt. ICi repatAtian in England is eilensiTe and weU- 
estabUshad, Mid the b**t seed m^ be imported into this oouutiy for less than $2 per 
bushel.— £Jibir i/ Fiar-Bvck. 

" The only person," *^a tb* "American Agricnltaralisl," " we are acquainted with who 
baa grown the rye grass in the United States, and bat eipresaed hie approbaUon of it, is Mr. 
Aleop, of Uiddletowu, GonneeCiouL, Prom all we oan hear of it, however, it is little supe- 
rior, for early sprijtg pasture, to the common rye of America, or beardless wheat. 

■* Maf gratt Is eatirely distinat from rgt gran. The former it a perennial, comee forward 
early in the spring, growa rapidly till Jaly, and yields an abundant aftermath. It requires 
» rich soil and deep tilth. Nortii of forty degree* of latitude, it should be sown in ths spring, 
and like any other grass-seed. It may ooeupy the ground entirely alone, or be sown with 
otber grass seeds or clover. If sown elone, it require* two bushels of seed per acre ; but 
to get a first-rate stand and thickly cover the ground, three bushels would be better. The 
coft in New York is $8 per bushel for pure, well cleaned imported seed. 
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Tzifidinn ioatnuitam, or Cnsuou dorei. 

A amaT Donbw of the ■< TnnMOtioni of th« HighluidAgrioiiltonlSod«^of Seotiftad" 
Mataiiu s priie eiaaj (tbr iihiok ft gold mediJ yn» ftwudMl) by Jmaiei Fnlton, reapeding 
thu Dew alorer. From hit Berenl trula irith it during tkree or four yews, it >iiriiiiii to pog- 
•ea* wme eitrkordiiuury properties, whicii will make U exoeedloi;!; tftlnabla. Hia seriea of 
ezperimenti oommenoed in 1862, aai were nine in number, extending down to quite a re- 
««nt period. Froa them be eetebli«hee Ui« tMt that the eriOBOneloTer flowen over n long 
period of ite growth ; tlwt ite rapid and laznriant TOgetatiao ie haidlj aqnallod bj any otiur 
^ant, eoaing fbrward to the eoTthe in tan or twelTe weeki aflor btia^ town ; that its fio- 
dMt to th« aoN i* rvj large, end it anewen oapitall; to preoede a erop of wheal, both hj 
Ita meehanioal effect on the eial, and from ite alleged power of eolleoling nitrogen. In eae 
of the experimMits, the wheat aflor the orinuoo olorn waa ODo-thiid heaTler tiian alter tat- 
■ipa, other oiroanutanoea being eimilar ; and it ia thought it will bo qnite pouibla to grow 
it in Bnglaud as an intormodiate or stolen erop between a wheat aad toniip orop, provided 
it oan Im got into the ground bj the middle or before the end vt AngnaL la tba Aist ^- 
pfoiisont, the aeedwas aown on the 12th of H^; and on the ITth, the blade began to mtptai 
above ground; and on the SBd, the learea wen A1II7 deTel<^wd. On the Slat of An(aat, 
(eame tOMon,) ooo aqnaie wa« ont from tbtM aoparate parte of the field, tho aTorage WMghl 
<tf whioh (green Cram the aoythe) gave righteon and a half tone to the imperial ami aamn 
of the plania meaanring fbnr feet three and a half Inohea la he^t The Sowaring ob»- 
HODoed bjr the end of Jnne, when the h«i^t of the planta waa tromi deven to thirteen 
In^ee, and it matured seeda by tbo 1st of B^tember. When in fall bloom, the field was an 
ot^eet of atrildiig boaaty, preaonling to the eye an unbroken iheet of Marlet. It appeared 
M be an eapecial faTorita with beee ; on looking at it on a fine d^ in Jolj, it was diffienit 
to fix on a mjif^ plant that had not many of them wpon it. 

In the third ezperimeiil, the erimsou eloTor waa sown on the 17lh of July, after a t)r«f of 
polatosi bad been taken off. It oame up on the third day, and grew ao rapidly as to eorer 
tike ground in an incredibly abort time. The wugbt of the orc^ waa taken on the 17th of 
October, three mootha after the data of aowing, and waa fomid to weigh twa&ly-ona aui a 
half tone to the imperial aora. 

Among other phmomena in the third experiment waa notioed ite extraordinary power of 
reaiating froel, free radiation, and a remarkable enoonlent oonditiDn, whieh may aooannt tot 
tho Bnrpriung wm^t of the crop. Ita radiating powera, to whioh ita immonity from the 
effeota of the froat ware probably doe, were Tery eonapionona in dowy wd tMs^y m4»Binga 
In the former, the clorer waa bent down by the depoelt of dew, whioh waa mooh keaTitr 
than on other plant*, and in the latter it waa ao dwaoty oorwed with hoar as to ai^Mar like 
a tUl of uiow. 

QrauM Bad Gnu CnltiTatiotL 
Yaiiu 0/ Orchard Orau at tlu Wi§t.—A correspondent of the " Ohio Cnltlnlor" gtvaa Oe 
following memoranda reapeoting the Talne of ths "orohard graaa." He eaya — In 1820^ ^W*" 
diaaed a peck of this graaa-eeed in New Tork, and oanied it fWm thenoe to Whealing in <^r 
$addlAagi. In the foUowing spring, I sowed it in Tsriona plaoe* on my farm, bat moitly m 
siMp banks and woodlands, where the underbrush had been taken out. In every plaee 
where it waa sown at that time it atill retalna ita primitiTe luxoiianoa. It starts to giow 
TS>7 early in theapring, and grows faster than any other graaa, and austainaitaalf better m 
drought than any, with the eicoption of oloTor; and I oan ftirther add to these exo^eiuics 
the fact that tt bears fi>» action of the froat better than all other grasses, with the exo^tioa 
of tha English apeor grass. Hy woodland pastaro* are turfed oW eqaal to a tiaaoUiy msa- 
dow, and at the same lime it ia shaded to so extent tha* would preolode alt otlMr gramea 
from making the attempt to grow. There are botdering on the <Ma Siver thouaanda and 
eren hundreds of tbonMnda of aorea of land so sloep that ordinary p«saea will not gi**>, 
md if bown will not sustain themselves ; whsreaa the orchard gnus-seed would tbriv* Inxa- 
riantly, and sustain ita hidd an indefinite time. 
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" Bm7 gnaa makw » gnperior Um ; bat U miut ba ent otUai, othenriM it grawa np too 
MM80. Treqnaotl; ant, it baaunea fine, and u^ea a aoftar, thioker, and more Telvety tnrf 
Umd an^ otiier grua ve h&Te jet aean ooltiTatad in tlie Unitad Statef." 

For haj, neitlier i^ nor lye graaa la equal to timoth; or rod-top ; Uie; groir too omna, 
and beaona too diy and woody. 

Besoli GnuM. 

Two <nrietiaa of graaaea, adaptad to preTont aneroaohmeBt of tlia aaa npon tlia coasts, 
haTS baen lUatribntad, during the past year, bj the Patent Offioo — tlu toa-read, {Armuto 
■rowTM,) whiah afforda a large amonnt of aaoohanne natter, compared with tlie prodooa of 
other gnwsea ; and the upright aealyma groaa, (Sfywnu a iuuuba , ) namsd trDm ita oprigfat, 
aloae apike, alao affiirdlng a remarkable qnan^tj of ■aeohariue matter, aTcragtng one-tiiird 
(f ita weight. Tb« latter hu heooe aoquired the name of the '■ Bridah sogar-oane," aad 
mat reader bay reiy nntrltioiu, paitioolarlj when eat Into ebalF and mixed with grun and 
Mmmon hay. Biperimenta have, howerer, prored that the aea-reod la unworthy of onltiTa- 
lieB aa fbod for oattla oat of the inflnenee of the aalt apray; and the lame remark ia abont 
•qoally true in respeat to the npriglit aealyme gnwa. Bat where the two graaaea are aown 
together in their natural plaoe of growth, they prore of gre^t ntiHty, raiaing a barrier 
against the enoroaohmenlc of tht ocean the moat effectual and dnrable. The amndo are- 
naiia ia appUed likewise to aereral econMnical pnrpoeas, such aa the making of hata, mats, 
r^ea, &o. 

These grassaa ahonld be planted on andi parto of ovr eoaala •• nay be threatened or be 
nJTaring from eneroaehmenta of the sea, and npon aandbanks liable to ohangea and abradoo. 

On tliB Prodaetian of Outta FenihA. 

Ub. JtNia MoTurr, who !a now tniTolUng in Bnmatra and the a^Jaeent islands, conunnnt- 
eates to Hooker's Jonmal of Botany the following information respeoting the prodaotioD of 
Sntta percha. H* says : Of the original article Toty amall qaantitiei are now brought to 
SiDgapore ; it haa beoome a mannhotnred aabBtanie. A Tsat Taria^ of gum, at Tariona 
prioea, from three to thirty dollars a picol, is brought in by the natires. Sonke of these are 
deep red, some quite white, and many of them are haidly ooherent, breaking and emmHing 
between the fingers. These are ent and broken np, and cleared from scrapa of bark and wood 
which are generally fonnd among them ; they are tlien boiled in an iron pan with coooannt-oU. 
and atirred until thoroughly amalgamated; (his mixture ia allowed to oool ag^n, when it ia 
broken up and reboiled with nore oil, aometimeo a« often as fbnr timea, or until the mass 
aequirea a oert^ tanaei^. The good Outta p«nA«, slieed into thin ahaiinga, is then added 
ia greater or lees proportion, aocording to the qaaH^ of the baaia, and (ha whole well nuiad. 
The Chinese who do this are Tory skilful, and manage to prodnoe term a great TuHety of gums 
a vary uniform artiole, — wonderfWly so, when it in ooneidered that the gum is bought by the 
merehante In very smell quantitiee at a time, aa the natiTea bring It in. 

Tb^e teems to be a great mystery about the Outta pareha treea ; I was in the heart of 
their country, and yet oould get nobody to show me a slDgle tree. I think the faot is, that 
they have all been long ago <rat down within any reasonable <fiatanee of the settlamenta. I 
saw large quantitieB of the gum, thengh none of the beet quality on the lodragiri. I think I 
ean distingnish at least Bfo sorts, which are probably the prodnoe of different trees, or rather 
tre etaaaee of gums, for perhaps the spedes are many more, and yet, thou^ I offered great 
indne«ments, I eonld not get aren a leaf. 

Otm Benfamin. — The Oum Benjamin, another great staple Inre, I saw oolleeted ; the to«ee 
■re about eighteen inches in diameter, with small, low bnttraeaea to the roots ; theae are not^ed 
with a chopper, and prodnoe the onfinary quaUty of the drug ; the beat, of a li^t buff-oolor 
and dense anbstance, is procured from woonds iu the uneOTored large roota, and the oomsMU 
<wF«ot Benjamin, la jnoenred from the trunk of the free ; the oil of the seeds ia laloed aa an 
a^lication Io^mIIs ; it is ptobaUy of little nse. 

Twen^-two different plants are now regislorwd aa yielding Outta peicha. Tfaaaa are udw 
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KOuniDAlioD. An tii« flg trilM jitAd a kind of Oatte pcrohb. ApierMo wK— itrfiir nd 
mootber Bpocies — oonunon in IoHm — giTe a, pua like it. The lap of the ModdBi^tree ia im 
•nd wbitc, and eqnnl in ill things to Qntta peroha. The Injqiiwatad Mp or jniM of the eat 
tiTBted Artooarpni (bread-ftnit] and the Lala-&«e <rf Ceylon, giTe tntwtitatae for Caaatahoaa 
or Qatta pareho. The Qvtta Oux/r can be mode to riTal Qotta perelw. Atd^ia gigoHtta of 
the Weet Indies gliss a sort of Gntta perolia, and the tree aboiindi thei«. 



On tiie O«nnliiatio& <d Seeds, 

Taa following praetioal ebeerratioiw on the germination of aeeda is ovBumuuMted te llM 
EorUonltiuaUBt, by Thomas Meelian, of Philadelphia ; — 

There are probably few branches of hmrtioolture so ill niwlwstood as the maDagement rf 
seeds. A package of uede maj be plaoed in the haiida of two mwi, divided between each, 
and sawn bj eauh in bis peculiar way i and irtiile one snooeeds in niaiog plaati, the othv 
tailB. Sometimee the indivldaal who loeoeeds in raiMBg Mme partionlar loed one eeaaen, will 
hintsMf fail in aoother, titongh to all appearaoDee the seed wai gathered, pvwMred, and treated 
exactly in the same manner. There is one elasi of aaedt wbioh preserve thur ritali^ to irra- 
gnlu periods without any extraordinary interventioa. The seeda of tha oDcumber and indaa 
wilt keep freali so long, that gardcmere eay the longer they are kept, (ha better they an; 
whieh, if tnie, would render them of rsnarkable value by "the end of the world." K«T«r- 
thdeas, they certainly will keep fresh a great many years. The tnmip, the ^^'^n. or la4y- 
dipper, and the parsley are instuicea of aaay ritaU^, thoogh of a few yean lees than the 
gourd tribe ; while the onion, spinaoh, or lettooa will seldom germinate orer ona year. In 
all these cases, their preserration ia owing to tiieir not being in a position to admit of the !■•• 
chanioal action of heat and moisture in preparing their integameatB, or ontM ooverings, Uk 
the chemloal actiDn of Iba elenwnla oondnciTe to geraination. 

It will be Bofflaleot here to remain that the vitality of seeds is enttiely d^andaal on his 
relative pontion of heat and moisture, ficnitt seeds require mot* moiature than othcn to 
tempt them b> germinate ; others muat be indulged with more heat than water, in coiiqiariatai: 
bat eTe>7 kind cf seed requires its own due proportion of each. Seeds of many plant*, as 
the water-lilies, will only grow in. water ; and of these, some, as the Velaria, must have an 
accompanying degree of heat of over 70°, while oar yellow pood-lily will geniuuate at 55". 
Other plants, as the balsam, thunbe^^ globe amaranthus, bk, will readily grow in eompara- 
tirdy dry soiL 

An examination of the prinoipleB OMMwned in goneioatloD teaohsa ns that in preaurisg Ihs 
vHaBtj of seeds, or in aeedaiatiiig thur germination, a great part of our attealioii haa to h« 
direet«d to their outer coverings. Seeds can not lose their vitality while these remain parfM, 
while they will be in a oonditioo to vegetate whenevar this eovoing is pr^ared to admit 
moisture. The different results in the eiperienoe of different parties in (ha time required t^ 
certain seeds to grow, is entirely dependent on this. If A.pi«aerve his seed during the wi«|w 
BO that the husk becomes hard and bony, while B. guai^ hia trota moh a oontingenoy, tha 
Utter will arrive at much more speedy results than tha fonner. Let na take an eiampla : the 
sugar-maple will do. A. gathers his at the fall of the leaf| preaMTAS it in a dry seed-roam, 
BOWS it in the spring, and it does not oome op till twelve months afterwards. Bat B. gMhera 
it at the same time, puts it in the gmnnd at cnca, and geta flue plants the next season ; or, he 
gathers his seeds by Vit tni af Aitgial, saves them in a oool rotmi till firing, sows them, and 
then gets plants also "rif^t«way,"indtheroasa getting ahead of his neigbbor. "ButwheM 
ia the difference ?" Simply, tiiatB. never allows his seeds to get hard. He places them in the 
ground to keep their ehells soft ; or, to the same end, he gathers them, not bafora their em- 
bryoe are fully formed, but before their coats have beoome indurated, and adds to his piof n 
tion by keeping than oool till sown. This is a simple exparimsot, which any one may iMt flv 
bimaelf. 

In Bucoeasfkilly raising seed, there is more in this gathering of then before they are what 
is popularly called quite ripe, than one is at first diq)osed to admit. I waa mlny years ago 
struck by this, throng accident On a visit to a friend, he pointed oat what h« then nuasi 
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dered extnmriy nre, ft most bamtifiil doable onnge AMobu muigokL H; ftiend wiihod 
to beep it to hinself, — he wonld giya no seed, bnt ha preseDted me with a flower. When thii 
flower had &ded, uid wm cast aside, «e^nf the seed looked blsok And good, I BSiTed thMn, 
•nd at the next spriag's sowing I sowed them it the same time with the yellow, whiob we had. 
They appeared sei«ral dsjs before the others. Simple u this wu, it led me bi ponder on 
what we gardeners bad always held Ineiplieable — namelj, (hat m aowiog hawthom-eeeds 
some ahoold oome up in one year, iriiile, of the same sowli^, some should not appear tiU the 
secood or tlurd year ; and I haTe dnoe been led to the oonalndon, by many similar obserrft- 
tioni and eiperimeDts, that those wluoh oame np first were " greeun" whea gathered tlian 
those wUeh took a longer psrlod. 

80 mach for saTing seed whiah we wish to germinate readily. Bnt let it not be forgotten 
that, a we wish to preserre seed safe and sound to a remote period, the rersrae of thie must 
be aimed at; that is, the riper the e«ed oan be obtained, the better. Now, rapposing the seed 
«ome to hand dry and hard, perhaps fhtm eome fordgn oonntry, — pcvhaps old, or perhaps from 
h*Tlng beoi presnred only for a fsir months in an old ooat-poohet, seed-ohest, or some other 
dry, warm place, — bow are we (0 proceed T Still look to the softening of its shell. Sappoge, 
tot instance, we hare a barrel of peaoh-stoaea to sow at onoa some spring, which, perohtmoe, 
)ia*« been stowed away doling tiie whole winter in the dry store of some dealer. What shall 
tra do ; crock them t Tes, that may do, bat it la a ledioos operation ; eaa't afford bo much 
time ; can do fbr them in a better way than that. Lay them anywhere aaide thinly. To-dsy, 
with a watei^pot, poor boiling water on them ; ((^morrow, let them dry ; the next day, again 
poor boiling water oa them, as beftore. Sereral snooeesiTe days of this treatment will do. 
Another way is, to expose them anywhere (0 a heat of 100°, or thereabout, for a Uw hoois ; 
afterwards poor cold water on them ; then dry them again. Bepeat the operation a few times, 
and yoa may easily haye peacb-treee the eaiae year flrom stones sown in tbc spring. Thii 
mode of sottei^g aheUs is adapted to any kind of bard, bony seed. The heat expands the 
pores, the mtristnre enters, and the "motk ol a whole winter's freeiing is effected in a fbw days. 
Then are man; kinds of seeds whieb have not ezaoUy "shells" for protection, bnt wiiioh 
nererthelees get pretty hard coverings, ifonee allowed to get di;. Many of the storcnliaceons 
and legnminoos plants are of this description. I hare eean, of tiie former tribe, seeds of tlw 
hand-plaot {Cheinutemon plalanoidet) remain three years ptrfeotly aoond in a pot, reeisUng 
etery attempt of change of heat uid moistore to get U>em to germinate ; when a simple eoak- 
Ing In boiling water for a few hoars, on thur arrival tetaa Mszieo, and Ibr a ftow honrs before 
sowing, would probably haTO oaaeed them to sprii^ up in ae man; days. Boiling water ie 
very elBoadoas poored over each seeds, and left thereon a few hoars 1 or where there is mj 
objection to the nse of sach hot sssistanis, thoogh I have nerer foond it to hnrt any thing, the 
■eeda may be steeped for two or three days in cold water. I have raised VtrgUta UUeat from 
bMd nmI dry aeed in this manner in a f»w days, after being gatlMred ten months. Alkalies, 
acids, and various preparations have also been used with varioos sneceas in softening the in- 
teguments of seeds. I do not myself value any of these means maoh, believing, as I do, that 
a proper and jndiaions employment of heat and muatore is abondaiiUy auffioient tor evei^ 



Agrionltan in Libftii*. 

Fsi» the recent report made to the tiberian Government, reepeoling At condition of the 
model &rm and plantation in Qiat colony, we obtain the foUoiring infbrmatiraa : — 

There are now about five thoasand coffee-plants in the plantation, the oldest of whleh — 
namely, thoHC planted out in 1850-61 — are some of them seven fbet high, and the average 
height of that lot of plants five feet. 

The yoong plants now growing from the seed sown towards the end of the year are so nu- 
merous and so promising, that they will probably, at l^e very loweet estimate, flmilsb five 
thoasaad additional healthy plants, and it is, therefore, ttiAj presumed, that at the end of 
this year the plantation will contain ten thousand flourishing young ooSee-trees. 

The vines are now increased to twelve hundred plants. Thirty of the most forward plants, 
three yeue old, bore a erop in January and February of several hundred banchea. Theae 
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plmota wore proned ftt ikb Imtto' end of Uarch, and is tlw foUowiog Jolj Uttj irer« a 
loadad vitli abonC six bondrad bonokaB of grap**, man; of whioh vera Sue and targe. 
ainn»mnn-tT«j aiao pnimiaee irell, and ma; become Talnable bere as an article of ei 
From one nnall plant, introdooed in tB&0-61, we hare now boom health? roaog plants nised, 
and man; loore in prooen of propagati<m. The mango alao promises wall. In 1S50-61, a 
jooDg plant wae introdooed, about one Ibot in height II li now a splendid tree, npnrdB of 
twelxe feet in height The oliTee also grow most lunTiantlj. Thej were about a foot bi^ 
in 1351 ; and the largiM of them an now apwuds of ton feet ia htight At preaent, how- 
orer, thaj haTs not prodnoed anj Uoeeotns and frnit 

If BW Xode of Traiuplantiug: Trees. 

A HAcBiNi recsntly InTented In EagUnd b; Mr. Butow, and which i« highly commendei) 
by Engli^ aathorities, reeemblee the oommon tombrele for tbe oonTefanoe of large piecee of 
timber, with the esoeption tbat tie load ia oairiad in a pwpendicnlar positjon, and while in 
motion OBoillatea in the same manner as tiie siupended oaodlestiokB in the cabin of a ship, 
instead of hanging lioriiontalljr between tbe wheels. Four wheels of lai^ diameter mppcit 
an oblong itage formed of be^ns of timber slrongly knitted together. Two sets of these 
beams run lengthwise, paralld with each other, there bMBg an intenal of about two feet ^ 
inches in width between eaoh set These are firmly bound togetho' at each extremity bf 
another systam of beams resting on the ailetrea of eaoh pair of whods, bo that an opening 
of a rectangular paraUelt^ram shape is fonned in tbe centre of the ttaga. When U is pnr- 
posed to remote a tree, this framework is wheeled up to it, and the traosferse bers in tmat 
haling been temporarily detached, tbe tronk of the ta^e ia placed within the parallelopun. 
A square trench, or rather, tbur benches of equal length, and at right angles to eaoh oUmt, 
are then dog, beyond tbe limit of the roots, and of a depth corresponding to their width. 
When this is acaomptished, the tree is by degrees nndermiued, and strong planks of deal are, 
during the progress of that opBratioa, drives from benoh to trench, nndemeatb the mast of 
day which the; enclose. The heads of these planks have chains attached to them, and 
these again are oonnected with powerM jacks — screws acting on the same principle of oom- 
bination as the oommon patent corkscrew — placed on the Stage of the framework, and by th* 
agmu^ of these the whole mass is rtused abote the level of tbe earth's sor&oe, when the void 
occasioned by Its remoTal is filled op, and a m*.j made Srm for the paaaage of tbe hind^ 
wbeola across the chasm. A team of horses is next yoked to the machine, and these trane- 
port the tree to die site prepared for its reception, into whioh it is slowly lowered, and thna 
the operation is completed. 

Experimenti on tlie ESbot of DiAtnnt Kethodi of flowing on &» Ft»- 
dnotion of Wheat 

Tbb fidlowing experimental reaearehee on the eSbot of different metliods of sowing on lh« 
production of wheat has been oonununioated to the American Farmer by Tilgbman Qolda- 
borongh, Esq., of Etlcmboro', Maryland. Four diAMent netliade of saving wheat wv« 
adopted: — 1. in drills onaloTel anrfkoe; 2. in diOls on a ridged surfkoe, lengthwise (h« 
ridges; B. Ivoadcaat on a lersl surfkie; 4. broadcast in narrow ridges. Tbe fleld seleeted 
for the experiments was of about sixty acres, whiob in the fiTo-fleld rotation was that year 
in oloTSr of one year's growth, succeeding com. Sixteen breadths, of uxty feet each, and 
Tarying in length f^m six hundred and forty-three to mx hundred and eighty-two feet, oott- 
t»ining ui STOTage of abOQt nlne-tenths of an a(a«, were sown with wheat in eaoh of tha 
aboTO modes alternately. There were, therefore, four examples of eai^ method, thus aroid- 
ii^ as far as possible any errors arising from unequal fertility in tiie eoiL l^iere w«s no 
^ftUctttion of mamire or any fsrtQiring matter, fbr fear of Irregnlsrl^ in the quality tm 
tste of such application. All the land in fbnncr years had been dressed with shell-mari, 
and might b« oonsidered good land, bat not highly fertile. The wheat was of tte larie^- 
known as the goldeu-etraw or golden-flint, and was sown in drilUng at the rate of oat and 
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Hven-tsBths boihsla p«r msM, mml at the nta of two bluhdi to th» son, broMlMit. Soma 
tiiue pnrioua to Mwing, ths g>«ukd vh b»rr«wed utd rolled. 

For plot So. I there itm no ktldicloiul colUviitioii pnTioni to tlie drilUng. For No. 2 
like groomd wm plooglied into OTml-ehmped ridges bj ft three Aurow-plow, one-luU being 
BUkde into Tidgaa, five feet three inohet wide, (the width ef the drill,) and drilled with ikllUk* 
•ereo tinea or tnbee of the drill, end the other half wee made into tbnr-feet ridges b^ the 
Huue plow and drilled with five tinea, the two onter tinea being hooked up and <Josed. 
The drill* were nine inohea apart. No. 8 wm Mwed bj hand, iwr regnlkrij, npon the 
gronnd at left bj the last-named harrowing and roUint *oi wa« ploogbed in flat bj a three- 
furrow plough, in lands aiztj feet wide, for No. 4 the gronnd, sa left bj the lasl-namod 
harrowing and rolling, was marked or laid off into fonr-faet lands bj a small sin^e plow, 
after which the wheat was sowed by hand and plowed in b7 throwing the land into fooi^feet 
ridgee with a tbree-fnrrow plow, in which opeFktion the hinder plow was nm in the farrows 
made b; the aboTe-mentioned single plow, and therefore the wheat grew well into the twc~ 
rqws Bubdiriding the ridges. 

The ground being in Gne tilth, the broadcast wheat wai not hamwed or rolled after being 
plowed is. The drilled wheat oame np first b; soms di^s, and was greatly superior to the 
broadcast tbrDOghoot the whole period of growth; so mnoh so, that until the broadoast wheat 
hacanM high enongh to hide the gtoand, it disflgnred the appearance of the field, eTen when 
nawed from a oonsiderable distanoe. 

Throughout the winter and spring that drilled upon a level (orfaoe was superior to that 
drilled upon the ridges; and that drilled on five-feet ridges was superior to that on fbui-feet 
ridgee ; uid daring the winter and earlj spring, the drills that were near the tops of the 
ridges were red, and quite inferior to those on the aides and near Uie bottoms of the ridges. 

la ths oarrow bolt aboTo mentioned, the broadoast wheat was «olirel7 thrown oat and 
detlrojed bj frost, bat the drilled whea^ in the sane aarriTed the winter. 

In order to seonre oomplete aoouras; in keeping the different lots separate and diatinet, 
both in the harresting and threshing, tiiej ware not harrested undl all the other wheat in 
the field was out and shocked; and after the threshing of eaoh lot, the ground around the 
machine was swept clean, and the whole yield of eaeh lot was pat in a separate pile in the 
bam, where it remuned nndistntbed nntil it was &nned, meanued, and we^hed. 
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The differenoe In pTodust between the drilled and broadcast would probablj have been 
less, if the winter weather had not have been so nnusnallj serere, and if a hardier miety of 
•sleat than the Qale had bean naed, and also if there had been no land inolinad to heare out 
emlsaoed in the ground adeoted. But the ezpnments show elearljt Oiat drilling aa in No. 
1 IsTaaUy the most safe and rdiaUe mode; and it la fairlj to be inferred from them that in 
any eeason and io land of average qaalitj and deeoriptira, a Talnsble ezeese of prodaat nay 
be expected from drilled wheat orer breadoaat, of whioh Indeed I bad be«D entirely oon- 
Tlneed b; the experience of the praricus six years. In whioh the white btate-stem wheat was 
principally obierTed. 

As the paUieation of theae exparimaats may Indoee some fhnera to pnrehaaa wheat drills, 
I deem It proper to remark that Is rather eiteikdve obeerfathms I hare not aeen ao great a 
snpcnforitr of drilled wheat orer braadeast lAera the drill* were made cloaer than nine 
lAchea. The slopes of such drill ftirrowB are too steep, at least fbr this latitade, and there- 
|br« they fill ap eo rapidly by the action of r^n and fMat as to partially emether the wheat; 
md aa they beoome level, or neeriy so, by the end of winter, the wheat lose* the beitaflt of 
being in a forraw or traneh, a peaitloii wiuoh appears to ba of all othwa the moat genial t« 
Ha growth. 
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Sttdatg Tltiek or lAjM. — His following obwrratlaiii on sMdIag "tbick or Uud" are oran- 
mnnioated to one of the English Afrionltiml JonmaU, by Hmits. 'B.arAj & Son, seed- 
groven, Maiden, England; — 

" Bepeatod ezperimentB have proved that th« c^iabiUtiee of gndni of corn, whedur wheat, 
barley, or oata, ar« only tc ba known by planting eariy, thinly, and ain^y, and in order fof 
t]i« ftill deTolopment of Moh grain, whether on poor or rioh aaito, it roqnire* to be planted 
at leaM three fitet apw^ equate. Althoni^ the notion of planting at thi« extmne diol twee 
may be ridienled and piODOonoed illogioal by thiek Med«rs, yet we oontend that by judiciona 
management on good and well-prepared eoila, and fay planttng e«rly in September, each 
plant of wheat thna treated win invariably not thil to prodaoe fmr ttunuand-fc^: and half a 
pint of aelectod ieed Is thns mffieient to plant one acra, and, aa a natnral consequence, it ia 
of course quite poeaible to obtain a prodnco of fonr thonsand half-pinls — eqiul to tktrty-ODa 
bnahelB and one peck per aove — qoite eqaal to the aversgo yidd of the United Kingdom, thm 
tho oppoaite exfreme and oidinary practice of eowtng two bandied and fift^-aii half-piarte, 
or two bushels of aeed, and sometimes more, to the aors. Anomalona as thia may appear, 
yet It is eertidii, and deflea irrefragable eridenoe to-prore Uie oontrary, that while foar 
thoQiand-Aild is thus obtidnable from a h^^plnt of seed, not thirty-fold is nor can poanbly 
be obtained trata a fall crop of two hnndred and fifly-tLt: timet tfae qoantitr, by reason irf 
its extreme tUaknesa ; for, were It ao, tUrty times two bnshela woald be the average yield, 
Til., aiity boshels per acre. If onr agrionltiirail Mends will take the tronbte to plant or 
thin amall plobi of their wheat to about alx inohea fay twelve apart, or abont dghteen fdanta 
to the sqnare yard, (the distanoe we believe proper for obtaining the folleot oropa, ) tlufr 
expectations will be fully realised. Aa the aeaaon is now too tkr advanced to prove tke eor- 
rectaees of this atatement on wheat crope, we do bnat that aome unprqndiced himers wiD 
toko the Ironble to plant, tntneplant, or thin singly abont a rod at least of thcdr barley ta 
oat crops, in the middle of their fields, when it has been np abont a fbrtaight, and after- 
wards keep It dean by hoeing it deeply with a hack hoe ; tbeo all their doobt of the raoHn- 
ableness of this eipostolatian will be removed. — H»i»/ ^ Ami, Sttd-Grotttn, Jbite, 
Biflttiut. 

Cott of RaifflLg Wheat, Com, Sec. 

Mb. W. H. Johmsoh, of Oenevn, New Tork, publishes in the Journal of the New York 
State Agricnltoral Bode^ a detailed ttrm acoonnt, from whioh we gather the following inte- 
resting items reepeoting the ooat of different erop* the last seMon. The &im of Mr. J. oob- 
tuns 80 acres of tillablo land, divided into nine lots, numbered frMn ene tipwards, and acoa- 
rato aooonnt kept with eaoh. The soQ ia a dry loom, with a olay mbsoQ, pretty nnifurm 
throngbont the &rm. Each crop ia charged with the intereat on the value of the land pro- 
dodng it, and with all the labor and material naed in ih prodnotion. Of wheat, aix aerea 
were tows, the whole expenae was tl&2.40 ; the prodnet waa 126 boahsla, or 21 bnahela per 
acre; this makea itsoost per bnahela trifle ever SToeuts. But dednottag tiie valaa o(^ 
straw, estimated at $18, we make the ooat of the wheat but 88 oenta par bnaheL It was asld 
at 11.81, leaving a fUr mai^iin fbr profit at uther figote. Bnt at the price of wheftt ta 
many years past, the profit would have be«i UtUe or nothing. 

Ei(^t a«re8 of bariey coat $1«2.30, and prodaeed 284 bwbele, or 864 boahels per mtol II 
coat nearly 87 oenta, and sold for $1.00 per huahel. Thia prodooed a greatar per oobL af 
profit than the wheals aa we believe it generally baa for a series of year*. 

Ten aeree of com on clortr sod oeot $168.26. The prodsnt waa 410 fasAela of onm and 
SSO worth of oom-stalks. Ur. Johnson atatee the east of ntiaing the eotn at 87} ooata p« 
bnahcd ; hot if we dednot the velne of the stalks trom the whole expense^ it makea tba eoM 
of the ewm but 22{ Mt*t per bnah A 

Ten o«ws are kept i^mmi the hnn, yidding an average of 210 poands of batter e*^ Mr. 
J. eatimatee the prodnoe of ea^ Bow worth abont $54, and the ooat of keeping $23.S&. It 
«ost 12} oents per peond to make bntter on Elnwood Farm, and we think it eannot be seM 
for less anywhere with mnoh profit. His pork, killed at 9} montha old, fsd on milk aad lU- 
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tened with eon, cost 6 aenti p«r pound. The bnUiiM 0T«r txpvoM on the whole Uttm for 
iMt year wis $968.42. 

BIr. JohiiBon pnrcticea the following lyatem of rotation ; — 1. Com, to which ii applied all 
die imfbnaent«d manure he can get The next ipring It is sown with barle;, at the ntt« of 
2) bnshda of Bead to the acre ; then «own to wheat in the fall, with a top drasnng of fine 
manure of abont 6 loada to the aore. The following Bprisg it is sown with 8 quarto of oloyer- 
Beed and 4 quarts of tjmofliy, with one bushel of plaster per aore, when it is allowed to 
remain 8 years in grass. The ninal prodnot is 65 bnshels of oom, BO of bwley, and tnym 20 
to 80 of wheat per aore. The manure is all kept nnder ooTBr, and a regular system of nndar- 
dndi^g Is being sarried ont BunU JVno Yorker, 

Origin of the Wheat-Flant 

Bon onrions botanieal fkota have been recently laid before the Freneh Aoaden^ relatlre 
to tha tranj«tonaMlon of two gnMsa, ^XgOept mala and the .XfUapt Harvlaia. A gardener, 
M. E«prit Fabre, of Adge, in Franoe, has, without the aid of books, and by simple experi- 
ment, brought forward a capital fact showing the mutability of vegetable fonas. By eiperi- 
inentB, wbioh oocnpied seren years' time, he prored that the aboTS grasses were capatde of 
being the sonree of all or the greater part of onr species of wheat. He first sowed the seed 
of the i>»ata in the tkU of 1688. In 1839, the planU grew to a height of two feet, and ripened 
in the middle of Jn^. The ean here and there had one or two grains in them. The orop 
was Ato for one, and lite straw wm biittie and thin. In 1840, the seed of 18S9 produced 
ean more nmnenms, and genenlly each oontained a couple of gnins of an ^ipearanoe more 
like wheat. In 1841, the can were more like wheat, and each had tram two to three graine. 
The flgon of the plant was almoet like whe«t. In 184S, the fourth year of his experiments, 
(he progress was not so senaiUe as in the prerionB year. Many of the plants were attacked 
by msL The Btslks wen like ^jtt^. The ear gave two or throe grains each. Id 1S4S, 
the atftlks grew three feet Ugh. In each ear was two or three well-grown grains, and the 
straw was stronger. The figure of the plant was like wheat. In 1844, all of the ears were 
filled. In 1846, the seventh year, the plants had reached the condition of true wheat These 
experiments were made in an enelosore sorroanded by high walls. There was do grass 
inatda of it, and no grain r^sed near the spot. Id 1846, he Bowod this grain in a field broad- 
east, and condnued it for fbur years. In 1860, the straw was full straight, over two feet 
Ugh, and each ear oontuned two or three dozeD graiiu of perftat wheat Thus, s savage 
plant subjeet t« enllintHon, obanged Ita entire figure and aspects, and gradually awnmed 
a new character. 

Haw Xethod of I&omtiiiff tiie FroduM of Ha WIieat-Flant 

A>o?>o the reoent French tnrentions is one for "tnoreasiug the produce of autumu wheat," 
patented by Mr. D'Drele. The inventor grounds his discovery upon thefkct — positlTely aseer- 
ttdned " by study and repeated eiperiments" — that autumn wheat is not an annual, bat Men- 
nlal, like the beet-root and earrol class ; and be tiierefi>re prooeeds to devdop the aUeged 
Uenidal properties by a noral plan of planting and treatmeet for tiie Inorease of the produoe. 
The ground ts to be well manured, either before winter or at the b^nnii^ of spring, to 
neeive the seed between the 20th of April and the 10th of Hay, this time bting chosen to 
prevent the ehanoe of blossoming during the year. But the time of sawing may be advanced 
(hnayear to year; fbr if ft were not for the preeent degeneracy of the 'plant, it might oecnr 
now in March. Each gniia Is sown separately, allowing it a lai^ area of ground if the soil 
ii rieb, but diminishing aecordlng to its sterill^. It is depodted in rows in holes at regular 
distances, from 9} to S8} inches asunder in each direction, the boles in one row oppomte the 
■paces in the next Bseh hole is to eontaln ftoor or five gruna, 2( inchee asunder. When 
the plants have attained ahei^tof ftnrinidiei, allbutthe flneetonein eaeh p«up are pulled 
up, and this ringle one is then ItA for the harvest of tha cuoeeeding year. This ouilonapro- 
oesi Is Bt»ted to increase the prodtraa twy greatiy. 



THE TEAB-BOOE OF AOBICULTimB. 
Siofoorea Batatu, or tlt« New CIuilbm Potato. 

This anr poUto wu, asranl 
7«an bIiu>«, trwumiUed, along 
-with »thar naefol tad premiidng 
•griaoltiml pUnU, by M. dt 
MiMliKi^, iriio li oonsal tar 
FnnoB Bt tka port of 8b>ntf>»t, 
in NorthoTn Chin*. 1h« nun 
wUoh he beatowed apOD it wm 



It kaa b«Mi con^ered that JM-- 
eerta bataUt would not only ba n 
BtON popolar uid hmilUr, but ■ 
Bon appropriate ouns; aaaing 
that altbonljli tha plant maj m 
iti oripn ba jBpan««a, of ita eat 
liTation In tliat daik intarior w« 
know litarally nothing ; while iti 
onltore in tha nortfaem part* of 
China, and In Utilndsa aanmi- 
lated to onr own In point of eli- 
maie, bcdng a hot qnito aecaoHibla 
in all ita detaila, ought not to ba 
mbmergad nndar the nama that 
ataodatat it with th« ver; ^Lcla- 
■It* tanitorj of Japan. Tha 
plant, or rathBr tuber, is donU- 



field tnben, whioh in warn 
oountrios are mbstitDted far the 
potato; and the order ia acenaed 
of oombiaing with the farina- 
ceoni matter eiiBting in its tnben 
a preralent aeriditf, which is 
sometimes ctod pnrgsdT«. Sdll 
a few gienera are fonnd in t«mp«- 
rate oUmatae. Tet all thU U 
nothing. The Solaiiiim tuherotrnm, 
our enltirated potato itself, in, it 
ia wdl known, 4|tiite a poisonoBi 
^ani io a itate of natnra. Col- 
tor* maj raadily ameUonte all 
this aoiidi^ ; and, if we «an ere- 
W aU that has baia s^d in htor 
of the new importation, baa bx 
■on than done so. Certain it 
la, that it holds the sama p1»c« 
In the north of China, and If fotmd to eoaprise tlia same nDfatiliTe propertiee, as the potato in 
this ooanby. H. da Uantigny has slated that the Chineae at taking op tbe crop set aside all 
the smsUoT matt for aeed. It If well known that this is » praotloe now prefemd by oar 
market-gardenen to entting large potatosa into aeta, rfmpty beoanae tfaoy like a juicy att. 
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1 find the inmutiire taber moBt fkTormble for tbdr pnrpOM. TUs iaaolii fortiiDSl« in Uie 
« of the new potato, idiDitdDg, u we ah>U prseently learn, of its rapid and nnlimited pre* 
; for the ChiaaaB plaoe theec tuben firet in pits or treiKbM for preservatiOD, (and 
titer are sadd to keep tKt betUr than potatoes all the Tintar, ooTered with straw and a ceat- 
1^ of earth, never losing weight or derelofung uhaosliTB shoots,) and in spring, being laid 
out horiionCallj in beds of prepared mould, the7 speedilj germinate and send forth long, 
trailing stems, like those of the kidney bean. In dz weeks' time the stems attain six feet in 
length, and are planted oat afMsh and layered — that is, tbs plant it Wd lengthwise along a 
slight farrow on the top of a ridge, and all except its leaTei eoTered otst with eartJi. Imme- 
diately after rain it begins to take root, or In dry weather is watered nntil it gmwa j and in 
llfteen or twentr days it prodnoes taben, throwing oat at the same time long, trailing stems, 
which are, howerer, earafnllj preTented from taUng root and producing a second get of 
tubers to the prejodioe of the nuun crop, flometinies the shoots are simply pegged down, 
whhont remoral of the plant, oyer the sides of the ridge on whiob it grows, at interrals of Ax, 
or eight inches, and there striking root, throw oat tabers. By this means it is stated that im- 
mense qnantities of roots, of the siie of onr early kidn^ potatoes of the garden frame, are raised 
on eomparatiTely small pieee« of land. To obtain large-aiied tubers, small ones, or portions 
of large, are planted inridgeaat from ten to twelve iochee apart; and the plants being allowed 
to grow freely in antQlnn, the tubers thos attwn an aToiage weight of one pound and 
upwards. This is the plan whioh has been porsned at the Hussnm of France, the only place 
in Europe where the new plant has hitherto been enldrated. — Mart Lout E^rtn. 

This plant, says the writer of a paper eeut to the French Central Agricoltoral Society, may, 
by its Die, weight, and hardy oharacter, become exoeedingly ralnable in France, as it will 
•erre as a snbatitata for the potato. Its tntieroles, like those of the Jemsalem artichoka, 
redst in the open At the seteiest winter without sustaining any iqjury. SoToral speduens 
of tbese roots of •nsrj targe bIm were presented in IBC2 to the Sooiety, one of wbieh, of a 
cylindrical form, was three feet in length; another tubercle, presented In I85)i, weighed three 
peUBilB, the former having been in ^e earth twenty months, and the latter sixteen. During 
the past season, the French Imperial Society for Acclimation has distributed a large number 
of these tubaroles, with dlreetions for their onltivation, among the Tarious departments of 
Tranoe, aa well as Algeria, England, Oermany, I^edmont, Sicily, Sardinia, Ac - 

Ezperifflcoital Seusroliu on th« Ctilttire of the Potato. 

Ik consequence of the premiums offered by the New York State Agricultnral Society, Mr. 
H. H. Eastman, of Alarsholl, Ondds county, New York, has made some interesting experi- 
ments in potato culture, the full detuls of which will be found in the Tria^atiiimt of the 
Sodety for 1862, page 842, and in the volume for 1B63, recently issued, page 297. 

In tbe Srst year's experiments, 1662, some of the most noteworthy results were as follows ; 
Ashes, lime, snlpbnr, and saltpetre, (nitrate of potash,) diminished rather than increased the 
yield. A tablespoooAil of gypsum, applied when tbe potatoes were ap, increaaed the crop 
from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and arty-six bushels per acre. Hog-mannre, 
half a ahovelful in each hill, gave the largest crop — two hundred and seventy-one bushels p^ 
acre. Fowl-manure, a large handful in each bill, gave the next beat yield— two hundred and 
twenty-nine bushela per acre. The plot oithout any manure at all gave one hundred and 
dxty-six bushels per acre. 

Tbe soil was a gravslly loam, greensward, plowed nine Inohee deep early in the spring; 
potatoes planted 18th May, and hoed twice ; variety, rod " Irish laokers." 

To test diB question of early, medium, and late planting, one plot was planted the 18th of 
Uay, and gave one hundred and forty-two bushels per acre ; auother, planted the 28d of 
May, gave one hundred and thirty-one bnebels; and another, under similar conditioDs, 
planted June 8, gave only one hundred bushds per acre. 

The experimenia in 1863 wore with three different varieties : the Hsroer or Philadelpbia, 
the red Irish Innker, and the Carter. The ground was a greensward, plowed early in the 
spring, dgbt inchee deep. Soil mucky; planted May 7; the hllli wan three feet s^art eaoh 
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mj; roed planted wkola. Hoed twioe; lut tiiD« slighll; hilled. Ve have nude Mtleotiona 
from tihe principal results, and ambodied them in the foltowing table, wbiab show) the pro- 
duce of the threa Yuieties witfaont enf nunore, and the effect of the th 
jn Ae hot at the time of plaotiDg. 
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There is a itriUiig differtooe in the jieM of the three Tarietiei — tlie Mercer, in erer; cue, 
producing len thui the Irish Inslten and the Csrten. They hftve, hoiceTer, as a general 
thing, fewer muotmd potatoes. The Carters appear to be eiceedingl; liable to diaease. In 
one imtonce. So. 4, mth compost, more tlian half, or u^^-Uiree and a half bnshda out of 
one hnndred and fiftj-two and a half, were nnaonnd. 

The hog-mannre in the second, as in the first eiperiments, giTCS the greatest increase with 
each Tarie^. The Carters, with this mannre, gare two hundred and eighty-two trashds in 
the aggregate, or two hnndred and siit; basbelH of timnd potatoes, per acre. In these days 
of potato degecenusj, this is a good crop. Long, imfermented manare girea a compan- 
tiTd; pocff crop with all the Tarieties. FondreCte, wheat-bran, hen-manore, and ashes hare 
bat a slight beneftcial effect Jjme gare no increase, and gypsum wonld seam to bare done 
more harm than good, since, with the Irish Innkers, the plot receiring a tsblespoonfol of 
plaster in the hilt actually yields ten and a half buAels per acre leaa tiian tliat witli no ma- 
nnre. This confirms the conunon opinion that plaster baa litUe or no effect on low, moist ac^ ; 
whDe on dry upland U usually proyes beneficial In the first yew's eiperimenta, on 
" graTelly loam," plaster applied when the potatoes were up gate an increase of twenty-six 
bnshela per aora, and, applied in the hill at t&e time of planting, an incretw of thirty-two 
bushels per acre. 

The comparative ralne of saperphosphale of lime and guano for potatoes is a matter of 
discoanioa just now, and we were in hopes that these eiperimenta would hale thrown aonie 
light on the subject Unfortanately, howerer, the guano was applied in the hill with the 
potato, and, of oonrse, Uie " seed was injured" and the crop lessened. Under these drcum- 
stacces, it is hardly surprising that the goano, except in one instance, giTcs a leas Is- 
eresse than the superphosphate. Our own experiments and observations on this point lead 
us to the conclusion that good Pemvian goano is a far superior manure for potatoes than 
enperphoaphate of lime. And, indeed, Mr. E. fonnd, in another experiment with Irish 
lonkers, that guano, applied on the top ef the hHI at the time of planting, prodaeee a better 
crop than superphosphate of lime umilarlj applied. Thus the unmanured plot gave ptr 
acre seventy-eight and a half bushels; the superphosphate, one hundred and tan and two- 
thirds bushels : and the guano, one haodred and fifty-six bushels. It is said, loo, that in this 
oase also the seed was injnred, though doubtless less so than where the gnano was in actus! 
contact with the tubers. It is seen that tile gnano doubles the crop, and gives forty-Eve 
bushels per acre more than the superphosphato of lime. A tablespoonfbl of saltpetre (m- 
trate of potash) applied in the hill gave seventy-five and two-thirds bushels per acre, or three 
bnahels Im than where nothing was applied. This is !n accordance with the prerious yeai't 
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(n^ariaiBQti, when ekltp«tr« lattntd Uis crop four biulielB per mtb, A teuptHmfnl of nil- 
pbnr gsTs an ioorcase of mj bnsboti j of gfpBDiii, mi iiioreawi of eight boBhelB ; and a handfol 
of ehkrcokl, ta incrMM of twen^-dz bosheli per wro. Tbe •xperiment of earlj, m»diiun, 
and Ut« plaadng iraa agun tried in 1S6S, and reBolted; as before, in &Tor of earlj planting. 
Variety, Irisli liuik«T8 ; wbola tabara, planted in hillg tltrea f«et apart Tbose plaut«d Maj 
Bib gate dim hnndied ami fonr bnaheU ; Ma; SOUi, mtbu^ bnsheU ; and Juna IBth, onlj 
tor^-At« boalida, per aora. — Cenaty Oettleman. 

On tie namim bnt mittdfir lA* polaio. — Bepeatad eiperimenta have confirmed the cor- 
mttneaa of tha cwnsMn (^lidao (hat Dothing eqnali hog-manora tm poUloM. TJia oold na- 
ture of this mannra baa, peritapa, aomething to do ifitb this ; but we apprehend that it h doe 
piiBcupallf to the fMt that, hogs eatiDgmaob gr^n, tlM maQure ia espeoialljrioh in ammonia. 
At all eienta^ It ii pret^ well aHoertMned that aaunoua la largdj reqniied bj tha potato 
•mp. Hmoe, for (Aa pndatiiim of ' Urgt orep, tioh nitrogenona naunrM and PemTiKi 
gnano are the beat 

FetaUMB genirall; oommand a higher ralative price than moat other eropa. FemTian goano 
ia ao adnurable mannra for wheat; but at ordinary piiees, aay %\. per biubel, it is qnea- 
tiCMible whether it* i^iplioation fmi. On potaloea, at average prices, PeruTian guano ia a 
hi^j profitable fertiliier. In 1S58, H. 0. Itb*, E«q., of Rochester, planted fonr acres of 
potatoea : two withoat nwnBre, and two dieaaed broadoaet with iix hnndred pounds of Pern- 
flan gnano. The fonnar produoed two hnndred and thir^-aght boshelB ; the latter, fonr 
hmdred and ten bmbals ; that ia to aay , for three hoedted pounds of gnano an inerease of 
ughtj-nz bushela per acre waa obtajned. 

Xbe esperimenta on potatoee on the State Farm of Uasaaohuaetta laat jear rcsnltad * 

Baiti-7ard mannra— ^ „._.,......„,.„.„..„....,..._,.,. 8H baihell p*T aora. 

llqMi'>npBTphan«t>,„„„..„„,„,»,,„„„,„,_„,.,„.,„„,_.„. UJ '< " 

dbBqzk'. " „ „ n\ " " 

SnaiiD _ Sli " " 

TwelTe doUaia' worth of maanra waa used in each aase. It Is to be regretted that the 
]1«ld of the land without manure was not ascarl«ined. The crop, oiring to the drought, was 
naaU. The gnaneed aora jielda the beat, though it ia weU known that drj weather is mare 
hartful l« the aotion of guano than to that of superphosphate. In another caae on this 
turn, on land that had not been manored for four years, haying been mown three years, and 
tke last year onltiTBted with oom out for fodder, " fonr hundred pounds of gnano gare one 
Imndred and eighfy-oina and a half baahds of superior potatoes per acra." 

From what we ItaTe aesn of the effwia of good Fernrian gnano on potatoes, we feel great 
ooafidence in reooMmending it as a profitable fbrtiliier for this crop. We would sow from 
three hnndred to fonr hundred pounds par aore broadoast, and thoroughly incorporate it 
with the soil bafbre planting Ae potatoea. A somawhat better effect wonld be obt^aed by 
applying the guano in tha bill, ooToring it with two inohea or so of soil, and planting the 
potato on the top of it. Unleai great care is used, however, there Is danger of the plant 
baiog iijnied by wning in eontast with the gnano. It ahould be seattered dtct at least a 
iqwre foot— .AUoiV OtUnotor. 

Potato^Md. 
A(nm<nmfkot,iwtgan«nIly known, eoDiiaeted with the prodnetion of potatoes from seed- 
bklla, is, that no two stems will possess praeisely the same qualities, yet msny of the tubers 
wiD appear so nnieh alike that, whaa mixed together, they oaeitot be dietinguighed tiy tbe 
aye, thou^ It may happen that one variety will be fonr timea as prolifle as the other, or may 
be mnofa better In other respeets. The tubers raised from the seeds of the same ball are 
^ao prodiglaasly divartifled in r^ard to oolor, baisg pink, blaok, red, white, green, yellow, 
Ae>; ahd, aa to shape, are ronnd, nobbed, and varied in all propertionai as to sisa, some of 
them being no larger the first year than peas, while others ezoeed the nie«f a pullet's egg; 
M to "imilliissii," aona of than oompleling thwr growth in July, while others will not put 
Jbrtb their blossoms until October; as to prodnctiTeness, some yield more than two hundred 
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to ODft, whlls other* iriB gtve odIj three or fonr-roldi h 

gone rniming out to k greet disUooe, oHian growing quit* neer to Uie al 

lug deep into the eerth, while other* will His to the snrhce; ■■ to qnalitj, aoms will 1m 

tongh and watery, lome dry and mealy, some my pleasing b the taste, while othera will 

not be palatable; as to the atemi, lome will oany a aiogle rod, othen an immense proftuiaa 

of them, some being very loxuriooa, while others win be dwatfiib. In short, as is Toiy 

remarkable, no Bort of ootineotieii win be found to esst between anj of the peooliaritiCB of 

the two tpeolmena. 

Charles Sean, of the Phalanx Fans, in New J'erse;, has eommonioated to the Working 
Farmer a detailed statement of the resnlt of simdiy experiments he baa tried in plandng 
potatoee, with a Tisw of determining whether it ie moat profltable to plant whola ued at 
email cnttiaga. The general oonelniloas are thns stated ; — It will be pereeiied that the ratio 
of prodact to seed is greatest fhtm the smalleBt-aat seed, as mi^t be inferred woold be the 
case; bnt dednoting the qnantit; of seed in each ease, the net prodnoe per sore is uni- 
formly in ftTor of planting whole seed, and also as olearly in hvor of planting large-nied 
whole seed, when the coat of aeed does not exceed a dollar a bnshel, and the crop aelb for 
fiftj cents or more ; the ratio of prodnot per acre of marhelable potatoes from whole seed 
bdng relativelj as 100, 90, 73, and from BmalleBt.^^t seed at 62, 44, S4. Taking only the 
first or largeat-siied potatoes, the ratio of prodnot per acre fMm whole teed is as 100, 78, 
67. I have also estimated a money TalnatioD of tiie crop, and the extreme differenoe at the 
prices named between the product of the large-aiied whole seed and that of the smaUest-mt 
ued is as $86, $76, and $40, the latter figure b«ng 46 per oeni of the farmer. 

In the foregoing estimation of net reanlts I have not taken aeeonut of the coat of onltnre 
and marketing, to as to show the aotnal proBt of the crop, beoauae tiie cost and product 
differ so greatly in different sections of the ooontry. 

Mr. E. C. Roberts, in Uia New York Coantry QeoUeman, giTes the &Uowing direotions, 
based on his experienoe, for cnltirating the potato. He eayi — 

■' To get seed-roots, teleet one-fourth acre of arable land, (on which water will not stand,) 
on an eastern slope, (new land is Vbt beat for this nse.) flt eariy in Uie spring, ftirrow four 
or five inches deep, and two feet apart Select seed-roots that are about the stie of a hen'e 
egg, that have touched the ground during the previous winter. Do not out them ; drop om 
BTery rii or eight Inches apart in thefurrowa, ooTer them by filling the fOrrowa, and Um 
put a top dressing of two inches of straw or forest-leaTsa on each row. When tbe tope tN 
two inches high, pass between the rows with a shorel-plow; fbDow with a hoe destroying 
the weeds, and leTcUing the ground; do not hill. Ton have nothinf more to do until AH, 
when the ground begins to ft«eie; then ooTer with half-rotten stiaw, chaff, or foreat-IeaTca, 
three or four inches deep. Tour potatoes will now have a ehanoe to ripen and rest during 
the winter. 

"I shall now direct you in planting for ooUnary use next season. The spring following, 
before your potatoes sprout, you will plant another seed-patoh, as above direeted. Ton win 
now take the reiidae, and plant a field crop for culinary use. Plant In drills, four or fin 
inohea deep, and three feet apart; drop a potato STery eight or ten hiehea, oorer by UHng 
the furrows; cultivato or hoe twice. In this way you will get the greatett yield and best 
quality. Oefitiiuie a sindlar pracUot from year to year, and, from my own ezpmiene% I 
beliere yon will find your potatoes yearly increasing in yield and quality. 

"The third year you may inereaae yoor field orop by plowing la fins manura. All wbe 
follow my direotions win, the seetmd year, see many seed-balls on the rines In thmr seed- 
patch. These may be planted in the (UI as I hare done, and ouItiTated carefully, and good 
will undoubtedly reanlt from it, if pnrtned in nature's own wi?. The potato will grow wild 
in our forests, if planted In them, and thus save thoee the trouble (who wiah to get the wild 
root) of resorting to their natlTe fbretto in Booth America. Finally, we nay apply natue's 
laws profitably to most other products. Seed of every Taiiety ahould be fully matored, va 
not harrested notil fttlly ripe. That which approaohes the nearest to perftatioB should be 
selected for seed, and all roots for seed puipoeea ahoold remtin In the groond where th«y 
gnw until th^ bear seed." 
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Anoieiit Otrdcnliw, 

OSSIF on AneiBnt Oard«nmg" U the title of ft Qermui work 
reototly to«iial>t«d and pnbliihed in England bj Heir Vfia- 
mnn. The three prinoipal toptw diuiuBed are — the 
I practioe of gnfting among the uieient*, the coltiTation of 
the papjnu, and thg enltiTAtion and nee of the rooe. In 
adtUtion, the book ooDtiine mnoh additional informatian, 
i in the form of notes, respeoting the sgricnltnral, hortienl- 
toral, and botuiio«I notioua of the anolaata, the nil^eet- 
ter having been originftll; prepared in the form of 
> leotnreefor tteSoeie^foT the Pmmotionof HortioiiItiiie,at 
QoUkk, Oennan;. 
Im reapeot to the onltiTation and appreeifttion of the tom 
■nong the anrienta, M. Wflit«mann glTei na the fallowing infomatioa;— 

Cm love of the andenta for rotea vm eometbing fiuuttiML We do not to mnob ifter to 
the poata, for probabl; the modem and the antiiina bards maj Tie with eMh other in Qte 
vw of the roee as a oommonplaee of poetical illasb&lion ; bitt we ftHade to a stroDg pasdon 
for the Tiiible, tangible, soent-giTing rose, as something to be enjoyed by all the flTe sensee, 
mroelj excluding that of bearing, far a nutle of man; rosee mnst hsTo attended some of 
(he moire extraordinwy manifostationa of the idolatry. A lime withoat roies was a oontin- 
ge&Ey to be aioided at any eoat; and tiie Romani, thongh the mildness of their climate 
allowed the adored flower to grow at an nnnsnidly late •aaaon, eonld not anbmit to the pri- 
Tations of a winter. TTot only were whole ship-loads of roses brought fWim Alexandria in 
the inclement season, but rarions means were derised for preserring the gathered flowers 
tiinmghoat the year with as mach freshnMS as was attainable. The wreath of rosea of 
wUeh one mde and writes abont so often, withont any other image than of a curred twig 
with a tolerably rich mpply of floral oraammt*, was oapaUe of a high degr«« of elabora- 
tiim, for the Boman florists looked upon sn enlacement of whole flowers as an exceedingly 
meagre affair. Tor a grand woil of art, th^ took the rose-lesTes separately, laid them 
ever eBoh,oth«r like scales, and tboa prodnoed a sort of fragrant sanaage. 

ITUs refinement in the oonstmotion of wreaths is toffioieat to show that the Inxnriont 
aiwents not only \oiatUi on the oonstant preMooe of roeea, bat w«ar« determined to hav* 
tliem in a* hnge a qnantity as poeublo- The aneodotes that illBEtoate this form of the flnal 
psMion ooold seanidy be surpassed in wonder by th« wildcat iiaaginatioii. 

To eigoj the sowtt of rca o a at awalu {9*7* Herr ITflstemann,) aa abnndanoeof nse-leaTes 
was shaken ont opon the table, so that the dishes were oompletely snrroBiided. By an artl- 
ftdal contriianee, roMi, during meals, deaoended on the guests fhnn abore. Heliogabalni 
in his folly oaosed riolets and roses to be thowered down upon his gnerts in sneh qnantitlea 
that a number of them, being miabU to extrieat« thmnselTca, were tofliMatAd in flowers, 
Dnring meal-time* they reclined upon eiuluiHis staffed with roae-leavee, or made a oooah of 
Ika l^Toa themsslTsa. The floor, too, was strewed with roB«e,.and in this onstom great 
IU1117 was displaced. Cleopatra, at an enormons expense, procured roees for a feaatwhieh 

m 
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^ she giTS to Antony, bad them Uud two cobila thick oa the floor ot th« buiqnet-Tooiii, uid 
thm caused oats to be spread OTer the flowers in order to render the footing elaetic. Helio- 
gtbsJiu cansed not only Uie banqnet-roome, bnt also the calonnadei that led to Uiem, to be 
coTered with roses, interBperMd with lilies, Tioleta, hjacinths, and narciim, and walked 
about upon this flowery platform. 

Aa a BDurca o^ artificial perftunes, the rose was employed by the ancients in oUier ways 
than in tbose oils and waters that are bmiliar to modem life. 'When tba leaTes had been 
pressed out for higher uses, they were dried and reduced into a powder, called " diapatina," 
which WBB Uid on tbe skin after • batb, and then washed off with cold water. The object 
of this process was to impart a (higmnee to the skin. As a medicine, qnincea preHerred in 
honey were introdaeed into a decoction of roBe-leaves, and die preparation wat deemod good 
tor complaints of the stomaoh. In tbe coUnary art, roses bad likewise their plaoe of honor, 
and were put into man; dishes for the sake of thuz pleasant flaTor. For this end they were 
sometimes praserred — a delicate process, as they were Tery ^t to become monldy . 

Bat the eotmeotion between the rtmn and tbe kltdieii takes its most imposing formin flis 
roM-poddiiiK, tiir which we giro Herr WfUtemann'i receipt, bated opoa the anthori^ of 
.^■icins: 

Take cleaned roM-lewres, careMly eat off tbe white part at the lower extremity, put 
them into a mortu-, and pound Uiem, continnally sprinkling thiem meanwhile witb a " laaa 
piqmmti." Afterwards, add abont a glass and a h^ of the same sauce, and pass the 
whole threap a siere. Next, take the brains horn flre oalves' heads, remove Uie skin, and 
sprinkle over them a drachm of fine pepper. Beat all this in a mortar, still poaring in the 
sanoe as before. Then t^e the yolks of el^t q^gs, stir them up with a glass atid a half of 
wiae and a glaes of nek, and add a little <Sl. Lastly, anoint the fimn, into which the 
whole is put, with oil, and so bake it that It may be eqnally heal«d at the top and at the 
bottom. The pudding Is tben served up hoL 

Infloflnae of 'Stttiaj ob tbe CnltlTatkm and Apin«ciation of Floven. 

■'Every one." says BuskiQ, "who is about to lay out a limited extent of garden, in wUcb 
be wishes to introduce many flowers, should read and attentively study, fimt Shelley, and 
next Shak^peare. The Utter, iudeed, induces the most beautiful conDections between thought 
and flower Uint can be found in the whole range of European literature ; but he very often 
uses the ajmbolical effect of the flower, which it can only have in the educated mind, instead 
of the natural and true effect of the flower, which It most have more or less upon every 
mind. Thus, when Ophelia, presenting her wild Bowers, says, ' There's rosemary, that's for 
remembrance, pray you, love, romembor ; and there's pansies, that's for thoughta' — the infi- 
Bite beauty of tiie passage depends upon the arbitrary meaning attached to the Bowers. But 
when Shelley speaks of 

■Tba in^ of ths nia, 

Vbca foirtli mka* B Mr, and puilen m> pHa, 

That tha Ufht If hv tivnOmu btil* 1( iMi 

Thnnjgh their i»tIUobi of tsndgr snaa'— 
he is ethereaHiing aa impresdon whioh tho Ddiid naturally reedns fMm th* flowar. Oense- 
4}iMnt]y, as it Is ottly by thdr natural Inflnenoe that flowers can addreas tba mlod threap 
the eye, we most read Shelley to learn how to nse flowers, and Shakspaaia to lova then- Ib 
both writers we find tiia wild flower possessing soul as wdl as Ufb, and mingting ite iiil1ii»ni 
most Intimately, like aiitu)lan|^tB«Iody, with tbe desert and meat sMratsB«aai« of hunaa 
emotion." 

B'ew BOMI. 

U&. C. Q. WiLKiHSOii, of Ealing, Ei^land, Aurdshes to tte Hort fa ult ma Hst tt* tdlowbg 
memoranda of the recent new varieties Introduced Into England : — 

For the last season or two tiiare has been no paucu^ of novelties among roses, tatajvt 
whkh may faiffy claim, not only distinebiesa of color, but dedded imprortmetit is fimn. Of 
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those whicli hare been introduced, and nfttoraliied snfficieatl; to enable tbem to be spoken 
of irith Bomething like confidence sb to tlieir Ttrions habits, &c,, those here particnkriied 
nay safelj be mdded to dollectioiia without tear of disappoi&toiant. Starting with the gems 
of the seasoD, {185S^) '> Princv Leon" and " Paul Dnpay" fairly «luin that title— Uie Biat 
a clew cheny-ciimBon, not rery doable, but with petals of a substance which give its autum- 
nal bloom quite a aoa-hdiog chancter, retainiog its tbim and oolor four daja in perfection, 
besides which, it ii a nodil of the cup-shape, with a Tobiut habit ; the other, a rich shaded 
eriinaoii, with a toll centre, IM guard-petals giiliig it the onp-shape also, but shallower; they 
are botb eweelly (hooi^ differentlj scented. Of cleai pink vaiietiea there are seTeral good 
ones. *' Baron de Heckheren" and " Louis Feronn;" are ooi' ohoioe ; both are nicel; fbnned— 
tlM hktdt of (he latter ia, howevM', the sUmtest. " Baron de Kermout" la aba a good Tarie^ 
in the same stjle, but rather vase than cup-shaped. Of "rose colors," deep, bright, rich, 
&0. &0., we hare received a host; the eream of them, howerer, maj be oonudered to be in- 
oladed in the following; — "Joseph Descaine," "James Tettch," "Comie de Boormont," 
" Inennia," " Dr. JoUiard," and " Engene Sue," — all being of the old-fashioned color, vith 
nicely-formed flowers; the last ia a fine rose, but rather a "hard opener." "Duchesse 
d'Orleans" most not be forgotten la the rose etHon, bdog of a shade tinged with lilac, and is 
a Sue, bold, and perfeotlj-formed flower. 

The Tarioos shades of carmine are so generally admired, that good Torieties of that color 
are sure to be acceptable, " Aleiandrine Bachmetiff" and " SouTflnir de Leiison Qower" are 
both nicely formed and richly colored. "Qeoerol GasteUaine" is, howeTer, rather darker, 
and of model form, bat not of over robust habit, and " Charles Boissiere," of a reddish dnge, 
U large, and very double, and on excellent pot-rose. 

Ia crimsoos we hare certainly a gloiioos flower in " Le General Jaoqneminol," a rich rel- 
Tety petal, not quite so bright as "Q^ant des Bati^ea," nor qnite so doable, bat larger, 
with Tery much better form. " SouTenir de Reine des Beiges" is a nice flower, in the way 
of "Prince Albert" H, F., bat brighter, and somewhat like "Bivers." "L'Enfhnt dn Mont 
Cannel," a light orimson, is demrable where large, lobost-growiog varieties are essential. 
Of reutfydark Hybrid Perpetuals there bos been long a wont, and in ■' Uriomphede Paris" we 
baTe a variety many shades darker than any of its predecessors, its color being as near on 
approach to the erimwn Bonrsanlt as possible ; it has also the shallow cup-form to perfecdon. 

The new white Damask Perpetual, ■' Celina Duboe," with very pale blush centre, though 
believed to be a sport ft-om ■' Boae da Boi," ia very oonstont, and is the nearest approach Ut 
pore white among the perpetuals ; the raising a Hybrid Perpetual of that color (!) having 
yet to be aooompUsbed. The two brightest H. P.'s that may be depended on are "Mrs. 
Bivers," a beaatinilly-ihi^d and loented rose — a counterpart in color and shape (p Alba 
"Le Sedoisant;" the other, "Rosine Ma^ottin," ia also well formed, bnt the petals ore not 
so deep as the former, and may be described as " Dnchesse de Montpenrier" mnch improved. 

To the Bourbons wa have several additions, the beet of which is ondonbtedly " Toraoe," a 
rich, beantifnUy-formed crimson, shaded with poi^e. " Frinee Albert," (PauTi,) a bright 
deep-cherry color, is good; as is "fionvenir de I'Arqaebase ;" and the peculiar crimson, 
■haded with porple, of " ReveO" Is novel, besides which, " Lonia Odier," a bright rose color, 
of ab«ng habit and good shape, is a usefDl variety. 

In Tea Boses the greatest recent novelty is " Qtoire de IHjon," and certainly the color, an 
oehreoua yellow, the mie, as large as " Janne Desprei," and the teo-soent, make it a great 
acqnisition. " Madame Willermoni,'* in the way of, bnt hardly so stont as, " DevonienBis," 
has a nankeen centre, is a nice rose; uid "Canary," the name of whioh well conveys the 
color, ia very pnre, but it is rather delicate, and not very donble. 

In this list I liave purposely conSned myself to those which have earned the characters 
here ^ven of thnn in on exposed sitaatioB and a cold, stiff soil. There Br«, I am airare, 
■•vttBl wUcb 1 ni^t, perhaps, have Inolnded with nfMy, Intt I would mnoh rather delay 
those here omitted, that I may inolnde theMwitfc eqaal omUmmm inalist that! bnstl 
shall be spared to prepare. 
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Plub fin SMMpag TtMi. 

Ai k niMnB of flonl ommment sbont dot honsM, «• •>« not conflnad to ilimbing Tines ud 
flower* truDed to the poitt^ pillsn, or eoDnKting Uttlce-work, but ojta our heeds and aroond 
oi the moet mtenwtmg elFwits nuy be prodnoed bj gnurlng flowers in nupended Tuea or 
buketa. Natore hu Undlj prorided lu with the meuu of ei^ojment, under oTcn appa- 
rently the moet unpropitiDiu circunutanoes, aad here she affordi u a large list of plkott, 
which not onl; grow well in the ehada, hnt troin their drooping or pendoloiu habit aeem to 
hare been ai eipmHly deiignad by her for thii nry mode of culture, as a watch firom its 
works seems dedgned to tneaanre time. As she has-proTided the plants, we cannot do leas 
than mppl? the baskets ; and aoeoropanfing this article, we gira sketches of rerj prettj pat- 



terns nade of pottery-ware, whioh, or similar, may be had of the principal hortienltnTal stone 
in the Urge cities. Some very handoome articles ma; also be made for the same porpoaes 
ont of branches of treeS'-oak, cedar, or of some durable wood. Common boards may VTcn 
be nailed together, and tute and ingwimty exercised in corering it with bark or the scalee 
of pine-cones. 
In these lases, and in the partial ibade afforded, the foUowing pluila will thrive well, re- 
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q^ringlratlittlaintworolkerktte&Uoii; «]id«t QteftpprMoh of winter may be teken down, 
and hnng io ths putor, ball, or an^, to &dd mn additioaal ebtrra to domcetie {deaanrM tor 
Um r«Bt of tlia year. 

1. Lmaria ej/ntbalaria ; iTj-laaTad Snapdragon. — V«ll known to European traTellerB from 
ita frequeiLcj an the walla of shaded ruintu It ia a delicate and gracefol grower, bearing a 
profoaion of Email pnrple flower* the whole ieason. 

2. Lyanaehia nuMuJorta ; Tellow CraapSng LooMstxib — Hts a lery pretty habit of ffrowtl 
in ita Blender atams and amall oppodta leaTea, bearing aa it grows in thair axils yellow flowers 
aboDt the site of gold doUan. 

ft. Saxifraga tammtata ; Creeping Saxifrage. — Ita tbliage ii Tory prettily reined and mar- 
bled, and the ipikw of white flowers it throws up are onriona aa well aa handaome. 

4. Fragrana JndtM : Mook Strawberry — Ita fiiiit, thongb M insipid and tast«1eu m tbe 
food of ghosta might be snpposed to be, is se very pret^, and it doca lo well in the shade, 
that Um* are (bw Ihlngi I wonld sooner reoommend for onr purpose. 

6. Vinea tKo/oT! Large Periwinkle. — An erergreen with Imtos ooe and a half to two 
inehea long by one broad, and Urge bine flowera opening only in the spring ; beat adapted 
for large baaketa. 

6. F. mawr.- Leaser Piriwinkle. — Smaller every way than the last; yet very diatlnct and 



7. V.ptmau: Creeping Periwinkle, — Avery dietJnot apeoiei, with long, slender creeping 
rtma, email leareg. and small, rery early bine flowera. 

8. Cemufiagdi^fbmU : Calstail or Creeping Cerena — Growa well in the ahade in nuniner, 
and when remoTcd to the parlor in winter, flowers wall near tba ligbt of a window. 

9. Stdttm Saboldii; Biebold'a Stone Crop — With pale pnrple flowers and glanoona leares ; 
reqoiree little water or pot-room, and is well adapted for a small Tase. 

10. Badum aert ; Yellow Stone Crop, or " Lore Entangle" — Doing well in cdther sunshine 
or afaade, and a meet abnadaot bloomer. 

11. Viola odorala arbona : Tree Violet — Which, with f trong oentral stalks, sends out nnme- 
rons slender branohleta, banging ovar the aides of the pot or basket, and bearing a profli- 
moD of very sweet donble bine flowera. 

12. C^itigia pubttent : Doable Convolvnlos. A pretty flowering plant, and not likely to 
b« M mnoh olgeoted to on aoeonnt of ita Bteeping roots here, as in the open ground. 

18. Spigia repaa : Gronnd Lanrel. — A hardy evergreen with delicioaaly-aceoted waxy 
white flowers, very pretty. 

14. MitchtlU Ttpau: FarMdge-berry. — Another evergreen with aweet-eoented white flow- 
era, sDBoeeded by nmnerons holly-like berries. 

15. Foirmoiiiiim nptata : Cree}dng Valerian. — Erect apikea of bine flowers, from branohleta 
wUoh hang over the ndes of the basket. 

I have oonfinedmyieltlo hardy or very nearly faardyplanla, and which will thrive and do well 
in the shade; any of the above n^ be depended on. — ThomatMtehan: FhHa. BortieultUTVl. 
To the above list the editor of the Hartienlturist adds the following addltioaal plants ; — 
Oobita tcandau aa a baaket-mtapendiiig plant does well, bat requires a largish pot and 
picnij of space to drocp in. The L<^iiuptrmumt. — Eveiy apeeiee of this genos will answer 
wdL Mawandia. — All the speeiee and vaiietiee. Jneronieryu.— All will do well in baaketa. 
Boaes trained downward, partioalarly the VimrnUtn Jet Cattt, will grow and flower well in 
bMketa in green-honaes. The Iry-leaired Qeraniiun in anspended poU quite oorers and con- 
ceals them. The Verbena, and even the grateful Strawberry, m^ht be ooltivated in Ibis 
way, noder glssa, and ironld yield to few other planta for bean^ in bloom and fhiit, besides 
yielding a dish now and then of one of the most hedth-^ving f^ts we poeiesa. 

Oneo^unue Planti fiir Winter Boa^iteta. 
Kb. Thokas Hbbeuk, in the Barticullwul, oommoiuoatea the following article on the 
selection and eharaoter of • etoek of winter-blooming green-honae planta, anitable for form- 
tng b«ak«ts and booqoets. I will anppose, aays Mr. M., that we have nothing to o 
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iritii, *nd ha** to order % itock to ftmn Iha midMU of a penunBnt mlleetaoB. I ilunild 
Ml«et Ui« following : — 



»UH. 




Kiaa. 


nmt of flawarlaf. 


AcwnaHiiikta. 


Pab. ud March. 


•Bagonla loflunata, 


DactoManjb. 








V<*. »<1 lUnk. 


CoronUu'gUan, 


: : 


WdsdaroMa, 


Jan. to Hanh. 


Dm. to Manb. 


Cralamaa Biropamv 


Bapt.tol>oo. 






" flcMim, 


l>eo.toFohraar7. 






Epa<!HllII■Fr•<n^ 




-Holuiiiia Ddonta, 


Tak ud Hnh. 


•HabnlhaBBu (tegmBi, 


Ort.toU.nb. 




Dm. to J«ui7. 


•Plunbagorom^ "^ 


Feb. and Maroh. 






PoljgaU opponitifoUa, 


Jm. to Ma«JL 










•Abalilon atriaUuo, 


OettoApriL 


ka!.'pt.toD^ 


Cludnuithu HanhiUil, 


Dae. to Fab. 








Not. to Hwoh. 






" oonUti 


Jul. to Uirch. 


•Haliotroplom Voltairaneom, Sapt. to ApriL 


•Cutrum •aruiDMiim, 


Oct. to Fohrairj. 


Saliia paUni, 


BaptM Deo. 




OcLtolUfah. 




Ool. to Fobraarj. 








Deo. to Febniarj. 






•Panta. can>.a. 


B«pt, to ApriL 








Ool to F«bniw7. 




Caaoothiu rigidni. 


Harcb and ApiiL 


AUyiU sttriftdor., 
CjolMnen Ponicom, 
QsphDti iodiot albnoi. 


NoT.toFebruKy. 
Kov. to MsTOh. 


Plumbago eapotid^ 


Jan. to ApriL 
fcpt to ApriL 


Fob. and Mareb. 
Feb. and Hank. 


Tropooliui annoB, 
VaronicaADdarMnii, 


Sot. to Feb. 

SapttoDac 


" niralii, 


Jan. ud Fab. 






FsMua Imbriuta, 


FBb;«.dM^' 




Sot. to Marek. 




SapL to Dea. 


•Polnulta pulcheniua, 




•Jiminom woriciUD, 




Cuphaa platjrcentra, 


Bepl. to Hareh. 


PrimuU lineDiu, donbla wUtO, Sept tO Uanik. 




Sept to Not. 






Mantha, 


Sapt. to ApriL 


SUtU McnU, 


OcL to Jaonarr. 


•Epaerla gnodiBora, 


March and ApriL 


TEborDiini tinu. 


Ctel. to H«l>. 


Hottiia oot^cEnsa, 


Feb. to ApriL 






•Soalll* foraoaa. 


(kt to PeE. 


•Oudanla riMliuiii, 






Spin* pmnifolii. 


Feb. and Uarcb. 




Dae and Feb. 


DsDtiia gncilii, 




•Goitiomeria elagaoi, 




" wb™, 


Dao. and Jan. 
D«,. to Fob. 


•Hiblfoni loaa liandl, 

Riutalia Jiuoaa, 
Tropwolum triooloram. 


eepttoFak 
BapL to Not. 
Jao. to ApriL 


Bpumunik Africua, 



All of Ui«s« win do p«rf«dtly well In a gre«n-hotu» Tboa« nark«d ■ do beat kept » little 
warmer Uum the otbera. Tbe; are all of the eaaiwt poaiibl* eoltun, and eoma into Sower 
&(iiM«)t the periods luunad — different modes and clrenmataoeee tnakiiig a alight diffaresee. 
Hanng proooared theee planta aarlf in the epring, we next prooeed to thrir ooltsre Ibr our 
pMpOMd object The tabennu-rootod aeotion, coDprlBing JVcftaahmt and Ofdamen$, wOl 
be near^ or qnite out of Sower ; Die/ wilt require but an oooaiioBal eappl; of waiter, n; 
M«e or twice a week, till the lokw ue deoaired, wben the pota oonUiiung the jdants aboold 
be aet on » ihelf, where Ibey oan be ke|it nearly dry till the and of Aogwt, wben the; may 
be taken ont uid rcf>lMed with freoh S4nd7 loam in the same poti M befim, watered ^larinfi^ 
ontil Ibe; bBTe an abundance of foliage^ then to T«c«Te an abnndaiit aapply . AnotJher claaa, 
oompriaing Aeaeia, CstitM4, Chontmia, Daphu, Carrta, <md Potfifaia, — tf tiie pots are fnD of 
roots, as they often are on being reoeirad from a nnnery, — ihonld be ehined into pots a siie 
larger, in & BoU eonclsting for tlie moat part of tor^ loam, vith a snail qnantitj of tnriy 
peat or half-rotten stioka added to it. They will, of oonree, reeeiTe regnlaf watoring tlirough 
the Bnnuner, and during the hot season be placed where, fbr six hoora or so, dnrlng iniddaj, 
thej can be proteeted from tbe son. 

Tbe whole of the other plants maj be tamed ont into » half-ehaded border, irhich baa 
prarionsly bean dwp dug and ligKOf/ mamtnd, till A* end of Angnet, when all bnt ^itvM, 
Dmiaia, Weigda, SSm, and, in short, all bnt detudnoiu ehraba, ahonld b« [wqwed Ibr Ufliac 
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Inta pota. TUb in«l«TBii(ia ooiuiBtB Id giTing them a liorauffh toatinff trith mtor a few 
benra praTioiu tc taldng then up, without whiefa they will mSer materially tmder the opent' 
tioQ. Pat them In as email poU ae possible, plaoe them in » situation where thej wLU get 
ml; tlie maming eon for Ionia days, and daring that lime sprinkle them ererj few booni 
with water throagh a flne-roeed waterpot or syringe, and place them gradaally in the full 
light aathej Mem ftblft to bear it. Theywlll " miss the ehange"bntTer7BUghtlj, and, Iwmdef 
the rsqiusite Ishor attanding plants kept in pots flie wliole s eason, wiH be maah better planU. 
Tlte ezceptiomi to the aboTe (deoidnoaa ihrnba) ara best left in tlw gronnd tiU their leares 
•re ready to fUl, say abont the end of S«pt«dibar, w, if thsT m lifted before the wood is 
ripe, the; seldom flower freely, nie plante ahonld be bH honnd belbre the weather becomes 
vran "white frosty," and at Uie return of spring, or, In this latitade, early in Ma;, set ont 
of doors a few days, &tia cut down as is osaal wiUi geramoms, and afterwards planted oat to 
grow, as in the preTioos season. When the plants tnmed ont ct doors have began to grow, 
a ftw yoong shoots of each kind should be taken off and straek. Young plants thus raised 
wQl come into flower a few weeks after the old ones are gone oat, and will, besides, come in 
nsriVU to retain whererer the old ones grow too targe. Beaidee the plants I ha*e abore noted 
as permanent green-hoose plants, there are many spedi^ things that oannot be dispeDsed 
with. The CandUiu DtmbU WhlU, CanOidiirima fM^Hfolia, and Ladf/ Humt'i Sluih are ee- 
Mnlial in a oollecdon of boaqnet flowers ; nor can AtaUat iKdua alba, Fhanieia, and SmWiii 
be omitted. These can be grown with the other [dants, by ^ring them an open, tnrfy soU, 
tcU drained, and an abondanae of water while gnwiHgi Httle when eompaistfTel; at reit 
knd jiarliatfy tikaded in snmtaer-time. The Bont-tltot or Scarlet OtrauaBiu, Qenauum Comptc- 
■tontm, the Oak-Uaiitd, and Rote-tanlid are essential ingredients in my ideas of a winter 
bonqnet; and in the spring of the year, the li^ter-oolored OBierariae and white and scarlet 
Teiitniu. Cuttings of all thsse should be pat in expressly for this parpose earl; in the 
nmmer, and grown for a f^ months in tha fkU. lEgnoiMlt and FIdox DrummoniUi should 
also be sown in pots with these, for the tame ot^eot. 

The Sote must not be forgotten. For a small green-house, I woul^. select tlie fallowing 
kinds as blooming very freely under tery common treatment ; Ctli, white ; Deecruemu, pale 
kmon ; Madamt Bonrnjuti, creamy white ; Souvmir di Malmauon, rosy white ; CaToline, 
salmon white ; Zyonnou, mbnon ; Conmon DaSi/ or Monihly China, pink ; Hermoia, rose ; 
(Jie^nn Btan, purplish rose ; Affr^i]Miu and Z«uu Phti^t, orimson, Boees for blooming early 
in winter shoold, in aS casae, be tamed ont of their pots, and lifted in Augaet, in the same 
maimw m already desoribed for a elaee of plants. When the; are repotted, a good propor- 
tion — e«; onfr4hinl — of coarse stable-mamire, with the tort^ loam employed, will be of 
gi«at eerrioe. 

There are many other plants, and tribes of plants, irtilah are Indispensable to make a 
peen-hoiiee gay in the fkll, winter, and spring, m Chrj/tanthanuuiu, Caebutt, Bt/aeiiUAt, Lttht- 
%aaUia, Fintlia, &a Bat I have thought it best to oonflne myself to plants which will serre 
at <mo« ta adorn the greea-hoase and te out fbr the oentre-table. 

SinatiDni for HaUng Bonqnets. 

Thi following diteotions for maUng bonqsats are derived fron a •MmnnnieatliBi pnbllsbed 
in the .BbrtKuiRvnf.-— 

HkDd-4>oaquate iboald not exceed elghiinebee In diameter, sadif ftraBordinBiyooeaBoai, 
Oe flowers ma; Im gathered withowt regard to a<dor; bat fbr alitUal boaqnet white flawers 
should predominate, althoagh riolets, mignonette, and hrtiotropes may be added far perftnne. 
For an ordinary bonqnet, six or more large flowers are requisite, ghring the pivhrence to 
cameHias and rosee. ^e camelllai should be eat off oleea to tbe calyx of the flowar, and 
■1 arti&oial stem prorided fbr It, edther Inr a wire bent, as shown fai fig. 1, which Is thrust 
down through the centra of the flower, between the petsJa, so as to be entirely oonoealad, or 
else by passing the wire laterally through ihe upper part of the aalyx and the lower part of 
the petals, ae in fig. 2. In the latter oaae, the two ends of the wire ^otM be bent down and 
twined together. The aantdUa Is also voMetimes eat off withaimaUpoHlaBof theatun,ud 
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tied to ft mull stick ottirig. P* Tf^ ■'■'■■ftii in imulllng tlin ii.iimnim.1, ft) the (li^tcat bndw 
will impdr their betntj. The roses csii either be cut with long stems, or tied to sapportA. 
Fig. I. The sniller flowers should be ax- Fig. 2. 

ranged id tot? small bnuohee, or 

tinglj, uul also tied to twigs or 

wliiik. If the bouquet is of the py- 
\ ramidal fonn, it shoold be made 

on a strong stick, as in j^. 4, oom- 

(neneingatthetopwithtfaemnallar ' 

flowtBB, and gradoall; widening at 

the base with the larger, taking 

care to assort the ootors so as to 

make as mooh contrast u possible, 

and also to fill in the intetstjoes 

between the larger flowers with 

the tnullBr. 

If the bonqaet is flat, m shown 

in fig. S, it is not abmtutelj neces- 
sary to haTS a strong stick in tiie 
centre, bat I wonld recommend it on acoonnt of its adTan- 
tages in preserving a sTmmetriaal form. Bepn with a oa- 

Bg.8. Bg.4. ■ 



dieii say four or more roms or oamellias disposed aroond the oenta^ and then snother mrele 
of tmaU flowers ; and then, if the bonqaet is not large enongh, another row of oamellias or 
rosea, and a few more small flowers, finishing with a drole of rose or oak-leaf gersniim- 
leavet tied nngly to whisk straws, and some arbor-rita, oedar, or other erergreen, betow all. 
To pio ee nc a flat or oral surface to a bonqaet, be oareAil not to tie the stems or twige too 
Ugh up on the centre stick, for in that ease the flowers wonld boe outn'ontt, as in a pyramidal 
bonqaet, instead of upvardt. If yon wish a boaqnet to be kept for ft long titne, the interstiM* 
between the twigs or stenu iboold be filled with moss, ersrgreen, or any thing that will rctsia 
mrastore. It will add much to the grace and bsMi^ of the booqaet to introdoca akiirDJlj 
some handwms given fbliage to break the monotonons effect ; and some of the smalleat and 
ohoioeet flowen dunild be allowed to pnqeot beyond the nii£Me of the bonqaet. 
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I«rg« booqnett, or pTraniiilB, for Ubls omunenti, «r« gownlly madi on a frvaework of 

•ragreoL For Uiia pnrpoB*, Uke s Dunber of braueliM of oedu, h«nlock, or other ever- 

Flg. 6. gnen, uiil bind them in » kind of ihtat, with itrong 

tomBiniaiiig kt tlw top. Aflsr it ie properl; 

I, brim off the Bt«m* at the bMe iritli ■ knife, 

I be perftatly even, and with a pair of adsBon 

Ln dip the top w ai to form a perfeot cone. 

w«r« are to be injerted Into this. 

J repTMente a Terj oomplete apparatiu for pre- 
Aowen in vater, Fig. Q. 

tbe «ame time ar- 

; them into tbe 
fornt for a table 

nt. ItiseompoMd 

Dinba' of oinmlar 

selB, one over ano- 

nd diminiahiog in 

Dia the base ap, 

[ a cone. These 

are filled nith wa< 

I the «tams of the 

inserted into them. 

7 is a grseerul de- 

: a irire basket, lo I 

lirithmoss. It is J 
shape called bjH 

"gipsj," and (he 

r it when filled with floirer* is ttr more graee- 

n those of a more (brmal and rigid pattern, 
basket for moss should hate a wooden bass, 

ler tlie tida are Uoed with moss, the basket 

be filled with wet or damp land, which shoald 

red neatlj with meu, taking can that the enr- 

>'ral, so as to display Ue flowers to advantBES. 

ms of the flowers should be inserted in boles 

ith a sharp stiok in the land. The ehoicest 

Jleet flowers shoold be nsed to eorer the handle. 

S represents a table ornament of simple oon- 

n, bat of gracefol design. Take a large-siied 

Mt, of saj ftom fourteen to eighteen Inohu dia- 
flHt«r, and ooTer ite sides with sheets of moss, secnred bj Fig. 7. 

passing atrong blaok linen thread around it. This should 
be mounted on a wooden base, formed of two square 
blocks of wood, one smaller than the other, surmounted 
by a circular or oylindrioalpieee of wood. In the upper 
end of the latter should be a wooden or iron peg or bolt, 
which should pass up through the drcular hole in the j 
bottom of the flow«-pot, to keep it in its proper place. ■ 
On tbe upper edge of the flower-pot place a rim formed^ 
of a band of hay two or three inches in diameter, either 
twisted or tied around with twine. This and the wooden 

base should also be covered with moss. The pyramid of flowers may be made on a ftame- 
work of eTergreen, as just directed, or the apparatus fig, S may be used. Festoons on the 
ridea would add greatly to the bsanty of this design, and sbonld be formed on pieces of hoop 
or wire. They should be larg* in the middle, and gradually diminish at both ends. 
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I have thm endeaTored, hnrriedlf, ud bMefly u posdble, tc dBsoribs, for the beneSt of 
1D7 ftmateur friends, tlie process of making bouqaetB and flonl deogns, and hope that I hare 
meceeded at least in affording them some aatistajioe. 

The Califoniia Hntmeg— Torr^a myilitlca. 

Tu annexed engiaTlng repreaents tht 
tr«« irhiab has of l>t« yetn be«n often 
alladed to aa Hie California natmeg. It 
ia a bMatifol erergreen, growing to Um 
height of tUriT or fortf feet, and inha- 
biting the eleraltd regione of the Sierra 
Madre. ThrfTnit and kernel atronglj n- 
••mble the oommon tiDtoi«g. The elight- 
Mt glsnoe, hoverer, at the internal Blrai>* 
(ore of the fruit, at once identifies (his 
tree vith the Tarr^a of the Southern 
United States, fbnnd on); in the Ashaltga 
and ApalaohioolA conntr; of Middle Flo- 
rida. The foliage haa tiie form and deep 
rioh green of the Flortds speoiea, or T. 
tascf/blia, as well aa of the yew; but tht 
leaTOa are much larger, being from one 
and a half to two and a qnarter inchca 
I long. They spread oat on two ddes, and 
I are tippedwlth asharp, rigid point The 
fruit, ta it may be popnUrly called, ti 
abont the die and form of a ffrimgagt 
. plnm, and in the dried slate has a pale- 
oliTe color ; bnt tbis niaj not be its natu- 
re tint. The outer eoTering is a thick, 
fleahy, aearly-cloeed nrceole, or dish, which 
Dompletelj inTcits the aeed, and olotelf adbtres to it, except near the snmmit. It is unooth 
and BTeo, and soft to the toneh. The seed Is osiuUlj oblong, and greatly retemblee a 
large peoan-nnt, bnt frequently it is more OTate. The shell is smooth, tbln, and fra^e^ 
The kernel Is eonAnmed to the ehell, and has the external and internal appearance of tbe 
nntmeg. When oat transrerMly, tbe neemblanee is perfeot. The seed, hoireTer, is wholly 
destitale of the delicate sfomatia odor of the Oriental spice, for it has the strong terebinthine 
oharooter of the oonifene. Neither is the fleshy ooTering of any known ose. It is more 
probable that, like the Seehy onp-arbarry of the yew, it is of a poisonoos nature. Still, the 
discovery of tbis tree is interesting to the botanist and to the hottioultQTiBL Bat two etbcc 
species are known bestdes. One of them (21 nae^a-a SM. and Zvtt) is a naliTe of Japan, 
and the other haa only been found hitherto in Middle Florida, in very oonfined Btati<aia. As 
an ornamental tree, the California natm^ deserrea to be'extensirdy «<dtiTat«d. It most be 
hardy, as it grows on the monntains, where the winter is Tely aerere. The enterprising 
Messrs. Parsons & Co., of Flashing, sent out a person to CalUbniia for the ei^iresB purpose 
of collecting the ornamental and asefal plants of that eoontiy ; and among oChw varistjee, 
hs obtained, last year, some ripe and ftesh seeds of the Califoima nutmeg. These hare since 
germinated freely. 

Hew Flanti. 

Shrum nobOe. — The annexed flgnie representa one of the most striking of the new planli 
brought by Dr. Hooker fhim the Him^yas. This plant, which is a true rhubarb, and has 
received the name R\mm nobiit, is about three feet in height, and forme conical towera of 
tbe most delicate straw-oolored, shinii^ semi-transparent, ooncaTs, imbricating braot^ the 
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l^per of vhloh hsT* pink 
edges, the Isi^s, bright, g\oBtj, 
fining, gTMn ndicU iMTea, 
'With md petiolea and nertea, 
ftnning a broad baaa for the 
whole. On tuning np the 
bnela, the beauliflil, membra- 
■••Di, finale, pink Hipulea 
■M Men like red kItct p^rar, 
•nd withia th«m ■gain the 
i^Tt, brauched panieles of in- 
■igniflouit green flowBn. The 
veot ]■ TeT7 long — often many 
< w t and wind! amongrt the i 
Mdu; U ia u tUek •• the . 
aru, and bri^t jMow in- ' 
iUe. After Sovering, the itea 
iMgthaBB, the braeta Baparate -. 
from one another, beeone ' 

and torn ; finallj, ai the fruit i 
ripens, the; fall aw^, leating i 
ftragged-lookii^ eteai, eovered J 
with puiiolee of deep-brom j 
peodnlou fruit. In winter . 
theaa naked blaok etenu, pro- j 
Jaeting from the beatiing cliffs ^ 
•t an elCTation of 14,000 feet , 
•bore the sea-leTel, or tower- S 
log abore the enow, are in die- * 
nal ke^ngwith theiorronnd- 
Ing deeolalion of the leuoo. 

Soch is Dr. Hookar's ac- 
eovnc of this emiaoi plant. Borne of the leeda sent to Kew Oordeni grew, and the seedlings 
lived Mo years ; bat we r^ret to leam that the; have now been lost. 

Saxe~Ovlhaa eon^neua. — This remaTkable plant, which will probabi; rack ■mong the 
noat highly laloed of our hard; erergreen trees, is a n&tive of the monntains of Patagonia, 
where it was found b; Bfr. Lobb, forming a beantiful tree SO feet high. In Che nurser; of 
Uessra. Veiloh, of Exeter, England, it has lived in the open air four years withoat shelter, 
aad hae all the appearanee of bung well adapted to the climate of England. The country in 
which it grows is, indeed, more stormy and cold than any part of Qreat Britain. Its natlTe 
kabitat is deaeribed aa the moat deeolata and sterile of any part of the western coast of Fata- 
gDoia. One Tariet; grows to an enormoni siie, pardcolarty in tlie Tioinit; of the soow-line. 
Trees haTe been seen by Mr. Lobb npwarda of 100 feet in height, and more than eight feet in 
diameter. Saxe-Oothva may be described as a genus with the mole flowers of a podocarp, 
the females of a dammar, the fnut of a joniper, the seed of a daeiydium, and the habit of a 
yew. The leaies of thii plant have altogether the siie and general appearance of the English 
jew, ^Tanu baeeata;) bnt they are glaooons ondemeath, except the midrib and two narrow 
stripea within the edges, which are a pale green. The nule flowers conust of spikes appear- 
ing at the ends of the branohee, in a raceme more or less elongated. The female flowers 
form a small, ntondish, pedononlatad, terminal, soaly, imbricated cone. 

Jfyian kecaemtre, (Haaemiru Jfytorauu.) — This charming stone-climber, from Indis, is 
vdl worthy the attention of anuMor or professional growers of new and rare plants. It was 
•hown first in England, in May, 1^2, before the London Horticultural Society, and was pro- 
nonnced the moat atlTMtiTe among all the new and flne plants exhibited. This is saying a . 
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Criip-JtatKd Bud^eia., 



fretiimi. Wfloop;th«followtDgcl«Mrip- 

tioD from " Pftilon'a Flower GftTden :"^ 

' ■< Among all the pluita exhibited in the 

gkrdcD of the Horticultural Smietj Ust 

Haj, none eidtad Bueh nuiTen*! ia- 

tanat u that now reprMented. It 

fbnaed % ■mall nmbrella-like creepar 

tnined orer trelliB, the whole cinmm^ 

I hrenoe of which wu loaded wiUi pea- 

dolona raeamee of moet tMantiful larg* 

7ellow uni crimaon flowani. Tiie pUot 

was aant to Heaara. Veitch, of Eieto-, 

from Oie Mysore eonntiy, which it ia- 

' habita, as ita name indioalea. No doabi 

I it i* the beat hot-hooae olimber that haa 

been introdnced far many years. It ia 

ftdded, that before the plant ia out at 

bloom, the pendnloiu Bower-etallu ar* 

from two to two and a half feet long. 

Bpirta rrand^lora — Largt-fioiovtd Sfi- 

raa. Xal. order Eoiaeta. (See Figure.) 

— TtuB remarkable plant waa sent by Mr. 

Fortune, under the name of AmtlaiuJiier 

raeernota, from the north of China ; and 

it is certain that its coiupicuaaft. Urge 

flowen cannot fail to rccommeod it aa a 

lery deairable, ornamental, and ahrab- 

beiy planL The habit and foliage an 

that of an Amelancheir ; bat the Btrao- 

tore of the flowera point to the genoa 

Spinaa. The oalji-tabe is remarkable 

in form, nmoh coolracted bdow, then 

suddenly at the narrow faox expanded 

and reenrred, and the whole lined with 

a Seahy diM, at the end of which tlie 

Utean atamena are inaerted in threea. 

The species is extremely different tnaa 

any hitherto deaoribed. — C»tu'* Bo- 

lontcdl Jfi^asuu. 

BudJUUcTUpa, " Crigt-ltavtd BudJMa," 
bom Weetem Himalaya, at an eleralioii 
of from Stb thooiaod five hundred to aeren 
thooaand fire hundred feet aboTe the lerd 
of the aea, and a Tery desirable ehrub for 
"Eogliah" gardena, where it requires the 
protection of a wall — flowering from the 
beginning of Febraary until May, and 
Menlang the air around with its fregranee. 
Dmgbiptioh.— A ahrab from tweWe to 
fourteen feet high ; branches opposite ob- 
tusely tetragonal, the younger ones densely 
corered with tawny or fermginoaa down. 
^ Leares on woolly petioles, one quarter of 
^ an inch long, orate or oblong, the lower 
ones cordate at the base, upper ones 
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ennute, tUak, tommtOBe, dBiuel^ ao bsncKth, mth fimi^noiu or omeroos tonnentom, 
th« QUkrgra toothed and eriaped, rarel; entire, eioept in the upp«r leftTes. Flowers lUTsaged 
in capitaliL, oooBtilnting ipikes or racemes, uid tbess, from the mui; ehort floweiing bruiohes, 
fonmng pamalw. Stamens, four ; filaments, short ; anthm, short, oblong; pisdl, quite in- 
olDded ; 0TU7, oTata, downj except at the iHwe ; ttjle, verj short ; stigma, dabbed, bi£d. — 
PkO. Sorliaittwriit. 

Propagitioo Slid Winter Foroiii^ of Boaea. 

At a conTergaUonal meeting of the Hew Tork HoTtionltoral Soeiet;, oa reported b; the 
■■Anerioan Agricaltaiist," Mr. A. Bridgeman read the followlag remarks on roses: — 

"Hj practice do«e not, I preenme, differ mneb Ihim that poreoed b; other growers. For 
«fmpost, I prefer a proportion of two bushels oT regelable mould or rotted leaTCa, two bashels 
of chopped sod passed through a ooarse uere wide enoagh to alio* moderate-siied lumpt to 
pass through, one bnshel of hotbed manure, and one of sand. The sod I use is clay e;. In 
propagating bj enttiags, I find Uiat wood of one month old will strike in many eases ray 
readilj, and when put in during the latter part of February, will be rooted in March. I use 
entting-pam about thrM inches deep, and a compost of two-tbirdi of sand to one of loam, and 
•pplj bottom heat I hsTe a bed heated bj a flue passing throng it, which I find Tor; nse- 
ftal for this purpose. Wbea well rooted, I pot them off into small-uied pois, and plant them 
out in Haj. In the fkll, I repot them in the compost already mentioned, and keep them in 
ft eool house, without fire-heat, till January, unless the ft«Bt is too great, when I protect 
them sUghtiy, bnt nse no flre-heat till the last of January 01 Febmary. These plants fiower 
welL The tea, Bourbon, and China are treated in this way ; the hybrid perpetnals or taona 
reset are not Included, as neither these nor the noisettes are adapted for winter fiowering. 
I do not prone rery closely in the fall ; bnt in Hay, pmne thoroughly and sink the pots in 
flie soil, and lift them in September for winter flowering, repotting them if Deeessary, and 
pmning out all dead wood. At this Mason care must be taken not to break the ball much. 
The temperaCnre should be kept moderate. A dry atmosphere is Tery injarions, and is the 
chief canae of failure in keeping plants in rooms. The water should always be applied at 
the top; where sanoers are used, it is only for cleanliness. Planting oat secores strong 
plants, bat is not admissible fbr winter blooming. I bate found hybrid perpetoals to succeed 
best on their own roots. Teas and Bourbons will do well f^m layers. In England and the 
north of France badding is generally practised, and aucoeeda well; bnt here it is quite dif- 
ferent I have known many fulnrea in budding, and in some cases not mors than twen^- 
Itve out of a thoosand bare saeeeeded 1 two out of a doien is often the proportion in our 
climate.* Budded plants are liable to produce auckefs, which hare been sometimea mia- 
taken for young, rigorous shoots. Tea rosea require lighter soil, and fiower more freely 
than Bengal or Bourbons; they will also hear more heat, and should be placed in the 
warmest part of the house. Rosea for forciog should have as much sun and air as posuble, 
with a moist atmosphere. I hare found roses in greeu-houses, planted in the border, with 
bottom heat, produce more Bowmi with 60° of heat than In otjier casee with 70°, and hate 
had better flowers when the temperature did not exceed 50° than at 65° ; 66° is a good tem- 
perature for forcing. In reply to the question, ' Is manure-water good I' I say, ' Tes, if »p- 
pHed judiciously in amaU portions in March.' " 

Boies Propagated by Cnttings of the Soot*. 

A wsm* in the " Harticnltural Cabinet" says ; BatiDg been adrisad to try the eiperi- 
meut of raising rose-trees by taking cuttings of the roots, I did so, and found it to suoeeed 
admirably. The mode was as follows : The Bret week in March, I took some of the long, 
thick, fleshy-lookiDg roots of my English, French, mosa, and perpetoal rosea, and out them 

* Tblfl ti gnetl J it TiilaDc 

Hh OT ■pplfr.tnaa, 1>7 ' 

Mdted, thu OB tMr an noU.—XiL 
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Into pieces tbont tlirM inchw long. I then imoothed the sarlbce of » bordM in front li t 
peaah iraU ; upon this I laid the roots flat, at bbont aix inohes apart ; when the roots wen 
placed, I covered them irith fine sifted earth, half on ineli deep, gently beaten into the 
cnttinga ; I then laid tour inobes more of lotun? soil, well enriched, giTing the whole » good 
watering, and when dry, imoothed the aorfaoe orer with the baok of tlie spade. B; the 
middle of Maj, enrj cntting had sent one, and soma two strong ahoote ; and on examina- 
tion, I fonnd the soil I had eorered the cuttings with to be filled with a maaa of fine roots. 
I have aniiooslj watered the bed, as, being In rt sunidng rituatica, I (bnnd it got more dij, 
more especiall; so from the bed being rused from the old surface of the border; it would 
btiTe been better to have sank it, so as finallj to have it eTBU with tlie surroundings. 

On th« OiiltiTation of thfl Synehospennom Jasmtnoidea. 

Tms beantifnl climbing plant was inO-oduced into England from ShAoghai in tha year 
1$44. It ie mrcly to be met with ; but no doabt when ita beaa^ and adaptibility for pow- 
ing in greeQ-honses become known, it will be mere common. At a little distance Uiis flower 
resembleB the jasmina, and possesses a delicious odor. The plant is CTergreen, and, like the 
ivy, sends out rootlets up the stems whenerer they oome in cootaot with the soil ; heoM it is 
easily propagated by taking a shoot near the soil, n' by onttinge of half-ripened wood. Tbe 
branches of this plant are moderately stoat, and require bnt Uttle support 

This plant requires but little eultiratiou beyond what is required Ibr gceen-hoas« plant! 
of this descriptioD. It asaally commences flowering in April, and if plaoed in the gceo*- 
honse, will continue to bloom for six week* or two montlis. It thriTes best in a soil of <ma- 
half tarty loan), one-fourth peat or leaf-mould, and the same of white laod, all well ioooipe- 
rated together. — Tht Ftoriit aad SorlicullarcU •Tvuniat. 

Hflv Feet notifled mpeottng Bnlboiu Sooti. 

Thk " Magazine of Ilorticulture" says : What is id common language termed a bnlbois 
root, is by LiDCKua termed the hybernacle Or winter lodge of a yoong plant. The bnlba ia 
every respect resemble buds, except in being produced undergronnd, and inolnda the kava 
and flower in miniature, which ore to be expaoded in the ensaing spring. By oautionslT 
cutting (in the early spring) through the ooncentrio eoata of a tnlip-root toogitndinaUy fton 
the top to the base, and taking them off suocessiTely, the whole flower of tbe next sommer'l 
tulip is beautifully seen by Uie naked eye, with its petals, pislil, and stamen. Tbe flowsr 
exists In other bulbs In the same manner ; bnt the individual flowers of others b^ng leas, 
they are not so easily detected, or eo eoDspicnons to the naked eye. In the bnds of tlw 
Daphne meiereon, and in those of the Hepatica, and at the base of the Oimunda InnariO) a 
perfect plant of the fbture year may be tbnnd, complete in all its ports. 

Xatorudt for a Cutting Pot 

PaoTiDB either broken potsherds, pebbles, or chips of atones trom a mason's yard, and 
place them in die bottom of the pot. Over these pnt rough, fibrous peat or turf : thiawillaet 
oa drainage, which Is most essential ; tiiau prepare peat, loam, and silver sand in equal parts, 
with tbe addition of a little powdered charcoal : let these be well tnoorporated together and 
passed tiirougb a fine sieve ; pat tbia compost on the top of UH abovt-menljoned drainage 
and press It well down. Tbis most be in sufficient qoantity to reach within 1] inch of the 
top of the pot. Finish irith pure sUver sand, and let the whole be well watered, to settle alt 
down b^ire the cutlingB are pnt In. Then, having bell-gtasses at hand, and the pota ready, 
cBbble the cuttings into the sand, which will Induce the emisdon of roots, and these win 
strike down into the compost, which, prepared as directed, will mlt any plant After the 
cnttinga are Inserted, let tfaem be watered with a flne^roeed pot to settle the soikd round tttea- 
Cover with the bell^lasses, and shade until they have become rooted. Cuttings Most not b« 
put in too closely together, othenrise they will damp off. Wipe th» ct 
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gluses once a d»j, bat k««p them oIom for th« first fortnight or three weeks; tfttmnla 
admit eir by degrees, hj pUoiog a little wedge under the gftMaea. When the onttinga it« 
rooted, reiDOTe the latter altogether. Sprinkle ocossionatlj with w&ter from a fine-roied 
watering-pot. By attending to these minntiB, snoaeas wiB certaiul; be att&ined. A slight 
hot-bed is the beat plaoe for ontdngs. — Oardater't CAronicti. 

Ver Oitrdni 

Thi following attMMnt of • new kind of garden 
pot appears la the Btpw ffertiroh: — An English 
aniatenr, Mr. Edr, redding in Paris, has oon- 
trived a method by which the branches of trees 
can be more oonTeniently I&yered than heretofore. 
Pota mth a slit on one mde haTe been long in me ; 
but difficult; has been foimd la their use ont of 
doors, on account of the want of any good meiuiB 
of securing them in a fixed portion or at any 
desired height. Mr. Eeir proposes to make snch 
pots wiUi a tnbnlar prqeclion on one side (a b) 
thiongh which a staff may pass, and, being driven 
into the groond, hold the pot perfectly steady. 

Th« a^oining ont eiplMnc at a glance the 
nature of the inTenUon. In forming snob a pot, 
it is said that tlie potter mnst t&ke care that the 
slit e is so small as to jost allow the branch d to 
pass in, withont leaving room for the earth to slip 
oat. Bat this preoantioo seems needless; for it 
wonld be easy to prerent the earUi slipping by 
means of pebbles or crooks applied to the slit after 
the branch is inserted, and as the pot is being 
tilled with eartii.~Saniadtitrut. 

Improrement in the FramM of Grape-'niiei. 

Ths aoDezed flgnres represent an improToment in the frame of grape-Tines, reoently In- 
vented and patented by 8. Oscar Cross, of Bandy Hill, Washington coonty, New Tork : — 

Fiff. 1 is a perspectiTe riew, and fig. 2 is a Tsrtioal seetioo, showing how the frame ean be 
bent down so as to expose the grapes in a horiiontal podtlon. The nature of the invention 
oondsts in an a^nstabte eleratjng and depressing grape-frame for ^e better enmratioD of 
the grape. The grape-ftame is eonstructed of wall-strips, two by fonr inches, ont to any 
desirable length, say ten or twelve feet; and sUts or croea-pieces of abont an inch in thick- 
ness and three In width, and six or seven feet long, are fostened about two feet apart to one 
edge of the wall-strips. The vine is now plaeed upon the frame and slats fastened to the 
other mde, tiins sacnring the vine witMn the frame, ae represented in figure 1, A. The 
frame can be iopported in any position by the legs attaohed to it, and can be fhstened there 
by driving pins or slakes throngb holes in the loot-pieoeB, or it can be fhst«ied in various 
way*; the vine itself will seonre the foot <rf the frame. The advantages of the invention are 
stated to be a* follows-^ii. the frnlt is more ea«ly gathered, as it can be bron^t to a oon- 
venient altitude, and the ^b« conveniently lowered to the groond, when It oan be covered with 
stekW or otherwise to protect It Cram winter-killing. The mse of the frnit is inereaaed by 
allowing the tttme to lie on or near the ground, which seouree to the vine a greater amonnt 
of beat, as it reoeive* warmth from the earth as well as from the sun, and is not exposed to 
sold winds as mooh as those on elevated frames; tiie qoanti^ is also Increased, as it sets 
abundantly and grows larger on or near the ground. The grape-beetles and insects are not 
as destructive to buds and foliage on or near the ground as on elevated frames. Care should 
be bad not to expose the frnlt to too much snn during the early stages of ripening, but the 
sa 
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pnxMM attonld b« completed b; giTing It t. foil «xpo«iu«, u fnme B ; tin froit is rawlil; pro- 
tMtcd tnrn light froaU, »a it omi b« loncred to the gronod, where it is lew exposed, u in 
fig, 2, uid if necosaiy ctn be eaailj corered ; or, if the gronnd hkd be«i Bown with com or 
osta u aoon u th« frait iru tofficieDtlf adTimced to lulmit of eleiHtiDg Ihe frame, it would 
fonn k mat in which the fratt would be imbedded, eo u to protect it Trom light frosts, and 
would be of Mrrice to protect tlie Tine from winter-kiJliDg. Thne, by thii s^netable fhune 
uid m«thod of muMging it, tendn sod ohoice T&rieties ou be raieed and ripened in Dorthem 
ladtndei with 1m* trouble and a better prospect of raoeeM. The invealion ie adapted to a 
*Biie^ of forme, and oan be need in seTeral with: a frame can be lo oonatmcted as to tnm 
back against buildi&gs, fnieet, etc., and dispense with lege and foot-pieces attached, prop- 
lege (fif. 2) beh^ need instead; or a row of poete set north and eotlth will snpport two rows 
of framea, one on each elde, made Bo as to torn back like a trap-door, as in;^. 1, being bell 
In mj pofition bj means of tnppminrs attsohed to the frabie on the npper side, the other 
end b^g held t« the poets b; pine paesiiig throngh both ; flte flrame oau be elerated or de- 
pmeed bj a eerlee of holea in the Bopportara. 

The claim is for an Adjoitable Eleta^g and Depnsilng Qrape-Frtmet with or w!Qioat 
enppoTlera attadied, tad nade of any known material. It therefore embtMei a Taiit^ of 
modifloatiana not repieeenled ia the annexed flgnrea. ' 

In rdation to Ihe adrantage esperieneed from the horfiontal tr^idng of grape-Tinea, the 
London Qardener's Chroaiole states that it has reod<red ample etidenoe fMm a well-known 
Eoglisb hortJaaltnriBt in respect to the bmeflt derired fhnn this method. On vines wiiich 
has been tr^ned luniiontally, eome twenty in number, the mildew has nerer appeared, while 
Ihe prodnee lias been lingolarty good. In an adjoining house, howeter, In which the more 
ordinarj mode of training was adopted, the Tines haye been Bsrerely attacked, and when the 
ilrst eril had been sabdned, the disease broke oat a saoond time with equal Timlence. 

It is not dittcnlt to •z^aln l^ In w eased fitdtflilnesi irising from this method of tniidn^ 
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whioli deUyi the deasBnt of rataniag up, m the praseiwe of irbidi, in an nnnnuny ooneen- 
tntad fijnn, the pradactlon of fruit is prineip*!!; doe, u Ui prared by &e process of lioging ; 
irbile the Uability ef plnma vai eprieota to gnin, whoM bnnohee an tnined tn k p«rfe«tlT 
horUiiDtsl direetion, depeikds npon the seme ebnonnkl eeoomiilMioa of lap. This, howercr, 
has BO neoesBu; cenaeetioii yriOt the prodvotion of tbe foni^ which, on the ooctrary, are 
generally the moie preralent in exact propcitiaD to the tnxoriaot appearaaee of a crop. If, 
for iostanea, the leares of a potato erop preeant a peooliariy lieh gnen tint, it is almost mre 
to Boffer from mQdeir, and an attantire eeaNh wW most probably detect nneqaivocal signs 
of ths eril, while a orop with a yellowish and appenntly sickly appearance will entirely 
esoape. It doe* not, howerw, fbUow that the habit* of etei; paneite shtrnldbe the eame; 
and jnasiiuioh at It d«ee really a^^xar that vine* lo which the bnnohw are horiiontal do 
not snffer, or at least do not soffer so mnch from mildew, the horiiutal meUiod, ihongh It 
would be nnwise to expect si^ ooniplele esemptian from the practice, is welt worth the culU- 
TBioi's oonsidention, (epeoiaJly nken it Is toanteroi that on the con&ent the Tinea yrhld^ 
are kept low^. without ai^ attempt at hcoiiniital training, suffer fiv lees than those which 
grow on trrilisee.' 

TaiietiM of AmeriouL Eh«p«i, 

How many kmds of grape* are natWe to the TTpited Statws it il impoidble to say ; Dr. Ra- 
Siueqae oatalognea for^ spedea and ons hnndred TarieUes in a little hend-boolc of irinei, pnb- 
liehed in 18S0, whloh he offers "as the reentt of his obetrrstlons doling mahy yean, and 
many thonssnd mile* of tramL" ffinoe this me published, mnoh new tenitorj has beoi 
added to o«c great BefnibUe, in some portions of which natiTc grapee In great variety and 
pnfneion are found. Trarellen in Texas and Cafifornia, wpooially, i^ree as to the wonder- 
fol proAision of vine* notiead is both these Slates. Upon the Paciflo, winC' Is already mana- 
fsotored, not in abnndance, bat still with results so saUsfbotory, that It will be but few yean 
before it is aa eatablisbed aooree of rerenne to the State. We bsai of one ftinaer there 
raising nine^ Ihousuid poonds of grapes aiuniany; of prendtuns given for the best wines; 
of bnnohee weighing from one to elsrsn poands eai^ Their grapes also are represented to 
be larger than onre — "Isi^e as plains," and saporior in color and flaTor. The berriel, too, 
an very tender, and the skins thin. The Tines are pnmed down to two or two and a half 
feet from the gromid, and Uie large, indtdnit masses of frrtit reet upon the Isp of the oom- 
mon mother. 

The grapee of Calitbinia w* odled "Catawba," by some "Sweetwater." The berries sre 
oblong, egg'Shspad, of a Hght reddUi-brcwn color; In flavor ddicions; they are deetitnta 
of palp, and so tender as to be diffienlt to handle. Like all the rett of oar natiTB grapee of 
. any valoe, they are claimed to be "of totttga origin." History Is thus falafled, and onr 
Tine* robbed of thdr birthright If iyor Adlom disoovered a Sne grape in the gardens of 
Mr. Johnson, near Frederioktown, Maryland, and another In the gardens of Mrs. ficholl, of 
Clarksburg. He says, "A Qerman priest, who eew Hrs. Sohcll's Tine in ftill bearing and 
when ripe, proncnnoed it the trae Tokay, and says ha saw the same kind growing in Tokaj, 
in Hnngaryl" ^« SdiayUdll Mttseadalwas christened *■ The Cape grape," ae Mr. Long- 
wortbsays, "to give it repntatiOD;" end to this day, manybelisre it to be a natiTC of Africa, 
althongh Its Wild brethren are fbnnd in plenty all over PamBylTanla. The Isabella, ftirmeriy 
called the Laspeyre grape, is a natiTa of North Carolina. 

To retom, however, to the gr^ies of CaUfomia. There are no Tfateyards in the immediate 
vicini^ of San Prannaeo, bat vines are onttiTated in Hm valleye, especisUy to the aonlh- 
ward of the Stale; and a strong red wine, resembling claret, is drank by the conntry-peaple 
nrom Iheir own grape*. At Loa Ai^elos, they make a yttj exeeUent white wibe, somethii^ 
like the Catawba in flavor. 

The " Hastang" and the El Paso are the pecvtiar grape* of Teias. The fbrmer, wUoh ia 
Boareely aeeredited as a vrine grape, ia known oidy at preoMt as a wild rine, Indigenons to 
the sdH which prodnoes it. The £1 Paso hae^ however, been sneeeesfnlly eoltiTated. Ae 
following, from Da Bow's "IndoMrial Beaooroea of the South aod Weet," gives ns mbm 
««eoDnt of the regioA whioh is eidd to produoe the best win* in tbe worid:— 
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liie B«tt]«m«!it of El Fwa eiteiida from the 7iI1b of th* Eio Gnnde «n tlie north to the 
Praaidio on the Bonth, ■ dutaooa of tw«ntf-t«o uUm, uid is one oontinnou orchard and 
gMden, embraoing within ita area an indnstriooi and peaceablo popnlatiaa of ftt le*at ^ght 
thoiuand. TMb apa^of valloy is about nidira; between Santa ft and Chihsahna, and ia 
isolBled from the other Haiioan Mttlementa b; the monntains which ri»e on the eaat and 
west, end oloae into the river on the north and eonth. The breadth of the Tallej ia aboiU 
tan milei. The most important pradootion of Uiia dietriot ia grapes, bom which are annn- 
allf mannfaatored not less than two hundred thoosaod gallons of perhapa the beet and rich- 
est wine in the world. This wine ia worth two dollara per gallon, tad oonstitatea the prind- 
pal aonrce of rerenne to the conntrj. Qreat qnantities of grapea are alao dried in olnstera 
and preserred for om daring the wintw. In this stale the/ ua centered si^erior to the 
beat ratuDS that are imported from Enropa. 

The great Hostang grape of Texas ia also said to be a wine grape of soperior qnali^. It 
grows in the greatest profusioD, without ooltiTatian, in «*«I7 part of Texas, and npoo aU 
Tsrietles of wiL Tlw wise prodooad A-om it is said to reaemUe porL Not alone in Cali- 
fornia and Texas, but throaghoat the entire South, do native grapes flourish in wi»derIU 
loinrianoe. The sea-islands that fringe the ooaats (htm N'orf<dk to the FLorida TeefB are 
enbtoidered with wild vinee, laden with cliutera, as well as the margins of rivers that inter- 
aaot the mainland. Florida aboiuids in this delioions frnit ; In *l«h«iii>j grape-eDltnra is 
already eioiting mnoh attention, and the natiTe grapea prodoce not onl; wines of moat 
eioellent quality, bat also a very great variety of winea. Tbelr ooltivation is very easy, and 
the vines are abnndant bearers. A genUeman, in a letter to the "Alabama Planter," says: 
" A vineyard at matnri^, say the fourth year, would be good for from Ave hundred to seven 
hundred and fifty golluaa ; Uie seventh, fbr one Utoasand gallons ; the Seappemong twieli 
more, to the acre. Among other properties poss e sse d by onr native, gnpe, tlie quantity of 
vinons matter they possess is most remarkable. A bushd of bonohes, as pnlled fhnn the 
vine, will give three gaUons of wins, and after nndergoing a second operation, about om 
gallon more of a lighter but moat agreeable irine. It would take a thtid pressure to pio- 
duoe the meagre drink with which, in part, they feed the pessanVy in Frsnoe who tend the 

The woods of Louisiana, Misslasii^i, and Arkansas sbonnd in Tsrlelies of wild vines that 
yield masses of fruitage, renowned ss raeooon, bear, boll, obicken, and fbi grapes. As yet, 
we have had no specimens of wines of these celebrated brands. One of these vrild vloes his 
been sneoeesfnlly cultivated already, nsider the name of " Blend's Hadcdra," and doubtlea 
there are many species which, by the skill of the vine-dresser, mi^ be made to yield an 
agreeable varied of wines; ia fact, our ohief dependmoe most be upon our indigtmeiii 
grapes, that are alreudy aoolimated by natnre's unerring training. It is well to observe that 
a grape may produce a superior wine in one district, and yet be of little value in anothw; 
•0 that although one species iiu>y disappoint the cultivator in Arkansas, that is no insusi 
why it should be rejected by liis brother in Tennessee or LouisisDa, or ni« eertA. 

In Oeor^a, the luscious Husaadiues gathered in the vrild stAte produce a vrine of eon- 
vdsrable merit; as yet no attempt ha* bem made to give them a formal tninhig, «Koept 
here and there upon a small aoale. This is also the esse in South Carolina. 

North Csrolina Is the natal sml of the Catawba, Ute HcsriMmont, and the ScuppeniMtg) 
the first two of thess unquestionably owe their T^otallMi to Uie skill of the onltiTaton ^ 
Oliio and Sin Tork, and have only * limited growth In their native State; but Souppeniani 
vineyards are found from Cwrriiudc, on the extreme eort^ to the sonthem oonnties on the 
Cape Fear lUvSEh*^ extend inland almost to the Ibot of the Blue Bidge Hountuns; wluk 
so various are the qualities of wine prodnoed, that some kinds command three or four dol- 
lars per gallon, and some kinds ctu be purchased for five or six dollars a barrelt There are 
two species of this grape — the beat having a white, silvery skin, with a rich metallic losBe, 
while the inferior kind bean a small, black beiry. Mr. Longworth ssjs, " The hlaok Scop- 
pemong bears from one to four berries on a bonoh, and would, iu timea of war, if lead b« 
soaroe, be as valuable, even when fully r^re, as the Fox grape, for bullets. Ibe wliite Scop- 
pemong, also, has a vwy small buneh, and is a better gi^e than the black. But thesUi 
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ii lldck, uid ike pnlpliuil; it will IM*er bt Talnabla ib k wine gnpfl, unltu ta gin to otJt*r 



Utattm other pni-poaa thwi tUi — munel;, to mix wlt^ the mnst of len flaTored grapea, 
to giro eharuter tc the wine when mads — this Seoppamong will jvoTe to be most T&liuble to 
this oonntry. The " Traminer" of the lUieingaii, ft snull-berried grape, abounding in eae- 
ebtram, aad ftall of arena and atoeogth, is lo need to mix wiUi tlie "lUeeUtig," the dirorit* 
grape of (he Miina, Id (ha prodnatioQ of Uie firet-«1aM Qennan winet And that the gene- 
rality of EoTopaaD wine* »w* th^ ezoeHenoe to the JodieioQa mixbue of Ttriona growth! 
and «inlagee a m well knewn aa aoaredf to need repeating here. 

Bat the nJae of the Bonppenung ae a wine gr^w haa not yet become fairly tried; at 
leaat not in North OaroUoa. Of all the sampleB ws haTs taoted, not one was the pure and 
original fermented juice of tbe grape, btft, in ereiy ease, more or leaa lophistioatad with 
sagar or honey, and not nnf^equentlj with whiskey or brandy. It it osoal to add three 
ponnds of iBgar to one gallob of the moM, and then a Uttle distilled spirits of some kind It 
poar«d into oT^y barrd of win* "to make it keep." Snt^eeled to this b«atm«iit, the fluid 
degenerates into a lort of vinoni gro£ and its peenllar oliaraoter aa a wine is almost entirely 
Io«t. Still, in spit* of this, it has an aroma which is somewhat grateftil. 

That speeiee of Uie Muscadine oalled the Scnppemoi^ is a Tery sweet grape, bnt sweet 
gnpei art eflen «MnMv *a laeehariM matUr. For a hmiUar Instanoa, take the Catawba aad 
[sabella grapeo. To tha taste the latter Is by fkr the sweetest tnii; nsrertlieleBs, in making 
a aparUing wine, the lBBl>e11a needs a liberal allowance of sngar, while the Catawba wine 
requires little or none. HoCoUoch, in his treatise on wine-making, makes a very aoonrat* 
disliiialion between Um " sweet prinoiple" and that which oonatltntM the "engar" inbuit. 
The latter, the saeobarine prinoiple, is tiie elemA which by the process of fbrmentalian is 
transmuted into aleohol or ^irit cf wine, a oertaia percentage of wblofa la neoeeeary in all 
Tinons flnldi. This a^rit of the wineiaderiTed directly (hmi the aogar of the grape. Now, 
the diffisreooe between the sweet element and the iaoaliari&e dement is Tcry clearly shown 
by UeColloeh, who ilhntratea the ■nl)i}ect by oomparing molssees with refined sngur, tha first 
b«uig mnch the sweetest of the two to the taste, and yst not comparable to the latter in its 
proportion of pure sacobamm. And if we may Tentnre apon a theory, we should say " that 
the reason why sweet grapes makes a wine less (weet tluua Uiiwe not M dulcet to the taste. 
Ilea in Ihii: that in the sweet grape tha vMt quantity of saoclunun is absorbed in the pro- 
duction of ^ohol, wliile in those mors abounding tn sngar a pcrtien only is transmaled into 
alcohol; the superfluz of sngar remaining in nndistarbed eolotioD, and sweetening the wine, 
leea or more, m n^ be." 

Now tha Seappemong grape prodoees a wine naturally liard and dry, with little to reoom- 
mend It but its peculiar aroma and flaror; and, in oonsaqaeDoe, the murt is artificially 
sweetened to make it a marketable or salable pommodi^. Bo long as this method of treat- 
ment is practised, neither it nor any oilier Amerioan wiac to used can tank with any winee 
of Burope, eioept with the spurious productlonB of Cette, IJsbon, and Marseilles. The ^ffl- 
colty lies In tUs; our wile-ynnB»ri are tffraid of a hari, Jri/ mau, beeaote popular taste so far 
(especially in the rural districts) has been oormpted by the sweetened, sophisticated, poorest 
eleas of imparted wines, the sweet nabtgaa and pore-jaice porta that are onrrent to erery 
ooDnby town. Pun, wlioleaome winet nerer are, and nerer sbonld 1m, swset; a gUat of 
syrap it no refMhmsDt for a laborer, and, m a duly bererage for anybody, aotoally repul- 
nve; end as we are looking forward to the period wlien onr wine shall be used ae tbe oom- 
m<Hi drink (br all claoses of people, we should define now and here that by "wiNis" we 
mean the pure, fermented Jnice of the grape, without the admixture of any thing elae 



That the Scnppemoag is a hwrd, dry wine, wbtn made wiUiont sngar, ia doubtJsss true; 
but the qnestion is, *'What charaoter will this TOry wine asenme when mdlowed by age!" 
Vh« BMirial, the Ung of Hadeirae, is at berth, anstere, and repolriTe, for the flnt Ibw years, 
■e a blue-nosed Presbyterian elder ftvsh from the synod, nor is It drinkable nntil age haa 
corrected the acerbity of its temper; but what thenT Then it be«i»net one of the most exqoi- 
ait* Snida fn tbe world, and eommandt a price snperiw. In some inatanoei, to any known 
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vine, irith the ncBptlMi of ImparU Tokay. The real oiarita of the BiliTe irfne of Hottt 
, CmroUDi, then, etill need derelopment; mge kDd prtf»r tnatmatt vngt, in dme, pradoae 
■omething; tmr the Senppcmong la not deslitate of ddioate von*— «n importMit qnalitj. 
Indeed. The mods of evHoM is peeoliar; Uie linee (l^jfen, laat ontlingi) m pluttod one 
bvsdmdftet ftpart; the midn brasebea have epaoe to ivn If^ feat eaeh way, at ri^t mn^ea 
ftvm the oenlie, hefiire meetiDg. Baob -rine may be repreeented thns, -l-i tiM Utentla iBte^■ 
laoing OTer bead and fonidng a canopy. The branch«e are never praned, aa it is said "the 
Tine would bleed to death." Like the viae* in Lombud^, these are htffh^trakui, (Aimf Ugt,) 
the loveet branobee being eigbt feet abere, and parallel iritb, the grennd. Tbe yieM ie mut 
abundant, a rfng^e vine Often bearing tboiuandB of Iranehes ; the berriee small, and bnt few 
to Uie bnDoh. Enstanees haya been cited of tingle Tines yleldinf enough grapes to make 
vereral barrels of wine, and ooreHng two and ■ half aerea of ground. 

Ve hare seen apedmena of natire Tinee of Tir^Ma of eieellent qaaH^. Thn Oatawta 
ttere is an abundant bearer, and the wine made from It easentlaBydlAmt (Mm tiiat tt 
(Hilo. The olimale of tliig Slate would seem to be peenllarly adapted fbr the pmrpoee, and 
the wild and waste land ndght be tnmed to profltaUa aceont in the prodnoUon of Tinea. To 
Tirginia we are indebted for many apeoiee already popnlar, among whieh we may fnataace 
"Norton's Seedling," Oa "Woodeon," and "Canningham." Eon, too, the Bland grape 
grows abnndantiy, nnder the name of the Vlt^inla Hnaoadri. In Maryland and Delawul^ 
also, a Tariety of natire gnpes u« caltiTated, aome of ertraordlnary pTodoctiTeBeeB. Om 
Tine raised by Mr. WilliB, (near Baltimore,) In 1SB2, yielded twenty-flTe thonsaDd bontAea; 
and in the following year, Hesers. C. H. Bromwell and R. Honklaud certify "tbat thty 
oonnted apOD It flftf-fonr thousand finir bondred and ninety bonches, omitting tnuB and 
yonng ones, which would haTe added at mst three thonsand more." 

That part of the Unitod States between the thirty-righth and fbrty-fowrtli paralleU of 
Utitnde, so ftir, te entitled to the aupremaoy in gnpe-onltnre. Alraady the wines of Ohio 
and MisBonri begin to enpplamt the imported Bhine and Ohampagne wines here, stcd at ti>« 
same prices. Terraoes riao aboTe tenaeea on the faJUddea of the <Mo Birar, and the lad 
blaffs begin to disappear btmealh masses of Tine ftoUage and pnrple ohuten of fruit. In 
PennaylTania, at tbe «i>d of the lait oratory, an aatoaistion was formed for the pnrpoee of 
onltiTBtlng the grape for irlne, and Tintijards w«re establidied at Spring Hill, under the 
taperinteodenee of Mr. Peter Legonz. This was a fhilnre: foreign Tines were tried and 
abandoned, and finally the wild grape oaOed Sehnylkill Hnseadel met irith temporary 

In Hew Jersey Uio line baa been enltiTated for many years, eepedallyin tfaendghbtuteod 
of Bnrlingtoii. The io& of aone parte of tids Stato Is peonlisriy adapted tvt ttii pvpoae, 
and we may hope h«nafter for better wines than those she now fomiahM under a Tariet; oT 
fordgn brands. Btill fttrtker West, we find that Indiana, Illinois, and Hiohlgan are impter- 
Ing the hint g^Ten by Ohio; In fact, Indiana most be reoogniaed as cms of the ^neen; for, 
is the bepaning of this oentnry, the most considerable qnanti^ of natiTo wine made in the 
United States was fhnn the Cape or Sehnylkill graps of Tersy, SwitMriaad eoonty, 
Indiana. 

Missouri already Tentorei to oonteit Uio pain witii <Hiio. In 1862, tbe Tineyards at 
Hermann embraoed some for^ or flftyacres only, and this year we an informed that no lege 
than fire hnndi«d are nnder enlliTalion there, bendes many ottter Tin^aids in ths Interior 
of this thriTing State. At the Ciystal Falaee EiMbitian in New Tork, *b jvum were 
awarded to Tine-groww of Uinonri for samples of snp^or natlTo wines, both Isabella 
and Catawba, still and sparkling. The last grape is the &TOrite then, as it is also in Eco- 
tooky and Tennessee. In St. Louis, the natiTe winee are rapidly supplanting the foreign, 
especially the sparkling Unds; at the hotda Uiere, the nt^iaitj of winsa on the tablu aie 
of homo prodnetion. 

The two principal wine grapes of Ohio are Hie Catawba and the Is^nlla; the first, hew- 
STor, in the proportim of twenty to one. Beth are natlTes of Nordi Carolina, The first 
was foimd and nottoed merriy as a wild grape, ta the year 180Z, by CMunI Harrsy sad 
others, in Bnnoombe eonnty, North CarcUna. There it reposed for npwvda of tweBty ysars 
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witboirt «tine«Bg attntioB, nd v> would Uy ma^Md pnbMy antU now, hmd not «a 
n«Bita bMB dkMTwad bf If^or Jdu Adlnn, of Qmrgetowii, North Cuoliaa, in or about 
the 7««r ]K6. N^or Adlsn, in offiear of th« Serolstion, tnnnarij Snir^or-Oensna of 
Pann^rlMiiiK, i«n • Rtm* enMrMor of tho gMpo, sad dorotad the laat Toan of his life to 
tSwtpvpow. la Ike eonoof bUwqwriisBts -with nstiT«TiMB, Iw found tlui oneinUie 
Bardni of t. QsruMi at SvMgetown, kod, after • fiui tiul, wu lo aoDTiiioed of its Tela* u 
a viBe gnpa, that he -sant isaM of the al^ to- Mr. LmgwotOi, with a letter, aajiag, •* I 
have done mj eoontij a greater nrrioe bj Mroduetng thia grape to poblio notioe Uian I 
woald have done if I had paid the natiiona] debt," Adlaei paid the debt of nature soon 
after, bat the aUpa fell into good hand*. ?or nearly Ihirtj jmn, with patisut perseTeranee, 
thaae gri^ee were naitnred bj Mr. Longworth, ontil the hour haa aniTed when the pro- 
pheoy of M^jor Adlnm wenia OBTtain of falOltaant. Thirty jeara of patient labor; Uiirtj 
jeara of nnftltering faithj thirty yean of maa'a Ufe; what a ipan It ial atretahing fron 
kopeAil yonlh to hoary age ; a long while, mj good Mend, to look forward to— • long way to 
look back. In the thir^ yeara to eome we may hare oooamon to thank thaae plonoers — w« 
may see greatw raanlte thaa either of them dreamed of. 

The Isabella grape waa firat introdooed to notioe by Hr. Oeorge Qlbba, of Brooklyn, Long 
Island. The dips were bcon^t from North Carolina by Hn. Gibbt, Ui wife, and the nne, 
in oompUment to her, was named the " IiabeUa." Originally, it was oslled the " Laspeyre 
grape," Hr. Bernard Laspeyre, who resided near' Wilmington, North Carolina, baring the 
parent Tine fMm vhenBo these slips were darivvd. By him it waa sappoaed to be a foreign 
grsfM ; bnt nil seimtifle winters on Tinea In this eonntry assert that the ipeeieB In a wild 
state is quite oommon, and is nnqnasttonably an indigenona prodoetlon of the Coited States. 
Of these two grapes, the best wines are made In Ohio. We may also mention tiiat the 
"Herbenont," another Tariety of the "nadTee," prodnoee an extraordinary fine wine, the 
laTor bdng like the purest Amontillado, and esaoitially different fr<»n the other two. 

In eompaiing the Amerioan winaa with those of Europe, we most bear In mind that they 
■re distinot in flaror from any or all of them. Sparkling Catawba is not Champagne, nor 
can Isabell* be eompared with uiy othw wiaea known in the world. It is a peculiarity of 
IkoM wiDM that DO sporiona aompoood eaa be made to imitate tliam, and in puri^ and 
deHoaoy there is no known wine to equal them. 

Th6 most expeusire wine in Europe, the ■■ Tokay," oontains the least amount of aloohol, 
»-8& per cent.; bnt the " Still Catawba" shows a pereentage of B'60 only, being, in fact, the 
lowest percentage of spirit to be found In any wine in the world. 

One more fact, in pas^ng. By the Fatant-Office Beport for tbtf year 186S, it Is stated that 
the Talne of Amerioan winee eioeeds that of the tobacco crop: 

Talua of wlnra grown in the 0nited Stales ~ _„.t],IHW,«0O 

" tobaoeo „,.. 1,WU,00> 

But not alone for the prodnction of wine are gnqies Talnable. The seeds of grape* are 
eatsD by Urdsj and a fine fixed oil, similar to oliTe-oil, ii made from them in Parma, Lom- 
baidy, and other parts of Itoly, suitable titter for eookbig or bondng in lamps. The ent- 
tinga of the Tinea are always salable to propagate new rinsyards ; the leaTes can be used to 
feed cattle, and they are fond of them. The fioest printer's ink is made from the carbon of 
the charred stalks of old Tines. And from the lees of wine we get oream of tarter, which 
DO hmily should be without. And then the raiains I Whether it be fMm the enormous crop 
of children raised annually In our States, or from some other unknown reason, we Import 
more raiuns than all Uie reat of the world pat together I 80 mnoh for the rine as a source 
of national prosperi^. — iV(aam'« Magaxint. 



FrofiU of the Cold Oraperr. 

Tm a recent number of the Hortignltorist, Mr. William Charlton famishes a statement of . 
flia prsdnee and expeosee of a oold grapeiy, planted in March, 1S60. Hr. C. promiaea that 
thtra is nothing exteaordinarj in the amount of fruit rwsed by him, more than what othws 
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■M obtalniitg bj iklU, owe. Mid attentioii. Tha anngt might vf Uh n^MtiTe tft^ 
^TBD, if taken oolleotird;, would b« oa/» poonil per buMli, ill of irhiok would li*Te lee^ly 
nld at from fiftjr to wTentf -flT« cents par ponnd ; the loweot prios, kowersr, ia only oalen- ' 
Utod. The foUiiwiDg nnnbw of bonohw of good qnaU^ h^TB been eat in the reqpaotiT* 
ynn: 1661, 262 bonobee; 1S&2, «ie bmiahMi 1868, 918 bunohw; 185^ 1147 bnaekM; 
Dmking a total of 2406 bnoohal. 
The fallowing nalo'ilatiow ihows tlie balance aide of ttie qnaatioQ i — 

8B1B Ibi., at 60 smli tUUM 

Badnot labor aipBoded In in jaan, •Tlt.W 

" Jflj dres^Dgi of mBonn^ at I30..^^.»..^ lOO.OO 

" rapaliB, palndng, to 300.00 1015.0B 

By tha abOTS example it will be seen that there ia $447 abOTe tbe lowest wholesale mar- 
ket price ; and aa the house, border, &c. ooat abont $2000, U leaies a mirplas profit of 4} 
per cenl per annum upon inTseted capital, which in the preaent poution looka somewhat low; 
but it moat be nndoratoDd that in thia case profit wu not tike otiject ; ererj thing was dona, 
regardlesa of ezpenae, to moke a good and handaome abnctore. The beat Frenah glaaa was 
used, and all labor pud hj the day ; beaides which, ia (he first year, there is no retain profit, 
and the laat season ia the only one in whioh a full crop has been allowed. Take into con- 
iideration, also, that the labor account for miuiageinent ia reckoned at $2 per day, and it 
will be readily seen that a good and suitable house may be built and tended ao aa to gire a 
ta^e return profit. A house of equal dimensions, and well fumUihed, ean be erected at $12 
per lineal foot, with the eioeptioa of cistern, force-pump, hose, and tajik ; and if we make 
an estimate of all incidental expenses on a house equal to the above, and fifly feet long, it 
will stand thus: bonae, 60 feet long, flimished wiUi two coats of paint, at |12, $600 ; briek 
ciatem cemented, 10 feet square, $70 ; tank, force-pomp, and boae, $90 ; 26 tons of manure 
for borders, at $2, $50 ; materials for drunage, $20 ; 90 bushels of bones, at 60 oente, $46 ; 
100 bushela of charcoal, $16; labor, making borders, etc., $20 ; 48 Tinea, at 50 cents, $24; 
total, $934.00. 

As, in the first'example, tha houae ia 74 fbet long, and, in the latter, 60 feet, the compara' 
tive weight of fWiit tiiat may be taken will be abont two-thirds, or 1964 lbs., at the same 
prices, making the total talne for the fire years, $982; and, making the aame comparison in 
labor, expenses, &c. in both cases, we may put down $298 gain upon a capital of $934, 
which shows a profit of about ux per cent, per »"""■", and this too at the commencement. 
If we were to oaloulate upon aoTen years, the percentage would amount to nine par cent.; 
and eontinned further, it woold be still greater, aa the Tinea will continue each season to 
prodnoe a foil crop. 

From these illQatrationa it wtU be readily aeen that, with good mtm^ouent, there is no 
loaa in haTing a cold grapery, eran though partial failure may occur. 



GrMot-lioiuM and thisfr Xanagflmant 

The fblloiring memoranda on the aboTc subject are derired f^m the pagaa of the Horti- 
cnlturist: — 

In the first place, care mnat be taken that your houae il welt bnilt, so that it will escludg 
the outer air. Beeoud, it must not be too large for the heatiDg apparatus ; a small hoase 
well heated will prodnce more fiowers than a large one poorly heated. Third, have your tat- 
na«e and stook-hole entirely vithin the honae — t»y under the centre atage. Thia, I am aware, 
is 'objected to by some ; but if the fines draw well, which they will be snre to do if there Is 
a regular ascent in them from the ftimaee to the chimney, and coke or cbarooal ia nsed ia 
kindling the fires, yon will nsTer be incommoded with smoke or gas, while the additioual bwl 
obtuned will beat least a foarlh. Be careful not to let the earth cocoein eontaot with other 
flues or furnace. Fourth, proTide a good supply of outer shuttera, to oa* at ni^k fifth, 
do not build your houae too high, or all the heated air will aaoend, and laare the lower part 
of the honae too cold. And this bdngs na to the moat important aattsr of all — nuaaly, the 
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Mqniaite dtgrae* of heat »ai meiatan to praaote health utd bloon. Maoj ml 
grsatlj milled bj the dueotiuu giTen in irorka on gerdening, partianlerij in thoae pnbUihed 
e end Tentilalion. In moat of theae irorka the minimnm 
at 40° i and oonMqDcsttjr the jeang begiimer tliinka 
that to long u hs keapB hi« plante tnmfiv mif , he la perftotly uf*. Thie t«aip«ratnTe will 
anawer for what an oonsiderad BM:tt7 peen-honae planta — eneh ae Camellaa, Bhododendnms, 
Ataiaaa, Laarnatiniu, Pitt«cp«nun*, and other hard-wooded pUuta ; bat in a mixed green- 
houM, where there la a lai^ proportioD of aoft-wooded and herfaaoeona plants, a mnah higher 
temperatore mnet be maintained, in order to have them bloom walL For tiiii pnrpoae the 
menjai; in ortUnarj winter weatber shonld not fikll below 60°, or 66" in vtry lerera weather, 
and do not be alarmed if ft ilMe to 70° or 76° on a fine, bright da/. The direolions giTen in 
Engliih works, and too often fbllowed b; Ei^lieh gardeners, In regard to rentilation. are not 
at all raited to the climate of ths Northern and Middle Slatee of the Union. Our alnaephere 
ia so mnch drier, and onr winters lo mooh oolder, that moeh leai T«ntilatian will answer. 
The dlffionlt; we froqncntlj haTe to oontand with is, that In sold wiad/ weather we hare lao 
niuA Tentilation ; and I am satisfied that if some of my amateur Mends wonld expend a trifle 
mors in eoRon, (forflUIngererioes,) eooJand ikittleri, and Iom In bt^ing tb* latest nonltieB, 
we ahoiild haTe ftwer oompUnts of the want of bonqneta dnring the winter montits. Wbils 
In^sUng steoogly on a Mgh tempsratniVf 1st me not n^sst lo ei^dn on toj readers tiie im> 
portanee of sopplyiog the plants with plenty of moblnre. The whole matter can be oompre- 
handed in a nntahell — keep yonr ;Im and lyrmgt going. With a good heat, yon oao syringe 
the house almost erery bright, sunny maming ; whereas, if yonr honse is kept at a low lom- 
peratnre, and yon ^to much moiatnre, yon will find that the fbliage will tnm yellow and ML 

Hy TSaders will nndentand that the above direetioiu are given fiir the managtment of a 
miied collection of plants; bnt I wonld reoommend, in all oases where it can be done, to 
■Urlde your homo Into two mmpartmenls ; and in that ease yon can keep the p'een-honae at 
40° or 46°, and the hot-hons« at 66°, wlnlmnm. 

Another very important matter — and one without whteh all yonr other tronble will be of no 
ATail — is the seleotion of the proper kinds of plants, and also the proper proportion of aaeh 
Und, as some kinds are mooh more nsed in making boaqaeta than others. I snljoin a list of 
plants whtoh are almost iodispeutable tor winter bloom, and ate yet so eanly propagated, and 
at so little cost, that they come within lh« maeh of almost smy one. Bj getting a plant or 
two, or a paekage of aeeds, of saob kjnd, in the spring, yon oan by fkll pi 
munber to fill yonr honse: — 

A USX 01 f LASTS SOITABLB rOK WUIIK BOnQDITS, WITH 





Trom ontdngs. 




T»m cntUags. 


3S Blerla niTata, 


" 


to 8p<i» pniniralia, 
ID " B««nii, 


;; 






SWelgeUroNa. 




IsewKtAljuam. 


VniBiesd. 






»i Wblta Candytaf^ 




fi AbntUoD Tanoium, 






From oatttngi. 


6 Fntu oanea, 




35 UisnonetU, 

29 GhTDSM PrlmroMi, 


FroniHrtd. 


S PetDDla, 


Cattings and wed. 




i Vlaea rowa, 




19TerbeD.«,or«>rt. 


Tram snltlngl. 




Trom_a=t*ing^ 




rromolbeU. 


i HaheraU odorata, 






FmmsBUiagl. 












Tromolbets. 






i Aeaoiai, of urta, 


SsMla and layers. 


35BOHS, 






I^m onttinn. 
CntdngaudMed. 


10 WaU Plowert, 


Cuttings and wed. 




10 Stock ailliei. 




i Luimitinu, 


EtomcntUngi. 




From cntUngi. 






10 CLnerarlat, 


BMld. ud OffHil. 


10 AulflH, of lort^ 




10 Fnchilat, 


Tram rattingi. 


3AC>n»UiaJ>p<>ai<iaa,orw>rta, « 






A r<« HyuinUu, Talip*, Craciu, and Oxslis, 






and a Faniflora alata and BiKDonia Tenuta 
planted in the ground and traced up (he imttms. 


ID Binphylliim tranoaU, 


" 



The eleren Tailetisa first mentioned in the above list are indispensable for fbrming the 
gromid-woTk or iiOing np of a bonqatt, and oonseqBent^ a larger qnanti^ of thtm are r*> 
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• 
qnlr«d. Tb« ^iraa pnotifitlia and Rttaiii, waA W*ig«la rotm, ahcnild be kept ant ot ioon, 
•od tw4 or three bnmght in to fane aT«7 two or three weeko. The former mn be foniAd 
into bl<Kun ie thrM mAa. The Bhododandrona, I«nnHliBiu, PUtospenms, Auleas. and 
CmmIUu, ehonldbepUntedin the oooleet Mid ifaadiCBt part ^ the houw.' In the •bora li«t 
enrj plant is extdnded thkt ia ritiMr difflonlt of eQlliTKti«n,v«r7e:qp«DaiT«, or that eontinnes 
in bl04aa bat a ihort time and fanuahea bat fnr flowers. 

Grafted Plants. 

b la, wa think, inoaitcatahl«,that»lthoo^ two^aatt of difGimit ^eeiwmaybe made to 
form a motnal adhaeico bj Uie prooeea of grallaig, yet that sooh adheaiaae an seldom if erer 
pemamsnt, or eren adrantagaona to the ^gor of (he idon. It ia mlj -when TarietieB of the 
Kama qteoiea are irorkad on each other that a ptrftetlj aoond and dnraMeauonia effected; 
tjid not alwaya eren then, a< we mo when a fut-frowing a{)pla-tra« is grafted npon a dimi- 
nntiTe Tsriaty, aooli aa the Paradiae. If the onion U to be ptrftoct, and the doable or graftod 
plant to be in all reepeoti m henltb; m either of ite parvda, the two moat grow at the same 
rata, mnat have th«r tap ia action at the nme initant of time, aod the qoslity of their aaora- 
tiona, be the; what they may, most bo identioaL This li'fftwiB when pear-boas grow ob 
peai-beoa, or a]q>lea on ^tplea, of similar hablta. tt dose not h^pen in tfa« aame d^rea 
when pears are gralled on qninoos, or peaohea are bodded on the ratietiaa of plom ; for, 
althoogb we employ saoh stock, and with advanCtga, it ia eipnsalj beoaose there ia ao mneh 
difiarraus in the oonstitnCian of the wion and slookaa to dimiqiah the rate of growth of tha 
former j and althongh the peach will Uto for many yean on tho ptapH yet all gardenera know 
how great ia their tendaocy to aeparate. In faot, if an old p«aoh-uhe worked on a plum (lock 
be »llawed to dry, aod la then ao placed hoiiiontaUy that the paint (of graft and stock) reata 
without sapport between two opright posts, and tiien ra(i«i*e a violent blow, the stack and 
scion will come asunder, as if no oi^Boio duIod had erer been effeetad. Had the peach bssn 
worited on tiie peaoh under eqas% faTorable oonditianB,no saoh fracture would be practie^ile. 

Whererer we look ^e are met with eridenae of this that. A man may graft a ofaerry on a 
oommon laurel, a cedar of Lebanon on.A lamb, wr a China upon a dog-rose, and ws all know 
that toMla plants are thus maimfiuitarBd. But it win eoon oease to be wwth while for the 
trade to form sneh planli, aadBg that boyars now generally Itam that they are merely «phe- 
tnsial onriositiee. If anyonadonbttlug, lethiminqoirehowtaany of the thousands of worked 
oonifern which bare oome into market within the last twenty y«vi are atiU »Bj*. It woidd 
torn out, we have little doubt, that the only healthy specimens now dlsooTerable are thou of 
Tarietjes of the same spedes or eloaely-allied apeoies, worked on each other, as the yeDow- 
berried yew on the oommon yew, or the deodar on the aedu of Lebanon.— JVom Ardl dtrofi. 
[Florut.) 

Pietutla^ Tender Tlower-Xooto. 

Qurrs a number of beautJftd sommer flowere may be preserred by the moat dmple means. 
The dahlia may be taken aa the type of the olaas we have refareDoe to. Maoy, no doubt, lose 
thur roots daring winter, and wonder why. Tbey should be ont off close to the ground after 
the first sharp frost has destroyed their beauty, tkken out of the soil withoat breakiDg the 
roots, and placed in the snn till they haTS become perfectly dry. In winter, they simply 
require to be just kept fVea ftam fi-Dst, and in a naturslly dry cellar or place where fires do not 
dry the atmosphere. If kept In a damp place, they will rot, and if In a place where mncb 
fire-heat is used, they will dry up. If plaeod in a box, with some perfeoUy dry land amosg 
them, and kept as aboTe, snoceas will be certain. 

The following are plants that are easily kept this way, the first two dfdng bettO' than if 
raised by seed the nsusJ way ; — 

FouiMi'docka, (JffroWKt/oigjo;) Boarlst-flowerlng Bean, (PhateoUu vmtlijhrm;) Dahlias; 
Jaooboan Lily, (AmaryUu /bmotumM;) Tiger Flower, {f^crraria pmonia and eancAilUre;) 
Com Flag. ( (Hadhlai gandmenia and fioribanda ;) Tuberoso, (Palyanlhat taitron ,-} some of 
the Ms and UUea that are tender, and the Bladeira Tine.— GntMry OtnOenam. 
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" On the Vitality of Seedi. 

A Kwan nnnbar of On BMnuBaitiaoU Mmtaia* Mim* uMmitiKg faeti rtlfttin to tk» 
fitali^ of seedi ; — 

Id 1617, M. StoTwl, in tba deptrtmsnt of the Ands, made s prdn borderiag cm lk« rhw 
Kaaqo^ Th> froocd bains sliqtisg, ba XRv^ed it in tnsMM. Tbe towwt bwl, wUeh 
lui p*nUet with Uw liTar, and Qtarij at ita laral, mu fraqsMitly nbrnargsd bj its f^eihctB. 
Hot knowing bow to oeoap; Um ipiMt be Mwed some peniearis, (JPelgfoium pmiearia,) 
ftsd tbooght no more about it. 

IhebllowiiigTMr, (iDl818y)bath<M^k««anU»alM btOm nw of tbii portlan ef Ub 
gudea b7 plautuis in it PrareoM neda, {ArumJt Amai.) The atroog'-fNiRiigfTMi m»At 
laiod dateleinaent, and in leas than time 7«an fonaad « oontiimal banter, in Ike thiekneM 
ef wbkb thenrardDTiBg la.oiwdDwa dspadtad'aUiBaqniBtt^ of uect, whieb pwdnall j 
raised tbe lerel of tbe bod. Thoreedi, Miihyttx deeper bsried b; tiiMe depeeita, folhrwed 
tbs aaeent of tbe loil, b; prolonging, litfle bj littie, tb^ lUaoDM by tbe opper p«rt In tbe 
monlhof FebrnairUat, M-8«rmilh*dtM»planta l iendertroyidi tkerhiiome of the Amndo, 
wkisb'tiwri formed tbrea saparpeeed beds, tbe lowest b^i^ nearly redaoed ta noold, w«re 
dag ovt of the loii, and tbe nnderijing aaith tranafarred for onni^KMt to the bed immadiatoly 
abore. What was bis aatoniabnent whan, (we or three nuatbs aCtarwaidx, he saw (his bed, 
.M well as tbe aioaration wbtmoa the eartb bad bean taken, ooto' itadf with an abosdaut 
emp of persieariaa I He then TeeoUsoted the seed wMoh he liad sawn thir^-ATe jeara be- 
fore, and lie ooold not doubt b^t tbat thaaa plants «ame from tbe aeeda sown by liim at Oat 
time, and which ware pranfrved nnhurt nnder the thiok bad of mud whiab tlio iMds liad 
etopptd in U)e way, and Irhioh had solidified in Um network of Ihurroot-etooka. It i« 
doabtless to Ibeir burial in tha B<nl at anab a depth that thn atinoqthcaio in^nanoe ooold not 
raanh them, that tbe aaeds owed the preeanalion of tliair garminatiTa power dozing so long 
a period of years. The raaolt wanU hare been xary different if, in plaoa of bang eorered, 
th«7 bad been kept in an apartment, as seeds whioh we daatineftir Bowing gmKaliy are; be- 
cause tbeo ths altomatiTes of heat and aold, of dtTnaBs and btutiidil?, and espeoiiUly the 
prolonged contact with the sir,, would haxe derdoped in tbwn a feiwentatian inoompalibla 
with their Titality. This is a bat of daily a^ierienoa, and one wbiob gaidanars bare but loo 
mnoh oMauon to obsarre ; otbtt one knows that aeeds hare leas ohaneo to grow tbe older 
tbay are ; there is, hows?ar, a marked differenoa in tliis raspeot in different apecdea. 

Tbe other obsarratjon of wbish wa have to ipeak, and wbiob is dna to M. lliebeli, is a new 
proof of tlie rapidly with wbiob seeds not shaltored tnm atmoqiliem inflaetioai are do- 
prired of Ufa. He oouo^rad the ide» of aqterimenting on old aaeda whoke ago be knew 
aiaetly, and of a great number of speriaa. He made a sowing in Uw open gronnd during 
last spring, but a xery few plants oame np; these were Ofru^nituBt Un^Uum, CkrytanAe- 
auua carauUun, CoreoUii dniarfirolta, Siekolffia Oal^bmka, of whioh tlia aeedi ware gatborad 
in 181B ; CmirM^miiiu tricolor, Miimau trwnunt, and ^lopiaa parpima, whioh were two years 
older; in tbe cms of a single speoies, (the Makfi fmMdi/lora,) Ibe data want back to 1610; 
that is, they wara twain yeara old. 

Tbaae results oonform entirely to thoae whioh hare bean obUbied In ifeigT^jul, The British 
AsBooiatioafor the AdTanoement.of Scienaa aomeyeHaidiiaeaHp4^tadaoamiitsdan to study 
■pacially Ibis interesting question of the longeri^ of seedo. In one of Its latart eitlinga, it 
reoaiTed fh>m Dr. Lankester, tbe obaJmian of tbla ;eoniinittea, the r^ort of the twelfth ex- 
periment on this snbjeot This experiment was tried with seed gathered in 1844, a part of 
which was sown in 185Q and IBSl. The reanlt baa beeik the tvpH dii^salion of the number 
of gemiinatiog seeds aa tbey baosme older — a reaolt whieh Biiut be uqiaoted aftor all that 
we know on the aulgeat; tha qnMtion, tharafore, oui be ooDsidered as aettled, at least ia a 

At this same meettng there waa agiJn nuottion made of those fkinana seeds of raqiboriaa 
found in a Celtio sarcopbagiu, which bare been Bown with aaooeu. In England, m in 
France, ttuB eitraordinaiy fact baa found manf disbeliereEs ; bat new InTsstigatiDna bare 
been made with mncb eare daring last year, and Ihay bna tanded lo oonllnn ii. Among 

r. r.,.i ^,V..l.)HUIL' 
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othar witii«MM stUJ Uting, ir« m>j mention Dr. B«;le, tlie oelcbnted boUiust He hu 
userted that ba wu prcBtmt when the 1}R>wn maRer oonlAiiiiiig the seedJ^ and whioh had 
been ooUected in the reiMUia of tlie «ke]at<«, yna preienMd to Dr. Idodle; ; mnd be ftutber 
declared tliat he had no doubt of the tanth of what hu been said of the geimination of eeedi 
pnaerred nnder the ground for agee. 

The deep borial of eeeda, tfanrefoie, ire repeat, ii the true and probably the only meant 
of preeerring their litali^ for ui indeflnite lengtii of time. We ahooM hare been happy at 
Hub time, if onr anoealeraof aoiBeeentiiriea^okad thought of keeping in Teeerre for qb, in 
this manner, some seeds on irtiioh wa ooold experiment They did not do it, nor oonld they, 
beoania the minda of that day were not turned lowarde that kind of obeerration. Bat why 
do not w«, whom eelMitiflo qneetioni interest to go U^ a degi«a, prepare thia experiment 
tar oar deaoeiidantB 1 Tlila will be an aot of fopea^i tor whieh they will thank ns, and — 
who knows I — perhapa which wUl be » means of tt«n«mit(iiq[ our namee to the most distant 
goLerations. — ^oriiL 

Cidtu* of the FeMb, iad Oe Tallows. 

Fos the last fM years the oaltnre of the peaoh has declined. The "yellovB," "bligh^" 
peaeh-wono, and onrosllo liaTe boen ^giUarly destroctire. Old orohards are dying ont, 
and comparatiTely few new ones formed to replace them ; oonfldenee in thdr BDocessful col- 
ttue is yearly growing we^er, tin in almost eTsry re^on we trvrel we are told, "Peaehea 
will not grow with as any more." 

To grow peaches snecessftilly, Oie atptet of the site of the orchard is of the Brtt import- 
ance. Contrary to the general Idea in ftnor of a aonthem eipoBore, a north-western or 
western is preferable. Those in a sonthem aspect seldom bear well orer Sto years, or live 
orer ten ; In any other, there seems to be no limit to their age. Earel; do we meet irilh a 
peach-tree on a nortlieni slope stricken with the "yellows," while aged, healthy trees are in- 
variably found there In perfection. 

Theory conflrma this riew of the proper site fbr peach-treei, as well as obserration: not 
being a natiTe of this conntiy, It is, like most exotics, not parf^tTy adapted to onr climate. 
The SBp-teseela of the wood are large, and there is a large amount of moisture stored op in 
tiiem in the winter season. When these Teassls are A«ien throagh, they beconie particles 
of tee, and any sndden thaw Is apt to bnrst the cell UasaeB, If the expansion by A-eeiing hu 
not done it ; so that trees la situations where they are not apt to be snddenly thawed in 
winter are more liable to escape injury, In the respeot of soil, the pesoh is not so tastidions 
M it is often supposed to be. Any kind of loam will snit It as well as " Jersey sand ;" and 
the whole sabject may be summed np in the obBerratdon, that the peach will do well in any 
soils eicept heavy clays or soils reteatiTo of moistnre. 

In preparing the ground, If it be of a nature to get very dry In snmmer-Iime, it shoold be 
trenched eighteen Inches in depth, or snbsoiled, if the onltnre is to be carried on to a Urge 
extent. Sand; soils will not require ttte operation. All strong mannrei are snperflnons, if 
not Iqjnrions ; wood-ashes, and in some eases lime Id small qnantitlea, have been fonnd 



The after-management of the pesoh Is a very simple aSUr. It conMsts, in chief, of " letting 
them alone." If they do not seem vigorous, prone back, or shorten in a lihle, some of the 
young shoots ; the maxim fi soimd, If yon vrant idodi^ prone and " mine ont ;" If fmi^ cat 
as little as yon ean. Keep the gronnd around and abont the trees constantly tilled, culti- 
vated, and clean. 

The writer holds the immediate eanse of the "yellows" to be the rapid and oonstanlly 
varying action of seven frosts and warm snns on the moistnre In the tree daring winter ; 
and the prtiUgMnitff canae, any thing that eaosee a large snpply of nuiistnre to be laid np. 

The oironmstanee that first caused this titin of reasoning was a very nmple one : ScidS 
Sva yearn ago, sfler a severe winter, a fine specimen of Eamymia J^ioniaa, which Tot the 
ttw seasons before grew vwy v^ronsly, pnshed forth in a very weak manner. Next year, 
the leaves were completely yellow, as much so as any peach-lree. The head waa then est 
away, when the wood was fonnd to be entirely dead, with the exception of two ver; lliin 
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drdea of wcMd on tha oatride. IVo yetra prenooily, the tnet orwinler hftd be«u inffioirat 
to kill th« Kood, bat not tha bark, or perbapB portions of th« wood oontignom to the bark, 
and through thia ehaimel Jut eooogh np had baes drairD baral; to sopport exiatenoe and 
to aand down two weak oouraea of wood. Ihe eonelniioii waa, that the bark of plants pos- 
■a w aa aometiinea a grefttcr power of restating the effects of frost than thsir wood. Tha ^ort 
•apply of sap prodoeed by these oinmrnstangee MOtod the ytflowBeu in the leaves. 

B«peated axamiiuttioiis of a poeeh-trae ander the "yellowi," sisM the oaaa aboTa atatad, 
show that the paaoh also will eairy its bark safely throngfa a winter Hrera enough to deabvjr 
tha wood nrhieh it eaoloaea, and that the same reduoed supply of sap prodooes the ssme 
ideotioat "yellows" as in the EroDynnu. 

Supposing this Tiew soQod, what mr* would it point ont for the "yellowat" Hon*. It is 
iuentable ; the wood is disaanod dead — oannot be ranoratod ; bat prtBtaiiBti are rery appa- 
raat. Always plant in warm naH, and if the atmosphere of the looall^ Is any way hnmid, 
ohooae sn aspaot not freely exposed to the winter's son ; <s if there be any oaoses leading 
to lat« growths or soiioalenoy that oannot be remored by aspect, mnch might be done to- 
wards the eariy ripeniiig i^ tin wood by dlTesUng Iksm only of their foliage. The two 
nda preTflati*e« are — first, early ripening of the wood ; aeoond, by goarding agwust bants 
of hot son on thoroughly t^un wood, the ohief oaosa of miuh ii^ory frost has t« a«oonnt 
for— Mbloootoh, (Phiiadtlphia Floritt) 

StTAwberry Cnlttua. 

A ooKRBBMXSUn; of the Oardtatr't Chronid* [England) ealls attoitiou to the Rawing 
WW Escts ooonected with the onlttTation of the strawberry ; he says — 

The first year's prodnoe of strawberry-plants fhnn ronners of the preceding sas«on is 
geneislly considervd of little aooonnt; but, with attention to eert«in points of treatment, I 
bare reason to boliera that It may be made nearly equal to the anrage prodaee of the aeoond 
y«ar. I obeerTod lately, In the grounds of a market-gardener, a bed of Keen's seedlings, 
whioh, he iofonned me, were fron ronners of last year planted ont at the end of summer. 
They were bearing plentithll;, thon^ perhaps not carrying so heavy a crop as a neighboring 
bed two years old ; nor were the plants, of course, so large and ttoeky. I have myself some 
plants of another kind, from runners of last year, whioh have six and eight fmit-stems or 
tonsses ; and the aggregate amonnt of fhiit borne od these plants is quite aqnal to that on 
any of the plants from which they were made, now two years old. The oonrse I adopted in 
making these plants was this : In Jane, last year, I laid down snoh nmners as I wished to 
make fresh plants from, remoring all others as they were thrown oat, whether from the 
parent plants or from the rooted nmnen. In September, tha now rooted plants were de- 
taehed from the old ones, and removed with a ball of earth to the place where they have 
dnee remained. The removal might, I preeome, be as advautageonsly made at a later period 
— say in October or November — if the gnnmd they are intended to be placed in shonld hap- 
pen to be oconpied at an eariisr time with other cropa. By paytng attention to laying down 
a limited nnmber of nmners eariy, and oonsentrating the energies of the parent plant in 
oandng them to form their roots, I oonrider that the oonstltatiotial matari^ and bearing 
power of the new plants are materially forwarded, ao as to enable them to prodooe a lUr 
crop the next season, instead of having the groond ahnoet aaeleealy oceapied for a whole 
year with immature and imparfectly-basiing plants, as must neoeMwily be the ease when 



Strawberriea of 1855. 

M. P. Babkt, of Soehester, New York, eommnnicates to the ffortieulttrntt the foUowIiig 
T«Biilta of his ezporienoe with some of the more recent vaiietiea of itrawberriet during the 

Seotet laJImg, of whieh we had but a very small bed, and ooioequeDtly a trial not quite 
■ataafactory, has not oome fully up to its Boston repntaHon. It ia large and han d so me , aad 
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tei7 distiDctly tduraoterimed fay Its long, «onle*l ftrm; crop miMlant*, and Ssror ntthtr 
iodifferuit. 

Long%K>rlk'» Pr^^ and XtAvo^i Si^tnar, of wMoh ire had good beda, in line order ftva 
&ir trial, haTs both tamed oat poori; ; the orop hM been light, and the barrioB of both 
inperhctlf filkd oat ThU, bj-tte-bj, ia a genenl Ulliig of all the Cineianati Tarietiea, 
While I alill Tank these two Tarieliea aa good, I decidedly prefar, for <nir aeolioli, Sttrr't MW 
Fnu Kod Walia't ttdlmg. Tho latter TariMy ii of nndotiljtod «xe«tl<»e« and Ttloa aa % 



Meytmentiiig iBiproTW by aoiiaafaitaiiDe, and is really a prodnottve and «zedtent fhrit 
Iowa — "Iowa male," aa Home call it, and "Waahingtim," aa many of the <Mnalniiati growen 
hare it — ia a prodigitns bearer, (itandute,) of ap«le-red oolor and rather indiffer^ flaTor, 
very hardy and ralnabla for maikcL Jennet mtHtHg, irhen fldrly tMatod, il an abundant 
bearer and a good t>erry, hardy and Tigorooa. OtntMt baa been pret^ eztendnily teated, 
and proTCB to be ■ great fbTOiite. It ia a* etaininste nnooinnn^ hardy and vigomias ; the 
berrylarge,r«attdnh oblong, irith a long neek; eolor, l^t ahlnlng red, T«rybeaa1iftd; flaTor, 
mediam. Manna Searltt eontinaeB to prore, irhraertO' tntod, an ImmcmM bearer, of good 
etie and fair qo^^. Tka " Ormige AoijiCe" ia a prodigloni bearer, bright oolor, finn, and 
qidia late. Book»i't tmitmf, raiaed by H. KHook^, of Kodiwter, a large oodloal, dark* 
orimraa bearer, like Black Priooe, etidently a seedling fremiti ^WT prodaotm; of good 
qoali^; will rank among the best new aorta; a good match for WiJker's, which ia abo 
Oom Black Prince, no doabt. Two years ago, I reodTed from aome one in Steaben ooanty, 
New Tork, a few plants called "Sleabeu'B aeedneg." Thii season Uiey haTe borne well; 
(nut, dark-red, firm, and of good Aamr ; plan^ reiy hardy, Tigoroaa, amd prodaelin. I 
think well of it ; bat it now requires more than ordinary merit to cntille a new acrt to 
attentioa. We hftTS tested many new foreign sorts so lUly aa to wanaat an opinion on thdr 
lalue here. 

Bieton Fmt I still tUnk wdl of; Indeed, I think mora of H than erer. It ia like moat 
othei foreign sorts, not so hardy as oar natlTe vtfiettea, whieh hare mostly the scartets for 
their tj^e ; bnt, wlUi a tiifliiig proteetioii, It may be wintered saiUy anj-where, and bear a 
good crop of large, handsome, fledi-colDTed banies, haring an agreeable mosl^ aroma. 
Crtmont Prrpetaal, which oreatad a smsatioB some years ago aroand Paris, proree to be Ml 
a perpetnal, as the flunoaa "Creeeent seedling ;" bat we hate gathered ftvm it this aeaeoD a 
crop of magnifioent berries. Betlt Blntche, from France, proree to be identical with Bicttn 
Pine. Triotspk dt Oond, teata Betgiom, is a large, haodBome, lif^t-ciintaon. frolt, of rattiw 
imfifferent flaror, and bears weU. Due dt Brabant, from Belgiom, lather large, long conical, 
bright «)iiidiig red ; flavor, maaky end agreeable. Very esriy ; well worthy of trial- CM 
Prolijtt (English) ahows a wonderful proftasion of Uooot, and seta a bir orop of borles; 
Toandish, ^htly flattened, dark-red ; flavor, medinm. fleBops'i VktoHa promtsea betMr 
than any other Engiish Tarte^ eror reoaTSd here. Tke plant ia hanfy, vigorona, and bean 
a large erc^of magnifloent bait, rivriHng ibe BritlAQneenlnltsbeat eondidcHi; mmdiA 
erate^ light shining red; flanor weald imnk as good. Among flffy aorta, tins baa borne away 
the palm in appearanee. Ivgraa/^ Prvtea of Wain, from England, fiamuHr A Btlgijiu and 
Cimptt dt Flandtn, from Belgiam, all give soffilneat promise to wamat more extenalTe trW. 

I may state here that tha season was remarkably furoiatde Ibr the prodaotion oftsiga 
cn^ of sbawbenin and large fnnta. Bainy, oool weather, more Bn^iah thatt American; 
flavor was not so good aa osnal. I have been toM by a 
donbt, that, from an acre of land ODdsr Large Bariy Searltt, over Ol 
biuheU of fhiit were gathered, and sold at an average to the dealen at aboat ten oents pv 

Baifioff Hew TariotiM of Fear from the Bead 

Tna foOoiring eommonioatioB on the above sobjeet ia Mmmttnisatad to ft« HiiT<<«jp>ls 
Sortieultitritt, by Thomas Rivers, of Bngland : — 

For some twea^ Tsais or more, I have occasionally ralaad pears f^om aeeda, and tnvst 
MoAaa that my socoesi has beoa nothing to boast of; bat latteilf I have, in a neaaoM^ 
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dunged my moda of opentioiu, bo h to mtke tba runng of ■eodling pout far moro In- 
lareBting tfaui merel; wwmg Ihe pips of » go«d pear, iritbont nam*, grafliog the joang 
thoota from the Medlinga, and nidug till thej baar bait H7 method u, 1 flatter mjielf, 
adapted to yonr climate, and U >a fbllowi: 

Ab booh aB the pear-eating Beaaon commenoee, I haT* aoms tro or three doien itlue-ioolt 
pola filled with a «ampo»t of loam and TOtt«u nuBwr e gay two-tblKlB of tlie ronn«r to one- 
third of th« latter. Some Band added irill in^voTe it Thaee pota are then plaoed on biwka 
or tiles, to ke$p ont the wotim^ in wnne sotiTenient rftoation war the hone*, and bi ead pot 
y a wnoath Blip of lath painted ready to be irritton on, I irlll aiBome it to be Ootober : I 
am. eadng a fine ipeQimea of the Xowm^mii* pear; the pips are plump and brown ; I take 
tham trom the eore, go to oo» of tho pota of eaKh, aod with »y flag<r and thumb oarefaSy 
preBB In the lope, one at a time, to about an inch d^ep, and IbtbI the aurikoe with my hand ; 
I then writs on the label, aay, "Lmtiu Boaat pear, Ootober, 1866." A. piece of alMe or tile 
ia then pUoed on the pot to as to ootspletely oonr it, toA prereat th* iugreaa of mice. A 
few days afUr Uiis I may be again eating a Lovii* Bimiu pe«r ; I reaerre the pips, remoTe 
the coToring from the pota, and plant them with Che other* ; aod so r^iest this till eotad 
fifteen pips are planted, which will raise quite taon^ trees from one Tarie^. The aama 
procesB may be repeated at other times and smboks with other speoies. I omitted to say 
that, at the end of KoTembec, all tiie pote shoold he coTcred with moloh one foot 
deep. The yom^ plants from the pipe sown in the antumn will make thmr sppeaienoe 
early in April, if the weather be mild ; the pips sown in February or March will not 
vegetate till i^iril or May; the pips sown in M^ will probably remain dormant till tii« 
following April. 

There are two uethodB of inan»giTig young pear sssdlings. The most mmple, and one well 
adapted far those whose haikd* are full of gardening matters, is merely to let the pots stand 
on the bricks or tiles, remoring them to a shady pUoe, all the (onuner giving them sboadsnoe 
of water. Esoh yooi^ tree will, or ought to be, twelre to eighteen inchea in height by the 
end of summer, and its stMn as thick as a qiuU, and well ripened. About the end of Octo- 
ber, these seedlings ma; be planted out io the garden, in rows three feet apart, and eightemi 
Lnchee spsrt in the rows, with labels to each sort; and in tlie foUowiog April, if there is a 
wish to bring them rapidly into bearing, ekch young seedling tree may be cut down to within 
two inchea of its base, and one or two sdoua made from it, (one on^t to be enough, and 
that made from the lower part of the shoot) These should be grafted upon some stout 
stocks, or upon braoehes of a bearing tree. An exeell^ plsB is to bay M a nureeiy old 
dwarf pear-trees at a cheap rate, without names, to plant tiiem out one year, and then to 
gran them with seedlings, ontting them to a Etunp nine or ten iiuihei lo bMght They wQl 
soon make nioe pyramidal ta-ees, ttnd, by being remoied biennially, will ooma into bearing 
quickly, and not occupy much room. Every Bort should be labelled with its ori^D in this 
way: " From JVotk Louiit, Hot. 1654," and so on. This gires much int«reat to the culture 
of seedling peers ; for, while wsitiag some six or seven years dll they bea.! fruit, their bsbUs 
wilt be found very interesting. In most instances, a strong family likeness to their parent 
msy be distinguished in the leaves and shoots of the young trees, varied by now and then a 
puny, weakly yooog one, which will esoker and die in three or four years ; and then by some 
one or two bees in ten showing » wide dqiartnre Uixa the paraotal steek, making vigorous, 
thorny shoots, and growing as much in one year as other members of the bmily in threa. 
Contrary to the views of " susters" bi general, it is thsse reoegadea that give the liveliest 
bopM to the raiser of pears. I have at this moment several rows of seedling pears, five 
years from the grafL They were grafted on old dwarf pesr-trees, and hsvo been lilted and 
replanted twice. This has checked them, so that they are now in a bearing state. Thqy aia 
all labelled with th^ origin. Thus tut, I have ipvin the moat mmple method of raising seed- 
lingB by sowing in pots mid not trsn^snting Ull autumn. Another method is to plaee the 
pots in a gentle fordng-hoase, wther in Jannsiy or Febmary. The young plants soon make 
th^ appearance, and, iriien they have made four leaves in addition to tl)e seed-leaves, Ih^ 
shonld be raised carefoUy with sU their Gbres, and patted into three-inch pots. As soon as 
theee are fall of roots, th^y should be shifted into larger pots, and k^ growing ondar gU« 
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mi the beginntng of Jim«. They ma/ then be pl&nted out in light, liah soli j (nd the proba- 
iaStj is thsj will be three feet high by ftntumn. 

We hsTe October and November p«an wilhout end ; their munes are legion, end serre to 
create diBlsste rather than a with for a coUeotdon of peare. To laitt new and fine late peais, 
a word or two u to the selection of proper kinds m parents nuy not be amisa. That fine, 
large, late pear, Ltoa le Glen dt Zaval, reokoned a baking pear, bnt which in Haj and Jane 
beoomaa aoft and agraeable, ahonld be eroBBad with the Wimtr Sdu, the most debdons of bH 
onr wjntw pears. The Satlent Betart may be oroMed with Bntrri fArtmitrg,jinja Tinons 
and racy ; the Triongilu de Jodoigru may be oroesed with the Jottphau dt Malintt! and ao on. 
There are two methods by wluch brtUiiation may be broa^t obont, in one of which chance 
is in a certain extent trosted to. This is by truning the bearing branehea of two pear-trees 
on a wall so that the blosBoma are mingled, or planting two pyramids of the two kinds of 
peare eeleoted in a aitnadon tar remored from any others. The eerttun metbad is t« select a 
blosaomiag spur, or rather say a bunch of blosaoms, and a day or two before they expand re- 
move all the anthera, cotbt the bbesoms with a fine piece of modln, and the fbllowing day 
fertiliie the flowers with the pollen of the Tarie^ fixed upon to cross wIHl Thia is done dm- 
ply by finding tome Sowers in full bloom, with the pollen perfect, and placing them on the 
blossoms nnder tlie moslin oorer, closing it immediately, and tying it securely, w as to pre- 
vent the idgre* of beee. To those who li»Te incliiuition or letanre, thia oeenpation will be 
Aland of much interest ; and to those iriio have not, the ehance method wiH be equally to. 

The theory and prsotloe of the late Tui Hone, wluch fbr so many yean has made snch a 
mdse on the Continent, has been given In American works cm fhiits ; bnt I may, 1 tmst, be 
allowed to repeat it in as few words as possible. He commenoed by sowing the seeds of some 
hardy, inferior pear, and, as soon as the trees bore fmit, he sowed the pips from them, wait- 
ing again till the aecond genentton boT« bnit, from the pipe of wluch he rueed trees, and so 
on for several generations. He gave oat to the world that by this method he raised aU his 
best pears, and that those of ttie last gonetHlioDB wwe nearly all good. This teems to be in 
nnison witli the well-known fact that cnltivatian brings on amelioraiion ; bnt bis asserlioa 
that by thus rusing sacceBsive generatlona his last eeedlings became so ftnitftil as to bear 
some years earlier than the first, or those rused in the ordinary way, was a delnsian, brong^ 
on, I suppose, by eathusiasm. That some oat of hie many tbotisands of seedling pears would 
be«r fmjt some years befbre others, I have no donbt ; but that it resulted f^m the syst«n). 



I am also inclined to think that his system of amelioratiau by sneeessive generations, 
althoagh on paper atb'active and intereating, was slow and uncertain, for the fbUowing reason : 
Some ten years since, I was travelling in Belginm, and pud a visit to the garden of the late 
Major Esperen. J learned that he had no lyttem of rising pears, but that he sowed eeed 
Booording to his fancy, and trusted to chance. 1 was snrpristid to Sud that he had raised. In a 
comparaliTely small garden, and oat of a small ntimber of seedlinga, such pears as JowpUw 
dg Molina, Btrgamottt d'Etperm, Awfanf* de Jfvd, Huidante de Matiim, and some others. I 
afterwards saw the vast collection of Tan Hone's thousands of large trees raised from seed 
after bis system, and among them all it may be safely said that there was not one varie^ to 
surpass, or even equal, the two firstr-named varieties raised by chance. To chance also, and 
not to this much vaant«d-of system, we owe snoh pears tt Marie LeuiH, Olml Momatt, Btarrt 
AonM, Sairrt d^Anmberg, and, above all, Winttr JVaHi; so that we may console oorsd'ra with 
the idea that diance is very liberal, and the system of Tan Hona not so; Ibr, after a whole 
HfMime devoted to it, it &lled to give liim five pears to sorpass tiie above, or one to equal the 
last-named. I remember feding assured, whai first I beard Tan Hone talk of bis theory, 
that it was not tenable ; fbr, if amelioration was pn^resdve In seedlings rused in sucownve 
generations without crcs^i^, and If In like manner fbrtill^ was inereaaed by it, the peach- 
orchards in Ameriea would give fhilt all perfect in qnali^, and of wonderttal ftetiU^, — for 
Qie peaohea in some of the States are rused, generaticn after generation, flrom the stones. 
What wonders the fortieth generation of peacfa-treeB ought to be t They should bear fruit 
even the first year fhnneeed. Among the hondreds of varieties of pears with the name of 
Tan Uons attached to them, there are some vet; good, althou^ by Ikr toe mai^ an sorts 
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ripmlng in Octo^MT uid Hoytaber; bnt b7 raising peue fhim the B»ed in AmeriM, joa «ill 
here torta better silaptod to jonr olinute, and of eqnal. or evoa pwlulpa Of bMtsr qiuli^ 
tluD the too amneroiu Ttziatiec (Wnn BelginiD. 

Pro£ Kirtland on the Pear. 

Tai eiperienoe ud obflemtion of filty je«is, directed to » prMtioal robjeet, mh (osroelr 
Ml to unive at eonolneioos vorthj of attentiTe ooiuideraUoii ; mod nioh we deem thoee of Prof. 
J. P. Eirtland, of Cnjahoga county, Ohio, on the cnltiTation of the pear. 

Pear-tT«ea of great age are fDond in aone parte of the oonntry ; notable initaaoee are thoee 
on Detroit Hirer, planted near tiro hundred years ago, and still prodnotiTe and heallli;, while 
recent plantationg — made within the la«t thirty years — liaTS disappeared. Thie snggests, first, 
the qneiy : Why was the Arst stock of pear-treea, reared in Comieoticilt, OhiOi and Hiehigao, 
thus tlirif^ and healUqr ' '^o «aaesa operated nuJnly in produdng sooh an effect: 1. The 
tteee ware raised from the seed ; and 2. The saperfidal nrgin soil was rich In regetable mat- 
ters, the aocaaalationa of thotuauds of year*. As to the second cause, after stating that 
analjsia ehowi a large pereentage of pheephate of lime and potash in the pear-tree, Mr. E. 
adds— 

Vegetables require th^ food as moch as »"'"■»!« If it be afforded in too reetrioted qnao- 
titiea, they both will be stinted in their growth and predisposed to disease. Each most also 
hare food of appropriate qn^tiea. An abeence of any one of the elements shown te exist in 
the ash of the pear will render the tree nnhealtby, and probably soon occasion its death. In 
almoet erery Tirpn soil the necessaiy food for the pear exists sufficient to insure a rapid and 
healthy growth of one generation of trees. GnltiTation of otiier oro])!, as well as tiie demand 
of the pear-bee itself, soon takes np moat of those elements existing in the saperfloial BoOs, 
eapecially the phosphate of lime. 

The second query is the oppomte and explanation of the 4rtt — " Why have more reeent 
attempts at rearing this Me been lees roocessful thas the first!" Two cansee are astlgned, 
as follows : — 

1 . Backers hare been too commonly eiLbstituted for seeds in propagating this species of 
fruit ; since ths earliest generation of trees was prodooed in thoee sereral States, 4ie£ing* are 
generally healthy — lucio-i never for any length of time. The circmnttaneei of thdr aprinf- 
log tmn the roots ia an eridenoe of pre-existing dlseassL That disease ia sore to be inhuiled 
by every sucker. Their growth may be rapid ftor a time, but is akin to the malignant deve- 
lopments wUoh iomellmea oooor in llie animal firame, and is sore to end in premature diaMae 
and death. 

2. The Fxhaostioa or deflrieney of the necessary inorganic altmonla in the soil has a more 
eitensiTe influenoe. In ordinary soils the pear-tree cannot be reared snceesafbily, any more 
than it can " imbibe a aolation of phosphates and potaah fMm a ecdl made up eioloriTely of 
insoluble flint and olay." The prefbssor adds : In localities where those requiate elements 
are fnmished, bat in too limited amount, Ihia tree will exert its efforts mainly in producing 
blossoms or frnit-bnds in exoess, which of ccune wilt prove abortive the aeason ensuing from 
a vant of food, and very little new wood will be formed. 

On the otiier hand, if moat of those elementa abound, bnt the main one — the phoephate of 
lime — be absent, or in a restricted amount,' the tree will often make a vigorous effort at fonning 
new wood, the leavea vrOl be IntntianUy developed early in the season, and the shoots will 
niadly eloi^te with a spongy textnre, till the period arrives for ■"■^"g a draft on the soil 
to ftamish the necessary amount of phosphates, in order to mature the young end tender 
growths. This draft nanally occurs in ths hot and sultry weather of June or July, and is not 
duly honored. The remit is, the deHcate tisniea immediately die, a rapid ohemieal ehai^ 
oeenrs in them, and It Is s^d the tree died of the "Jlrt^light." 

The " lire-blight" is the blight oTvmutTition, and speciflcdly distiaotfrom tbefivtm4ep-blighi, 
the atnter^lieht, often occurring In the mttU-il^hl, which also attacks apple, quince, and 
monntain ash-trees, occasionally. A third query still occurs: "Why, In eertain loealitiee. 
has the pear-tree wmtinned healthy, and endured tofuoh extrenMaget" To tUsitisr^led, 
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Thkt •ome looaliUea kbovnil In ths Deeusary food. Tbe tertUry fbnnUtona In New Jtrtej, ul 
the trap d7ke8 in ConnocticQt, %n rich in lU neoasurj elemanla, ud, irillKnit donbt, tin 
oUys of th« Detroit £i<rer buika oontein moie Uum the natutl unoimt of phoepbates. And it !■ 
Mggeal«d, Out — 

In some iDStAnees tUg tree ie nuUined for a long period of time bj the Koidental snppl; 
of food. The dead cu«us of aame itrge aninul maj ha*e been depodted neer ite location, » 
pile of tionea, leached KHheg, deeajing *egetsble matter, the reftun of a ^nghter-horue, tn" 
nif^t-Boil. Perhapi flocks of docke, geese, bene, or ttu-keye mi^ thwr roosts on or nnder 
its bon^B for daje and months in snocesaioTi. From these and mndlar wnircee, phosphate of 
lime maj be rnmiBbed. Other eotlatarsl inihienoes have farored theee biceatnrians In certun 
loaalitjes. The pear-tree reqniree a rather moist and tenaoiooa soil ; not, howerer, iret bim) 
saturated with stagnant water. If pUced on a loamy or oUyey soil, abounding in the requi- 
^te inorganic elements, with pore water perooUting beneath at a depth at which it can merdj 
be reached b; the eztretae roota, this tree wtU be as hardy, afavng-growii^ and duraUe •* 
Qte otic. Climate also exerts an inflnenoe on its health and [nvliflenees. 

The deficiendee whioh oooor in most iirils nay be, to some extent, aitifieiallf nippHed. 
Aidmal bones, nrine, tks sweepings of the paol&j-honse and jard, and guano ere the prin- 
cipal sonroes tma wbeoee the supplies mnst be famished. My own trees hare been greatly 
Improred, both In their rigor snd prodnctiTeness, by burying about their roote large quanti- 
ties of nngronnd bones : time and weather break them down as rapidly as the trets call tat 
snpplioB. The snrfsoe of the gronnd bas been dressed with ashea and reftise lime. Viidtr 
thii courK of trtatrmnt I amer kad a ptar-Ira attaektd mth any tpttiti of blight. This may 
haTe been accidentaL Jn oancladon, I would say that, in common localities, no one ahonld 
eet ont one pear-bve more than he can annually onlttvate wiili care, and can constantly snppty, 
in aome form, with the requisite food. A starred buit-bee isof bo more profit than a starred 
animaL — Jiurol JV«n Torktr. 



Time when Fean ahonld be Gathered. 

Tri following article, im Uie gatlieriDg and ripeidi^ of tte pear, by IL Da Jon^c^ cf 
Bmsiels, is taken ftvm the London Qardener'B Chronicle: — 

Formerly, when tJie varietiee of pears in oultlratloB were oonparatiTely few, that* was 
little diffionlty in knowing the time when each sort onght to be gathered ; Imt now, whea the 
number of good varieties is so mnch increased, the proper time for gathering the respeotin 
sorts oahnot be known withont a certauo experience acqoirad during a period of from three 
to tte years, in order that a metui nay be obtained ; tta Um matori^ ^ the finilt on (he 



I. On the individual constitatdon of the tree and its Ualulity to change. 2. On the ami ia 
which the tree is planted. 8. On the inflnenoe of the stock. 4. On tiie temporatare of the 
season, whether more or leas fkrorable for MoeUntlBg the Biatail^ of Si« tt^i. In ixitt 
to know exactly the mean period of maturity oh the tree of any partioiilar varied of frvt, it 
is necessary to obserYe ssTeral trees of inch Tariety, pknCad in difltsnol soils and dbiatJeM. 
Vlth T^ard to the Tirieties of pears which lipen at ti» end of summer sa eariy in antoaa, 
it Is not difficult to fix the date when they shcnld be gathered; &>r, in the sama litnalieD, 
this, in different years, does not vary more than toi dsja. ma Inflnenoe of soil, of Mod^ 
and of temperature more at leee warn and dry, is not se great on eariy fkaits aa on the Ue 
aattunn, winter, and spring Tarietie*. With regard to the sBsuier and earij autninn kiad^ 
they cannot always be left to ripen eempletely on the tece, grown aa a pyramid or staadari; 
and it is needlees to add that theae eoria Vl (Mta do not, In cnr oHmats, merit a wall, whwsk 
in bot, they are nerer so good aa in the open ground. When a oonrideraUe nnn^MS' of 
fhdts is obeerred to lutTe reached the point of matdri^, aad wkcc, with a sll^t preeeuM ti 
the thumb, the italk is readfly detached, without twisting, at Ita Jonctien with the qiur, a 
portion of the fhut shonld ttienbe gathered, and allowed to a«q:Dlre their Ml mat ari tyta the 
frultroom. !ms first gathering wtH etae llM tne^ and the vh^ of ttoBaMthas^twiDb* 
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Greeted towaidi tbt NOMlaii^ flnita, dUoIi, in oonjaqawoe, lieoonw mnoh Soer; and these 
are gktkared in tke mne mumer, and mooeaBiona]!;. The operation of Bacceesional gather- 
ing, oalled, in Frenoh gardraing tanna, fanfrKBttUinun^ may Iw Torj adTanlAeeaiul; fotloKed 
np, becaose all the flrnita tm a tree cerer ripen dmnltaneonaly ; and iliat they may acqidre 
full perfeotion, it ie important tkat th^ should be left OB the tree to attain the nocegeary 
degree of matori^, known to the praclaied eye by certain aigna, whlsh it wonld be difficult 
to point out withont entenog Into lediooa detaili. 

With regard to the late aatomn, ninter, and epring peara, the Bame prooee^ng ie adopted; 
It is only by enooeeaional gathering, FaiirtaitSiemaa, that we oaa hit npon the proper time, 
and know the htiffj nedinm betWMD gathering too early or too late. Wbta tome tnAte, 
nether bmiaed nor plened by inseets, of ■ Ute Tariety of pear begin to drop, althongh not 
affected by atrong wlnda, u«r by the emtiiMud droaght whieh wa sonetimee ciporienoe in 
onr olimate towards the end of September, and when the leaTea begin to tnm yellow and fUI 
firom tJu tree, an att«nliTe and «zperimo«d perton will pereeiTe that the period of gathering 
it cloee at hand. As abore atated, the period of Ui« matori^ of the fniit on the tree, aod 
likewiae in the fMt-'ro<Mn, depends in a great meaanre on the aoil in which the tree in planted ; 
and the meet deli^ni qnaliiiee of oertAin TarietJea of pe«n are owing to the peculiar »atnre 
of Qxe BoiL The lighter, wanner, and drier the ami, the eooner the flow of aap ends, and the 
earjiet tha fruit indioatee the neoeeaity of partial gathering. Bat In caM of a BtilF, cold soil. 

It cannot be dioied, and all praoliaal men agrse, Oiat the itock has great influence, not 
only aa regarda the period of galliering the fruit, bnt also with reepoct to that of tta ripening 
la the (roit-room, I knew a oolliTator who raised stooks for bndding with flammer and 
Butamn frnita, other* for winter and spri^ Tarieties. With regard to the snmmer and aatmmt 
kinda. the natnre of Qxe atock is of little iiDportaiK>e ; bnt when long-keeping Borta are worked 
on wild-pear atocka, whieh stocks, if allowed to fhiit, would produoe anmmer peara, it is 
certain that the period of ripening of late pears worked on these etocks would be aSectod. I 
baxe seen some seedlings, planted in proper soil, produoe fridt of whioh the medium time of 
ripenii^oci their own roots bad bem fixed between l>eoember and Febraai?; bnt when grafted 
on snmmer or eariy-ripening wild pears, the ripening of the abore Tarietiea, grown in similar 
aoil, vas aooelerated more than a month, 8nch IrregnlaritiM do not result from propaga- 
tioiu on the quince stocks, because these ai« identically reproduced from layers. The im- 
portance of aToiding the ansnitable nnlon of winter and summer fruibi will be readily 
admitted; that ia, the grafting of late-ripeidag varieties of peai'^reeB ou early-ripening wild- 

I am aware it will be otfjeeted that the pnrehaser would not take precautions on this point 
into e<KHideiation ; Hiat ha only Bees to the young traee haring been once or twice properly 
cut or pruned ; and that a oart^n number of sooh-and-eaoh rarieljes required for bis planta- 
tion la obtained. I undaretand tlieee obJectloaB, because they do in real!^ exist. HoweTer, 
tbare an aome intdligent amat«Fnn who wish to obtain good articlsa on which they can 
ditqwnd, and an wtUing to pay a good price for them as a just rannneration to the producer. 
Warm and eariy seasons acoelerate Uiff matority of the fruit on the tree, but not in the 
Avit-room. After a good sanuner and warn autumn, pears keep better, are always longer 
in becoming fit for use, Aan when the season is otherwise, espedaOy as regards the late soria. 
Xo oonoluaion, from what has bem stated, it results that the same kind of fridt cannot be 
gather«d wiiformly at the same data, owing to Tarions eircninstaiices which Influence the 
ripening; that by suceenional gatherings, or at Intcrrals, the proper time for different locall- 
tiea is beat ascertained; and tiiat, in general, all tb* varieUes ought to be gathered before 
tlialr pwfbat matnri^, which shcBld be obtained in the fndt-rootn. 

Cfttawim Ba^bflRf. 
Tbb Catawiasa raspbcory «riginat«d in the graveyard of a Httle Qnaksr meettng-house in 
tiaa Tillage of Catawissa, Columtria conn^, Penn^braBia. The fhdt is of medium idie, In- 
itacjor to many of the new popular tatiotieB, Int ia Boffieimfly large fbr all ««ODOB>leaI por- 
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paseB. Its color Is dark-red purple when ripe, uld is of ft veij h^i flsTor. It besra most 
•bonduit]; after the jojoig wood, on which it prodaoee its bett froit; »Uuiib > height of four 
orfirefpet; nsntdly begins to ripen early in Angnst, uid eren (KKmer. The fruit is prodaoed 
OD branches continaaU; pngfaing oat from »U parts, snooesuTel; »ppe»ring in variooa atagM 
of growth, fr^m the blosiom to perfeot matmit; ; and often than maj be connt«d more than 
fifty beniea on a branch. As the fmit of each branoh snccossLTely ripens, the Inter ones 
gradnally diminish in him ; but tb«re is no anspensioD of blooming or tWiitiiig before the plant 
is checked b; flroat. If protected in-doors, it nndonbtedly would produce dniing the winter 
months. One great advantage of this over other larieties of the raspben7 is, that if the 
BbMks should be aoeidentallj broken or cat off, or shonld be killed by winter frtist, it is all 
the better for the crop. Another adtantage is, that tnta lh« small EipsM of » few yards w«ll 
oaltJTated, a d^y dessert tor a small family vottld be at hand for from three to fonr months 
of the year. — Soriiailluritt. 

The Gioimd Olietiy. 

Uinm this name, Mr. F. S. Beers, of SanthTiHe.-ConnectJcat, desoribte in the Hoiii- 
onlturist a fndt of a species of Solannin. It is abont the siie and ahqie of a eherry, of a 
cream color, and enveloped in a dry, paper-like calyx. It is much more agreeable to the 
taste, when eaten raw, than any tomato. The stalk of a full-grown specimen is neatiy an 
inch in diameter at the groiind, and about three feet high ; its habits of growth are winillar to 
the tomato. It bears transplanting well, and comes to maturity early in the aeaaon. If sown 
from the seed, care most be taken that the yonng plants n« not mistaken for weeds, and 
rooted np. Mr. Beers states that this fruit is eioellent for pies and preserres, and alao for 
eating in a raw state. 

On tlifl Cultivation and Propagation of the Cranbeny, 
He. SiTLLtrjLH Batsb, of Bellingham, Haasaehusetts, who hu giran much lime and atten- 
tion to the cnltiTatdon of the oranberry, famishes the fallowing information respscting the 
onltnre of this Talnable and profitable firoit. In regard to the seleelion of soils and Tarietie* 
of the plant, Hr. BalM says — 

Select a situation for your oranberry-field on a clay soil, on Bach as Is not liaUe to bake, 
or on a dark loam seal, or on all moist soils where there is a miztnt^ of sand ; reclaimed 
lands, snoh as can be made moderately dry, are well adapted to grow the cranberry. Pei^ 
sons commencing the enldTalion would do well to distribate their plsnts in different locations, 
as by so doing the best soils tnay be asoerlained. As &r as aMert^Jned, there are thne 
varieties of the crantMrry snsc^tible of cnltiTstion in the United Stales — the barberry, Ibe 
cherry, and the bell. The last-nentioned seems to be the only Tariety that can be made to 
flonriah in a dry soil. In its wild and cnldTated slate, it is maeh larger than either of the 
others, snd is frequently found on the borders of bogs, extending towards the nplands. Thoae 
engaging >» the enltivatioQ of the cranberry shoulilseleat the bell variety; and by ooumtoc- 
ing with those that hare been oul^Tated and nataraliied to a dry soil, they will much sooner 
acconplieh their ot^ect, and with maoh leas trouble and expense, as the plants molliply and 
increase abundanUy. Pereons oommencing with one or two thousand, will be able to oblun 
plants of their own nusing suffident to transplant acres ia two or three years. Id extenriTc 
fleld-coltore no great degree of minsture is necessary, but a uniformitf Is to be desired. Soils 
adapted for the strawberry are suited to the oranberrT, bat no animal or regetable manore 
idioald be applied. The vines propagate by runners like the stiawberry. Wher« the laud is 
rich, and liable to grass and weeds, we prepare the ground by removing the top stnl at a 
sofficient depth to prevent th«r growth. . This may be earily done by plowing the aod, aad 
removing the top soil in carts or otherwise. ' The ol^ect in doing this, is to make the wnl m 
poor tiiat nothing will grew to obetrnct ttie growth ^ the cranberry. 

If the land is poor, so that grass and weeds will not v^etoto, &ai it may be plowed and 
hairowed without other preparation — the greatest ctgeot in ooltiTaUui being to have th* fhuU 
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placed in k poor Boil, or to rendar it to hj remoTing tl^ lop eoQ bj fining up or bj an; other 
proooBS. If thsae rules &re followed, Uiere Ib no difficulty whatever in their coltiTatioa. ' 

In wtliiig ont a, orwibenT pUnlaUon, the soil is prepared the same as for sowing groin, hy 
plowing, harrawing, and making jonr aoil even ; then mark it ont in drills 18 or 20 iiichee 
apart, patting the plants in the drills 6 or 6 inches apart ; hoe them elightlj at first, till the 
roota become elinched, and aflerwards no other cnltiTation is needed. The plants ma; b« 
eipealsd to run together and cover the wbole soil in two or three years. The cranberry 
grown bj ealtiTitioD nsnallf jields from 160 to 400 bushels per acre ; its ft'uic is two or three 
times at Urge u the wild fniit, and of a beantifol flavor ; it readilj keeps sound from the 
harrest-time of it to the time of harvest again. The fruit is generally gathered ia Sep- 
tember { it is gathered with wire-teeth rakes made for the purpose ; one man wilt generally 
gather from 80 to 40 busfaele per day, with the aid of a boy to pick up the scattering ftnit. 

Parsons having a garden of moderate siie, and wishing to raise their own cranberries of a 
laperior qoality, can do so by obttuning ■ [Bw plants ; and with a small amoant of labor at 
the commencement, will find their cuItJTatiou both ea^ and profitable. The proper time for 
fall tranatlanting is October and Kovember; for spring, trom the opening of the same till 
about the 25th of Hay. 

The bell cranbeny may also be grown in pota and boxes, and in these ntuationa is an ex- 
eeedin^y omam«ital plant, as the fruit when protected will remain npon the vines until they 
again blossom, the blossoms starting each year from the new growth. The eieMding beaud- 
fdl appearanea of this slender vine, standing erect, and clothed iu the moat lainriant grees, 
beaiing its delioate blossoms, and laden with ricb clusters of crimson-eolored frnit, readers 
it, as an ornament for the window, garden, or green-house, entirely nnrivalled. As the cran- 
berry naturally grows in a very wet soil, it is generally supposed it will not thrive in a dry 
soil ; bat this idea is erroneous. Mr. Bates haa eoltivated tJie cranberry on a dry soil for 
several years with the ntmost success, having produced 300 bushels to the acre on several 
acres, and lus Ihiit double the usual site. 

-The method of cnltivadon followed by Hr. Hall, a well-known cultivator in Maaeachnsetta, 
is to spread on hJs swampy ground a quantity of sand: this is to kill the grass; but where 
sand is not at hand, gravel irill answer the same purpose. He then digs holes fonr feet apart 
each way, and puts in the holee aoda of oranbarry-plantt about one foot square. 

In Massachusetts, the cranberry crop is once in a few years cut off by the late spring frosta. 
This may be preveuled where a meadow ie so situated as to be flowed. The water should not 
be over one or two inches deep on the cranberries, nor left on later than the last of May in 
this climate. If kept on till it becomes wtrm, it will kill the vines. Sometimes, in the 
Eastern States, the oranberries are destroyed by a frost in September ; where water ia oon- 
veuient and plenty, the meadow could be flowed on odd nights, at this season, as well as in 
the apiing. 

Previous to shipping cranberries, they should be mn over a platform slightly iuolined. The 
rotten and bniiBsd fruit will not run off, but stick going down the platform, and are scraped 
otr and thrown amy. The perfect frnit is then put into tight barrels, which are headed up, 
filled with water, and in this manner they arrive in £arope iu perfect order, and have fre- 
quently sold in foreign porta at $20 per barrel. 

Bakes are now made fbr the express purpose of gathering cranberries, and although these 
rakes tear the vines somewbat, yet the crop is uot diminished by raking ; on the contrary, it 
has b^n increased. Some years ago, a gentieman in ManaeiuitlU commenced raking his 
little patob of one-fourth of an acre. The first year it produced 12 buaheis, the next 18, the 
third 25, and so on till his last harvest, when the crop amounted to 65 bushels. This increase 
ta easily accounted for by the method of gathering with rakes — the pulling up a few of the 
vines loosens the ground ; and although not intended, yet in fact the raking acts as a partial 
coltivation. In order In promote the coltivatiou of this fruit, we nnderstand that arrange- 
menla have been made by the American Institute for supplying hortieultarlsts with cranberry- 
planta early in the spring. Plants are also supplied by Mr. Bates, of Bellingham, Massa- 
ehusette. The usual price charged fbr the bell cranberry is ft^im seven to eight dollars per 
thousand plants. 
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On tbe CnltiTation and IJuproreiiunt of th« Water-Keton. 

Ths roUowing eoggeBlionB reapecting the cnltiTstion cif the wftMr-nielon axe cosunniuotteil 
to the HortioulturiBt by Edward Decker, of New Brighton, N, T. : — 

Having made aelecUan of a spot for jour melon-patch, jon will greatly benefit your gTonikd 
and forward yonrsetf by manuring in the fall instead of Btopping Ull the bus; Epring-tim* 
OommeoceB, and you find 70a have a doien thmgB want attending to at once. After giring 
yonr ground a imddling coat of manure, dig it well two spita in deptji, throwing it up in 
tidgea to enable it to reoeire the benefit of a good sharp frost, which will mellow and aweetcB 
the soil, besides destroying millioDB of insects in the embryo state. 

The last week in April or the first in Hay is Uie most desirable time to bow your Bead- 
Having levelled and forked over the groond that was manured in the fall, eommecce by mark- 
ing off your plot into sqnarea nine fbet apart each way ; dig oat the soil two feet square, 
spreading it eqnaUj all round; then fill up the boles with good rotten mauore; the top 
spit frma an old pasture, in equal quantities, well mixed and broken witli the spade, is the 
best, bat any good, light, moderately rich soil will do ; fill the holes sii inches higher thu 
the surrounding ground ; over these place your melon-boxes, and sow (Vom eight to ten seeds 
in each. If you have not Uie convenience of boxes, fbur bricks laid edgeways so as to form 
a square, and covered witii a sheet of glass, is a good snbatitnte. As soon as yon have aowa 
your seeds, place the sashes on the boxes, and let tbem remain on till the seed ia fairiy up; 
then commence gi>ring air on all favorable opportimides, not forgetting to pull the sasbee off 
lif warm showers, and inareaeing as the pUnts progress in strength ; tlun them out to four 
plants in each hill so soon as they have made two rough leaves ; keep them free from weeds, 
and draw Qie soil about the stems, so as to strengthen them against the winds. When thvy 
have made four or six rough leaves, stop the end of each shoot, to make them branch out 
Jlb soon as the weather becomes settled, remove the sashes, but let the boxes rematn, as they 
prevent In a gt«at measnte the plants thjm being attacked by a black and yellow-striped bag, 
and can easily be taken away when they become filled with ^es. The best remedy we here 
foond for the destmction of this peat is a slight sprinkle from the rose of a watering-pot of 
whale-oil soap, diluted in water — half a pound of soap to aii gallons of water — every other 
day from the time the plants make their appearance until they begin to grow freely. As 
every foot of ground is valuable in small gardens, it is advisable to sow a row of early bu»h 
beans, tnmip-rooteii beets, etc. between the hills, and they will be off tie grooad before th* 
melons occupy the whole ; attending to hoeing and keeping clear of weeds is all the tether 
assisUnao they require. 

BonoTEl eS Bai^ from Applo-tnes. 

The practice of taking off the oM bark ftom apple-trees haa been in use Dearly two cen- 
turies. The old, cracked, and dead bark on the stem and thick branches affords boQ and shelter 
for mosses and lleheee, and also forms a fit receptacle for nunerons larvn, which in time devour 
the tender leaves and buds as they shoot forth. Besides, by removing the old bark the 
living bark is brought in contact with &« ^, and myriads of insects prejudicial to the trees 
an destroyed. In parlbrming tills operation, great care most be taken not to iigure the live 
buk and lay bare the albornum. As th« dead bark is more easily dataohed when it is moist, 
the bast time to peiftrm the operation is Immediately after a heavy rain, with an iustrumeot 
having a dull edge, such as a spade or Ehitoh hoe, lest the llv* bark shonld be injured. AfUr 
this, and especially if the trees have been too closely scraped, a wash of soft mnd from the 
bottom of puddles may be applied with a punt-brush or soft broom. As soon as the trves 
have been scraped, all the bark, moss, etc. ahonld be collected and burnt ; for anleee that is 
immediately done, the larvss will not be long in taking shelter in the ground or in the gr»£S 
around the bottom of the tree.— Oan^nwr'i OhronKlt. 

Caladinm uenleotom. 
A WBITRB in the Philadalphia Florist statM that thia eMutent root, iduch ii extudrelj 

oulCivate^d in Qeorgia and South Carolina, has recently been imported into Texas fron the 
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8aBd«ieh IiliiDdi. It wwi MBwAtble thftt my om inhsfaiting Uw Sonaiani oonntrT ihonld 
be to igaoront of this oommon regatftbla u to be it th« tronble of imporUng it ■ome thouMilda 
of milw when it could b» proeorod doM at hud. The pl>nt ia bvown m the Tsnjer, the 
Bddo, and the JabtTL A« Ibr its tbIim *b an esonlent, the noM that ran be eeid of it ii, that 
tt is s Tei7 poor sobatitiita for the potato. Then it, howerer, oonmderable dffftrcnee in the 
qnali^ of the root*, sane bring my dry and nualj, othen of > fioer texture ere very mnoi- 
bginons ; of the Bnt, tlie irhite oDee are fki prrfenble to the purple. The joung ahoale, or 
lather bade — that ti to ea;, the portion of iuTolnted and blanched leaTes that oan be procnred 
from them ehortty efter tbe; Snrt spront from the earth — irheu dressed tike tepangns, form 
pnbablr the most delloioai Tegetable that oan be eaten. The French formerly cnldTated it 
for thie parpen in Hayti, ouder the name of Chen earatU, or Carribean oabbi^e- The 
writer in the Floiiit says he knowe of no plant which will prodnce more to the acre than this, 
partionlariy if lefl in the groond for two jearB, when tbe whole soil t^ipears to beoome one 
■olid man of roots. 

The Anaubronu, or Stad-Food of Sononu 

Tms new plant has reoendy bean brought te aotio* by Mr. H. B. Qray, who was attached 
to one of the recent exploratjona aorosa the continent tai the pnrpou of asoertaining the 
praelioabilitjof eoDStroeting a railway to the Padflo. It is a paraaido plant, wilhalarge and 
fleshy root : a parasite which Professor Torrey, of New Tork, to whom Mr. G aj Babmit(«d 
It Edc examination, finds to Mostitote " a new genua of the small gronp or fanuly repreeented 
br the Itttle-kiMwn aaoDudoos CarallvphgUaa of Eontii, and the Pketitnia of Nnttall; in the 
flonl stmetnre and the eoalae more like the latter, from which It is distinguished by ila 
wofdly, plomoee caly:!, and its singular eyatluform inflorescence." It was found in abondanoe 
Ihioogh a range of naked sand-hlUs skirting "Adair Bay," near the Onlf of California, fiu^ 
niahing an isolated band of Fapigo Indiana with an important article of food. The freah 
plant is eooked by roasting upon hot ooals, and resembles the sweet-potato in Caste, haT~ 
log much aaooharine matter aboot it. It is likewise dried and mixed with lew palatable 
kinds of food, such as mnsqoit, beans, Ju. It is represented to be a very delicious regetable ; 
and could it be transplanted, Mr, Ontj belleres that It woold oonatitnte an important acqui- 
sition to the table, probably oot second in demand to the sweet-potato or aapangiis. In the 
opinion of Professor Torrey it cannot be grown elsewhere, unless the root of the shrub, which 
is entirely under ground, &o., to whioh it attaches itself, can be transplanted. The name 
ffina to tMt root ia the Anai^tvma Sonorm, which signiflee the sand-food of Sonor*. 

Th« Lftwton BUokbeny. 

At « recent meeting of the New Tork Fanners' Clnb, Mr. Fisld s^ he had been expert- 
mentii^ irith the oommon bramble to see whether the improrements effected in the black- 
berry by Seeore, and carried into extensive operatlou by Lawton, were the result of change 
in the soil and onltiiation, or whether It could be traced to a peculiar variety of the bnunble. 
Be took a plant from the wDoda, where it had grown in fins soil, and planted it in poor 
■oD, and yet It produced berriee as large as Lawton's, although only a small crop, eeveral 
berrin measared tbur Enches each in olrcumtbrenoe. Prom his ezpertmenta he was oonrinoed 
that there were distinct varieties of the bramble, some of which were more favorable than 
otmi« to produce the fine fruit now grown by Lawton, and Out tt ia to the variety, rather 
tlisn to either the soil or the cultivation, that the superiority ia to be attrilrated. 

Vaw VuietlM of Cnmnta. 

La VenaHlian, La Haiies, and La Fa-tilt, three varieties comparatively new, are well 
worthy of cultivation. The first is the largest currant known — larger even thsn the Cherry 
earrant; its bunches are very long. The second and third are well named, for La Hatht is 
«s early as Kaigh^i Early Red, but with berries much larger; and La FertiU ts a most pro- 
digious bearer, so tliat its leavn are hidden by its ftuiL 
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n-aiufannt WMtt pniT«a & most ezeellait aoii. Ita mil is more Miah«t-ee\oni Uiu wy 
Otkor irkito oairant. — Siw/t Cataiogv* qf JVvit), 2«b ^i^iplmuat 

Zonjm CnrranU. — A writer in the Hortieuittinii ipeakB of Uie flae cilTMiitB of the miibt- 
gHdeas UMT London, whioh srs groim in the following mannaF : They are pluitad in rowi, 
twenty of thirty faet apart, and three or four CMt apart in the rowa ; the gronnd, wliich k 
natorally good, is highly mannred, and eropped between with T^«table«. Wlicn the phnti 
aommeoce bearing, tbey are pmned Tet; bard ; the grttater part of the yonng wood is thinned 
out, and what is ollawed to renudn ia shorteoad back to two or thr«« inches. By this meaiu 
the trees an always kept short, nerer attaining a greater height than two or Uiree feet. 
These strong-manorBd and well-pnmed Inwe prodnoe m^nlfioent fruit, and in great abun- 
dance, well Temonerating the market-gardener !Xa his tronUe. 

Vew Plan for Eaidng Hops. 

At the recent State Agrionltoral Fair of New York, a plan of raising hops npou a frame 

was exhibited, whlcli is wortby attendon from all hop-growers. A wire stretched batweaa 

posts boldf strings npon which the vinea climb. The hops, when ripe, are to be proleotad by 

tin cape to shed off the rain. 

Japan Pea. 

Tms new and nr« article is foond to be adapted to our soil and climate, and yields boonti- 
ftaUy. The writer lae counted on an average BOO pods to each plant — pods containing flvm 
two to three peu. They are small, round, of a cream color, and very hard. Sboold think 
they might be ground. Tliey are Tsry nntritioas. The plant attains the height of aboit 
thirty inohea ; it is stiff and woody ; nntike all other peas, it stands independent of all sm^ 
TonndiDg objects, and npright, like a sbmb or small tree. Experienoe will prore the beat 
manner of cnltivating and harreeting. 

They ehonld be planted or sown abont the osnal Ume of planting com, not eaiiler, as Ikost 
is fatal to the yonng plants.— J". W. Briggt, Oautit Famtr. 

XexioRn Prijolea. 

Tbibx are two Tarieties of frijoles onltlTated in Mexico ; the one, small, of a blaok color, 
growing on the coast and in the hot olimate, (tierra oaliente ; ) the oilier, of a brown color and 
a larger ^le, in the high lands, nnder the temperate and cold clinuta of that repablio. They 
grow in small boshes, and yield abundantly. The time of planting them is in the months of 
April and Hay. The frijoles are the prinoipal food of the Medoan popitUtioD. When ripe 
and dry, tbey are generaUj soaked in soft water three or four hours, and then cooked in 
water with chopped anions and pork or lard, without salt. 

The cnltore of frijoles baa been tried for the last few years in Fmsaia with great suceeas, 
where they have been recommended to the farmers as a snbetitnte for potatoes. The; are a 
substantial, healthy, and most palatable food. lAke the potatoes in Enrope, they are ^ways 
met with at the tables of the rich and poor. 

For a delioata dieb, the following direction is used : Soak the Irijoles in soft water for 
three hours, and boil them with ohepped onions and lard, without salt, in the eTCning, until 
ik«3 are nearly done. The next day, take sufficient lard, put chopped onions in it. Mid 
when very hot, add the frgolea with their gravy to it, and let them boil qaiekl; for a quarter 
of an hour, seasOQing with pepper and salt. Care mnat be taken not to let the gravy boil all 
away, as when dry they are not so sarory. — Hunfi Merehanft Maganiu. 

The Sorgho, a new Bn^ar-Flant 

Tn searcily of oora in France dnring the past year has drawn attention to a bsw plant, 
recently introduced trom -China, which promises to supersede, to a certain extent, the we 
of beet-root in the mann&oture of sugar and the diatillatian of aloohoU The agrienltaial 
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if Toulon haa reomtly »cldr«raed a report to the MiniBter of Wax witli roBpect to 
the use of the plant ia qoestioa. It ia c&lled ths Soryho, or Solent ttmiaratiu, wid was fint 
mtmdaced into Fnnoa in 1861, b; H. de Mod^bdj, the French aoiual in China, irho sent 
Bome graJna of the seed to the gorenuiient. Sinoa then the ooltojre of the plant has been 
•omineiioed Tith nuMesa ia ProTenoe, and promieee to be of great advantage to Algeria. 
The lorfflio baa been oalled the "Eogai-^sane of the north of Ctunkj" and nomerouB aiperi- 
manit h«Te reeentlj bean tried witfa a Tiew to ■aeertaining if it poesesaes the propertiaa 
neeeeaarj for prodnaiitg a cryrtallicable E;rap, so as to become a rival to togar^ane and 
baot-Tool. Aeo(»ding to the report of the Toulon A^rionltanl Anodation, it -would appear 
to hare those properiaea. The fMt has been aeoartained bj a aeriea of experimente mode in 
the department of the Var. It al<o appean to be richer in the eaocharine principle than any 
knoim plant, except the vine. Beet-root oontaine fhnn eight to ten per cent, of sngar ; the 
sorgho prodnoee bom drteen to tweatj per oent., from which nght or ten per cent, of pnre 
alcohol, fit for all indoetrial and domeetie pnrpoeee, oao be prodooed. The refuse is eioel- 
leot tood for cattle, who are tctt fond of it The plant grows with great rapidity, and does 
not require Irrigation. The sorgho ia not a new discovery, as it has been used trom time 
immenunial bf the iohabltanta of the North of China, bj whom large qouititjes of sngar 
»i« extracted fW>m it. Bat this is the first time it has been produced on any thing like an 
axtanrnve scale in Europe. 

M. Vilmorin has siuoeeded in maUng eidar of the sorgho. In one experiment, with 200 
kilogtammeg of stalke, the product in jnioe was 6S per cent of the weight of the stalks. This 
qnantity would give 6000 gallons to aaoh hectare of land, (2-47 acres.) 

This pUnt, or a variety of it, has also been found in South Africa, where it has received 
the name " Imfe^" or " Imf^." Mr. Wray, an English planter fi;om Hatal, stales that fifteen 
varieties of it ma; b« found upon the ■outh-west coast of CaffruiiL. In rich soil, it grows to 
the height of six to nine fee^ stalks erect, wiQi flexible reclining leaves. Its habits ara very 
similar to that of Indian oom, bnt mora elegant. It (brms generally a toft, oomposed of six 
or seven italks, terminated by ft oooioal or mCher serrate paniole, green at first, then pasaing 
by violet shades into the deep purple of ripeness. Mr. Wray ftirther states that the imf^ 
will grow wberev^ Indian oom irill ripen, thongh it likes a hot, bright Bununer ; that two 
crops a-year may be harvested In our cotton States, and one in any part of our country eonUi 
of 46°; that it does not* require replanting oltener than the hop, [say four timee in a cen- 
tury;) and that it will peld three to four thousand pounds of ohoioe sugar to Che aore at 
•aeh harvest. 

Mr. Wilder, a missionary of the American Board to South AAiea, in a commimicatJon to 
the New York Joomol of Commerce, confirms the statements of Mr. Wray, and, in addition, 
Hqra: "While growing, the iml^ resembles broem-aym, and produce* its seed after the tome 
manner. The natiTes of Natal plant it with ImUan com, and cultivate it in the sune man- 
ner, and it comes to perfection in about the some tine, say frooi three to four and a half 
months. Th^ CBltirate it wholly for its saccharine juioe, of which, under bnt slight pres- 
sure, it yields a much larger quantily than does the eommooi sngar-«aiie, but not of so rich 
a qnoUly. I should soy that the some bulk of jiuoe contained t^m one-half to three-foortiis 
aa much ngar as the juioe of common ease. The advaotages it has over oonunoa cane are, 
that it grewe well wherever Indian com does, it is raised from the seed in four months 
ready to be made into sugar, it grows on high lands as well ss on low, and the abundaooe of 
seed it produces may be used for provender for horses." 

Notwithstanding the flattering ooliaea which have been given, and the high eipectalions 
which seem to have been formed respecting these plants, a writer in the Philadelphia Florist 
moi p**'"!' that Uie wrgho or imty la merely a variety of the ordinary broom-com, >■ tumid 
tjp M a foreign Ismd." 

Pmnphdm »v'l BquuIioi. 

Wa know of no vegetable genus in which tJiere is so much conftidon of names and charac- 

tere among cultivators aa the pumpkin and squash bnbe, or Oncnrbita of botooiste. Thtir 

common names have so moltipUed, that a fkrmer, wishing to grow some for his stock or hii 
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table, DU l«rdl7 tell w^t teukftor at the Mod-Btons, or wh>t irfll betbeckarscter of Us 
eropB when obtained. 

The foUowing oommniiiMtion from Dr. T, W. Hurie, of C«nbridge, MsHMhmettB, to 
the PcunsylTMiUi Fuu JooriMl, hunisliM mscb dMirable infbnnatton reepeeliBB Um origiii, 
qvkUliBB, md nsea of tbe Mrenl Tuiedea of these Tegetablee : — 

In 8flpt«iub«r, 1884, Mr. John H. Ifea, of Selein, MuMckoMtts, exhibited in Fanenil 
Hill, BoBtoD, » new aqoMh, t« wbioh be sabeeqneiitly gave the name of the ■' Antmniial 
Harrow SqniMb." Tbia bult, (hu introdooed and brontht into netioe, aoon boeame a great 
fbTorite, and has erer dnoe been axteniiTely oolliTated ftir table aae, at a sanoe and for jdea, 
in tho Tiomi^ ef Boeton. So popnlar baa It baMm« in the market of Borton, that it mmj 
w«dl be called "Uie Boaton BqaaBb," thongb I Dsrer heard tfaat nana applied to it. Mr. 
Itm, in his desoriptiiHt of it, called it a larietj of Oueurbita mdopipa, whiob iB an error. If 
not » awe Tarietf of Commodore Porter'i Valparaiao •gaaak, it donbUen deaeended fron 
the Bame atook aa the latter. It moat not be «onfoanded with the kind enltirated In England 
nnder the name of "T^^tahle Harrow" — aTerypoor Tsgatable, aa I am aaanred byfrifa^ 
who hate eatoi it in Londoa ■and appannt^ o»e of the aartg wiuoh in New ;&igUiid woald 
be called anramor aquadiea. The '*Antnmnal Harrow" is eaten mly when follj ripe; tte 
"-TegetaUs Harrow," like "ClT^ingB," ia eaten only in aa mrip* at»t«. The fonner eomea 
into eating in S^tmnber, bat may be kept with care till March. Wh«i pare or nnjaixad 
by croraing with other Unda, it ia nauddsred aa the Tery beat antomDal and wintM aqoaah 
in New &igland. Uaay cnltiTatorB hate allowed it to degenerate or beeoma mixed witk 
the larger and groBser Talpataiao, so thut we da not ofien find it in entira parity in ear 
markeU. It genenlly baa only three double rowa of seeda. 

I am not aore what is the frnit denominated Connactieat Keld pumpkin, and the oheeae 
pumpkin ia ankaown to me eioept by ita name in oatalognea. 

The Talparaieo aqoodiea, <rf wUoh there seem to be aenral Taiietiea, known to culti- 
vators by many different namea, some of tttem merely looal in their ^tplioadon, belong to 
apeonliar group of the gaaiu CSwurMo, the (Uatingaiahing ehanoten of wliioh liaTe not 
be«D folly deaoribed by botanista. The word aqoaah, aa ^iplied to these &mt«, is a bu*. 
nomer, u may be shown hereafter ; it would be wall to drop It entirely, and to oall the 
frnltt of tliia groap pompisiu, pumpkins, or potirona. It is my belief that they wan 
originally indigenana to the trojuoal and aubtropioal parts of the Western ooaat of America ; 
th«y are eitensiTaly cnltiTated from ChiU to Oalifomia, and also in the Weat Indies, whence 
snormons apeouneiia are aametimea bronght to the AUantio States. How mooh soerer 
these T^paraiso pmnpldns may differ in form, aiie, color, and qnali^, they all agree ia 
eertain peeuliaritiee that are fOnnd In no other apeeiea or varletdaa ef GuoKhibi. Tboir 
leares are nerer deeply lobed like thoee of other pumpkins and sqnaahes, but are more 
or leM fiTe-angled, or almoBt ronnded, aad beart-ahaped at base; they are also aofte 
thwi those of other pompUna sad sqaaebesi The aommit at bloaaom-end of the frnit baa 
a nipple-like prcjeeUen iqton it, oonaiBtii^ of the permanent fleshy stile. The Aiiit.aWk 
is Bhrat, nearly <;^iftdrioal, nsTer deeply flT»4terowed, bat merely lengitodinally striked 
or wrinkled, and oarer ^TSted or enlarged with projecting anglea next to the frtit 
With few eieeptiiHu, they oontain fbnr or fire danble rowa of aeeda. To thia group bdoi^ 
Hr. Itob' atttmonal marrow aqoaah {or pnmpUii) before named. Com. Forter'a Talparaiso 
sqnaah, (pampkin,) the so-called mammoth pompkin or AmtrMta maxma of the botanist^ 
the turban aqoiMli or acorn Bqaaah, Ouatrhita pU^farrtU of Daohesne, the Cashew pompku, 
Cole'B Connactiont pie-sqosah, Stetson'a Coba aqoaah, and bis hybrid called the WiMir 
sqnaah, with nrioos otiiers. 

The Tarlety Introdnoed Ifaun Talparaiao by Com. P«4«r became known to me about the 
year 1B30, since wliieh time It has been more or less ooltirated In New England, both ftr 
the table and for stock. It is of an oblong, oval shape, of • pale reddish-yellow color exter- 
Bally when ripe, nearly amooth, and Teiy allghUy furrowed, and often grows to a large aiie. 
It raadilj miiea wWi the autnmnal marrow, bat is inferior to it In qaality. It may ivore 
better and more raliiable In the Hiddle and Southcrai Stataa than In New England. 

The turban, sometimea oalled the soom sqoaab, beoauae when the Crnit is nnall it 
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NMaablaa iwwwluit an Mon vmilM onp, smibb to ba the Oueurbita fSifatiHtt of DnohMoe. 
It aometimsa groira to s Ivgs uie, meamnng fonrtean w &fUan inchoB in tnawttiM 
tfiuMtor, uid looka lika an immwue IvrkiBli tnrbui in ahap*. fiptoimeiu rai««d in mj 
gHflMi in 18&I, van liltl« moM Uun ten inehM in <iiMB«t«r, and woighed t«i poirndi or 
mora, hanng Ter; (Uck and fiiai flsih, bat a niaU. eavitj viiliin. Tti«; pnnad •zrallant 
tar taUc oM, eqaal in qnali^ to the btat antamud marnnre. Thsy keep quits as wall as 
tha latter. 

Thecarlieataaeonnt of Um CaahsTpampkin that kaa&llcn nnder our notiooia «i»ituned 
iKtU SngUak traiulation of Da FraU'a Eiator]' of Loolriana. (toL iL p. 8,) when it ia 
aalled duhoK. la the original Fraooh vwk, the nam* given to it is Gvvmm. Oa Prata 
deaeribed two Tarietiea: one ronnd, and the etiter enrred, or of the ahapa of a hnater'a 
torn. The Uttra was eoaiiderad tike beat. Ike e<ieli»w or eaakew pumpkin ia not onl- 
tirated or mndi known in Hew Jtn^aiid. I ruaed soma Bpaaimana .of the crook-neoked 
Tsriet; (whiahhai onlj tliree denble rowa of aeeda] a few years ago, from seeds reoelTed 
fhnn New Jtmaj. Thej did not ripen well, and 11UU17 of (ham rotted before balf r^te. 
Thaj are eridently too tmder A>r a New Bngland etimste. From the acooiuit giTao of tkem 
b7 Da Prata, Qinj seem well suited to Loniriana, where the; are mnoh esteemed. 

The genuine mammoUi pumpkin, or tnie Pttinn, (CuaaUta maatima,) m»j be ootuidered 
M the tfpioal apeoiea of this groap, having rather soft, roondiih heart-ehaped, and enHra 
leaves, a short, cjlindriaal fmit'alem, a permancmt fleshy sUle, and five carpels or double 
rewe of seeds. The form of the frait is an oblate sphsmid, depressed at the blossom and 
stem ends, and maiked with ten or more wide meridlanal ftarrows. It aotaetimes grows to 
an immense siie, two lest or more in dismeter, and sixty pounds or more in weight, being 
Hgfat in proportiiin to its siie, on aoeount of the large hollow within. It Is knowti te vary 
mn^ in color and die, and somewhat in form. In some of its vaiiatione, it nay have 
lost Its original oharaoterifltie form so far as to be no longer reoogniBed. If this be tme. 
Cole's Connectiiiat pie-sqnasb, the ronnd Valparsiso sqnaahes, end eevetal others may be 
merely Tarietiea of the mammoth pnmpkin. To some of the varieties of this ft'nit, the 
name OirorMn or Oiramont, otherwise written Qiraumon and (Kraumon^ signifying a rolling 
monntain, seems originally to have been applied, in allnslan to the form sad stie. French 
write ra snbseqnently transtksred this name to certain vsrietiea of the Ouemiilap^. 

The plants of the foregoing Valparaiso, or Afiren group, are more tender and less 
hardy Uun tiioae of the oommon pumpkin, or Pgw group ; &ey aM also mneh mM« sabjeot 
to the attacks of wonas or boren (J^tria euairbiUt) at the roots, n^ (Mts, compared 
with oommon pampUas and winter squashes, have a tUnner and more tender rind, and 
Iner-grained, sweeter, and lees sIrongly-OaTored flesh, on which aeoonnts they are prefbrred 
by most persons fbr table use. 

The lecond gronp contains the common New England fleld pumpkin, bell-shaped and 
erook-necked whiter squashes, tiie e*rly Canada winter sqaash, the enstard squash, tnd 
varions others, all of whicb (whether ri^tljor not cannot now be determined] have been 
generally referred by botanists to the Oueurbka pepo of Litmeens. This group is readily 
te be distinguished from the ftist one by the following eharacters: The leaves are rough, 
and mora or less deeply and acutely ftre-lobed. The fruit has only ttree carpels or donble 
rows of seeds, and the stile drops off with the blossom. The fi^t-etem is Img, sad clavated 
or enlarged next the ftnlt, where it spreads out Into five olaw-like prqeetlona, and is 
five-angled and deeply flve-ftirrowed. The frnlt ia eaten only nheii fully ripe, and it may 
be kept with care Hiroo^iont the winter. The rind, though eosMldmee qmt« hard, never 
becomes a woody shell, and the fleah remains Juicy and sueonlent ttn it rots, never diTing 
np into a spongy or fibrous substance, in which respects thee* frnita difftr fh>m what are 
called snnuner iqnashes. The seeds are not M broad, thick, or plump, and white as those 
of the potiron group, but are smaller, thinnar, and of a grayiidi color. ^ 

The common field pumpkin of New England, which formerly was extendvely raised fbr 
stoek, and ia still used for the same purpose, and of whioh our ptunpldn-piss and pompfein- 
saace were made till the winter crook-neck and antimmal marrow oame to be substituted 
therefor, has a form somewhat reeembUng that of the mammoth pnmpUii, but Its longitn^nal 
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ofton ezoMdi its tiaimene dUmeter; itt color U of > de«par ^iIIdw or orange, Uie ftmowi 
OQ iti aorfaoB not so deep or broad, luid its rind mnoli tbioker, tnd in some vuiedei qnito 
hard. Its flesh is rather oosrss, of s deep orange-jellow oolor, sod of. > pAculigir staing 
odor. Baked poiopkiii Kod milk, pompkin-asoce, snd dried pompkin for winter use lura 
bad their day, and gone ont of fashion; and pQiDpkia-[aee are now moatij made of the 
antamnal mairoir and orook-eeakKl winter sqosshes, except by some of the old folks, who 
still prefer the pumpkin baked in s milk-pan, and irlthont any pastry. 

The New England "orook-neok aqoash," as it is eommonlj bnt ineorrectly called, i)a 
kind of pnmpkin, peih^s a gennine apeciea, for it has pregerred its identit;, to onr certain 
knowledge, ever sinoe the year 1686, when it was described by Bay. It has the form and 
color of the Cashew, bnt is easily distinj^niahed therefrom by tht want of a penisteot stile, 
and by its olaTated and fnrrowed fmit-stem. Before the introdootion of the antamnal mar- 
row, it was raised in lazge quantities for table oae dnring the winter, in preference to 
pBiapkinE, which it almost entirely saperseded. Many farmers now use it instead of pump- 
kins for cattle, the 'rine being more prodnetiTe, and the fruit containing nnch more nnbi- 
ment in proportion to its idie. It Tariea oonsiderably in form and color. The best kindg 
are thoie vrhioh are very much onrred, nearly as large at the stem as at the blZisBcm md, 
and of a rich oream oolor. Some are green, variegated with cream-colored stripes and 
spots. Some are bell-ehaped, or with a rery short and str^ght neck, and are less esteemed 
than the others ; for the neck, being solid and of Sne texture, is tiih beet part of the fruit. 
These crook-necks can be kept all winter, if not eipoaed to frost, and I baTe eatan of them 
when a year old. On aoconnt of its hardiness, its froitfalness, and its keeping qnalitiei, 
this is perhaps the most Talnable varie^ to the New Bnglanil farmer. It is said to d^eae- 
rate in the Middle and Sonthem States, where, probably. Porter's Valparaiso or some 
kindred variety may be better adapted to the climate. 

The early Canada squash seems to be a precocious and dwuftd variety of the common 
crook-neck. It is snxaUer, with a short and often stiugbt neck, and is of a dark, and iirlj 
buff color externally. It oomos into eating early, qnite as soon as the autnnmal mairaw, 
and was, indeed still is, much esteemed as a table Togetable. 

The custard squash or pumpkin Is an oblong, deeply-furrowed, and prominently ten-iibbed 
fruit, with a pale buff and very hard (but not woody) rind, and line, light-yellow flesh, mneh 
esteemed in the making of pies and puddings. From seeds reoeiTed from Paris, under Ue 
name of Patagonian squash, I raised a fi-oit exactly like the cnstard squash in fom and 
siie, bat of a dark-green color externally, and entirely worthless as an article of food. 
Nerertheless, I inhr that the cnstard squash is merely an improved varie^ ttom the same 
original stock. 

The fHuts belonging to this second gronp probably originated in the eastern and ceaitnl 
parts of the two Americas. They were cultivated by the Indians, and were fotisd faei« is 
their gardens and fields by Europeana on (he first settlement of the connby. PumpUns, 
or bell-shaped squashes, (as Hew Englanders would now call tbem,) were found as far north 
as Saoo, by Champlain, in 1606 and 1606. A dmilar varied was eoltivated by the Iroqaois 
Indians, and still bears their name in France. Pumpkins were found by Raleigh's colony 
among the Indians in North Carolina, and by early voyagers in the West Indies. Than 
are indigenous kinds in Braiil, and we have seen thst even Patagonia has added another to 
the common Btook, CnltlvatiDn has, doabtleBS, improved their qualities, and has caused 
them to sport in numerons varieties, so that it is now difScul^ if not impossible, to dctn^ 
mine wluoh of the known kinds are Aypiosl speoies and which are mere varietiea. 

A Uiird group remains to be described. The representatives of it are the CueurbHa mtla- 
^spo, ntmeom, and ovffera, of Unnaus. It ineludes all those kinds called in New Bnf^land 
Bommer squashes, because they are eaten only dnring the samner while they are soft and 
tender, and in an nnripe state. These are the only two squashes, if regard ba had to tke 
origin of the name, derived ^m the langnage of the Massachusetts Indians, by whom, 
according to Roger WilUams, this kind of fruit was called "Ashitatgiiiuk, which the En^sh 
from them call Sguaika." From the same authori^, and iWim other sources, we lesra that 
the Indians of New Bnglsnd cultivated this kind of friilt or vt^table, and used it for food; 
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that Bome of thnr sqnaaliM ircnra " of the bigneHs of applM, of Mreral ealon," while othen 
aie represented bj Champlam u b«mg oonaiderably larger, tnrbimtted, &iid more or Ins 
pvokered od tbe maigin, uid of the rame form aa that irhicb in France is called Bonnet dt 
frttrt, probably the prototTpe of our ei:alloped aqnaah, or Cacurbita mekpepo. Bartrua 
found a Bqnasb-Tiae growing wild in the interior of East Florida, climbing to the tops of the 
trees, and bearing little jeUow aqnaahes of the form acd siie of an orange. Mr. HuCtall 
informs qb that the waited sqaash, Cuntrbita vtrrumia, was "cnltiTatod by tbe Indiana of 
the Missouri to its Bouroes." It has general); been anppoaed, on the aathotity of l,innnm», 
that the egg-sqaub, Cuturbita cviftra, was a native of Artraohan in Tartarj. On turning 
lo the account of it given b; Dr. Lorche, from whoni LimueuB recwTed his specimens, I find 
It incladed in a liBt of plants not natives of the TicinIC; of Aebvcban, bnt cultivated onl; 
In gardens, where it is associated with snch eioticB as Indian oom or muie, with which it 
wu probably introduced directly or indirectly tiom America. We alio leam from Lorcho 
tfadt this Bpecies varied in form, being sometimes pear-ibaped ; that it was aometimes vurie- 
gated in color with green and white; and- that the shell served instead of little boxes. 
Here we have plainly Indicated the little gaord-like, hard-ahetled, and variegated aqnoahea 
that are often cultivated as omamentBl plantB. Frou tbese and Bimilar anthoritieB, we eon- 
olnde tha( sommer BqnMhes were originally natives of America, whme so many of them were 
ftmnd In use by the IndiauB, when the country began to be settled by EnmpeanB. 

The sommer sqnaeheB, like the plants belonging to the second group, have acutely jlve- 
lobed, rough leaves, and large yellow Sowers, a davated five-angled and five- Furrowed fruit- 
Stem, and a deciduous stile. Their seeds also resemble Uioee of oommon pumpliins and 
vinter squashes, bnt are smaller and thinner ; some of them are runners and climbers, others 
hftve a dwarf ereet habit, and hence are sometimes called "bush sqnashes." They differ 
from all the foregoing kinds in havii^, when ripe, a hard and woody rind or shell to the 
flroil^ with a slimy and fibrous pulp, whiefa, when dry, become a mere stringy and spongy 
wssB. Heooe these fmita are only eaten while they sUll remain tender and succulent, and 
never in a ripe state. On account of their woody ehells, they are sometimes mistaken for 
nnd miscalled gourdt, fh>m which they are not only distinguisfaed by their oval and thin 
seeds, but by the lai^eaess and yellow color of their flowers, — those of goarde being smaller 
and white, — and by their deeply-lobed and rongb leaves, those of gourds being entire, or at 
most only sUghtly angular and downy. 

Under the nstue ef Cvturbita nulcpgm Is to be included what in New England Is called 
scalloped squash, and in the Middle and Southern States, cymlings; perhaps the patty-pau; 
•quaah is another synonym for the same. This mtlopipo is a very broad and thin or com- 
pressed fruit, inth scallop edges, and more or lees warted surface; it mearares often ten or 
eleven inches in transverse diameter, and three to four from stem to blossom. It varies ia 
form, beiDg Bometimes muoh thicker, and more or less turbinated or top-shaped, when it 
takes the name of Bcmntl lit pritn, or priest's cap; perhaps this is really its original form. 
Other varietiee, neariy round, are sometimes seen. 

The Cuairbita vtmeota is the CDCumber-shaped warted squash, generally with a sUghtiy- 
enrred neck. lu the West Isidies there is a much lar^r, oblong, ovoid squash, with a some- 
what warted sorfaoe, whioh is also referred to the Cueurbita verrucoia. Intermediate 
between these, there is another, which may be described as peetle-shaped, measoring ten 
Inriies or more in length, and quite smooth on the Burfaoe. These two kinds, namely the 
Ouearbita melep^yo and C. wrmeota, with all their varieties, ore generally of a dwarf habit, 
with erect stems. 

Ctiem-bila ovi/era, irith its varieties attrianliaea, the orange or apple Bqoasb, and the ptfri' 
formii, or pear-ehaped and variegated squashes, has a running or climbing stem. Some of 
the orange squashes are the very best of the snmmer squashes for table use, Hx superior 
either to the scalloped or warted squashes. 

The vegetable marrow, as it is called in England, has been considered by botAnists as a 
vai^ety of the Cueurbita <mfera of Linnvus ; if this be correct, cultivation has forced it to 
• most unnatural Eiie, and baa greatly changed its original form. 
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Propftgstioit of tha CHiTe in fiu United SUtei. 

DntiNO the piat seasoD, the Patent O0lce hu distributed in the Sonthern States bordering 
on the Atlantjo and Gulf of Mexico, choice cuttings of the oliTe, selected in the Sooth of 
France. It U already well knoirn that thie product has been enltiiated in acme paiia of 
Florida and Califoniia for many years; and, doabttess, there are other secUODt of coontrj 
uniting the conditions necesBaiy for the growth and perfection of its roots. It maj be stated 
that, while the Floridaa were held by the English in 1TS9, one Dr. Tnmbull, a famons 
adventurer of that nation, brought oTer f^m Smyrna a colony of fifteen hundred Greeks and 
Minoreas, and founded the settlement of New Smyrna on the Mosquito River. One of the 
pilnoipal treagnres whioh they bronght fnm iheix native land was the olive. Bartrsm, who 
visited this colony in ITT5, describes that place as a flourishing town. Its prosperity, how- 
ever, was of momentary dnration. Driven to despair by hardship, oppression, and disease, 
a part of these onhappj exiles died, while others conceived Oie hardy enterprise of embarlc- 
ing for Havana in an open boat, and in three years their nmnber was reduced to five hundred. 
The rest removed to St. Augustine, when the Spaniards resumed possessiou of the conntiy, 
and in 17SS a few decaying huts and several large olive-trees wot* the only renuins to be 
eeen of their wearied industry, Kameroos attempts, at diffbreat times, have been made to 
propagate the olive f^om seeds, in various psrts of the South, whioh have proved tm«nceei»- 
fbl. This want of snceesfl may be attributed, in part, to the tendency of the olive t« epttmt 
into inferior varietiefl when propagated tTom seeds ; but after the eiperiment has been ftiriy 
tested by oattings of choice and well-proved varietiee. It iB hoped that this "Erst among 
treee" win sooner or later become celebrated in the regiont of the Sonth. 

Hr. R. Cbisholm, tn a recent communication to the Charleston (Sonth Carolina) Jfnrury, 
states that he has cultivated two hinds of the olive for ten years, and that its frait ripens 
ftiHy in the low countries of the Sonth. He has now three hundred trees nnder cultivation, 
but he believes that it cannot be cntdvated at present for tiie sake of Its oil, as cotton is a 
more profitable crop. 

Oliva in CaHfimia. — At a meeting of the California Academy of Natural Sraences, held 
February 5, 18&6, drawings and specimens of the California olive weie exhibited by Dr. 
Eelli^. ' The specimens In question were bronght by Col. D. Ransom, of the United States 
Survey, firom San Fernando. It is well acclimated in California at all the old miaiioa 
stations. This tree, as stated by Dr. Kellogg, is thrilly on the Bea-eoost, declivities, and 
vaUeys, wheo the soil is ft'ee fh>m stagnant mmsture, and when the debris is Jlat gtoBii. It 
grows til the height of twenty feet, with a trunk of eight or ten inches diameter, and forms a 
picturesque ornament to avenues and plantations. Its branches are graceful; its foliage 
evergreeni its wood excellent; it lives to a great age, and can be propagated by oattings. 

Culture of HDne-Sadish. 

Mr. B. F. CvTTBB, of Pelham, New Hampshire, in a commnnication to the New England 
Farmer, recommends the following plan for the cultivation of horee^adiah : — 

Take any good rich land with a deep soil that is mitable for a garden, root crops gene- 
rally, or a well drained bog-meadow that is in a good state of cultivation, and ridge by tam- 
ing two ftirrowa together three feet apart ; make smooth by raking if necessary, and plant 
the seed fifteen inches instead of two foot apart : some cultivaton put it nearer both ways. 
The after cultivation consists in keeping the ground light and olear ftvm weeds in any 
way that best suits the cultivator. I prepare my seed early in tlia spring, by taking roots 
one-quarter of an inch in diameter, and cutting in pieces one inch long ; wash clean and cub 
off all fibrous roots, and then cover them up in the ground until the sprouts are an inch 
long, and previous to planting, rub off all bnt the best one. The reason for this opatMia« 
is, that yoo will have less small roots ; eonsequently, more large ones. For the cultivatioa 
of horse-radish generally, dig, late in (he fall, all that is wanted for winter use, and let the 
rest remun in the ground for spring, as it is not easy to keep it well in dry odUn. 
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Celery. 
WmM celny-iduiU oomiaMiM to be biuhy, I find thay do b«at to ba cot dcnra, tmd I 
npvftt that prooeu som* thrM or four timsB, and Moh Ian* I fiTO them solable manure. 
This plan rendart thorn to Btiong, thai whoD I plant thorn out in rows tbay do not reqnira 
■hading with Imitm aven, aa is n«twL It la wrong to plant eelory in low, damp places, whera 
(he laud U not draiaed. Bat if tho land be drained lo as to let off tba water, jaa will do 
well to keep up a eooetanl stream all daj. It ia a good plan to hsTo a troagh made with 
two boards a V-shape, and plaoe it aoma the iiigheat part of the oelerj rows. Haye a plug- 
hole <i*er eaob tow, so as to allow the water to ran into anj row raqnired to be irrlgatwl; 
the stream shonld alwaTs be kept op ootil the water has reaehed the sxlremitj of the trench. 
It will paj well to keep a man pumping all day, if Uo land be swih aa to get rid of the 
water, and not allow it to become stagnant Celorj onlliTatad in this waj will grow nx fert 
ioag.—Pn!f. M^a, Ave. Iftm Terk Fttrmtr^ CUib. 

Sprouted Wlieat good Ibr 8«ed. 

k coiuaroKDUT of the Rmti Jfme Torlar, W. Oarbot, Wheatland, New Tork, steles that 
sfnoated wheat ii about as good fbr seed aa that which ia imi^}ued by wet weather. Mr. 
Oarbnt sajt— 

The axeeaaiie wet weathw in harreot sproated so much of the wheat in this seotlDa, that 
■•■7 of the faraen an tst; andeaa to proeore sound wheat fbr seed. I can assure them 
that they need not b« solidtoi* on that aeoount, for wheat tiiat has bean apronted will ger- 
minate aa tnAj a second time as it did tiie first, and wltJi equal vigor. To leat the tkot, on 
the 17th of this month I took acme of the worat qiroated wheat that I had; eTei7 kernel of > 
it had grown, and it was so thomughlydr; that the s^outa all rubbed off. I pat it lnt« 
rioh soil of suitable moisture. Ou the fifth day much of it made its appaaranoe, and now, 
on the eighth day, manj of the qwars are three iuohea long, and aa strong and as vigoroni 
as I aver saw yoong shoots of wheat. ETeiy kernel of It haa grown. 

Hflw Vm ftiT the Sweet-Potato ^UM 



Mb. p. a. SnoBii. oommnnicalaa the following information to Oe OaorgpA Talegn^h .—It 
maj not be generally known that the twaet-potat« vine m».j be sared during the winter, and 
vsed the following spring, in propagating a new crop. I have faried the experiment daring 
this year to my entire satisfketion, and tfaorefore fM it my daty to commonicate the reault 
for the benefit of the publio. In the fall, (any time before frost,) the rinas nay be ent in 
any oooTenient length, and placed in layers, oo the sarAuM of the earth, to the depth of 
twelTe or eighteen inches; oorer the Tines, while damp, with partiaUy-rotted straw (either 
piu or wheat wilt anawer} to the depth of six inohas, and oorer the whole with a U^t 
soil aboat four inohae deep. In this way the rinaa will keep during the winter, and in the 
^ing they will pat out sprouts aa abundantly as the potato Itself whoi bedded. Theilftwaor 
qiroutA can be planted first, and the *ina itself can be subaeqaantly ont and used, as we gene- 
rally plant slipe. This axperiBant ia worthy the ooniidnatMHi of farmers, »e it will aaya a 
great many seed-potatoes, (partiaulariy on large plantations,) which can be nsed tbr fbading, 

CnltlTatioa of Boot Orope. 
Ho sutdeot connected with agriottltural improiaaitfit is more frequency discua^ Oan 
that of root eslture. Eadi root, tiaa earrota to ot^mion ttmfps, and tnm rata bagaa to 
radiahea, has its adioeataa. Tet, with a few eiaepHoBB, aren our beat writers seem to hare 
eonhscd idaaa aa to the object and effect of an exten^Tc oidUfation of root crops, and their 
Mmsumption on tiie thrm by ^iHwIj. Host writers advooate the onltiTatioD of root oropa 
beoaase more aubritiDiis Ibod can be obtained from an aera of land in this way than in any 
clber. This ia a one-ridad riew of the matter, and leads to nnnaratia arrors in opiMon and 
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pTMtiee. The prineipd reason for the extensiTe Doltnre of root orope, li* efict titir gMMk 
kat on tlu $oiL, and Vk anvnaU of ftrtgixing matter vlueh their eontun^tion fumuka fir Ae 
hightr order of plant; ia OTerlookcd. Nearly, if not quite, u mnoh niitrilloiu matter oas be 
obtained from an aors oumraled irith Indiao eon aa fl-om the Mme aere ooUiTated -with 
tnmipa. In this rMpeot, tiierefore, tliere ia little adrantage in growing tumipe. BdI take 
another Tiew of the sntgeot: mppou tliat one aore ii planted with. Indian oom, and anothar, 
alongside, with tnmip'R, vai tbat the crops from the two acres are oonsnmed by fnim«l«j 
and the mannras mads from them retnmed reepeotiTelj to eaoh aero, and both are soim to 
wheat : the lefuat on Uu tum^ aeri •(DaU ba a bttttr crop lAon on tMi com aert. We think 
there can hiirdlj 1» the shadow of a doabt on tliia point The lalae of roots, therefore, is 
partly, if not prinoipall;, due to their fertiliiing effect on the soil ; and in deciding wlikh 
root to cnltiTata, we must bj aU means twar this in mind. — JV«m York Cmntry Otnlleaia^ 



Baetf n. Tninipi fi>r Feeding Stook. 

TuitHiPB are raised to a greater extent, both in Great Britun and thti ooontrj, than any 
Other kind of roots, except, periiaps, potatoes. Bnt water enten TCry Uigely into thwr 
CompoutioD, BO as to detract fW>m nntritJTs qiuUtiei. Aooording to Dr. Anderson, tin 
ehemist to the Highland Agrionltaral Society of Sootland, the beet ii mnoh more profltable 
for feeding than the turnip. He 3tatee th&t he hu walyied a crop of mangd-wond, 
amonnting to thirty-fonr tons per acre, and asoertuned by that analyse that the nntHtire 
matter prodnoed exceeded two and a half &nea that of a good, and three and a half timea 
that of an averiLge, crop of tnmips. 

Mr. A. T. Moore, President of the State Agrieultnral Bodety of Michigan, statM that the 
kind of root wluoh ha* prodnoed the greatest qoanti^ of milk with him, is the ingar-beeL 

Others liave fonnd the sngar-t>eets of snperior Talne, so mnclt so, that one fkrmer wltUn 
onr knowledge baa raised them ai a Held crop for a great many years. He says they yield 
as abundantly as any other root, and are at the same lime more nnlritiTe than others, with 
the exception of carrots. He, too, thinks they are snperior, for Dliloh oows, to any other 
root or vegetable whateTer. He informs ns that bntter made in winter fh>m cows fed on 
this root, in addition to their dry feed of hay, ia nearly as great in quantity as in the &11, 
and of nearly, if not quite, as rich a color anil qiuli^. 

On tlie Art of ColtiTatioff Frnit-lreei. 

Tat absolate neoMcdty of proper preparatian and deep and thoron^ otiltiTation of the 
mU, espeoially for certain (hiils, is now generally admitted, though regard miiit alw^s be 
had to the natural aotirity in the sap of the speues, and to the degree of t^rtjlity of the snL 
Stirely it woold be unwise to apply the same coldTstion to the peMh and the chenj as to 
the anole and the pear, or to treat any of these on new and fertile gronndl aa in old and ex- 
hauBul lands. The inflnenoe of soils is remarkable. Bnt by these we do not meui the 
identioal spot, the artlfloial bed in which the tree stands ; for, in dme, the roots take a wide 
range in search ef food. Some fhiits are good in nearly all pla««e; others, only in their 
uiginal looalilr : lome aocoeed best on light, loamy, or aaody soils ; others, In stiff, olayey 
■oils. In the lattor, many pears — for instance, the Seorrd bosc and Kapolaon — are ■>- 
Iringent; while in the former they are entirely ft«e tram tiiis qoslity. The Beurrt ranee, 
in England and in some parts of France, is the beat late pear. So it is also in some parts 
of the soils in Bali^mn ; while with others, and with ns, it ia generally inferior. The fiaToc 
of fruit is mnoh infloenoed not only by soil, bnt also by climato and meteorologieal tgeala. 
TboB, in a cold, wet, and nndrained soil, diaease oommenoes in th« root, aad, as a natoral 
ocnaequence, the Joleea of the tree are imperfectly elabravted, and unable to nqtply the 
exigency of the fhiiL Eten tqjnrions enbatanaea are taken up. A plum-tree haa bew 
known to absorb oxide of iron, ao as not only to color the foliage, bnt also to exude and 
form incrostaliDns on the bark, and finally to kill the tree. Aa an instanee of olimatia 
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kg«DOj, it is TOfficient to report the fact, tfaftt out of flft; Tuietiea of Amtrteui poaches 
grown in tha gsrdeiu at duBwick, EDglknd, onljr two irere adapted tn the climate. 

&l relation to igipnipriiilt /triUatri /or fiuit-lrat, t, dlTeni^ of ojunioa preraili. All 
agree that certain tnbBtuioes exist Id plants and treee, and that tiiete mmt b« cont^ed 
In the soil to produce growth, elaboration, and perfootion. To sopplj these, some adroMta 
the nse of what are t«nned iptciai manures ; otheis ridicule the idea. W« submit whether 
this is not ■ different in language rather than in principle ; for by ijMefal fertiliiers, the 
first mean simply thoee which oorrespond with the oonvtitueuls of ihe crop. But are net 
the second careful to select and apply manures which contain those elements ! And do they 
not, in practice affix the seal of their approbation to the theor; which they oppose T Ex- 
plode this doctrine, and do you not destroy Qu principle of mauoiing and the neeesd^ of a 
rotation of crops I l^reee eihanst Uie soU of certain ingredients, and, like »niTii»l«, mast 
hare their appropriate food. All know how difSoolt it ia to make a fruit-tree flourish on the 
spot from which an old tree of the same species has been remcred. 

The great praotioal qncBtion now agitating the eonunnni^ fs. How shall we ascoi^n 
irhat fertiliiing elements are appropriate to a pardonlar speoies of Tsgetatlon T To this, 
two repUee are rendered : soma tay, analyse the crop ; others, the whI. Each, we tiiink, 
matntaJM a truth, and, both together, nearly the whole trath. We need the attalyus of the 
ercp tc t«ach us its ingredients, and that of the soil to aso«rtwn whether it oonl^ns these 
Ingredients, and, if It does not, what fbrtiliiera must be applied to supply them. Thus, by 
analysis, we leam that nearly one-quarter part of the sonstituents of the pear, the grape, 
and the strawberry oonnBts of potash. Tliis abonnds>in new soils, and peculiarly adapts 
diem to the production of these fruits ; bnt haring been extracted from soils long under 
oultivation, it is supplied by vood-aslies or potash, the nine of wldeh lias of late greatly 
Increased in the estimation of onlliTators. — Atmital AMtM» iffbn tk» Ptmologkdl Conrea- 
JsM, bsMarthaUP. yf^der. 

ImproTemoiiti in Sailing FnitTreoi. 

A Bosixuui aiborionltnrist hat nicoeeaftilly introduced a new mods of planting. Instead 
of using the process of graflin^ he takes an offshoot of any ft^t-tree — an apple-tree, for in- 
stance — and plsnts it in a potato, both being oarefolly placed in the soil, so that Ave or ^ 
Inehes of the shoot shall be above the ground. This latter take* root, gnnra with r^ddl^, 
lutd prodooes the finest of fruit. — ifotM Amur. 

On the Chttiuring uid PnMmtion of Fniti. 

Hmxt in importanos to the atolity tc grow any ^ven crop sueosssfUly, Is a knowledge of 
the means and applianoee that are best adapted tc preearr e it in lis beet condition for futnre 
use and sale. It is not the mark of a prudent flumer to snfler hts grain to be damped for 
want of storage ; neither fs It wise for any one who has fkuit to gather and assort for market, 
to permit ill-jadged haste to bmise the lender cells or mar the external appearauoe and 
fbrm. Much has been s^donOieimpersUTeneoesdtyof not allowing apples, or any fmits de- 
igned for lor^keepii^, to leeeiTeeren the slightest bmise orindentatlon. Why this necssei^ 
for preserring the delicate ceUuIsr dsine Intact, will be ertdent if we emislder Tot a moment 
the reasons therefbr. Thsjoioes of allfrnlls areoont^ned in oells; and it is by the growth 
and a^regation of these cells, protected by their external oorerlng, that fruit attains its 
ultimate rise. When fniits have attained their foil growth and derelopsNtt — or beemne 
ripe, as wc say — the laws of ritaHty are suspended, except as relates to Uie preaerratJon of 
the seed ; and the ertr-aotire agencies of ehenloal deoompositlon are ready to comnenoe ttadr 
mrk, and thus continue the eeaaeless round of prodnction and decay. 

Be long as the temperature is kept below the germinadng point, or below the d^i«e at 
wUoh decompoutJon commences, and the natoral maistore inherent in itself is not permitted 
to escape, many friuls may be kept in all thdr freshness fbr a long Ume ; but In how many 
tustanoes are tH these conditions a pcrlbot blank 1 Ch> Into our orchards, and obserre oare- 
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full; the gsnonl melliod of proMdnrs. luatead ot feat properly shod stepping carafnllj 
among the bruieliM ukd dalio&te twigs, hoir often doM the iron-«hod he«l Imhuk or lear off 
the burk, wid iMve ragged woondi to be healed b; the aboaed tree 1 T"«W^ of piokiag off 
the fruit one by one, and plaoing it gently and with care in ttt« basket, the long pole to whip 
the branchea is bronght int« rcqniution ; and thongh it May be qwrt to the iada to bm the 
apples fl; tbroogh the air and fall heavily npon the earth, pierced, rer; likely, by the atnbbla 
of the wheat, oat, or barley crop, (takes off that the use of the land be not lost,) yet when 
gathered, how tew wilt yon And in a fit state for keeping I 

Kow, all this wholesale prooesa of braising and waste may be remedied, by the exercise 
<^ a little faretbongbl in pronding means of aooesa to the hraoehea of tlie tieea. Had we a 
crop of nioe fruit to gather, in antjcipation of the friendly fireaide chat during the kug 
winter ereiungrt, we should not deem it time lost to apend a few days in ptondiiig stqi- 
ladders, foldii^-laddars, and canvas sheets with rings at the somars, by which they could 
be extended under the trees if neeeeoary, in order to gather the fruit difficult of acoeas. 
When Bollaoted in our basket, we would not ponr them hearil; apon the floor of our fndt- 
room or into the baiMl ; neither would we oonTey them homeward or to market in a tprof- 
lat ooDTeyanoe. When about to place them is winter quarters, we should reject erer; un- 
sovnd or brniaad one, remembering that the old proverb holds true in this aa in every case — 
"Evil oommunicatioDe corrupt good manners;" wlilch, paraphrased, would read, "Every 
unsound or deoafing specimen of fruit wiU invariably depre<uata the value of the rest, azid 
diapoae them to rot" 

Id regard to the winter-keeping of fruit, the Hon. M. P. Wilder, of Boston, in the " Horti- 
eulturiHt," atatea that hia eiperiment of keeping fruits was soggesled by the difficulty ti 
avtuding the bad effects of moistorB and warmth in hia old (hiit-cellara under bis dwalllng- 
honae; and the sane diffioolty exists on the ground-floor of buildings. "I therefore re- 
sorted," he says, " to the other extzeme — a oool and dry chamber on the north end of my 
barn, the location of which bung over the carriage-room. I am now quite satisfied tiut we 
have at last attained the proper locadon for a fruit-room — namely, a oool upper apartment 
with lined non-ooudnotdDg walla." 

But we apprehend the great diffioul^ to be found in tlie irant of care and attention to theaa 
point* ifl this — Wiliiipaj/t To such we do not know that we can give abetter reply than by 
giving the oiperienoe of a noted iMt-growei, who is satisfied that it doti pay. Mr. Fell, of 
Pelham, Hew York, in some remarks befere the Anaarioan Inatitnte, Ihna B^qilaina hia 

« « * I'To do tiiii reaaoiuhlj', they should be picked from the tree by hand with 
great care, ao as not to break the slun or broiae the fWiit in tiie slightest d^ree, as tha 
parte ii^nred immediately deeay, and rain all the fruit coming in oontact Apples ehaken 
froBi the tree become more or leaa iignred, and totally unfit to be kept tlirough the winter, 
or even shipped to the naai'eat porta. My pip^ fruit is all picked by liand, by men from 
laddetB, into balf-bailiel baskela, from them into bosheL-and'^-half baskets, 1» whioh thej are 
oartied in spring wagoas, twelve at a time, to storerooms oovered with ttraw, where th^ 
are oarefelly piled, three feet thick, to aweat and diachargs by fermentation aome 30 per 
oent. of water, whan thay are ready tbr barrelling for sUpment to Europe or elaewhare. If 
they reach their port of deaHnatioii before the aecond prooaos of aweating oomas on, they 
will keep perfectly four montha. I have kept them sound two years, and exhibited them at 
the end of that lima at the Institute Fair, Castle Garden. They have been sent to Europe 
and China frosi niy farm, packed in various ways — uUDely, in wheat chaff, buckwheat chaff, 
oats, rye, mahogai^ sawdust, oorkdost, wrapped separately in paper, and in ioe. By the 
mode I now ad(^^ I can warrant them to bear shipment superior to any other, except ice," — 

On the Blpening of Fmii 

Wi make the following extract, on the ripening of fhiit, fhim the address of Hon. MarshaD 
P. Wilder, before tha U. 8. Pomolo^cal Booiety :— 
Unoh progreas haa bean made in this art within a ten years, and important rwulls have 
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baen ^tt^ed. The prisoiple hM bean settled thst the ripaniiig proecsa can b« oontrolled. 
AatDmnsl fraits hare been kept and ezhilnted the aaooeediitg aiiring. ffe h&Te seen tfa« 
Seekel, Bartlett, and Louiaa Bonne de Jm/ej pean In parfeolian in Jannaiy, and eren l»ter. 
Tba nuloiitj of frnita dependa »n aaookuine fermentatioiL TbU is fidlawed by other ttt- 
mentatJont, aa the Tinooi and aaatoot. To praroot theae, and pnMrr* fruit in all ila beanty, 
fWwhnww, and fUior, the ttnpsnton Boat b« onifbTM, aed kept below the degret at which 
the ferEMDtation or the Tipeuiog prooMS oonunenoea. Oar murks, like om experience, ban 
■peeial regard to the ^ple and the pear, though the principle U donbtlen EOsoeptible of a 
nore ezteasiTa mppbaHioa. Fruits deajgned to b« kept for a oowndnable time, ahoold b« 
gatiMrad with graat oare sotoe daifa before the ripening proeeac eoiuneaees, especiallj idb- 
■lec p«Mt. A. aommar pear ripened on the tree is ganaraUy inferior. In reepaot to the latter, 
Mr. Bany, editor of the SorlieuilHTut, baa so aptt; eipreased mj own senUmenta, that I uae 
his lapgnage! "The prooees of ripaning on the Me, which ia the natural one, aeema to aet 
vpon the froit for the baneflt of the seed, as it taMds to the formation of woodj fibre and ta- 
litta. Wbao the trmt ia roBored tnm the tree at the twj eommeaaeMBnt of ripening, and 
^aoed in a still atmasphere, the natural procMS aeems to be oouiteraoted, and sngar and 
jnioe are elaborated inataad of fibre and brina. Tboa, pean wbloh beoome mealj and rot at 
the oore whan left on the tree to ripen, beoome Jiiof, melting, and delioloiu when ripened in 
die lioDse." Tariona frnit-hoosea have been built, both in thla ooontrj and in Enrope ; and 
•zpeKieno* shows that th^ otJMt oan be attained onl; by a perfaot oontrol of the tMipera- 
tar«, moiatote, and light Hetuw, thqr moat be oool, with Bait<otHlnalliq[ wills, or with ex- 
terior and interior wall^ or a room within a room. Tboa th» eztemal atmosphere, whiob 
•fOier starts the saooharine fonnenlatton or oonv^a the agents wUob prodnoe it, oan be ad- 
Mitted or eioloded at pleasure. It is possiUe, howerer, to preearre the temperature at so 
low a d^ras and for so long a tine, as to destroy, eqtedally with some varietiea of the pear, 
the vitaliQ, and thtiefore all power tim to reaome the ripening prooees. Experienoe proTsa 
that for the eonunon Tariotiea of the ^iple and pear, aboat fort; degrees of Fahrenheit is the 
temperature best stdted to hold this proeesa in equilibrium. Th« proper nuAinV "f ''vit 
thus piMwred demands skill and seienee. Differtnt rarieliea require different d^reea ef \ 
Mmstore and heat, aeeordliig to the flmuiaas of the aUn, the tftrture of the ttesh, and the 
natural aotiTi^ of the juises. nias, some -rarietlee of the pear will ripen at a low tempw*. 
tore and in a oompustiTelj dry aliBaq)hve, wbile others, as the Sastem Bsorr^ are in^ 
proTed by a warm and hnmid air. 

Some Tarietiea of the pear ripening with diffioul^, and fomerl; esl«emed only seeond 
tftte, are now ptononnoed ef exeellait quality, beeanse the art ^ maturing them is better 



Bat so many experiments ban been tried or an In progress, and so mooh bss been written 
0* tlus btaneh of onr fnbjset, thst I need sot mJarge, exoept to say that the artof piesoiilng 
and ripening fhut in perfaotion inrolTSa ao mooh seientiflo knowledge, aa to require great 
attention and oare; and, nntil its laws are mere teOj darelopad, mnst be attended with eoi»> 
iMwable diffienll^. 

On the bMt Xetliod of Btoring and PreMrvinf Potatoei. 

At a recent meeting of tite Farmers' Clob of WhiAy, England, some Interesting statenents 
were made relaHn to the best methods of storing and preserrlng potatoea. The general 
o^nioD expressed was, that the potatoes when first gathered should not be baoaed or paeked 
away immediately, bat be spread out thinly for ten days or two weeks nnder shelter, in order 
that they may be allowed " to sweat" If room in ont-honses is not abundant, they may be 
pat In small heaps In the field, and earefoUy eorered with straw ; here they sbonld be allowed 
to rem^n for about a fort^ght It waa also partlenlarly reoommended that the potatoes 
abonld be sortsd, as soon as gatJiered, into three aorta — the marketable, tar seed, and the bad 
SJid nnall ones. 
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The Oidinm Tnckeri, or Onpe Xalady of Eniope. 

Fkom k paper r«»d before tiie Bojal Inatitatiou ot QretX BriUin, bj H. Brookedon, ire ob- 
tain the foUowing inAtmution reapcetiiig the singolu' disease whioh has of late yean pnnad 
so destracliTB to gn^tes of France and other parts of Eorope : — 

It appean to have been flnt obeerred in Snglaad b; an obeenant gardener of Margate, 
whoae name hu been given to the ftingu* producing tlie dieeaae — ni. Oid^m ntektri. It ]a 
an egg-shaped fungos, one of an immense fkmi]/ of tiiis olaee of destrojvrs, bat one not be- 
fore known or recognised ; and though it bean a dose resemblanee tn those which are found 
iq>on the potatoe, poaoh, onomnber, &o., jet it is distingaished f^m all others by a miao- 
scopic obserrer, and has nerer f et been found npon anj other plant, and, when fonnd upon 
the grape, has alvajs been destmotiTe. Its first appearance is like a wliitish mildew, showing 
itself prinidpally npon the young grape when abont the size of a pea. When the epore of 
this ftrngos has settled on the young berry, it enlarges and radiates irregularly in fine fila- 
ments, which often ootsf the whide sur&ea, extending with great repidi^. ^These fix Ukem- 
selves by imperceptible attachments, which do not appear to penetrate the anticle ; nnmeron* 
branches trom the myoeliam are nnltoltfbl ; others are Jcdnted, and rise vertieally like Qa 
pile of velvet ; the upper joint enlarges, roonds itself into an elliplioal fbrm, ripens, separatee, 
and is carried off with the elighten motion of the tir, to And another grape npon whkh it can 
be developed. Warmth and moistore favor its tvpii (tmotlflaatian ; a sncoessian of spores 
rtM frem the same branch, and often two, three, or four ripen and i£spene almost at the 
same time. Its effect npon the grape is to oxhanst the jnioas of the ontiale, which ceases to 
expand with the pnip of the fkitit; it then bursts, dries ap, and Is utterly destroyed. TU* 
fktal disease has retnmed with inereased vimlenee in each meoeeding year. In 1847 ths 
spores of this Oidaitn reached France, and was ftnmd in tiie foreing-honses of Teraaillee and 
other places near Paris ; bat the disease soon reached the trellised vines, and destroyed the 
grapee out of doors in Qxt mdghborhood, and oontinned to extend from place to plftoe ; h«t 
Hum 1860 it was ehiefiy observed in vineries, which lost trom tUs cause, season after season, 
the whole of their crops. Dnhappily, inl851,itwas found to have extended to the soath and 
south-east of Franoa and Italy, and the gr^Ms were so affeotad that they either decayed, or 
the wins made from tbam was deteetable. In 18S2, the Oidmm Tmektri reappeared in Fiaaee 
irith increased and tktal energy ; it crossed the Mediterranean to Algeria, has shown itatff in 
Syria and Asia Minor, attacked the Muscat grapes at Malaga, ii^ured the viaee in the Baleaiio 
blands, utterly destroyed the vintage in Madeii*,' greatly liOnrwi it in the Gtreek Islands, and 
destroyed the currants in Zante and Cephalonia, rendering then almost unfit for use ; and so 
dimiiilshed the snpply, that five hundred gatherers did the ordinary work of ught thousakd t 
But it Is in France that its IHghtftil ravages ore chiefly to be regarded as a naUonal calanu^, 
where the produce of the soil in wine is s^d to sxosed five httndred nullions of hectoUtocs; 
(wo-fiflhs of the usual quantity of wine made there bas been destroyed, and what haa ben 
■ude is bad. It has not touched with equal severi^ all the departments. 

H. M5hl has most carehlly examined whether the Oidium of the grape lives on other plants 
besides the vine, bat he is decidedly of opinion that it does not. Some persons have sapposed 
that it was oansed by insects, because occauonally they have been faund on dieeased vines ; 
but the idea ts now Qtter4y rfgected, for not the slightest appearance of lUaease precedes the 
fungna, which creeps over the epidermia, but does not enter its tissues. It oovelope the gr^i^ 
absorbs the jtdcas of the superficial cells, and stop* the growth of the entiole. The pulp 
expands within the frmt, boista loDgitudinally, its Juices are los)^ and it dries up. In an 
eaiiy stage of the disease the fungus may be vriped off, and the fruit wilt eome to matutiQ', 
The Oidiam never matures on decayed vegetaUe substances ; it lives and frootifiee only on 
living tissues. By many it is aaked, Is Vba Oiditim the caose, or the oonieqaenao of tha di>- 
ease of tha vine. The vine, one par^ says, is ovei^nltiTal«d and liable to affeetioiia which 
the wild healthy plant roasts, and it ehovld be treated as in a state of plethora : tap it, laseea 
its sap, and it will invigorate so as to resist the poison of the Oidatai. This has been bdsd 
and has failed. If this were the cause, aleo, it could not have so suddenly ami widely ax- 
tended itself. 
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On tlie Introduction of Toiei^ SimieBtio Animals into Sostli Carolina. 

iTIS, irf Colnnliis, B. 0., fbniihw to the Patent OfEoe 
i the following aommanioAlion respectiDg the introduction of 
( Tsrions brmds of fonign domcstie udmali into the Southern 
I BtBte«, e«paciBlly Sondi Caroliiw: — 

The want of eslakreoiunas in ntarlj all of the soils of the 
'i Bonthem Ststea, together with the beat of the aim, nnders 
I them unfit for perennial grasBea fbr graiing; hence the? are 
more suitable for browdng, m both tettd to originate shmb- 
ber; and weeda. In 1S8S, liaTiiig had Mme experienoe in the 
importation ofahort-iionied, Devon, end Ayrshire cattle into 
the Sonth, I then snmmarily advanoed an opmion, "that all 
oattle bron^t from ■ Nortlkem to onr Sonthem climate most 
■ueecMril; d^enerate to 1^ peonliaritlee of our looation, and that it would be e«aier to im- 
prove eattle alread; Mclimated, or imporl aiumaU fion a MtU fcanntr rtgion." In m; late 
Mjoom In A^ and the Eaat, I lud ref^noe to thie obeerration in importii^ Cashmere, 
Seinde, and Halt* milking-goats, as well as tiie Brahmin ox, or Sagore, of India, the Auatio 
Inifialo, or wateiMiz, and otiier animals. 

!rha Caahmera, Perman, Angom, and Circassian goats are one and the ume anima], changed 
in smne ret^eoti by altitode, thongh but little by latitude. Thej abound in all this inao- 
eembie tenftor}', and are tl>e eating, milUng, cheese and butter-makiiig and clotbee-making 
anilBal of the irtiole oonntrj. Tfaey are flnely dereloped for the table, much disposed to 
fiktten, very wliite and beanlaftil, with long fine wool or ear]j hair, yielding about four to fonr 
and a half pounds to the fleece. Thej can be easily procured by an energetic man, acquainted 
with the peonliarltiea of the population, and at a cost of $1 to $6 each on the spot I 
broDght to the United States, In 1849, seren females and two nalee. The; have kida only 
erecy spring, nen^j two at a birth. The ftill breeds have increased onlj to about thirty, 
ftom the Moideatal eitcnmatanee that in nearly OTOr; instsoce the Issue has been males. 

In loeatii^ thete fT''™^!' in <UfEerent seations of South Carolina, I can see no difference be- 
tween those reared hare and the imported, with the exception that thoea reared in this State 
•!« floor and heavlw lleeeed than those imported. 

On By arriTal, I immediately proenred a number of onr littie diminutiTe native female 
goate, and eroesed them npon a Oaahmare buck. Their progeny had hair very ftne, bot little 
longer than that of the does. I agun croeted the females of this progeny npon the other 
Oaalunere bnok, and it was dliBenlt to distlnguieh these from the pure breed ; and the subse- 
qooit ores* oannot be detested. In the spring, I eonlemplate effectii^ still another cross. I 
consider this a most valuable and nsefal experiment, as I made an arrangement with ama- 
tents to seU pnro bucks at $100, and to exchange annoally, so as to furnieh them with the 
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adrtnUgM of diff«nnt tMaata. In tan d^ja >11 the pun breedB -war* taken, irith » dMMuad 
far muij mora. Etbd the mixed kida b>l« bMn ia«di]]> taken b; tboaa detenniDed to inAlM 
their blood with tfaeir itock. In theea arraDgementB, howBTir, I hate located them from the 
top of the monntalna to the walMMd, both in Carolina and Qem^. Apart from their 
BMnlftat practieal aptitade in all theae pattienlan, Oen la thla ultimata nine to be oon- 
■iderad ; • Caahmere ahawl ia worth ftt>m $700 to $1600. Why la thia diffaraniia, aiaept tk 
their intrinnc Toloa from dnratdlit; aa wearing appard T I hare aoeka which I have worn 
fbr tix jean, and are jet perfoetlj aonnd. 

No natoraliat baa jat bean able to eadgn a ■jttrautle law reginlatinK the aeclimation of 
animal a. The Merino aheep, whenerer it ha bean remored, haa generallj changed, and in 
uoet caaea fbr the wona. Erea when eraeied npon the beat Saxony efaeep, it waa a deteriora- 
tton ; bst wb«n wowad iqion a eoane-woolad aslBal, it iBprorad the fleaoa ; and the eraai 
tied both the etwraetw of the wool and the oafoaee. ma fact la obenrred in man/ other 
initauoee, detnooftmtiO( tbtH the eonatitnlicti «f animala nnat be oeaneeled with location (o 
Bs the eharaotcr of the wool or the ceroaae. In Ikot, the mbm tamparatnra, bnt modi£ed \ij 
altitude inatead of latitode, do«e not prodnoe the aame leanlta. On all (he table tnomilain 
and Tallej plaina batwam Paraia and Tn^ay in Alia, all the fininif]» have fine, long, ailken 
hair, aa the Angora oat, gra/hound, and f«bbita, and I haTe eaen the aame in aoma apedmena 
of the Koordialan bone. To a eonddenbl* ezteut thia ia the Ihot en the weatem part of 
South Amertoa. 

In cosnaetion with tbU part of the snltjeot, I will mow Mention the Thibet ahawl-goat, 
belonging to the ooldeat regiona. I aaoidentallir oame in poaaeaaion of a pair cf Iheaa ani- 
male, but loat the male. I have a eondderable inoreMe froni the tunale, bred with a Cash- 
■lere book. The Thibet goat haa, nndor a lon^ eoatse hair, a coat of baantihl white wool, 
wideh, wh«n oombed, nakee abont a ponnd to a flaeoa. I liad theaa apeoiiBeDa with me at 
the Zoological Qardena in London ; and, in eompMlng than with a etnlfed apecimen of a 
Bocky HonnUn goat, I eoold BOt diaooTer the ali^taet dlArenoe ; nor do J jet see itj 
ehange of the fMah eroaa of the Caahmere bnek npon nj Thibet doe ; but in the third crow 
open the Ceslunere, we may eipeot a TalnaUe aiparimaDt bj chanpog the fine noder-wool, 
or down, into a MQ}<dnt and aniftinn eoraring of wool. In regard to the Seinde goat, >a 
ealled from the proriaoa at the nouth of the Indaa, he ia a gigaaUo animal, with p^uinlent 
aara twenty-two inohea long, ia naad for the table and daily, and ia Tsry aimilar to the Syrian 
goal The Malta mllUng-goat ia aleo f^ the dairy, giTtng about a gallon of milk in a day. 
It may not be nnlntenatiDg fer me to atate a &ot obeerred I7 me la the maloriooa aeetiona 
of the Dnitad Btatai and Maiioa. In all Uie eimllM- MOttona of A^ and the Eaat, tlia^ 
regard cow'a milk aa bedng an exriUng eaaae to bHiooa ft***, aa wall aa to Urer complaints, 
Hdhanca nae only goalf ■ mUk. TheMedM^fa>^ I tee, baa bean a matter nudar diaeoamon 
by the fbonlty of Paria. 

HaTing giTOD thai mnoh on the inbjaot of goals, I now hasten to H>e eatUe. In referring 
to the Kagore or Brahmin eattle of India, in Toiutt'a work co BritlA oattle, It will be p«^ 
oeiTed tliat they are organiiad to imdaTgo the Iktignaa of tiie hotteat oUmataa known, and 
irin carry a soldier idi nilee an boor fbr six oonMcatiTe honn. I brooght but one pair te 
the United States, and, aa fkr aa I can learn, my nroieaa of than npon other oaUle are the 
flrst known in this oonntry. I crossed this bull npon Aynhire, Deres, and Durham breeds, 
ss weU aa npon onr eommcn eattla. The oSiprlng is considered, by all who lure aaen them, 
fMx the handaomeat animal of the eow kind. They are aymmsMeal and aotne, and ean ktep 
fkt when any other cow wonld atarra. I had tUs half-bt«ed oroeetd again npon onr cattle, 
bnt am not yet Boffiinently eiperianced to report of Hiair mUhing qnalltiaa. Aa evidence, 
howerer, that onr agricnltnrista eonftde In the appearenoes, my half-braada readily aell for 
$1000 a pair, and tiie second eivsa, or faalf-Brahmln, at f^m $100 to $800 each. Pretax 
ring the ndzed breeds ,to the pure, I sold to Hr. Edes, of Kentucky, the original pair fbr 
$4000, as that Slate wouM prore a better place to breed uid Aseenunale the sloek. As 
Eentucky is the dependeooe of tiie Beutfa for baeree, they needed an animal that eouhl oeme 
to OS in the hot ntontbe of summer, and ransin healthy and sound. They have from thia 
animal a progeny that will traTcl thirty miles a day in Angnat ; and the AiTther South they 
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|o, the bettw *dtipt«d u« tliej— the great deddemtnm to di« ITortlieni breedsr and tha 
Boatfasm oonvniBar. 

Ths Asifttie bn&le, or mtar-ox, 1b b Uxgs, ugly, hardy aidmtL The ooirt u« good 
BiilkeTB, maklBf Ikt and good^Torad boof, Uion^ ooana-gralned, ud praciMlj niitod to 
t mankM, wh«r* no othar animal oan vantan, u well as to lands sal^ect to In- 



latndiutiaa of thA ChinaM Yak into Europe. 

Tarn Qarden of Flanla, at Puis, hu racontly receiTed, for the purpose of acclimation &nd 
propagation In Franoe, a number of yait from China — an animal which Bnffon saja "is more 
precious than all the gold of the Nar World," In Thibet and China this amtnal Berres aa a 
hMna, an asa, a con, and a sheep ; It bean hear? bnrdena, dram large loads, supplies milfa, 
kaa fleah wbloh Is ezeollent, and hair whiah can be wrought into frarm dotha. To natnnJiia 
Ihttn, therefbre, in linrope would be an Immeiiae aerrica to mankind ; and, as they bear cold 
bravely, the Freuoh natnrallatB haxe erery hope that they win be able to do ao. Some Chi- 
MSe hare'been bron^t o«er to attend (he gaitt, and they will teach the French the way of 
treating them and of curing them in mokness. The yaki are of lowiah atatore, are dngn- 
Inlj shaggy, and hare tails more bnsby than those of horses. 

It is to be hoped that the peo^ of the United Statea will take their share In endeaTOtIng 
to accustom A^tlo and Afrioan animals to our olimatae. It is not very creditable to our 
boasted mneteenth century that in thU respect it is far behind the old Romans. Out of ^e 
many thonsaud species of which the animal creation conmets, only between Ibr^ and fifty 
are, in bet, domesticated. 

Aoolinutintioa of the Culimere Ooat in &a United Btotea. 

At the Annnal Stale Vtir of New Tork for 1854, three Cashmere goats were exhibited by 
Dr. Daris, of Sonth Carolina. It is the animal of which the Cashmere shawls are made, the 
<alne of which dose not depend, as many sappose, npon their rarity, bat upon the fact that 
the material snrpassee erery other like article in Its capacity for wear. The Cashmere goat 
vas Introdnced into South Carolina sereral years ago. by Dr. Davie, from the interior of Ajda 
Minor, and the breed has sbice been carried into the adjoiniDg States of North Carolina, 
Oeorgia, Alabama. Tennessee, and Florida, and mixed with the native goat. The hair of the 
animal, which is pare white, Is most beautiftiL It somewhat resembles in appearance the 
finest portion of the fleece of the CUnese sheep, a few of which were on exhibition. It la 
tnrly, soft in textore, and brilliant io appearanoe. The animal is extremely delicate in 
diape, thongh hardy. A sock made from the hair was shown with the goats. We learn that 
the meat is white and delicate, and is preferred. In the parts of Sooth Carolina where tbey 
are reared, to mntten. A herd will protect itself agdnst dogs, which constitotes a great 
advantage over sheep in localities where dogs are troublesome. Thronghont Sonth Carolina, 
the ordinary animal has risen largely io price, from the fkciU^ with which the breed is 
improved by tbi£ cross. 

A letter f^m Dr. Davii, June, 1856, to the Greensborongh [5. C.) Beacon, states, that 
" the fonrth crop of the Cashmere npon imr native goat Is taWj equal to the pore Cashmere." 
This animal, the doctor saya. Is destined to make a great revolution in the agricnltore of the 
nkole Sonth. Beautiful cloth Is now nude by negro weavers, with ordinary plantation 
looms, fWim the aecond cross. AH the native goats in South Carolina, he states, are now 
appropriated to crossing with the Cashmere breeds, and Qeorgia and flrgima are also ttreedlng 
fiiese anlntala eztendvely. 

Introdnotion of Cuneli into tlie TTnited Statea. 

At the last session of Congress, In accordance with a rocommendation fh>m the Seeretary 
of War, an appropriation was granted (br the purpose of importing and introducing the eamel 
Into the Cnlted States, to be used for tnosportation on tiie prairies and deeerts of the WesL 



U« THE TEAB-BOOK OF AOUCDtiTOKB. 

For the pupcM of Mn)r!igoiittl>eplMiHidproenrin([ft nfidantmniBlMr of thiaa i niwh. 
Ml niMditloii, jwdtr the charga of Lieutenant Porter, II.8.II., and Hqor Wftjite, of tb« 
Amjr, wiled from N*w Yoi^ in Jona Uet, for Emit uid the Heditemoeuk. 

It ia the intention of the Utt«r offioer to nait Egrpt, Knbii, AiiUa, and nuh other eon»- 
trieaof theEutasprodiioe theeamcl, whcaehewillezuainethedifl'eMntTMrlaties, itiid; their 
hkUta, Mtd wleet nioh u, in hii opinion, ire beet edited to the olirnkte uid (6od of the di>- 
triot where it it propoeed to Introdnoa thtm. The oamel ii h greatlj improTed b; cateflil 
rumng, uid by the selectioD of prad vmrietlee, M the horse ie; h(BO» It ma; not be in the ooon- 
triee origiiubllr indicenoos to Iheee wiinuUe that tlioee beet loited to onr wante will be fooat. 

The camel of BgTpt, naed to a liot, irj, and little-TaiTinf climate, would not be adapted 
to the cb»ii£e«ble elimate and cutting northere of Tetaa. Yet it might anawra' well for the 
repon on the Paoifle dope of the lUMky Uonntain range bordering on Mexico, where ttia 
uid deeertt ooeor. The Fervaa or Baetnan camel, which la oaed on the iteppee of Siberia 
and the pi'W"' of Central Aua, will donbtleaa be tbnnd the boat adapted for our prairie* 
and the Bockj Moantwu. The experiment U a meet important one, and, if inoceeafDl, will 
rvTolntioniie the preeent mode of tniTelling aoroei tlie prairiea ; bat mora partioalari]r the 
deevt regiou, where water and graaa are acaroe. 

Ttztar or Sbaagliai Slieep. 



Ml. E. EMaiaoi, of Philadelphia, oommQidoatea to the PrognatiTe Fanner the following 
iofinnation rela^Te to the Tartar or Bhaoghai sheep, reoentlj introdooed into this eountrj: — 

They are of good liia, with can droopiag forward, prominent noaea, agreeably expreadn 
boea, oorered with a eliort and far; Ene gloee; lilkea hair. The fleece i« light and beat 
adapted for blanket! and aimilar woollen texinree. The ralne of thia breed dote not, thei»- 
tma, ooniiat in the fleece ; bnt mnit be eonght fbr in the remarkable faoili^ it ofTora to ia- 
tatua the aappl; of thia kind of animal food almoat at pleacnre, for the ew«e hare lamb* 
twice a ;ear, generaU; troa three to foor at a birth, and not nnft^qoently flre at a tine. I 
hare a ewe which brought Ihiee lambe laat Febmary, all of which were raised to matnri^. 
Abont the middle of Norenber, ahe bad two more, and at the aame time her two Febmarr 
ewe lambe each InvD^t a lamb, "'^'"g her progenj in nine month* no leaa than aenn, aU 
Ufing and thriTing^ aare Mie accidentaU; killed. 

The quality of the mntton ia of the higheat order. When in China, aereral years ago, I 
waa not a little aorpriaed to find the eagemees exhibitod by ererj one for motton; and new 
did I lee a leg bronght open the table of which any thing waa left bat the bone. I attributed 
thia partialis, in a great degt«e, to the high price of the meat, the ooatof whichto foreigoon 
waa Bomelhing like ittj cent* per poond. Bat 1 haie alnoe been eonrinoed that while rari^ 
contribotod eomething to the SaTor, there w&e atill more doe to the intriario qnaJiUee of the 
meat, which ia entirel; &«e from any woolly or other diaa giowb le taata, and baa a delicacy 
rescaobtiDg Toniaon. Thii oharacteriatie of the mntton of the Tartar iheep, with the c^iau^ 
they afford of fnnlaluDg lamba at any time of the year, tnoat make thttn of great ralne to 
thOM whoae chief otjeot ia to breed for the abamble*. 

I have oroaaed the breed with a good atook of country aheep, and bare abont twenty-fin 
hslf-blooda, prononnoed remarkably fine aheep by all who have icen them, being rather la^er 
than tlie ftill-blooda, with moch better fleeces. How they are to torn out in the excellence of 
thnr matloa and proliSc qnaliUea renuuna to be teated. Probably they will exceed common 
sheep in the BTorage number of their lambs, bnt not eqnal the fnll-bloods in their astonishing 
prolific qoaUties, and thia to many peraona may oonalitnte an ImproremenL 

On the Artifloial Projagalion of Fiah ia Amerioan Watera. 

Thb anl^ect of the pTodnoUon and propagation of fish by the artiflrial methods diaoorered 

in France some yean ago, and since anoceeefully introdnsed into that eonnlry and Qieat 

Britain, haa eepecial claims upon the attention of all interested in the inereaae and derelop- 

ment of our national resonroea. " We understand," aaya a writer is Potaam's Magaiine^ 
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" tliftt tlM TTfttonl ffiatoty Botatty at New Jemj an praparAd to make, to the three 8t«te« 
at New York, New Jersey, uid FeDntjlTunft, an offer to teatook the HadBon, Fumuo, Bari- 
tan, and Delaware ilTen, withaalmon fry; proTidad Uie lapBlatorai will jointly, or Beverallj, 
pMS Booh lawe tat the pfMenatlon of the llah, uttU the; thall booome folly establiBhed in 
Aose waten, and forerer dniing (pawning aeaaon, ioaloding the ramoral of all ob*taelea to 
Aeli fr«e ingr«ulMi asd retngrewoa to and from the aalt water, ae ahall be deemed soffl- 
tataX \ the loole^ asking no priTilege, or remuneration, b^ond the aetoal eipenMs of pro- 
tidlDg and trancporting the ttj." f 

IThere are two w^s in wMoh fish may be prop^ated arti&naUj in any qmntitlM. The 
one is bj tkldng the breeding ftihie aim, maJe and Tam»le, prerions to their depositing their 
qiawii, in the gr»Tel shoals of their natiTe beds, and oompelling the fbmale fish, first, by a 
gentle pneevre of the hands npon her sides, to depoeit her otb on a layer of grsrel, in a 
box suitably prepared toi the pnrpose, ooT««d with a wire grating, and proTided with soitable 
apertnree, simihu'ly goaided at one extremity to admit the influx and afflox of spring water 
frooi a sonrce of proper tHsperktoie, wHhoot whioh the ova eaanot be natnred. This done, 
the nu)a Bsh is, by a rimilar toeateent, fbroed to emit his milt dtot the female ora on the 
gravel, which are thns impiegnated, when the Iwx Is placed so as to reeetve a oonstant onrrmt 
of aerated mnDlnK water, snt||eeted to wluoh the eggs are hatohsd, and the jonng flih 
d in a niaee of 



lit daji, when the temperatiire ol 
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The exporimeote by whioh Oeea fhots were airtred at wen perfiumed in the open dr, In 
natural streams, liable to the ordinary Inflaeneae of the atmosphere and weather. 

The seooud method is the mixing in the sum manner of the milt of the male with the oTa 
of the female fish, taken ont of the bodiM of flsh reemlly dead. It is prared, indnbitaUj, 
that the ^gs thus prepared, and siuUurty satjeoted to the flow of aerated spring water, will 
prodnoe living flsh. This method has been largely pnt into praotiee in France, where exten- 
sire waters hare betn stocked with both ft«th and salt-water ipedee, atthongh it is oert^ 
that sea-fishes, if eiohided from salt water, loee mooh of the oharaoteristio sxoellenoe of 
their 4esh ; while it is donbtftil, at least, whethsr th^ have the power, under those drctun- 
BtanccB, of reprodnclng their speoiee. 

Both these methods, howerer, prttnqipoee the poselbility of having rither the lire flsh 
taken on the spot, when in oonditiDn Ibr the immediate deposition of ila ore, or the dtadfith, 
in the same condition, immediately, or within a few boors, after the o^jtore — since it cannot 
be expeoted that the TitaUty of the ora would long snrriTe the death of the parent animal. 
Theee conditions, thereCire, render it indlspeasable that the experiments shonld be perfbrmsd, 
and the system of breeding carried on, where the living fish or the dead fish inuoedistely out 
at the water can be readily procnied; that is to say. In the tmmediale vicinity of salmon 
liveia. rills woold, of eonne, leodw it neeisnary to form bi«eding eetablislvnenta at a dla- 
tauoe from this station of the eomitoy, Md to provide for thtfo sobseqaent transportation. 
Foitanately, however, this difficolty is obviated by another peonliari^ of the young salmon, 
which the NatnTBl History Soole^ of New Jersey propose to torn to aeoeont in thrir schema 
of rectooking the rlTera named above. On first omening from the membrane in whioh It 
was endoeed, or bdng hatched, the yonng fry hae the jolk of the ^g attached to the ante- 
rior part of the abdomen, immediately behind the gills, and for the fint ttrenlT-Bevan days 
of it* esUtenee takes no manner of food extarnally, b^g supported wholly by its absorption 
of this nntritions substance. At the end of this period, it has attained the length of abont 
thiee-qiurters of an inch, and is mabled to forage fbr itself and live on the prey whioh it 
eaptorea, whioh is identiaal with that of the tront. During the first twenty-seven days of 
ill Hfe, therelbre, flie yonng salmon may be eneloaed In bottles, casks, or any other utennla 
of the like nature filled with water, whioh It is not neoessaiy to ohaoge daring thet peciod, 
■od may be trangported any distance whioh oan be oompassed by steam within that time. 
It then tamed ont into npidly running, aented streams with gravel bottonu, anited ftor the 
nnWmfii* of trout, it will remain in those waters until the middle of the Kay of the year 
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keit euoing, or ilie sMMnul aftsr Uie dapontioB of the oTk vMflb pradwMd ft is tfce uoath 
of OctobflT or Novtmber. In tha ftntnnit ef Uiftt jear Hwj will letani, triht, as tlisj tn 
ninr tanned, Tarjing in wa^t from two to nght poDndi. In the sneaeading, or third yaar, 
hanng depodted thcdr era in Uia sbeanu wkarmn tlte; ware tItmiMlTM tiatehad, Ihtj wiH 
ndaaoend to th« sea, not laataa o ed inmii^ Mr aiie; bat tUI naka iktir raappaamw* ta 
ttk« tane antnmti, aaoending to raprsdnae tktii apadte, ftall-grawa fldi, wri^iing, it ii oon- 
fldanflj alleged, trma tirentj to torty ponnda in wei^t. 

It IB on UuB qoolit; of tha joaag trj^ the aalmoD, at w« nndwitaud. that tha Vatoral 
HistoTy Bode^ Ttij tta tha aooompUihmant at the sohaBa. 

Thtf oalenlnta with oartain^ on proooriug, at small ooat, the Tonsg &t. Just eichided, 
with the yolk jet adhennt — from oomepoodeiita in tha British jMorinoea — eodoaed in ht^e- 
keads of ipring water, which MB TCadilj be traiumittad b/ mwrine steamers to New Y(Hk,aad 
thenoe by rail to the lo«aliti«a where they shonld ba emaDoipated. 

Tha feeding streams of the PaMsio, Barilan, IMawara, and Htidsoa ban, we era in- 
fbrmed, beea careMly explored and inrasligated by mtw«1 gMttemen i and waten have 
been fomd, abonnding in boat, oommnnioating with thaee ttrws, wUbont the intoRi^liaB 
of any impauable natural fkUs, admbably oalonlated for flah n n narie a , and laqmring ody a 
aiodifieattoii of the dami to enable them at oaoe to buome tha apMrning'plaoes aad abedM 
of oountless myriads of ft7. Into these streanu, bemg the Second and Third rirsrs, as tk^ 
an termed, for the Passidc, the Blaak lUTor for the Baritan, the Baqaeat and Unseaneloong 
for the Delaware, and the Walkill and SsopiiHkill for (he Hudson, tiiey propose to tnm ont 
Boffioient nnmbem of try, AiUy to insure the stocking of the riTers, prorided tha States will 
ftimish the actual eoat of the pnrehaaa and tnueportatloD of the &h — making no dcmandi 
for their own time^ labor, aad traT^— and grant tke protaetion which they oimeei** te be 
meecMary, and withont the eonesaJon-of which, it is nndvrtood, that they will iMt rtir ia 
the bmdness. 

With regard to Hie fgacibility of Ous seheMe, aoMnidlBg to Oe |iiiiiiii>m. (here cannot be a 
qnestion. It his been proTsd, in othsr eonntries, that watras eaa be as easily stocked with 
lib ss parks with game, or pastnree with cattle ; and, in rivw itf the fket that (heaa viTevf 
did onoe, beyond denial, abonnd in salmon, there can ba nc donbt, in any mqir^adioed ntad, 
that they ean be made to prodiwa them again, in undimlBiahed numben. Nor is it to be 
disputed, that the metiiod proposed by those genUemen is mmple, raasonable, and well «ale»> 
lated to produoe the desired end ; while it is pieenned that th« ohaiactsr and qualifioalions 
of the penHms engaged in the projeot may be taken as a mffidoit gaaraniaa tor tb« plan 
beitig well eatried oat in its details. 

Thsra remain to be ooasidwed, the oondltiana on iduoh they oftr to Mstoek tke rivm, 
and the ptaotioability and propriel^ of the aooording of (hoee ocnuUtlaiis by the Isgidaliinw 
of the States OBnosmed. 

The oondiUoDf, we learn, are aa follow ; 

1. An absolute pndiiUtioa to klU or take Mbson in laj of the rinjrs named, or in the 
bays, estnariea, ohaanels, or sea-ways into whieh they Sow, fbr the spaoe of flte years, mder 
Ibe pntal^ of $100 for eadi and erery sneh ofhnoa, (he whole to go to the inform«r. 

The term of fite years is seleoted, aa gtriog an opportnui^ to the Ish to breed Ikrtt Mm* 
prerious to the oaptoie of any. 

The large amount of the panal^r, and ila dispodttoD, an aasnmed to bs neoeasary, in order 
to induce nai^bors and flihmnen to inform one agunsttha other; tha ordinary sraaU ta», 
ezMtedln the nanal gamfrJaws, baring been Ibnnd utterly inoperative to ia«oure (hereadition 
of informationa. 

X Tha prohildtian, voder Oie asms peDaltiea, of taUng trout In the sane waten and 
tiioir tributariv, for the same tarms of yeaia. 

Tlua olaase is adqttad on aoeonnt of the difficiol^ of dUtlngulshlng between tamt aad tba 
young salmon try, whii^ unleBS thus protected, wonld be liable to destnottoa, aa tWr 

8. The probibilioa, undtr the same penalties, j^mw, of taUngsafawm betwem the mcatha 
of Ootobv and April, In any of the waters named or thdr brOmtt^ta, or m th«r apa wn ia g- 
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tMdii or on, or iritldn half a mlla c>f, sboTs or tMloir, laj flah-wnr, dam, or nm-nj, onr 
irideh the fiih ma; pan at any bamoii of the jaar. 

4. The pT<diibiliKi, imdsr tlie same p^mUIm, of the erMtiona of anj itake-wdra or p«i^ 
nanent atte, sxtandiug fatm amur ahora, Bbtrre oDe-tUrd of tlia vidth ot tha atream, or 
intenepting tha main ohaniM] or omrant of the liT«r. 

& Tha absnice of any olaote, proridinf tliat panons ihall not b« bald aiu«ei^l< ia 
penaltiee for TioUtiiig tfaa B^d proUUtions — on tluir otm ffretmd. Saoh ezeepdi»i hanng 
baen fband iiiTai^abl; and totally to prerant and miystj tha op«ntiaa of all pnttectiTa lam, 
and to praolnde all benefit ariBrng from Uiud. 

' Sa, and laatlj, a atatnte eompelluig all miB-ownara, propriaton of dama, vriis, or tha 
Dke, to tiTSCt, irttbin a oartaln Dumber of mofiths after tha paieage of tha aet, to ararr fUI, 
mir, or mill-dam, aiaaadlng foor feM In heiglit, a Btope or apron, aztanding on tha lovar 
ride of the fUl, from a point one fbot bebnr the head of nter m^talned, to tha bottota of 
the mar at an angle of not ezeaeiSng forty-flTe degrece to the horiion ; anoh aprons not to 
be leas than tiranty ftet bi width, or the vhota urtdth of tha abeam in the amaUeat tnooka ; 
and in rlrn^ of tfro hnndred yarda and upwards In width, not leea than one hundred yarda in 
width, and aa nearly aa poadble In the main cnrrent or tide-way of tlie eOaam or rirar. 

TheM are the oonditioDB — easy gondltioiiB, It leeas to as — on lAioh It ia oflered to make 
an attempt, whioh, there Is little donbt, wonld prora ftiUy sooeessfaL That tbey are strietl]r 
ptaoticable, as far as oonstitntliHiallty is eoneemed, oansot be doubted. They trMqwis on 
Ae righta of no man ; would entail bat a small expenm on a small olasa of property holders, 
which no man of ordinary patriotio fMinga conid beaitate a moment to inanr for the oarrjing 
ont of tha great aims in view. 

Farther than tids, wa baliare Un protaetion aaked would be adeqoata to the earrying ont 
ot the plan, and that no degree of protection, short of that wMoh is aaked, would b« 
adeqnate. 

That the objeot aJmed at la worthy of a trial, is not to be denied ordonbted; and that, if 
attainable, it wonld be prodnotJTe of great national benefit, Is as oMtain — it being do lea» 
tkan the creation, or, at least, tha regenaratJon, of a new,- or juati new, braneb of national 
Indnstry, wUeh would neeessarily employ and prodnee a large capital, whloh wonld giro 
mrk and wages to aereral thonsands, probably, of hands, and, what Is of yat moi* oonse- 
qnenoe, wonld flimish, in these times of high prioes, searoi^ of provisions, and inereaaing 
demand for food, a cheap and abundant article of nntrimrat fbr the masaes. 

Again, the necessary outlay fbr restoring these waters is rated at ao mere a trifle, that It 
is unworthy of a thongbt — the eatimated expanse of stocking Qie riivrs named. In the first 
instanoe, not eioeeding a thousand or two of dollan, added to the IntHvldnal ontlay of o few 
mill-owners, In remodelling their dams in a manner which would pamit of (he ingreee and 
regress of tiie Seh, without, in any wise, affecting the bright of the head of water or the 
supply msintaaned by tiie present iyatem. 

Artificutl Fropafation of Fith in Ohio. 

At tbi Ohio State Agrienltoral Fair for 1954, apeoimena of tront, arUflcUny propagated, 
were eibibited by Messrs. Aokley and Oartick, and attnietad mu^ attention as the snocessfbl 
resnlt of one of the Earliest efforts made in fliis dJraotion in t&e United States. In tiie OUo 
Parmer, fbr September, IB65, we find the fbllcwing account of Means. Aekley and Qa^ok'i 
prceoedings, fnmiBhed by the last-named geDtlemon. Mr. 0-. says : — 

Early in the spring of loat year. Prof. H. A. Aokley and myself determined to make the 
ezperiment of artiflelally breeding fishes. After some deliberation, we concluded to select 
tbe speckled tront (Salma fimtinalb] for our first experiment Aeeonnngly, In Ae month of 
August last, I startod Ibr the Sault Ste. Marie, with the purpose of obt^ning the parent 
fishes, while Prof. AcWey was preparing a suitable place fbr their redeptioD, by building a 
dam across a Tcry fine large spring of water on his ftrm, some two mUas ft«m Cleveland. 
There was no difficulty in capturing as many as I desired ; bot It was quite another kind of 
sport to transport them allTo a dislftnee of near di hundred miles. After Tarious Taxations, 
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among ithieh hab the loss of the flnt shipment, m Bocoeeded in g«ttiiig down three lots, I« 
all abont one faimdTed and tttj, in fine condition, and lodged than sftEalj in their new hranei 
iriiere they seemed as happy and as sportiTe as they were in the beantifiil blue watan of 
Lake Superior. In the month of September, I made a trip to Port Stanley, Canada, tar 
another lot, and anooeeded in getting home abont for^ mon spedmma, oonetitating, oertunly, 
a Tery fair beginning to onr enterprise. We did not, howerer, ezpeot to rear any young 
Bshes this season, for we supposed the transportation, &o. wonld prermt them from depositiiiK 
their egga ; but in tUa we were most agreeably disappointed, for, on the ISth of November, 
we discoTered mumstakable eiidraicefl that they were about to engage in this intertaling prfr- 
oesa. Bereral male tront had prooeeded np the sbvam, and cmnmenoed preparing the beds 
in which the eggs were to be deported. This was done by renuning all the sediment and 
sand from oertain graTelly looations. These beds were about one foot in diameter, oonsialing 
of coarse and fine pebblee, the spacsa or intantieea between which were to be the Aitnre 
depository fbr the eggs. TUs peonUar oonsfragtion of thtix beds, or neets, is highly essential 
to their preserration, as it proteots them from being washed amy by freefaeta, also from 
being deroared b; email fishea, which are always prowUng about letAJng them for food. The 
male tront at this time was TOry beanlJAil, behig deeked out in the most gaady colon imagina- 
ble, and hit actions showed dearly enongh that he was qoit* rain of liis personal appear- 
ance. In the coarse of Ats days, the feraalea made their sppearanee. They were not near 
BO gandy in their dr«ss ; bnt had a most sbdd and matronly look. The next step was ohoonng 
their mates. After the nsnal amotmt of flattering attentionB to the tbmalea, with whioh they 
seemed higliJy delighted, and some battles among the nalw, this inpartant matter was settled, 
apparently to the saldsftotion of all pariieB. Onr tront were ftom fonr to mx weeks later 
than th^ nsnal time in depositing their eggs, owing, no doobt, to the TidBsitadea inddent 
to tmnsportation, change of water, fto. 

On the 20th of November they had G^ly commenced cpraatiocs, one pair of fish ood^jing 
eadi bed — the male manifMing tiie tilmost jealonsy, and, if any rasiuclana Inteiloper ap- 
proached, he was instantaneonily attacked and driven off. On the Slst, I oaptared a pair bj 
means of a landing-net, and placed them in a bucket of water, and, being provided with aa 
eartiien vewd, I nude toy first attempt at artificially spawning atid impr^nating the ^p. 
This was aeoompliBhed as foUows : I partially filled the eaithen vMsd with water, sod, taking 
the fomale In my left band, and making gentle presanre mi her abdomen with my right, A« 
eggs were forced into the earthen vessel containing the water ; the male was treated in pr»- 
cisely the same manner, fonting the epermatlo fluid into the same vessel ; the appeaiwiee of 
the eggs was almost immediately changed fbom their bright golden-orange oolor to a pala 
transparent yellow ; they were then plaosd in ronning water with the vessel ooataining tlMm. 
On the Btb of Jannaiy, one of the ^gs was plaoed (mder a miorotoope. The egg, which at 
Bist had beeo a dmple oeH, was now mnltipUed Into a oonntless nomber of cells, of differmit 
dies, with traces of blood-Tsesels ; the eyes also beiog p«a««ptible. On the Z2d of Jaooai;, 
we examined them agun, and to our Joy we formd a yonng fish, which had jnat left Ita nai^ 
tow place of confinement to try its new mode of existence ; it was very lively in ita motians, 
bnt eoald not be considered sn expert swimmer, owing to an appendage to its abdomen, of 
nearly the siie of tiie egg, which In fact It was, containing the material for th» ttarther 
development of the yet very iiiip«rfect fish ; this sack was filled with a mnltitnde of imnnte 
eeUe, whose absorption keeps pace with tb» development of the flsh. When the yonng fish 
leaves its egg, it ueasores about half an inch In length j neither the month, ^s, nor any at 
the abdominal viscera are visible, all of which wonld be plainly diieeined with the mkr*- 
Boope, if they existed, owing to ita abnoit perfbet tnm^arenoy. The heart, with the pibi- 
cipal blood-vessels, and tmai the oorpnaetea of blood, are beaatifViUy shown with a nueroee^ie 
of moderate pown. Their external appearance is remarkable. The eyes are large and 
quite well developed; the pectoral fins are also to an advanced stage of development, and in 
constant and rapid motion, which, I think, in the more advanced tttige of the flsh, has i»iiiin 
thing to do with Its respiration, as they are plaoed near the opening of the ^-covers. The 
other portjons of the flsh are quite mdimentaiy, no other fins b«nng perceptible ; hat in th^ 
plaoe is an attaonated mar^n, or finlika sohstuioa, as od the tall of the tadpole, n ntm»—«rfiig 
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iriwre the donil flu Bhonld b«, ftod continDiiig onlntam^U^ •ronnd the mqcUI, uid twr 
™<— *'"E with the uul fin, or rather where it ahould be. 

This fiiJike sabBtanDe nndergow a ooii«taiit obaogc m the fiah grows older. At fourteen 
dajB, the dorsal, adipoie, oandal, and anal fins are plainly leen ; bnt as ;et none of them 
havo raye, except the eandal, in whioh they are very distinet^ The rajs of the oaadil fin 
us flnt apparent at the centre^ altboagh the gcoeral form of the mditoeDtary tsjl ia my 
OBSTiitiiietrical, the raperior lobe being the larger, and the outline not nnlike that of the tails 
of many heterooeroal flahae. At this age the fish haa more tlian doubled its fbrmer tengtb ; 
tha month, gills, and abdominal nsoma are visible ; and it nanifeats a desire to take food b; 
nibbling at the oohatohed aggt, and pieoM of meat plaoed in the tvimI eontaiiuag them. It* 
oolor is DOW materially obanged, being of '^"■^'t'' gety on it* back and upper portions of its 
dde. The aaok snspended from the abdomen at this time beoomee smaller and less globular 
in fbim, being more oontraeted anteriorly and posteriorly. The hsbite of the little creature 
are also mnoh changed, as it now swims smartly, and endeaTors to hide itself wheDerer 



Owing to imperfections in our arrangements where we plaoed the eggs for hatching, aooq- 
molations of sediment buried them np, destroying them by hnndreds ; this aoonmolalion was 
mneb more fatal when tha embryo fish was nearly ready to make its exit f^om the egg. To 
•nod th^ further destnwtian, on the 26th of January we brought the remuning egfp to 
onr oE&oe, and placed them in a ^ass jar, and supplied them and the yoiing flsh with trealx 
water daily. In this situation they have renidned until the pieMnt tim^ the young fldi 
rriMng their appearanoe from day to day, the last one rupturing its oral enrriope on the 
10th day of FebruMy. I haTS seen m many as nx make tjieir i^Manoee in •• many 
minutes. The lenqMrBtnre of the water at th« qiring was 12° Fahrenhdt. Since they were 
'bronght to the office, the water in which they have t)ean k^t has varied fMm 42° to 60°. 

This experiment has afforded us one of the finest opportunities to be denred for the study 
of (Kubryology ; but profwsional duties have prersnted as ftom mdriug as minute obserratloDa 
as we could have wished. We hare, howerar, repoal«dly and distlnotly seen the blood-«cr- 
tmsoles in the returning vdns enter the auricle of the heart and tiien pass into the Teotrioles, 
and from tbenoe into the aorta. Altogether, it has afforded us one of the most pleasing and 
instroetiTe lessons iu the early stages of animal exlBt«Dce that we hare em had. Anotiier 
bet, in whioh all are interested, has been clearly demaa«trated : Every one who may be eo 
Cnrtanate as to possess a spring of water of moderate die can rear this charming fish in 
great numbers, and the streams that have been depopulated by the untiring leal of the 
angler can be replenished irith a Uttle trouble and at a small expanse. 

After the ^ggt have bean obtained fren the fbmale Ash and impregnated, it la neoessary to 
remove them to a suitable pfaee (or ineobatlon. Meaara. Aokley and Qarliok adopted the 
blowing plan : — At the head of a spring we built a house eight feet in width by twelve feat 
in length. We placed a tank — made of two-inoh plank — four feet wide by eight feet long, 
and two feet deep, in the end of the boildiog nearest the bank. The water f^m the spring 
enters the took throngb a hole near the top, and escapes tiirough a similar hole at the other 
end, from wbenoe it ia recdved into a seriee of ten taoceadve boxes. These boxes are 
ai|^teen Inobes long, eight inches wide, and mx inches deep, and are so arranged that the 
ftrat box is much higher in the series than the last one. They must be filled with clean sand 
and gravel to the depth of about two inchee, the sand being placed at the bottom. The im- 
pregnated eggs are to be scattered over and among the gravel, care being taken not to have 
them in pilee or masse*. The boxes should be oarefolly examined evoy few d^a, after the 
eggs have been depomted in them, and all thii egg* which have lost thor vitali^ should at 
onoe be removed. This may be effeet«d with a pair of forceps made of wire, the jaws of 
irhioh sboold be flattened a little, in order to seiie the ^g with greater fhoility. The c^b 
which have lost their vitali^ nay very readily be distinguished ftom the others by thaii 

It Is very desirable that pore, clear water should be used. In order to avoid a deposition 
of aedimest, which is very destruotive to the eggs, partioulsrly towards the close of the term 
(tf incubation. When sediment is found to be aoconinlating, the water should be agitated 
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viSi K ^ofe-qnill of aoft bnuh, moring the quill or brmb bruklj aboiit in Qie nter, sad 
then soffer it to mn off. Repeat tbia prooeu ontil the Trater in free frcm BtdlmcDt, and mm 
off elaar ; or tha eggs may be remoTed into a veuel filled with cleu vatar, witii a akiiniBer, 
there to remain while the boxaa are beiog cleanBed. The bateibiiiK4oie« ahonld be gratad, 
on that aide from wliioh the water BBoapee, with wire oloth, Uui maahai of whieh ehonld b« 
anfficiently fin* to prarent the egga, or the jAong fiah, whan they make thmr appeaiaaM, 
from pasaing oat A *«; Mat and coureniuit hauhiag app«i«t«w is the flat wialwr^iacAelt 
the intenrtioas of whieh are fine enough to prerent the aggfi from pasting throiigh. These 
baaketi are to be placed iB rnuing wMer. Cai«, bowew, moat be takan. «a well ae with 
all other appaiBtoi tor ilkt same porpgee, that a place be teleoted wlure the cDrreat of (he 
water is not ao nt^d w to waah or pile the egga np in the end ot^oaite to where the walw 
entara. Whenever the baakets become fool bj sediment or regetaUe matt^, the ^;ga can be 
traiufarred to a clean mm, asd the basket olesneed. A. eimdiiit or Some mtat be eoa- 
•tracted, of plank or boards, to oontain a anfficient depth of water, in which the basketa are 
to be placed. The utmost olaenliness is abaolatel; neoessary dorltig tile whole time of inso- 
bation; it is one of the esBentuls to insare anaoess. 

The method adopted by Oehen and Bern j waa to plaoe Uis egga in line boxes of f^ont oae 
foot diameter, with a lid or oover on them, and the aides of eaeh box being plaiead fall ml 
small holes, oare bdng takeo to hare the «dges of the holes Tory aueoft. These boxes, tiiea, 
vers partlj fllled with sand and graTsl, and thiD placed in nmnlBg water. Thej partidf 
buried the boies in the gniTelly bottom of the sksaos, and there examJAsd them from time 
to time. The plan adopted by H. Costa, at the College of Francs, ia to arrange aareral p»- 
rall4il boxes, in the form of steps, on each side of the prin^palcne, whioh is placed at the top 
of the series, from which all the othsrs are aapplied with water, tha top ons being siqifdied 
from a fountain, and the sttpply of water bang regulated by a stop-cock. In this eue Sw 
^(gs are placed on willow hnrdles instead of grareL 

Whaterer plan may be adopted, great care and watchfblnass us ae s a a Hally iiiiiimiaij to 
insare anooeaa. A Tegetable paraMts, termed by natnraliats Byttiu, ft«qaantly attadtM 
Itsrtf to the eggs, and destroys thwn. The best way to remedy Ate eril ia, to remon my 
careftilly all the eggs that are free from the pararite, and throw those away which luve be^ 
attacked, and at the wow time thoren^dy cleanse the boxes or baskets. 

Fiali-breediiig ia Fianoe. 

In a reecnt visit U> the 8ah-bat«hing eatabliahmsnt of M. Ooste, in Farts, the FittiA 
Minister of Agrionltore reports tiiat he fVnmd there two hondred snd fifty tkooaand nswly- 
hatched fid), one hnndred sod fifty thoosand of whieh had only jnst been breast np fnm 
the eatablishmeat M Hunigusn. AU this lu^ onmber were oonirayed to Paris at the bbbm 
time, and without a peroeptible loss. The fish comprised emnmon Iront, trout frma tka 
lakes, sslmon froK the Bhina, and Iront from the Swiss Iskes. 

GroTtlL of Pish. 

Whili Fieeianltnre is gaining grotuid in erery oonntry in modem Europe, it may ba 
•mnaing to our readers to pnblish certain flLCts within onr own knowledge relatiTo to Oa 
luorease in aiie of fiah In partlctdar waters in Belginm. Tha growth of the salnca, aa 
proTed by the msrked flth in the Scotch fisheries, is notortons, and has slresdy been fUOy 
notieed. In four mondu" dme, it has bcMi proved that the young fry, between the period of 
their leaving timr nati-n ii*ers for the aea and their retnm, here increased in wri^tvuTing 
ft«m three to aevcai ponnds. Without the positive proof of Identity by marking, Uus wonM 
have been oanaidersd wholly cUmerioal. We have now to notice the inarease, )n (kt 
waters at BoiUfcrt, near Smssala, of the Jack, the only specieB of fNsh-water fiah wUeh bn 
as yet been put to the test in regard to lis growth. In these waters, bi October, in 1852, 
abont two thonsand were left as stock, none eioeeding two pounds in w«^t, the flah 
that pat in being indigcaiaaa to tlie water; these fish have bvu aan|btHie pteMitBaiktk 
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witli Tod and line u bigh. u lix [hhukU «ftdi, BhoiringaB «x0«as is WM|^t of four ponndsiD 
■ixtsen moutha — > rate only known in tha first riTOre in >''"gi«-"^ But the most «itnKur- 
diiwry iooresse baa b«ea in the fish not indigenoiu. In Um month at Much of last yaai, • 
freah supplj of jack uta pat in as stook from, a neighboring water, the Uigest being tkree 
pounds in weight ; these fish were maiked by euttiug off a portion of tliur tul fin. Two «t 
the fish tbna marked were eanght last week, ooa WNghing eight and a half poniuiB, another 
seren and a half pounds, Ihos showing a poutive inorease aa to one of five and a half 
pooods, Id a period of elefen months, Iftking it oTtn apon the assnnptioD that the fish so 
oanght were those weighing the exoee* of weight of thiea pwiuds when pnt in, and of wiiicli 
weight there were but few. We have been informed that in these waten the other daseiip- 
tion of fish, BQch as oarp, tenoh, perch, and eels, inorease, aa to the two CaimBr, after the rate 
of two pounds per annum; but this will form the snbjaot of future ezperimantbj mai-kin g, 
vhioh has not been hitherto done. It is genarall; known that oliange of water from that in 
which they haTO been bred is most prodoetlie of profit to tteeh-water fish ; but It would be 
inoredible, without the proof, that a flih of tliree ponnda oonld add fire and a half ponnda to 
its w^ght within the period of a jear. For the infimnadon ef anataum in the goMit mi, 
the lake in which these jack are is of aboat ten acres, supplied with three oontinnons atreama 
«f water running throogh it No fish lireed in it but roaoh, Jaek, perch, and eels, the oold- 
nen of the oontribatoiy water stewing all breeding of oarp and teoeb ; the supply of the 
latter buog tiirough stere-fish wT from three ouooee to iMlf a pound, whioh, tma o bu a iw 
tione mad^ inaraaaa in the ratio before mentioned. — BmutU MmvU. 

Transportiiiff Eggi of Tiilm, 

Id the laat sitting of the Frenoh Sociele Zoolo^que d'AoolimatioB, M. HUlet dotted a 
•erica of ezpeiimeule he had lately made in eoareyijig feoundated eggs. The reaslt was, he 
■aid, that the egga, when wrapped up in wet sloths and placed in bozee with moas, to pre- 
Tent them from beeoming dry and being jolted, may safely be oonreyed not only during 
twenty or thirty, bat for eren more than six^ d^s, either by water, railway, or diligeooa. 
Ub added that he had now in his ponasaion eggi ahent to be hatehad, whioh have been 
brought from the most diatant parte of Sootlaod and Qermany, and eren trom Amerioa. SL 
Uillet atated a fact which waa mnoh more oonons — namely, that fecundated eggs of diflTareat 
deacripUons of salmon and trout do not periah, eren when the elothe and mosa in which they 
are wrapped became froien. "He had erea been able," he said, "to obeerre, by means of a 
microscope, that a fish just iacning bom the egg, and of whioh the heart waa aeen to beat, 
was Dot iDOQUTenienced by bong completely frosen up. Tliia ha explained by the fact that 
the animal heat of the fish, even in the embryo atata, is solGcient to praaerTe around it a 
certain quanti^ of moistue." 

BffBoti of Lflg:iBlatiTe Enactmenti inSeHreatiiig Pisheries. 

Thi following eitraot, from a recent report of the "Inspectors of Irish Fisheriee," shews 
cooclusiTely the good effect of jadioions protectiTe enaotmenta in T»«reatiog fisheries in 
rivers where thay are rapidly dying out; — In illuatration of the beneSCs of a steady perHeTS- 
tance in a proper system, we may allude to the Fayle— a noble river is tiie North of Ireland, 
waabing the walls of LandoDderTy^^" where the produce has been raised finim an aTeiage of 
forty-three loos previous to 1 833, to a steady produce of nearly two hundred tons, including 
tbe stAke-weir^ in the estuary, and Terj nearly to three hundred tons, as we beliaTe, in the 
year 1812," The inspectors also mention the effecta of protection in the oaae of Uie small 
riier of Newport, cono^ Mayo. In three years, alter the parliamuitary i^nlatione were 
introduced anil enforced, the produce of this river was raised from half a ton, or, at the nt- 
moat, a loo every seosoo, to eight tons of aalmon and three tons of white trout, for the aeason 
ending the third year, with every prospect of ftirtber inoreaaeu AnoUier Uat, bearing iqiOD 
this point in our own country, U, that by the enaotment of oerlun prohibitory laws aa to the 
taking of the fiah at undue seasons, and the erection of insuperable obalades to the ingresa 
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of tbe bTMding Sail and the regras of Qu tnwitt, u th« yoong &7 ftr« techidoall; tMmod 
on their deBceot to Uis sea, tho lupeniwrre of Uia oonat; of Oaw^o, in New Toik, bkve sii«- 
CMded in r«-«at»bliBliing fiahcriBS In the waters of the Balmoo Kifcr ftnd its Inbntuicfl, 
to the fTMt adnntftge of the airomqJM«it ngiona. From these &ots it is olear tiiat, b; the 
extonaion of aimilmr prorisions to an; watere wherein nbson h«Te fonnerij existed, bnt an 
now extinot, coapled with meaaoiwi oonsideratelj nndertaken for repeopUng the breeding 
■toeams aboat their faokd wMets with jonng fry, all and erery one of onr eastern AUantio 
rivera lught be rendered eqaally pnlifia witii tiiose noble salmon riTen), the 8L Jolm, the 
ftii^ini^hij the Bsft^onahe, the Ne^uquit, and others Bowing into the bays of ClialeniB 
and Gaspj, and more to than' the Foyla, the fa.j, the Clyde, the Forth, and other ScottiA 
mad Irish lif en, eren in their improTed ooudilion. 

On the Sterilitf of mojiy of the Tarietiet of the Somettia Fori, and oilier 
^brid Speoiei. 

Ikb followii^ ia a psf>er reoautly read before the Boston Soaiety of Natnral HiBti>i7, by 
Dr. Eneeland, of Boaton: — 

The strange mania whtoh hat of lata yeus manifeated ilaelf for nnnatoral oroeses in Ur<ii 
ud qnadmpeds, might, if properly InTMtigatad, and with an eye to acienaa rather than to 
pin, lead to many biterestiDB facts bearl&g upon hybridity. I do not refer to tht impod- 
tions passed upon a publio always ready to be cheated, bnt to the real, ioMl fidt oroeaingt of 
allied and reinote speoiee.- Ttiere was a tune when most Datoraliata belieiTed Uiat all our 
Tarieties of domeetio stoek, as of oattle, she^ goati, dogs, fowls, Ju., were derived, eaeh 
geoiu reapeotiTely, from a single wild original ; and that msa's oare, or rather his abos^ 
had obtained from this the nomerooa eiistitig varietiee. Id the preeent state of onr know- 
ledge, we think we are Jostifled in saying that the Terietiea of oattle, <rf the dog, &o., hai« 
been produced by Uie erosaing, ikataral and (broed, of sereril more or lea >early-«IIiMi apa- 
oies ; for inatanoe, who sliall dare to decide between the Aaiatio bnAlo, the EaropcHi an- 
rooha, and Cnvier's extinot apeciea, aa the nndoabtad wild original of the *arietiea of onr 
oattlel Whenoe theneoessity of rednoingBll varioties toasingle stool, endowed with great 
powers of lariation, e^woially when there are seTeral wild specdee, each equally entitled to 
be oon^dered the original t It seema to me that the Amplest riew of the case is the beet — 
rit. that these Tarieties are the result of the mingling of many species, guided by the 
wants or oapricea of man. In other worda, I beliere that no on< wild oripnal can lay olaim 
to the origination of the TtrietiM of onr oattle, of onr sheep, of onr goats, of onr dogi^ vt 
onr barn-yard fowls; and, to oany the opinion to the legitimate oMiseqaenoes, that no om 
species of man can lay dsim to the patemi^ of all the human Tarieties. 

The reasons for Ihia opinion baTe been often atitUd, and need not be repeated here ; aonw 
new obserrations will only be added in confirmation. And yet, with this belief in the di- 
Tersi^ of origin of our domestJcated animals and the human races, it seems to me that 
hgbrHHg IB a tnie ttit at ^dfic cUffermee. It is an axiom with some, that diffmnt spectn win 
Dot produce fertile offspriDg ; and hence, to them, the fiMt of the production of such offspring 
proTea that the parents belong to the same species. On the contrary. Dr. Morton makn 
different dtgrta of hybrid!^, the o&pring being more prolifle aooording to the neameM vt 
the species; thus making hybrid!^ no test of qraoifia difference. Of theae two iqipoeits 
opiniana, I prefer the flrat. By a hybrid race, I do not oaderstand an offapring proEfio for a twm 
generationa, and then gradually dying out, or feebly supported by croadng with the ori^aal 
stocks ; but a race eapable of propagating itself, withont deterioration, or withost any tUtr 
anoe tnaa either of the parent slocka. Such a race, I "■fi"***", the worid has nerer bmk, 
and nerer will lee, under the present laws of animated natore. You nift} take any part of 
the animal scale, (hnn a barn-yard monster to auolatto, and the fhotia the tame; theyci*- 
Bothold thdr own; they muat and do return to one or the other of the prlmiliTe stoohs, w 
must die oat, unless oroeeed by the pure orii^ting blood. 

The subject which anggeatAdtheseraiiBrkBis the aterililf and deterioration of st^ of the 
hi^ly-bred Tarietiee of our domeatic fowls. It has beoome quite a generd soniot of sob- 
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jMM\ij nmey Iknttn in Oiia Bwtiaii of the conn^, «ho, in timM paat, h>d plenty of aggs, 
md to ipara, horn > null number of eommon fovli, tti«t, alnee tbe origin of the mMu* 
whieh bM bappilf been «>Iled the " Hsn Fbtw," thej hare foond UiemielTeB, with Ibeir 
inpioTBd gigantie breMla, mwUe to prootm wnj thing like tbelr anul mpptj of ogga bom 
tbe Mune number of birda; and that ibsj iatra not only raised the Urdi at the ezpenee of 
•Bireral doBara » pound, bat b»Te been obliged to boy eggs fbr family lue. Tlii* hu beoone 
nwh a soQjoe of annojance and peonniar; Idbb, that it deeerree to be eondderod. It la a 
uatnral eoneeqiiBnoe of fondng birda from different ooontriea and of different oripne to pro- 
pagate a hybrid offspring, for this tst; reaaon prone to degeneration, whloh ie ineroMed by tha 
Inpoanbilitj of eroaaing the hjbride by the anpposed pnre originali. The liia of the Urda 
Menu to be obtained In thie eaaa at tbe expenae of the reptvdnellTe power*. The admis- 
tare of different ori^nal Epeeiea, and breeding "in and in," have been carried beyond the 
Umita fixed by nature, and deterioration ia Uie nanlt. 

To uoend &oa iHrda to man, irhat ve have seen in oar domeetio fsvli, we find ooenrring 
again in the mulatto and other hybrid boman raoet. The mulatto is often trtnmphantlj 
appealed to aa a proof that h^nid races are prolifle mthost end. Erery phytidan «ho haa 
aaan much practioe among the mnlattoei knoin that, in the first plaoa, they are Ikr leaa pro- 
Bflo than tiie blaoki or vhitaa ) the etatiatios of New York State and City confirm thia fkot 
of dally obearratiOQ ; and in the aeoond plaoa, whan they are proliOo, the progeny is frail, 
iHnaannd, ahort-liTod, rarely arriring at robnst manhood or matnri^. PhyatolanE need not 
ba told of the oompaiativety enormona aroonnt of sarohiloaa and detariorated Gonatitationg 
(bond among theaa hybrids. 

The ColomaaliaH Jtumtai fnmiahea aome statiatiea with regard to the colored population of 
Haw Tork Ci^, which must prore paiafnUy interaeling l« all refleotlng people. The late 
vanaaa ahowed tha^ while other claaaaa of onr popnlation in all parta of the oonntry ware 
Inaraaslng in an enortaona ratio, the eidored weaa deeraadng. In the State of New Tor^ 
in 1840, there ware fifty thooaand ; in 18SD, only fiirty-Barea thooaand. In New York City, 
in 1840, there were efghtaen thonaattd; in 1860, sefanteen thooaand. According to the 
New Tork City Inapeotor's report for the fonr months ending with October, 166S — 

I, The wbitai pnauit marriani.- 3JS0 

" ooloTHl " •' „ „ „„ IS 

a. ThB whita " btrthi «,780 

" eoloiwl " » TO 

t. The whites " deaths aboat. II,0H 

(axdoiiTe of 3,1m among 116,000 newly-anived en^irants, and otliua nnaa- 
dlmatcd.) 

" oolored ezblMt dtatba _ IM 

I^Ting a rado of deaths among aocUmated whitaa to oolraed peraona of thlrty-seren to one ; 
while the births are ninety-aeren whites to one colored. The ratio of whitaa to colored la aa 

Hsiriagaa, 140 to 1; blithji, ST to 1; dealhi, 8T to L 

Aooording to the ratio of the popnlation, the marriagea among the whites, dnring this time, 
are three times greater than among the oolored ; the nnmber of births among whites is twioa 
as great. In deatba, the colored eioeed the whites not only according to ratio of popnlation, 
bnt ahow one hondred and aixty-fiTe deatlu to serenty-six births, or scren deaths to three births 
— more than two to one. Theaaoais true <tf Boalon, eofisr as the oeoatia ratnms will enable 
na to jndge. In Shattnck's ocmsns of 1846, it appears that in that year there were one hnndred 
and forty-ox Itas colored parsons in Boston than in 1840, the total nnmber twing 1842. 
Jhom the same work, the deaths are giTcn fbr a period of fifty yaari, from 172G to 17T&, 
showing the mortality among the blacks to haTe been twice that among the whitaa. 
or late years, Boston, probab^, does not differ from itself In former times, nor from New 
York at present. In the Compendinm of the Unitml States Census (or 1860, p. B4, It is ai^ 
that the "deolining ratio of the inoraaas of the free colored ia erery seetion ia notable. In 
Hew England, the increase ia now almost nothing ;" in the Sonth-weat and the Southan 
States, tbe Inereass la mnoh radnoed ; it is only in the North-weat that there is any Inareaae, 
" 1~""-*'"C a large emigration to that quarter." 
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What must bMom« of the black population at thti rata in a fov jMnT Wliat na Ike 
OMun of thli daeay t .The? do not dimgard the laws af eooial and phytfoal well-being anj 
more than, if tbej do u wiah m, Um whitea. It aeema to me one oT the neeewarr oonae- 
qneneas of attempla to mix n«ee ; the h;brid« oeam to be prollBo ; the race mnat die ont M 
mulatto ; it miut either keep blaelt unmixed, or beoome extinct Nobody doabts that a 
mixed offapring may be produced 1^ iatermarriago of (USerent raoea — the Griqnae, ttia 
Papnaa, the GaAiace of Braiil, ao elaborate); enmnerated bj Priohard, aiiffidciitl]> prove 
tfaia. The qnestlon la, whether the; would be perpetoated if rtriotly oonfined to intennar- 
riagee among themaelTei ; fttnn the facts In the oaee of mnlattoee, we eay onqneationabl; 
not. The same la true, aa far aa haa bees obserred, of the mixture of the white and red 
raoee, in Mexioo, Central and Bouth Amerioa. The well-known infrequenoj of mixed off- 
apring between the Eun^ean and Anatraliaa racea, led the colonial goTemment to ofHoial 
inqniries, and to the reanlt that, in thirty-ona dialiiela, nnmberiiig fifteen thoosaud inbalut- 
aola, the half-breeda did not exceed two hundred, though th« (mmeoljaa of the two tmcs 
waa Terj intimate. 

If any one wiehee to be oonvinoed of the inferiori^ and tcodenay to diBeaae in the n«< 
latto nee, eren with the aariatanoe of the pure blood of the blaok Mtd white raoes, he need 
onlj witneu wl>at I did reoentl;-~Tii. the dieembarkadon, ttma a ateamboat, of a colored 
pie-nlc party, of both aexea, of all agee, fl-om the infftnt In ama to the aged, and of all hnea, 
from the darkeat Mack to a oolor approaelung white. There waa no old tnitalto, thon^ 
there were aevenJ old myrMi; man; Goe-looking mnlsttma, of both aexes, eTidenU; 
the first offspring flrom the pure races; then came the yontba and ehildren, aad hen 
could be read the aad truth at a glauoe. The little blt/tka were a^le and heall^ 
looklDg ; the little innlattoee, youths and ;onng ladiee, IVirthM nnoved thmi the piu« aloeka, 
were Nohl;, feeUe, thin, with frightftil acara and akin-diaeaaea, and terofliia stamped en 
erer; featore and erer; Tiaible part of the bod;. Hera waa h;bridit; of homan racea, «Mhr 
the most tkvorable oireumstanoea of worldl; condition and sodal position. 

Alpaca, or FeraTian Sheop. 

Tin following la an abstract of a paper b; Capt. Jamaa Pedecaen, read before tlie Utiitad 
Blatea Agricnltnral Societ;, Washington, Fcbmar;, 1864, onthsalpaoa, or FeraTian sheep:— 
It is well known that for sereral years past Tarions attempts haTe been made by tfaoae inte- 
reated in the adTanocment and improTement of the races of domeetio ammab, to introduce the 
llama, alpaoa and Tooona, of South America into England aod the oontinent of Europe. 
Owing to the extreme oare of the PeruTian goTemment at all timee against allowing thoea 
animals to be exported, most of the attempts made ha*a been onavtdllog. A few epeeimena 
hsTe, howerer, been introduced from time to time, and in almost erer; caae hsTS been found 
to thrive and adapt themsetrea to the changes in cUmata. This is etpedally the osxe, so fkr 
as regards their intnxhietion into England- It is therefore reasonable to draw the inference 
tiiat if the remoTsl of these animala fWini their natdve moontaina to the oomparatJTel; moist ' 
and homid climate of England has not proved injurious to Iham, the; eertain); cannot fUl 
to be indifTerent to a ebange to the Middle, Weatera, and TTortfaem States of America. 

The character and habits of thaae animala ia tery almllar to that of our own sheep, or per- 
hapa an amalgamation of tham and of those of the domestic goaL The; are gregarious, 
eiceesiTsI; gentle, and Hmld to a degree. One ralnable quality the; poseaea, that deaerrsa 
especial attention, ie, that they require neither keeper nor ftonca, or at most ens of the sligbl- 
eat description ; for wherever they are driven, there will they remain ftor hours, or for daya 
even, withont wandering more than a fkw yards fMm the apot 

To those who sre not aware of the extreme difllcnl^ that thera always has bsMi to ebtuB 
these animala, owing to the jealona; of tiie Peruviana to their being exported, it ma; appear 
extiBordinsi; that effbrta on a lai^ seals have not been long since made to introduce tboa. 
From time Immamorial the llama has borne an inestimable value in the e;es of the lohaUt- 
ants of the scnthem Paclfio ooaata. They have found in them eombined the beast at bar- 
dan for the transit of ore torn the mines of Andea to the aeaboard, tlta ntw Matwial Ibr 
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BloUuDg in tbalr wool, ftnd vholesoniB nonilBlimtnt in their fledi. Ai in tha fi*M of the 
Bgyptivu of old, the Tklue of the uunwl clothed it oentoriee ago with the character of 
■BDctitj. And thenM aroM and have been perpetuated prejadicee wMeb tnperadtiDn haa 
mrtDTed into fixed prinolplea. Be that in the preaant da; the PemTikn aasodatea tiie ide> 
of petBonal mlsfbrtone, if not eacrllege, with tiie Mparatlcn of Mb faTorite llama fh>m Ub 
natiTB home. The mild t«mper and perfect domeetiralion of these animal* have led to the 
establiahment of an attachment between the Pemvian and Ub HimIc of sheep analogan* to 
that exiating between the Arabian and Us hone. Bnt the difflonltie* in procnring the 
nnimalg are not dependent npoB nalioiutl prqjndioe only, The laws of the eotmtry preolade the 
export of tham, and so itringantl; are thsj .enforced that I have oaeertuned upon nndoabted 
anthority that ropeoted bnt nnsnceeeafol attempts ha*e been mads b; ^e resident ministers 
fh>m Enropean eonrta at Lima, in their offioial aharacter, to obtun them. And tbe same 
reenlt attended an appUealioii mode some time linee b; onr miidBter, Ur. J. Bondolph Claj, 
who was diieoted, at the instanoe of the New York Agrienltoral Sode^, offioiallytoapplrfor 
permiedon to obtuB them. 

An incident hoe been disoorcred, also, which deetrree mention, ae ariming the strong pre- 
jndiee allnded to abore, vliicfa is this — oame^, that in sereral initanoea in wUoh theee ani- 
mala hare bean pnTchaaed b7 indiridnale for export in eome indireet way, it has been aflei^ 
wards aseertained that tJie llamas hod been in »ome wa; itemed •<> m to intore thur early 
death after leanng the conntry. And I rt^ret to say that in my own attempt reoently 
mode, I haie foand that one of my «"'""'■ had been thus treated. As an eTidenoe of tiie 
high esteem in which these alpacas are regarded aa an addition to the domesticated »"'•"»!«, 
I may mention that in my searches in Pern to obtain them, I met with an individnal who la 
at this Tory time stationed npon a rancho on the border, but withont the bonndary of the 
conntry, «rhere he la rearing tham for the purpose of their export to Aostralio. And I foimd 
trma him that he has made arrangemente witli the government in AnatraGa for the sale of 
all the alpeeos that he senda there at the rale of £60 a head, without, however, being 
restiioted from finding a better market for them if he can do so ; the Mle object of the gorern- 
numt being to prooore ihe Introdnction of the gjilmals into the conntry. 

Theee ^"'""t* ore fbond in all parts of South America npon the Pacific coast, fhim the 
•qnator to abont tbe twenty-fifth d^rae of sonth latitode, inhabiting principally tbe monn- 
tunona ranges, freqnCBtly at the height of twelve to fonrteen Ihcasand feet abcTe the level 
of Iht oea, and in the region of continnal mist and snow, It is not, howeTer, in these in- 
temperate regions alone that they find a eongeoial abode ; on the contrary, they are fbnnd 
to pniapeT eqnally on the middle elsTationa of the Andes, where in the snmnier Che olooda 
oMnmalated from the sraporationB of the sea ore blown over and bnrst in torrents of which 
we can tona but a fklnt idea. No change of temperatare appears, bowever, to affect these 
intereatiDg animals ; and when to these considerations is added the oiroiiniBtance tliat in 
temper and docili^ they combine the intelligent riToeity of the deer tribe with the meek 
and oonflding innocence of onr own sheep, it appears imposaible to conceiTe on aninul better 
adapted, in cTery point of view, to form » valoable addition to onr hrma and homeeteada. 
8nch an animal would live and thrive where aheep would starve. 

It ia of conrae aa a wool-prodndng animal that the alpaca is esteemed in Europe, and la 
whiob its TOloe would consist, if introdaoed into this oountiy. And there arc large tncta 
of nnprofilnble mountainous country in the Western States that are admirably adapted to its 
hAbiU. 

The following oommenla on the character of the alpaca wool, and tbe hordinesa of the ani- 
mal, are taken from a recent pubKcation by Mr. 781100, of Scotland. He says : 

"There are instoncea of alpaca wool measuring Uiirty inches long ; ft^nently it is seen 
twen^ inehes, and tt averages from eight to twelve. In the samples there appeared to be no 
nnder wool — no cloear end intermediate covering. There is, in the mass, what ia technically 
colled a trumesa ; that is, on equal growth, and an exemption from shaggy portions, acoom- 
panied by a Bonndness, by which is meant the general strength of the fibre — propertiea, oer- 
toiaty of the first import to the manufacturer. In eoiiMiiaence of this characteristic dispo- 
■ition, olptca wool breaks leas in the act of oomUng, Is freer from shreda, spins easily, and. 
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not bmng Bo hush or m atabbom, does not iqlnn the machiseij m maoh. The tbrad cpab 
nth it is aleo finer aiid truer. In the numnfuitiiTe of fine goodi, it is kgread Uutt the pile 
•knoot be 1<h) soft or too aSkj, pronded the etreogth of the fibre it not iinpurwL Ae Htm 
M I conld, I hsTe oompared the Btreogtli of a filaaent of »lp««« with tlioe»Df other vocds, 
■nd foQOd it the ttrongesi; and u it ii deroid of that iiregnlaiity of Bor&ee, (the kuota ukd 
joiotB which some peraona liken to thoee of n bamboo oane,) the sloth made from it must om>- 
eaqnentlj bs leu harsh to the tooeh. Another adiantage eoaslitt In the greater weight of 
the fleeoe, for it ranges ftom ten to twelTe ponnds ; wherase that of our fdll-grown sheep 
Mtdom eioeeds right pounds, and in the Email breeds from four ponnds, downwards. From 
the larger rise of the sirimalii, and the inoreaaed mir&oe ooBseqwotlj oovered, the alpaea 
neoessaril? }rields most wool ; and it lias already been aooertained that on British psstnre the 
weight improTes. At the Bojal English Agrionltaral Show, held at Urerpool in' Jal/, 1844, 
a sample of black wool was exhibited, taken from an alpaea belonging to the Earl of Derbj's 
ftock, tiie staple of which speared to be abcnt a fbot long, wlien his lordship's fann-Sigent 
expressed Iiis conTiotion that the same animal liad then ssTenteen pounds npon its back. 

" Another mateiial question is. Could the alpaea live in onr country f Altbongb delicate in 
appearance, the alpaca is perliaps one of the hardiest »nim«l" of the creation. Nature has 
proTided him wiUi a thick skin and s warm fleeoe, and u he n«*«r persplna, like the Mdi- 
nary sheep, he is not so sosceptible of cold. 

"Another great adrantagB in the alpaea is, that he is not liable to the manj diseaMB inci- 
dental to common sheep, and whioh haTO so oft«n raged like a peetilenoe among the taunts 
of Qxe Scotch hills. In Peru, where the eirenmst«neee at« aa near as poB^ile alike, A% 
llama and alpaea are not hurt by olianges of diet incidental to the seasons." 

Beit Sheep for Vev England. 

Tbb following artiols, the result of oarefully-oonducted eiperimuits, is OMumnnicatcd to 
the Albany ColtiTator by Lawrenoe Smiti>, of Middlefleld, Mass. : — 

It is the general opinion among fkrmers that large «"'""'^ will consume aa muoh More 
food than small ones as their comparaliTe weights differ. Shonld this argumoit prore true 
with two animals of the sams epeoiea, (whieh I lUnk is jbtj doobtlU,) it would be a slill 
greater absurdity to suppose that the consomiug powers could be determined by the weight of 
■0 different species as the New Oiford aod Merino. Theee two breeds have been trainad for 
different purposes — one, for its thick coat of fine wool, without regarding its httsning pn>- 
penuties; the other, for a heavy carcass, without so much attention to the quality of its wooL 
I think, however, that aeeording to Ibod oonsnmed, there is no breed of sheep whieh wiQ pro- 
dnoe more worth of wool than the New Oxford. A good flock will sferi^ 8 pounds esMly, 
and will readily sell for 30 cents per pound. / 

The experimeDts between these two breeds hsTe been Tery carefully sad accurately eon- 
ducted, in the fbllowing manna-: Selected ten Merino ewes, four years of ago, in perfect 
health ; also, at the same time, selected ught New Oxfiml «wsa about the same age ; bad 
them placed in comfortable quartors, and well watered. Commenced wiUi each lot at Oio 
same time ; weighed an equal amount of hay fur each from the same place in the now, 
and oontinaed the experiment tar ssTen snooeasiTe days, giring them hay enongh so as ta 
have them leaTO a little 0Tei7 day. That whioh was left was weighed and ereiUted to eacli 
Hook. Tbe following result has been obtained : — 

immad in leren di^a. ltd pounds hay. 



From this experiment ws learn tliat 9 New Oxford ewes, with an segregate wel^rt of 
1201 ponnds, oonanme no more food than 10 Uerino ewes, wei^iiDg 769 pounds. The nim- 

Hn profits of theee two breeds may be set down aa follows : — 
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In UiIb itkteiiMtit I hsTe giTea the hlgheat figures we hne beoi able to nkliie flrom H«riao 
ewM that hmte bMu aarafullf brad for a long oamM of youi. Fsw diM^ in this oouut)^ 
will come np to it 

la flgming np tlM pnfita tutta Uie Oxford nree and latnba, I hare tndsaTored to set the 
tmonnt low mongh to InsnTe equal leniltB to anj tkrmer who poiaes«M a loil of mtdinta 
qnali^. In the riohait Kraxing dittriota, the profltg wonld greatly eiooed the mm I faa*e aet. 
Thura are maaj ii«laneM of theM Iambi atlahung to oter one hnndred ponada' wei^t on 
nothing but the milk which the dam affmded and common gr*M paature. The largest lamb 
in onr flook last laasim (whioh wa* verj drj) weighed 104 poondi at 7 months of age. 

The acsmitj of these sheep in Ihia conntiy, and the high piioes at whioh they are held, 
prarents ths poadbili^ of stooking onr farms very plentifolly wlttt them at present. The 
best waj for a general inUrodiMtion of this Uood, at a cheap rata, ia to cross them on to onr 
Marino ewes. This oroas prodnoes lambs bnt rerj little larger than the Merino. The eiperi- 
mcnt with farmers !□ this section has proved tstj Batisfoctory. The lambs are eitremelj 
hardy. They will thrira on less milk, are more quiet in their habits, the siie is greatly in- 
craased, and the matton ia anperior In qn^i^. 

Theaa half-blood ewe lambs ihonld aU be saved, and, whan old enon^ oonpied again wiUi 
a fiill-blood bnck, having no ralaHonihlp ; and by repeating tiiis process, always breeding 
towards the thorongh-bred Oxford, a beanliAil flook of sheep san be obtained at a moderate 

Thaae sheep posseas qnalities and atteaotions whioh entitle them to the highest rank among 
onr domestio ammals. They are jnst salted to fiuwa of moderate extent. The owner can 
raaliie from a few of Hum a Tory handsome Inoome, neu^ all ewes of good siie bearing 
twins. Thtir great sqnaTe forms and snow-whtte fleeoee form a pleasing oantrast with the 
green pastoras on which they ftod. 

They are orderiy to a fonlt, narer having eansed me the least tronble. The; are always 
found in the pasture, if the fteoe is passable. Thsy can be managed by any yonng child, bring 
fond of society and the cansses of the muter, J had supposed, belbre I oommenced breed- 
ing these sheep, that tiiey were rather dunty in their feeding habits, and would require dte 
beat of keeping in order to make them thrive. This, hcwever, is not the case. They rathtr 
choose the soarser weeds and brakes, a part of the lime, to ths beet of hay. 

Introdiutioa of tho Angoia Ooat into England. 
Ih IdSS, Hr. Salt, the eminent English manofaeturer, imparted into England a number of 
Angora goata, with the intention of naturaUilng the same in that country. The experiment 
has been highly snooessfbl, and at the present time Hr. Salt has a nnmeraua flock of angoras, 
which have been bred in the victnity of Bradford. The animals only require to be kept from 
wet, and oold does not seem to injnre them. The hair is of a beautifnl quality, and thus &r 
has not degenerated. It Is knomi in commerce as the " moht^r." 

XnlH. 

Mn. K. CooxmiLL, an extensive planter in Tannessee. In a comnnmkalioa to the Nashville 
Banner, gives &e following inftirmatioa respecting the mule : — 

■■The mule ii Ihe great fleld-laboier la the commanding staples of the South — ootton, 
nigar, and rioe ; and as he is one of the snnual ezporta of Tennessee, and as he vriU oontiinie 
to be M, he is destined to hold even a higher position than heretofbre among the {nw-Moat of 
the State. The large, heavy-boned mule, produced from overgrown Jacks of eicessiTe heMy 
bone or improper tampering, are generally laiy, or soon beocme so by labor, and become 
very slow ; their driver may force Uiem on, bnt In a few steps they take their slow, natonl 
gait again. Such moles are thersfore slmoit worthlesi, and should not bs bred if It oan be 
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Molded. The moat perfoot mnlee u« Dot to be expected frmn the exeeedvrij 1*>^> ooame- 
boned jaoki, or exoaialTe bjgh feeding, bat from tlie Imm of natnre owned ont to the gnklett 
tierfeetian hj tkUM breeding end fSeding. 

"An error hu eztsted for maoj yetza, mai still sxiata, aoneeniBg the aiia of mnlea. 8iia 
hM been mkde • meunre of Telne in the mule, tlmott regudleu of t«em ud qiiiit, end ao 
it hu been is their lire, the jaok. 

'* I luTe beea emplt^ing % mala teem for tventj-flTe jean in the enlti'rktian of ootton in 
MimtrMlppl, Ktd mj teim nor nnmbers one handled. Id tbis titae I Ime need everj Tmiiety 
of the mule (except the most infbrior kind) ^at has erer bean grown. At the oommenee- 
ment of planting operationi, I adoptAd the prenlent error that die me the measare 
of Tains, and punned it for manj jeaia, mash to mj pngndiee. B; long ttiola, and bj eom- 
paring the relatiTe perfairaaneea and laatingneag of tbe large team irhioh I hare need, aided by 
obeerratioD and reSeotiou, I am ftall; aatiifled tliat the medinm-aiiad mnlea, full of spirit and 
action, irith a neat, firm leg, and a round body, irith his loTeta set rif^t for eaaj motiai, Ids 
head and eaza np, ready to moTO at the word, is the animal of meet Talne of liis kind," 

ImproTftd Cattle fbr tlie Sair;. 

Tai foUoiring is an abstract of a eonuaimioation addressed to the SeoretM; of the Ohio 
State Board of Agrionltore, by Oeorge Veil, Esq., of Troy, New Yorlc, awl pabliahed in the 
Ohio Fanxtr, on Uie moat a(>proved oattla for daily pnTpoeee. Hr. T. is well known •■ an* 
of the earliest importwa and most oareM breeders in the Dnitad Slatee : — For a number of 
years he imported and bred Bborthonu exolosiTely; but as his farq was not well adapted to 
gnnng, and after ftillj proring what might be done with tJiat olaai of cattle, he add hia 
herd in 1662. Being partjal to improved itook, be has, since his sale, been getting by iai- 
portaliati, and selection in this counby, a email and eioellent herd of DcTona. He says : 
"This breed of cattle is my ohoioe next to DoiliamB. So 1^ as I have tried them, I am t^ 
the opinion that when placed in localitiaB where pastore is abiuidaut, they may piore pvfit- 
able to tb« breeder. The iprighlly action, imifona color, and fine Bymioeby of the Deroni, 
added to their intrinaio Talus, will rendar them popular when they become known." 

Mr. T., in hia communication, says: — "Yon ask if for the email fimner either of the iin- 
proTed breoda of cattle will meet the publio expeetation, when we breed for milk and firtteo- 
ing quatitiea in the some animal, or whether a orosa with the HoldemcBs, or other bi««ds, 
would improie their qualities for all uaee? In answering this qneation, I will premise by 
eaying I am aware that many I>urhamB hare been bred with Rpedsl reference to their aptitade 
to take on flesh, without much regard to their milking qualities ; consequently, many of thsbs 
are unfitted for the dairy. Th«r« are, howerer, families or tribea of Dnrhama posseenng 
saperior dairy qnalities, and when no longer useful as milkers, on account of age or other 
oauses, may be tamed off, and will then take on flesh about aa r^idly a« tiioea which are 
bred sxeloaiTely for the butcher. If I am eorreot in this opinion, then I am prepared to 
batsrd the assertion, Uiat no nsefol reeult can be aniTed at by crossing the Sborthom cow 
with any other breed, mth the proapeet of impronng upon the d«iy qoalitiea of the beat 
inllfciiig bmilies or tribes of Shorthoma which tna; be procured in thia oonntiy. That there 
are tribes of such Shorthoma, that are not inferior to the beat natiTe dairy-stock in the 
ooontry, I think there cannot be a doubt If so, then it is obrious that it would be a wacte 
of time to attempt to r«ar a new breed of eattls for dairy purposes: aa aueh eiperimanta 
would occupy many years to test th^ utility, it ia beUered that no praotioal breeder weald 
attempt it. 

" J now proceed to ahow tiiat there an specimeua ammg Shorthoms of this eoontry which 
are superior to most if not all of the breeda of thia country for dairy purposes. In IU4, 
the New York State Agricultural Soeie^ offered a premium for the targeet quantity of bat- 
ter, to be the product of six cows, of any breed, in thirty consecutiTe dayi^ the cowa le be 
kept upon grass pasture or green fodder, and not to be allowed slops (ft otbtr feed for thii^ 
dkys prerioua to and during the triaL In order to teat the duiy qualities of the Shorthsnu, 
oompared with other breeds, and thus gire the great dairy interesta of the country an e^ei^ 
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toni^ to form ■ jndgmBnt of the TolaliTa merits of the differNit breeda irf <wttle tor dairy 
pupoaw, I put six Shorthorns on trial, and kept them on gnaa alone, and the reHolt ma, 
they pnxiiioed, in thirty days, 2B2 Itia. and 9 oi. of bnttw, it bung an aTerage of M lbs. 12 
M. to eaoh oow. To ascartaJB the qoantitj of milk the Biz cows gsTe, I cartAdly wd^ed 
•nd meamred the milk drairn trom them in one day, and the remit was a wdght of 266 lbs. 
10 <«., and measured 184 qoarte, vine measure, BTeiaging 22} qnarts p«r day. It is proper 
to state that I had twetre oows, from vhioh I took the six fbr (rial. This statement may be 
fonnd r«oorded In foU in the Tiansactiona of the New Toik State Agifenltnnd Sooie^, ]d44, 
page 216. I had one oow, fTonng Wiiley,' that prodnoed in Keren days 18} lbs. of butter. 
t eold B two-year old heifBr, called 'Rnby,' daughter of the above, to S. F. Chapmao, of 
Hadison ooonty, K. T. He pot his heifer on trial, when flve or dx years old, to oompete for 
m premjnm offered by the Sooiety abore named, for the largest qnandty of butter made from 
one now in ten days in June, and ten days in Angnst, 1&50, to be fed on grass pastore only. 
She prodnoed a ft««tiDa otbt forty pounds of batter in these twenty days, and was awarded 
tlw flrct prendnm. Another oow I oalled 'Emdee 1st' I had her ndlk, the prodnoe of one 
i»j, measared, and the result was thirty-two qoaita, wine measnre. Knnioe 2d prodnoed in 
«Be day thlrty-fovr and a half quarts of n^k, and th«re had pi«iloasly been made from her 
milk nineteen and a half poonds of batter in seren days. Beside the tribes of whioh the 
»ba*e were membws, I had others of taperiornlUdiig qnaliUea, which I oonld reftr to; and 
I donbt not there oonld be selected fh>m the nomerooB herd of Shorthoms in this ooontry 
eqoally good mltkera with these rttrared to. 

" I do not desire to mislead any one in this matter, and therefore It Is proper to say, that 
•Ithoagh it Ib a generally recelTed maiim in cattle-breeding that 'like begets like,' yet there 
nay, and probably will be, indiTidoal eioeptions to this role, relatiTS to the milking qoalitieB 
of the pn^toy of ereiy animal bred from snch cows. Hy eiperience is, that it is r»re that 
ft (Ulare will occur, when omform good milkers are bred to a male descended from an eqaaUy 
good milking stock. Hence it will be eeaa that the selection of the male la all-impartant 
when milking qaalities are songht T entertain the opinion that cows, heiferg, or eteera, 
reared from gdwb possessing fine miUdng qosUties, will, when needed for the shamblet, put 
on flesh as ttM, and with a» little expense, as those not in possession of good capacities fbr 
milk. The milking and httening qaalities of the Shorthoms (and those two qaalities con- 
flitate the TBlae of tids or any other lM«ed) are to be finmd in great perfeotlon in most of 
the herds of the conntry, In separate animals. By commlDgling these, there oonld be pre- 
sented to the conntry a breed of ammals of great Ttlne. 

"In concla^on, I remark, that it seems to me that there is another good reason fbr not 
attempting to improTe by orosglng, as the ShorthomB are a well-eatabliBhed breed, perf^ted 
by a long coarse of scientiflo breeding, with pedigrees for many generationB recorded in the 
herd-book, which will always prove a great oonTenlenee to snch as may keep and breed the 
Shorthorn for dairy porpoBea." 

Manayament of Dairy Stock. 

Av the reqneat of the Coanoil of the Boyat Agrloaltar«l Society, Mr. Honthll, a gentleman 
of great eelebrity and saoceta as a dairy farmer, famished, in May last, a paper respecting 
the methods porstied by him for the feediog and management of oows for dairy pmpoBee. 
nie following abstract of this valnable paper, prepared for the ff. T. Coanlri/ fftnUamm from 
the pablieations of the Sooie^, gives the essential featoree of Mr. HorsMl't plane and opera- 
tiooB : — Mr. H. oommencee his report of his mode of management with hb dtiry stock, by 
Myii^ that he bad fonnd it stated on good aathority tliat store ostlle of a tUr eite maintaii) 
UieiT wei^t and condition for • length of time when supplied daily with 120 lbs. of Swedish 
tnmips and a small portion of straw, and tliat the experienee of a district in Torkshire, where 
meadow hay is the staple food daring winter, shows that each eattie m a h ttaln tb^ ooDdMon 
on 88 Ibe. of snch hay eaoh, per day. Theee respective qoantities of turnips and of hay cor- 
Teapond very closely in their nutritive properties, containing a very rimilar amount of albn- 
■ioons OMtter, starch, lugar, and pbosphoiie add. 
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Theae mn9 qiunlitiaB of food, or Uieir eqiuTtlenU, if «i^plitd to eowa in nilk, vid of iIm 
MiM nie, will b« found iuoffioiatiC, m Uie oom will Iom parcoptlblj Id ooodltioii. TUb i* 
bmUj eipUinftd when we Snd their milk rich in tnbsUniMt wbioh lerre for th«ir rapprat 
when in store oondition, bat gaing to the fonafttion of milk whan k^t for duij pnrpoBc*. 
Enn the ■ooamnlated storei of fleth and &t on a milch oow Man to be dmwn upon, and 
eoDTerted into oomponents of milk, oawine, or butter. DaiiTmen mar large towns, where 
fodder is ki^er than in rural distrioti, and where the dui7 prodOM U dUpoted of in new 
milk, take advuittge of the &«t just st«ted. The; prefer altogsthar oo»s in AyA oooditioa 
when the7 porohaae them, finding that tbcdr stores of fleah and f^t will Mrre to be oonnrted 
into milk at a oheaper rate than b; pnrohasing fodder. Thej snpplj their oowa with sloppj 
food, more adapted to indooe qnantit; than qnalit;; and whMi the oow baa loet greatlj in 
condition, and ia no longer profltable, she is sold to purehaaan in ftumlng diabiota, wh«r« 
food is ohe^er, to be fattened again for dairj pnrpoaei or for the bntolier. 

Bnt when cows are kept mainl; for the prodnotion of butter, for. which poer milk ia not 
adapted, the food of snoh tows mnat be that wliieh ia best adapted for an abundant aiqifdj 
of the produot wanted. With a flew to determine the Idud of food beat adapted for the pro- 
dnotion of Ute beat qoAlIt; of butter, Mr. H. was led to give attention to the eheiaioal e<HB- 
position of milk. From aeveral analjies, he haa come to the oonoloaiilli that, taking a fcll 
yi^ of milk, fboT gallona a d^, wluoh will wtigh apwerdi of 40 lbs., there will be, ^ an 
•lerace, of dry or •<di4 material, 6-20 Ibe., eeorirtiBg of 

Poreaasdne _,...m...~..._..^ ...... „».„....».— I'M 

Batter _ _._ -«.... MS 

flngar _ _ _ :. 1-TS 

Phof^baUofllmg..... „ ,. (HW 

Cblorid* of potasn, and other minwal iagndianta _ t'll 

G'20 

Id endeaTOiing to anpply aboodant material for theu, by fomiBhing their elementa in the 
food, Hr. E. found that turnips are objeotLonable on aoooont of theii flavor, which haa lad 
him to use them but Tery little for liii dairy stock, and to use, in moderate quantities instead 
of them, cabbage, kohl rabi, and mangel-wuneL If hay alane wore to be used to snpply 
the couBlitnenta of a ftill yield of milk, it would require an addition to the quantity needed 
for bare maintenance so large that no oow eonld be induced to ooniume it. 

lading that he oonld not use liay and tunups in such a way ta to keep Ills dury oowt in 
good oondition, and also to fumiih then with an ample supply of the elomenla of milk for 
the production of batter, Mr. H. sought the aid of luch snbstanoea u are rich in albumen, 
oil, and phosphate of lime, paying regard to theii comparatiTe ooat with a *iew to prolL 
Be thinks that nitrogenous and other substances have a higher laloe for special than for 
general parposee, and that tbii adaption of materials, oharaqteriied by peeuliar properties, 
haa not yet gained the attention to which it is entitled. After repeated trials to ascertain 
the kind of food best adapted to produce a full supply of milk rich in batter, in addition to 
keeping his oowa In good condition, Hr. H. haa adopted the plan which foDowe, and which 
we ^Te in his own words: — 

" Hy food for miloh cows, after having undergMie various modifloatlans, haa for two sm- 
■ons oonaisted of bean sttsw, oat straw, and shells of cats, in equal proportion, r^te-oake, 6 
lbs., and bran, S lbs. per day, for each sow. These materials are blended together, moistened, 
and well steamed. They ore supplied three time*, ad libitmm, per day, in a warm atale. 
The attendant is allowed 1 lb. to 1} lb. per cow, aooordlng to oireumstancea, of be*n meal, 
wbieh he is oliarged to give to each oow in proportion to the yield of milk; those inftUl milk 
getting 2 lbs. each per day, others but little. It is mixed with the staamcd food on iti being 
dealt out, separately; when this is eaten up, green food, ooasiatiiig of cabbages traa October 
to Daeemlnr, kohl rabi till February, and mai^tel till graaa-time. With k liew to nicelj of 
OaTor, I limit tlie supply of giewi food to from 80 to 86 lb*, per ds; each. After ea«h feed, 
i lbs. of meadow hay, or 12 Iba. per day, are gino to each oow. Tli^ are allowed water 
twioB per day to the extent they will drink." 

A* some of (he materials used by iiz. H. are not in ootnmoa nw m food, he «m«*»^ mm* 
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mturlu on what ka Teguds h tbeir dlitiiKtiTC propartiw: — Amh ifrov, nnoooked, ii diy 
■nd iiiip«l>t»ble, but bj Um proMss of Bteuning it besomei aaft Mid pol^, einittuig an agMe- 
abl« odor, and impu'tuig flaTOr and reliah to the mau. It ahoold be cat on the Bbtrrt aide 
of i^pmeSB, which it may fee wittaoat interferuig with the plompniaa of the bean. la albn- 
minona matter, -whieh U Mipeeiallj Talnable tor miloh oowb, beau Uftw ha» nearly doable . 
tha pcoportiaii oontaised in meadow hay. Bmt also imdargoea a great improTewetit in its 
flaror bj ilaaming, and It li probablj improred in its oapau^ of b«uiB readily oonrertMl Into 
notriment. Bran mmtuaa about 14 per sent of albiunMi, and is peeitliarly rioh in phoa- 
|thono !icid, nearlj two per oant. of Ite whole mbataiioe being ef this material. The prupel^ 
ties of r^K-eaka are «a«h aa will oanM it to be mwe hl^j rained Hi^ it hae ever hitherto 
been (or dair; pniposee, if the opinion of Mr. H. in regard to it be not altogether too high. 
It oontaina nearlj 80 per oenL of albuneo, and is rich in phoBphatea, and aJao in iril. The 
otgection made by aome to it on aoeannt of ita flavor, Hr. H. has overeome by his mode of 
pr^iaring it by steaming, &e. The cattle do not rdbae it, and the flaTor is not at all pw- 
Mptible in the milk or batter. During the month of May, Hr. H. tnma oat Ma eowa on a 
rioh paatve, honaing them at night, and mpplying them with a mea» of the steamed miitnre 
•ad a little hay, morning and erming. From Jane to October mown grass is giren inatead 
of bay, in addition to what they get in the psstnro, and also two ffteds of the steamed mix- 
tora. This Is ooalinaed till Ootobsr, when the oows are again wholly boosed. With snoh 
treateent, Mr. H.'e oows nsnaUy ^*e from 12 to 16 quart* (impstlal) of milk per day, kmI 
keep in good eonditioB at the same time for aboat 8 monUis after ealring. Then th^ 
vatuUy flUl below 12 qnarta, and gun soieral pounds eroiy week In &t and fleah. Another 
•dnalage or element of profit ia the ridtneas of Us nmare from oows to fed. His pattore 
laada are yearly implored, and not impoverished. The average omoont of bntterfMmereiy 
16 qnarta of milk is 26 ooncea. 

On the Tattening of Cattle. 

Tss following i« the tabstanoe of a pries essay on the (ktteniiig of cattle, by George DoUta, 
pablished in the Joomal of the Boyal Agrionltoral Soois^: — 

"The fint point," he tnja, "is to have a good sort of linllwtk to b^in apon. I do 
not reoommend any partlonlar breed to the depreeiatlon of all others, beeaose diifcrent 
loealitlee require different deseriptionB of animals; bat eaaticn breedns that it is right to 
aeleet tha idiaraeteriflla marla of the breed (hey lotCDd porehaalng, and warn them par- 
tionlarly never to pnrehase a coarse, ill-made, bad-bred animal, beoanu they may fancy it 
is eheap. A man has never got so bad a bargain as whwi he has, aa the saying is, 'got too 
Buob for money.' 

"The first criterion fbr Jndging of the dlsporition of the beaat to thtten qnickly, In my 
O^nion, Is that peonliar, soft, siq>ple feel of the skin wluoh is oommonly called handling well. 
This is geuerally accompanied by hair of a toft, fine qnall^, in great plenty. The eye shanld 
be f oU and clear, and &» head well formed ; the ehonlders not upright, but lying well back ; 
the chest foil; the ribs deep, and well arched oat; tii« flanks well down; the hips nearly 
lerel with backbone, and In proportion to the rest of the earoass as to width; the mmpawide, 
asd not too low down, appearing as If, when fat, the t^ ends would be level, (bnt this the 
bolehers In my neighbn-hood are in the habit of calling the fool's point;) the parse ehoaM be 
of full siie ud soft to the toaoh, (this I eonidder a material p<dnti) Uic twist good; and the 
I^s diort and small in proportion to the oaroass, as the (rfM wiU be light in proportion to 
the leg-bone, 

"Next cbeerre the temper of the animal; in selecting ft«m a eonridemUe drove, yon wfU 
ofl«D find beasts possessing many of tiieae good poinla, yet in a lower condition than some 
of die animals of worse appsaranee. ConsldeT w^ wheUier this may not arise tteta tha 
maaterfUl dispodtion of the tU-iMde one, and whether, when pat t» Mien where ere^ beast 
tony eat his diare of fbod wiAoot distorbanoe, the good-bred one will not soon snrpass his 
more maeterftal ntighbor. If yon obearve a beast that is eonstantly wstohlng an og^tariatity 
of goring any other that oomea in his way, le«ve him behind, eren if he iff nmch heavier than 
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tiiou yon islect; he mty be • gvMt trovbls to yoti; tnd ilthoii^ Oia Jobbo' ma/ tUiik 70a 
iMTe saleoted them badly, ha irill Mil tkaa asoordinf io what they are w<ath at the tinM, and ' 
the present ireight ia the great point vitb him. For this reaaon, always aeleot the animale 
before parobasiDg, rather than agree to gtm a oertain prioe per head to pick wbere yon like 
from tba droTe, 

"I think the qnalitjof anamnul is of iiioi« oonaeqaenae than his fom br eommiKL &ttai- 
Ing purposes, but haTsboth good if yon oan. Bat if you are thinkingiif ^tteoingan anliaa] 
to show for a priie, be sure to have Us form as perfect as possible, tor ell the flesh yoa may 
l«y on him will not hide any great defeot in his farm; al«o aaovtain, if possible, how the aid- 
mal is deeoended; ten to one, bat the progeny beoomes similar to the progenitor. Batlhisis 
gOMTaUy a most niqirofltable affair, and I strongly reeommend all yonng (knners to leaT* it 
in the bands of those gentry who oan afford the loss, many of whom there are in the ooontry, 
and they deaerre our beat Uianks for their patriodam, for it oartainty shows the oapabiUtiee 
of different breeds, and thereby enables the obsening &c«er to profit by the eipericnoe <tf 
others. Never bnj any ani|n» .l8L that we eioeasiTely poor ; they will oonaome a great deal 
of food before they are got into health ezkoogh to fatteni for, dapcod upon it, nnleas jaor 
animals are well-booght, fatting oattto will oerer pa; enough to bnoa li» auaart eltar prqfil, 
whiah it onght to do, althon^ J tter with the m^ority of Ihimers it is tax otiiervise. 

"Saramer Qraxing. — I ehall say but little with respect to snmmer grating, aa the wordily <f 
the Society's adTertisement appears to apply more particiilarly to winter (bttening; met«ty 
remarking that the fanoea shoold always be kept thonra^ily good, a weak place Inu^ 
strengthoied bafbre it beoomea a gap — preTeatJon, in this ease, like nany olhara, being better 
than oare; that the ballooks should be well supplied with watw, and hare plen^ of shade; 
never allow them to be fHghtened by dogs, etc. ; b-eat them kindly, and they will soon ceaaa 
to fear yonr presenoe; do not let a day pass, if you oan help it, without seeing them. There 
is an old saying which ought to be impressed on every farmer's memory — it has been of great 
service to me in the coarse of my life; it is: 'The master's eye graseth the 01.' A frind 
of mine has lately adopted a plan, which under the same eircumstancea I shoold sbongty 
recommend; it is that of giving a mall quantity 1^ oil-oake to MiJrnals giadng, for the sake 
of imprDving an ordinary paature, and its effeota are astonishing. The pastures I allude to 
are small, and one or two bolloeks more than they are oalealated to eany an put into eaeh ; 
Ute lot are then allowed fonr poands of oake per day per head; this, at a cost of aboat two 
Shillings per head per week, which I believe the stoek wdl paid for, hM entirely altered the 
&0S of pastures from what they were three years ago, when the plan was firct adopted by 
Mm , and I believe without any loss to himself. 

" Winler Hedmg. — I now oome to the point of wintw feeding. Krtt, a« to the pUoes in 
which they are kept, I unhemtatingly ^ve my opinion in favor of stall-feeding, for all the 
oommon purposes of graxing, bat not for young beasts that are to be anmmered again, or for 
prise oxen ; the former should have small well-sheltered yards, with good sheds ; if Um ftaoes 
are so high that they cannot see over, it is muoh ths batter; and the latter, loose boxes, irith 
ploity of room for them to walk about, beoauM Uiey have to be ^t up for saefa a le^ 
period, that, if no exeroiae were taken, the health might suffer. It is the abuse of stall- 
feeding that has got It Into disrepute with some people, and the not treading down atnw 
enough irith others. This last I hold to be an advant^e^ instead of a ditadtantage ; (to, 
depend ap<m it, it is not the aiae of the dunglull, bat the qoali^ of the manore, that oaasn 
thebrmer'i ita«k-yard b> tie wdl AUed. If numagedwell, locntend tiiat there ia no plan so 
good as stall-feeding. The fattening-house may be of an; site or alkape, bat it la ueoesaaiy 
that there ahoald be andarground drains, with gratings, to oarry off the urine into the liqoid- 
mairare tank; shutters behind the liullooks, to regulate tlie heat, and a wide passage at thtir 
heads to feed thun and dean their mangera. The advantages I oooeeive to be, the qoaati^ 
of Utter reqoired Iwng smaller, therefore the mack being made better, the temperaturv bting 
more eadly regulated, and every bullock bung allowed to eat his share in peaee. The disad- 
vantage of the animal not being able to rnb himself aa well, I oondder folly dcoe away wiUi 
by the rou^ brush which I reoommendodng; and elthou^ theorists may bJMy iIm health 
of the animal likely to soSiBi^ I have never fixukd It so in pT««tioe. 
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"Noir -with raqMot (o tbdz food, lo mnoh do«a Uiu nuy, I alikU limplj ^Te the pUa I 
iMgnunend, iMving my ia«dm to foUow it if the; liks, ud improre npoD it wheoeier 

" I tUiilc in mmoj in«Une«i atill-f»«diiig i« not oomoumoad tvij aiioiigli in the ntotBn. 
Ai Mon »» the wMther beoomei damp, ud th> dayi iliorteii mnoh, say some time in October, 
Ike gma in m; neighborhood loeaa i(a fseding properliM, wid then the Mouer jeiiT buUooki 
an pat up the batter. For thi« purpose, I reoommmd baring tome of tlte large forward 
deacriptiODaof tnmipBproTided; perlu^ the 'rod tankard,' although mttwy.AudtooD becom- 
ing of litUa tatne, are at this Taiy eariy laason Uie beat ot any, from their early matori^; 
Ikesa are eown in April, at the rate of an aore to ereij eight bnllooka, irhioh will lost them 
ttrrn or four weeks, aoooiding to the crop, and laare ali^t fold to bt^n the iheep apon; at 
tke and of wldoh time the forward Sw«det ar« ready to begin. Daring this period I g,t» 
Uiem little or do oil-sake, if they are only in moderate eondilioni bat they liaTO half a itone 
vt bna a day, mixed willi an equal qaanti^ of liay or ebaw ohaS. Some persona may 
ftnejr this food ia of too loosening a nature, but I can anoie tliem, from several years' 
axperience, that althoogh bran is looseiUDg itseU^ yet it has the effect of prerentiag the 
WBt«ry white tarnip fron pnrglng too mook. Atthongh ths bolloclu do not gain mooh ia 
weight during this tins, yet I am satisfied they go oa faatar afterwards ; the reason of whioli 
is, I inspect, that their bodies are more prepared lor the artificial staU the; have to lira in 
fiir the next fow montha. Early in Norember ths food most be okanged to Swedes, sake, 
«te. — the quantities of each most fary aooording t« oiMnnstancee; the following I consider 
a good allowanoe where Swedes are not scarce ; if th^ are, more oil-oake most be given 
instead of a part of tkem, or if Tsry plentifal, tliey may be allowed eran men: the mom- 
ing's but, one bnshal of Swedes, wall cleaned ftom dirt and cut small, given a few at a time ; 
then, the refase pieces being well cleaned out, a dry bait oon^ting of two pounds of oil-«akp, 
three pounds of bran, and a little hay chaff. While they are feeding, the mafiore and wet 
litter most be irell oleared away, and any which may be on tka bullocks taken off, tke floor 
twapt clean, and plenty of fresh litter pat in ; then have every bullock well brushed with 
wkat is called a dandy-brash, b«&g a brush made of whalebone, for taking tke rough dirt off 
of horses. (Let no alovenly &rmer &ncy this lo be a wliini of mine; depend upon it, the 
bvllocks are kept in much b«tl«r health and greater oomfort for it.) They must now be left 
qnlet; tfaey will swm lie down and rest, and chew the cud till after dinner, when anoUier 
bosbel of Swedes m given ae before, in small qnantitiM, followed by a ^milor dry but of 
«^a, bran, and hkf ekaS, bat iritk the addition of tkree poonds of bean meal ; this is left 
with them at night. Be careful that the ahattan are opened or dosed according to the 
vaatker, so u lo maintain an even, warm temparatare, but not bot anongh to make them 
perspire, if it can ba ftvoidad. Be also oarelU that the mangers are well cleaned out between 
nery bait. I iiave mine cleaned at the oommenoemeat of the season, and as often afterwards 
H I think neeaasary, with soalding-water and the aerabbing-bmsh. 

"After a month or so the cake may be increased, and, if it is tkought mora convenient, 
tfaa Swedes may be Shaiigad for mangel-wnnal. Many persons otgeot to using mangel 
■Dtil tha spring; Ikey certainly are more valnabte than Swedes in tke spring, and tkerefore 
•konld always b« nssd last Never change from mangd-wunal to Swedes, s/ter yon have 
anoe*I)^an tkam, or tha bnUooks will not go oa so last; bat i^ tztna having a bad orop of 
Swedes, or troia any other aanse, yon want to begin nungel Mjly, you have only to lay 
(hem exposed to the air for a weak or two to wither, and thay may be used sa early in the 

"It will ba observed that clsanlinaas, warmth, and quiet are tha great pdnia I insist apon, 
of coarse coupled with good feedJng ; bat vaiy many tons of oS-caka are annuallj wasted, 
beoanse tke comfort of tke ^'^■■"«^» is not more attended to. 

"Before I conclnda, I wiah to give theaa reoonuaandatiuis reqwcting selling the bollocks 
lAen fat ; Do net detarmine upon parting with tham azaeUy at a given lima ; but If a batcher 
woDlt to buy a part of them a faw weaks before you think tfaey are ready, calculate how 
Ikey are paying for wkat thay have eaten ; and, if you feel salisflad on that head, da not ran 
the koMid of getting a bad sate by refusing a good offac, or peTchanoe tha opportonlly may 
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not ntnm. 8gU them to bntchere at home, if jou. ou. Alvtyi ealimkt* the wu^t ud 
Talne of jonr bnDocibi the dkj IwfiMV kbj one ii •raniug to buy tbem; «nd, kftcr letting th« 
batober handle tad exuajoe tbem well, let them oat into & jard Aw fajm to tee ; th^y irill 
•IwajB Khow better them when tied ap." 

Imptoyiag Stock. 
Thibi is <me cnronmstUMe reUHTO to the introdnotioa of nnr bneda whieh rnvBtnotbe 
pueed over in silenoe, beeaiue no rumer ««u negleot it irithont • oertKlu loM. Snry kind 
of pasture is Htted Co raise animals to a partioiilsr uie ; when beasts of a Ui^^ siie ue 
brought in than the qnslltj of die fbod ia eal(nil»tod to inppmt, Iheae animals, wbetber oom, 
horws, sheep, or anj other kind, will degenerate apace, and iMrsr prore usoftil until they 
oome dawn to tiiat standard or Die adapted to their sitaatioD and aniMd to their fbod. On 
the other hand, when a amaller bread tiian ordinary Is brought in, thejr oaatinne to increase 
in bnlk nntii they eome up to the piteh wbioh ia suited to their Donrislunent Bat there ia 
this remarkable difference between the two progreesiona In reapaet to pnflt— that In the relro- 
grade prooees, where animaU are brought fMm rich pastnree aail a oomfortable EitoatioD to 
the reierse, they are In every instanoe worse than the indigeBons bmed ; whereas, tha ani- 
mils which are brought fram woim to bett«r, eontinne to improre until Ih^ aniie at that 
perfectton whlob the change in their ritnatiDn is ealenloted to produoe. Th«M wnises may 
not immediately liBTe tlirir foil effect, but in a ftnr years they oertainly and eridently wilL 
He makes, for this reason, a muah safer experiment who brings cattle from worse to better, 
than he iiho brings them from better to worse. — AgrievUmal Btport, Ftrti Soeiitg, Englaid. 

JndffitUF *iiiin*l« 

A ooKxisroiTDiHT of Um "Mark Lane Eiprtas" (England) makes the foUoiring reounki on 
the method of Jndgli^ and estimating the Tslne of animals. He Bays — OTie (HSenlties wUch 
are often experienced by the most competent jndges in dedding between two really first-rate 
animals of a firstrrate sort, are greater Utan the m^ority of people wba have nerer aotad ta 
the capacity of judge haTS any idea of. 

I will take an instance of two first-rate ShoTth<nn bulls, nrftiisr of tbem hSTing a fb^^ 
point. Judge A. says — "What s snperb back No. 1 has!" B. says — "But look at the deptk 
of earcass in No. 2." "But the length of thsquarterin No. 1J" eonlinnei A. ; and in rMota 
B. draws attention to tha sQky t«iture of the skin of No. 2. The qoestioB ia here pat to 
Judge C, who thtiaid decide the ease ; but he has to l)alBnoe In hit mind whether a snparlor 
back is more to be oonstdBred than an extraordinary depth of sarsaas ; and, a^aui, ia a first- 
rate quality of hide equiTalent to an unusual length of quartvr T And thns points, without 
haling some definite Talue attached to than, might be eompared one against aaothor ai 
B^itum, without erer coming to a satisfactory eonolusloii. 

Now, what I wish to see Is, a definite value affixed to ereiy point in the perfect biiIibbI, 
and when sach cases of nicety as I allode to do ooonr, let the jadgss take point by pcdnt, 
and compare Talne in numbers, and then the animal eommandlng the Ugheat amount would 
be the one seleoted. If the perfect animal wer« SO, the component parte might be m 
as follows : 

Ban. 

General appearance. „ „ „.„. 8 

Back (length and width) 8 

Width of Upi and loin» ..!.."!!!„" _.„!„.„„„.„„,.,„.' i 

Bepth (rotoadlty of carcass). ...._ „ „.m..— ■ i 

Qnaitecs. ^ m— •-■ i 

Head. -..™ „...„.„„_..„„..„.. 4 

Hide (or wool).. '. ....„..,..„„.» 4 
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Blantetiiig Cgwi. 
A amxtnomiwvt of the Bonl InteUigcDoer, who hu been travdliiig Uirongli Hollvid, 
njK (iMt " gnai oare is there taken of their oows, both in winter ud in Bommer. In a 
km«rj, wet day, 7011 will aee Hie eows in the Beld covered with blankets ; ajt, area more 
eonunonl; than a hone ia blanketed here in the winter. Thia care ia well repaid bj a greater 
flow of milk and a lew oonsnmption of forage." 

Hereditary Siaeaaei of Cattle. 

Mm. FiNLAT DiTK, in a reoent priie eeBay on this enl^ect, in the Jeumal 0/ the Eot/al Agri- 
VultMral Sodtty of England, msntions aa the moat important hereditary diaeasea of oattle.— 
diarrhoea, rheumatism, wronila, oonsamptiDn, djaentery, malignant tnmore, and the affec- 
tions depending on the plethoria state of the bod;. The charecters wJuch cattle should poa- 
Beaa in order to perpetuate In Ihfrir offspring a health; and vigorong eonetitiition, he gires — 
among others the following : — 

"Tlie head email; mnuleSneand tapering; nostrils large and open; the eyes Ml and 
InatroDs; ears small, and not too thick; tlu head well aeton the neek; the distance between 
llie ears and the angle of the jaw sliort, bat the width behind Uie ean ooiudderaUe, (no dury 
oowshonld hare a abort, thick neck;) the ehest wide and deep; the prth, taken immediately 
l>aliind the shoulder, should closely correspond with the length flrom behind Che ears to tike 
rise of tbe tail ; the earcass of a barrel shape, for a thin, flat-ribbed animal eats largely, 
thriTee badly, and is miully liable to diarrhcea ; there should be little spaoe iietween the 
prominence of the hip and the last rib ; the quarter large ; the meaeorement irom the promi- 
nence of the haonch backwards to the rise of the tail, and downwards to the hook, as great as 
poaeible ; the lower part of the haunoh think and broad ; the hide thick and pliant ; imall- 
ness of bone is a sore indleatian of early maturity and ^tUtnde for fottaning. These, among 
other cbaraclert and quCities enmneratad by Mr. Sod, indicate the poMeseioa of a Tigoroos 
and bealthy ooostitatiou and freedom from all inherent disease." 

Hnr Food fbr Sheep. 

A roBiiQH oorreBpondent of the Agricultural Gaietle fumishei the following information 
respecting the oee of the borse-cbestcut as a suitable food for sheep. He says : While 1 was 
at Qene'B, I obaerred erery one oollecting carefully the fi^t of the horee-chestnut, and on 
inqniiy T learnt that the batchers and holden of gntsing-stock bought it readily at a certun 
price per bushel. I inquired of my butcher, and he told me it was given to those sheep in 
particular that were fattening. The horse-chestnuts were well crushed — someUiing in the 
way, so t understood, that apples are preTioos to cider bdng made. They are crushed or 
ent up in a machine kept solely in Switierland for that purpose ; then about two pounds' 
wel^t ia given to each sheep, morning and evening. It must be portioned out to sheep, as 
too much would disagree with tbem, being of a very beating DBtare. Tbe butcher told me 
that it gave an eicellent, rich flavor to the meat. The Qeneva mutton is noted for being as 
lughly flavored aa any in England or Wales. 

Com and Cob keaL 

Tbi grinding of eon and oobs together, which we have heard ridiouled very much by 
some formerly, has now beeome an everyday oeourrenee, fkrmere being convinced tiiat the 
Mb oonlaina too muoh nutriment to be thrown away. 

Oar experience heretofor« in regard to its uee is this : For those animals that ehew tbe 
end it is a most aioellent provtoider ; bot for tboee that do not, it is not so valuable. Thus, 
fiw oxen; cows, and sheep, it is a oa[nlal feed. These animals, ttler what they swallow in 
tbe warm vat, called the first stomach or paonah, have the focul^ of throwing it up again in 
r^m.ll portions called cild, and chewing it over In ■ leisurely manner until it is ground very 
fine ; and then after being thus thoroughly mingled with the saliva, swallowing it s^ain Into 
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Kaother stomach, irbere all its nntritire matter is extracted bj the proper orguiB oraktod fbr 
tbat purpose. The hone uid the hog, hnring no ench ar^mni to re-ehew, do not deriTe m> mveli 
benefit from tbe graand oob h the Mtim^s abors nunad. Hens derive more benett fren 
corn -and oob meal Uum thejr do (Irom «am meal alone. In foirlB of this olaaa diere i> an 
apparatoe uialagDiu to '"■"■■^t that chew the and. Firat, the; take dry food into their 
crop*{ here it becomM soaked as if it were in a mm Tat; from this it paaaea into the gtt- 
lard, wliich, famished with graTel-s.tones, acts the part of grinding fins, by ^i of the atrmig 
muscles of that organ, what«Ter passes into it. Here the partjolea of the cob meal, thoronghlj 
pnlverited, and mingled with the gaetric jnices, become dissolred, and ftirm natritioD for 
the bod;. 

We do not mean to saj that com and oob meal is not good prorander far horses and hogs, 
bnt that thej do not derive so much beneflt fhun ponnd for pound, or bsahel for bushel, as 
oxen, eowB, eto. do. — Mamt Farmtr. 

Period of Humsn Lila, 
M. Flodbhs, tha distingiuBhod French phynalopst, has resent]; pnUished a book, in 
which he announces that the normal period of the life of man la out kundrtd yean. Tba 
gronnda on which he aomet to thia new philosophic oonclnsion ma; be briefl; stated : It ia, 
we belieTO, a fact in natural hiator; that the length of each ammal's life is in exact propor* 
tion to the period he la in growing. Bnffon waa aware of this tnth, and lila obserta- 
tiona led him to conclude tiiat the life In different speoies of animala is mx or ssTon times as 
long as the period of growth. M. Floarens, from hia own olMerrationa and thoge of liia pr«- 
deeewors, ia of opinion that it ma; be more safel; takMi at flie times. When Bnffon wrols^ 
the precise period at which animala leaie off growing, or, to speak more corractlj, the precise 
dronmstance which indicates that the groirth hu eeaaed, was not known. M. FlonrenB ha* 
aaoartuned that period, and thereon lies bis present theory. "It eoudata," sb;b ha, "in 
the union of the bones to their epiphjMS. Aa long a* the bones are not Qnit«d to thdr 
epipbysea, the animal grows; as eoon as the bones are united to the epipb;aes, the anioul 
ceases to grow." Now, in man the nnion of the bones and the spiphysea takes place, accord- 
tog to M. Flourens, at the age of twenty ; and, ooDseqnently, be proclaims that the natural 
duratJoD of life is fire times twenty yean. " It ia now fifteen yean ago," he says, " ainee I 
commenced reseorcheB into the phyaialogical law of the dorstion of life, both in man and in 
some of our domestic animals, and I bsTs arriTed at the resnlt that the normal duration of 
man's life Is one century. Yea, a century'ii life is what FroTideoce meant to giTo us." Ap- 
plied to domesUc animals, M. Flourens's theor; has, he tells us, been prored correct. " The 
onion of the bones with the epipbysea," b« Bays, " takes plsoe in the oamel at eight years of 
age, and he liTee forty years ; in the horse at fire ;eM-s, and he Ures twenty-fiie ;ears ; in 
the 01 at four years, and he liTes from fifteen to twen^ years ; In the dog nt two years, and 
he liTea tiam ten to tweWe years ; and in the lion at four years, and he lives twenty." Aa a 
necessary conBequence of the prolongation of life to wMoh M. FlourenB assures man he is 
entitled, he modifies veiy coosidersbly bis different ages. "I prolong the duration of 
infancy," he saya, ■< np to ta> years, becanae it is from nine to tea that the second dentition 
is terminated. I prolong adoleaoetKe np to twenty years, because it is at that age that the 
development of the bonee ceases, and conseqaently the increase of the body in length. I 
prolong youth np to the age of for^, because it is only at that age th*t tha increase of the 
body in bulk terminates. After fort; the body does not grow, properly apeaking ; the ang- 
mentation of its volume, wfaioh then takes plaoe, is not a veritable organic development, but 
a simple accumulaUon of fat. After the growth, or more exactly speaking, the developtDtnt 
in length and bulk hag terminated, man enters inl« what I call the period of inrigoralica — 
that is, when all our parts become more complete and flmier, our AmotionB nore asaured, 
and the whole organism tnora perAct. TUs period lasla to sSxty-five or seven^ years ; and 
then begins old age, which laata for thirty years." But thou^ H. Flonreni thua leogtbsaa 
man's days, he wama him, more than onest that the prolongation of them can only be nhtalard 
on one rigorous condition — '* that of good conduet, of eziftaMe alwi^ oooupled — of lalMtr, of 
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ftndj, of modervtioii, at Mbri«^ in all tlungB." To thoae who miiy b« dispoMd to uk wli; 
it i> tlikt of men dwtined to livs % hundred jaan, m> few do ao, M. FlaareiiB uiBwera tri' 
nmphantlj — " With our mumen, our pwaions, oar tanueaEs, nun doei not di«, he kills him- 
■df 1" And he ipMk* tti grMt length of Coinkro, of Letaiu, knd mentioiit Pur uid other* 
to show that b; prndsnoe, and abore all, nbriti]/, lift oan eanlj be extended to a Mntory 



On Hoim-AmIl for Food. 

H. St. HtLAnw, ttie Preddoit of Qie Socie^ for Aoolimatlon of Foreign Animala in 
Vmuse, has ncentlj pnUiahed a oommoniaation demuutiating the adTantagea of hor8»- 
flath for food. After ipeakiiig of th« predUeoUou of the anoient OermanB for horM-fleah, he 
has inquired into the aTenion now so generaL Both the SaandinaTians and Qermans kapt 
in a saored pa«tare a race of white horse* for saorifioea to Odin, and after the (aoriBoe.they 
boiled them for a feaat Thia in no donbt the ori^n of the hippaphagj, which oontinned 
among these people nntil driTen oat as a part of p^aniaffl bj the spread of Christiaiil^. 
Tet in spite of the efforts of Pope Qregorj IIL and hia soooeasors, the ase of horee-flesh 
eontiiiaed for a long lime in Scandinana. The nue of while hones is still found pure in 
the stables of Frederioksbe^, belonging to Uis king of Denmark. 

The nomadio tribes of A^a still retain thur relish for horM-flesh, althoagh the; hare an 
abondanoe of oattle and iheep. Among the people of Europe, who hare anew taken ap the 
use of horse-fleih. the Danes were the first. Dnring the siege at Copenhagen, in 1807, it 
was aathoriied bf,tbe goremment, and sinoe then it has oontinned to be eaten. In the 
oapital of Dmmark, then is a bnteher'a stall for selling hone-flesh alone, lioenaed by the 
goremmeot. At times it has been introdnoed into Paris. Daring the scarcity at the time 
of the Rerolntion, the greater part of the meat eaten for nz months was from slaughtered 
hones, and no inoonTenienoe resnlted fMm it Along the Ehine, in Catalonia, and in the 
Maritime Alps, the celebrated Lairey man; timea had reoonrse to this article of food for his 
wounded soldiers. He depended on it mainly at the siege of Alexandria, and owed to it, in 
a great degree, the euro of the mck. From tiieee facta, and a multitude of others he 
enamerates, M. J. Qeolfroy St Hilaire oonelndea that horses may be used as wholesome, 
eoonomioal, and nntritiona food. 



This BnooeMfU FeaturM of BM-Cnltim. 

TSE eesentisl features of sacoessfol bee-coltore are the following: — I. bees shoaldbe 
placed in s good hiTS—one which will b«ar exposure to the weather ; 2. the keeper shonld 
be able at any time to inspect their condition ; 8. they should be allowed to swann ; i. thej 
should be protected fh>m the enoroaobments of the bee-moth ; 6. the hire should be suffi- 
ciently ventilated, eBpeoially in winter; B. no bees should ever be deHtroyed; 7. the keeper 
should be able to aTul himself of all the labor which they oan perform ; 8. he ahould ascer- 
tain and note their weight of stock in autumn and spring; S. bees which occupy a goodUve 
(and they should be put into no other) should rarely be dislodged. These are by no meana 
all the important features of a good system of be»-caltare. Bat these I regard as indis- 
pensable ; others are comporatiTely of minor Importance or inddental. Without each of 
these, any system which may be adopted must present glaring defects, and most prove nn- 
profltnble in proportion as snch defeola are found to exist — Ds. BiimT Eddt, (Jaantal of 
tSt United StaUt AffriciUluriil Sodel).) 

The Few Bilk-Worm, Bombjx Oyofiiia. 

DrBma the past year, ooosldonble attentJou baa been giten In Europe in a new variety 
of silk-worm recently introdoced from the East Indies, and known as the Bombyx cynthia. 
TarioDs attempts had been made to introduce this worm into Piedmont, Italy, from CtUcotta ; 
bat in ever; case the eggs failed to arrive in a living slate. It was then thought that the 
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ohaucM of Bnocess In pnpftgation were beet >t Malt*, where th« plant known u hlma 
CShristi ja abundant, and where it would be ■ gr«at aoqaisilion to the poor bat iudiistiloiu 
popalation of that Island, in whioh eipenBive attompta to introdaoe the mnlben7 hat* 
whoU; failed on aoconnt of the porerty of the loiL In oanTing ont the now plan proposed. 
Sir William Reed, the goTmnor of Malta, lent hit aid, and, after a aeriea of trials and 
f^oree coatjaued for more than two jeus, a anooessfnl resnlt wa« attuned. From Malta, 
eggs bare siace been sent to Piedmont and Southern Italy, Egypt, and most parts <tt the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. 0. W. Kendall, in writiDg to the New OAenaPieofme, from Paris, gins the following 
additional information raepeoting this new silk-wonn. He sajs : It appcan this new apeeiee 
of siik-wona (wliich is a nadTe of Cliiiia) can live in Eorope, and ean thrive not onlj on the 
leaTes of the Palma Ctirieti, bat on lettnoe and weeping willow, and eren wild endire, and 
reprodncea itself seToral times in the oomse of the year. Tha name giron to this new 
Species of the sillc-wonu is the Bombyx oynthia. ETerybody is faimliar enough with the nlk- 
worm fthanka to the mons-mallicanliB feTsr t) to know Uiat the silk in whioh the worm en- 
tombs himself is oomposed of an nnioterrapted thread, whioh, in torn, oenaista of twin tnbei 
laid parallel by the worm in the act of spinning, and glned together by a kind of Tainisb 
which cDTers their whole snrtieo. {This appear- 
aooo of a ulk-thread, as seen under a miorosiiope, 
is well exhibited in the annexed engraTing.) The 
nnmerona windings of the cooooD-threads are ^so 
oooneoted with a gam whioh is eanly dissoWed, 
allowing the silk to be readily wound upon reela, 
provided the worm is not allowed to pass through 
its ebrysalis state, (which ia preiented by ex- 
posing the chrysalis to a high degree of tempera- 
ture.) The ohiysalis pieroas the ooeoon, the silk 
oannot be wound, and it is tised as floss, and is 
oarded (as cotton, whioh, from the shortness of 
Its Sbres, oannot be spon until it has been oai4ed) 
before it is employed. 

The cocoon of the Bombyx oynthia is not en- 
tirely olosed, aod the chrysalis, after becoming a butterfly, may escape fH>m its prison with- 
out iigaring the Tslne of the silk; eongeqnently, if the eoeoon of the Bombyx cynthia eaD 
be wonnd, tha eilk-grower will not be forced to saciifioe the grub to BaTe the cocoon. This 
reserred epertore ia defendod againat dangerons cnriositj in a very rangalat miwDer. On 
the side of the grub, and through which it must come out, the ooeoon Is terminated in a sort 
of point, which is formed by the ooavergence of a crown of a&S, ooatinnous threads nuining 
in such a manner as to prolong the side of the cocoon, which renders this passage impaiw 
able from the oatude ; while it is easily trarersed by the imprisoned grub, which, as soon 
as he is transformed, is eng^ed in a sort of a hopper, (like a mill-hoppei,) the udes of 
which are stretched wider as it mores farther on, at the same time that the "hopp«" 
exerts, b; its elasticity, a preasore faTorable to deTolopmenl of the butterfly's newly -acquired 
and largo wings. The stiff threada which constitule the point of the ooeoon are doubled, 
glued, and folded on each other, so a* to remun unbroken, in snob a way that the coooon 
remains in its Integrity after the hatching and the flight of the butterfly. It is not yet 
known whether the cocoon can be wound ; it is oertun that Aloan's process (boiling) ia in- 
effectual to disBoNe the gum which unites the thread; but experiments made with an 
alkali and water appear to suooeed. I think the cnltiTBtion of this worm may be punned 
with the greatest adianlage in all our sea-board Soothem States. 

Silk in CsliAtmia. 

A* a mseting of the California Academy of Natural Sciences, April 30, 1656, Dr. Behr 
•xhiUted a epeoimen of native silk, the product of the Oaturnia ManofAa, whioh he oo»- 
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■Umd woold be equal to any of the ooltiTkted BpeeiM of Um tHkrHorm, Hhnnld proper at 
tcBtion be deroted to it. He had found the oaterpUlar piiiudpallj on Uw oemot^oa ; heiuw 
he bad applied to it tUi apeoifla oaiae. The Ghinne prodiue their (dlfc from the Qatunm 
aUat, to whioh ipeolea this ia donbtieHl; siipeiior. Dr. Behr preeanted drairlnei of the 
ironn in three different itagea of it« Kroirth. 



On th« Onagt lueeti. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston Sooiety of Natnral Hietor;, the following paper on the 
inMMit BO de^raatiTO of late years to the orange-treeB of Florida, aompUed tiom the notes of 
the lat« Dr. Bomett, waa read by Dr. A. A. Goold: — 

Dr. Oonld obaerred, (hat dnring the irinter of 1863-4, the last whioh Dr. Burnett spent in 
Florida, he undertook, among other reeearohei, to inveetigale the Btmoture and natural his- 
tory of the orange inseot. This is a minnte inMct of the Coomu tribe, whiDh, within a tew 
years, has bo invaded the orange-groves as almost totally to destroy them. The assay 
oommenoed by him was left In a very Imperfect state; and it is oonjeotared that he had 
prepared other materials, so as to iUaBtrale his paper with delineatjone in detam, but whieb 
are either in other hands or baTe been lost. 

For the ezeontion of his purpose, Dr, Burnett vldted a place called Mandarin, fbrmerty 
of considerable wealth, where, it ie eud, twen^ veeeels might at onoe be sometimea seen 
loading, bat now in nuB*. In 1887-8, Mr. Bobertson oarried to that place from New York 
two email orange-bees, abonl two ftot in hdght, bearing fruit about the Biie of an egg, 
with the insect npon them. The first year it was not known what they were, but in three 
yean they had spread over the whole pi^t. The annual yield at this time was about 
1,500,090 orangea, worth about $10 a thonsancL The or«iig«-growen reported that the 
orange insect wonld spread during Jul; and Angnst to the priokly ash. Dr- Burnett did 
not observe this, bnt ooUced tlte same inseot on t^ lemon. 

The insect has eight segments, betides the triangnUr head-pieoe. The females are from 
Ath to (Vth of an Inoh in length. They asoally contain tram eight to fifteen eggs, the 
development of whioh oentinaes all winter. The males are ftom ^th to Ath of an inoh in 
length, and are winged. Tlie wings lie over each other horiiontally on the back when at 
rest. They are two only, but behind them are halterea, oonsistiug of a tingle joint, with a 
prooBsa onrred like a shepherd's erook. The wings oonmst, as usual, of fiattened sells. 
The legs have the middle pair shortest; tarsus, one-jointed; abdomen, rounded, (eight- 
jointed,) with a teat-like prooesa at the end, from which extends a long stile, composed of 
two semi-oanals. The month and oral apparatus ie rudimentary, though the antenna are 
ten-jointed and highly developed. The internal organs of nutrition are deficient or mdl- 
mentary in fius respect, oorrssponding with the oral parts. The eyes are four, two on each 
ride; the eye proper is oval, Bitaal«d laterally, and consisting of a solid body, Ti^ith of an 
inch in diameter, perfectly struetareleeB, imbedded In a dark-red pigment, and covered with 
a thin cornea. The aooessory eyee are anterior and lateral from the others, and of the same 
stmcturc The yoimg, when ezolnded, are not fnily formed, bnt renudn nnder the shield 
of the mother nnUl developed and abU to crawl away; but as she may move along during 
ovipodtion, the embryos may be fonnd behind or aronnd her. The fhct, that one side of a 
leaf is freqaently (bond covered with the scales of males almost exolurively, would seem to 
U,fot the idea that they are produced as a distinct brood; and anothw fiMt, also, that among 
a knndred sperimBni, old and young, exsmlned daring the winter, almost all were females, 
■ad only, by ehanes, was one male found to be near. 

On the PnitMitio& of the PLnm'Tree. 

A oomuiPoiTsiin! of the Cotmtry Qentlemsn, writing from Testem Uassachtuetts, gives 
the following details of bis snccessful experience in cultivating the phim. He saya : t 
atferibnte my sneoees m^nly to an hereditary str^n of Yankee pilndple, prodndng a atnng 
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pTopraiilT to HM • jMkknlfs. Hj trcw ftre tmetij cnfled od to niokcn <^ tlia a»lrn cr 
wild plmo, SMf or tt tb« ntfkoo of tlie grontid. Tho acdoni Uk* well la such stoaka, and 
grow strong, freqaentl; from fonr to Borsn fMt in ■ uason. In iliB ipring of Uie firat juti, 
I out back to two or two Mid tr-hklf hat, and oaoh ^ring following from ona-tbird to aarsn- 
(^ilha of tlis last tmt'b growth. Thia oaDaea them to grow atoekj, with low, bnah; head*, 
wnd to wt thioklj with frait-apvn. I haTO tr«u in diffarent TaiietiM of aoil: aoma in cnl- 
tiTmtnd, BOme in giaia land. All do waU. I manora with what is most oon*«tuant, withoDt 
regard to kind or qtuntil?. 

The gT«at enamf of the plnm-trse ia the blaok knot. Now oomea the grand qaestion — 
Blaek knot, what !• llT la it » diaeaie or the work of an inaeot! I will endsaTor to 
answer these quesUona aooording to mj obserradona. I conrnder it to be the work ol an 
inject, with whteb I hare no peraonal aoqnaintaiiM oio^t in the maggot stato. 

From frequODt obaarratioii, oombined with praotioa, I find that Jnn« ii the time to look 
for the ensmj. There are no blaok knots then of this Tear's growth, bnt simply Bwellingl 
npon the braaohea. Now nse jonr JMkkoifa, and 7011 are snre of yonr foe. Vhen theae 
Bwellinga flrM commence, so as easUy to be fonnd, tha insect is the exact color of the «xcT«>- 
cenco, and so small as nnullj to eaeape detection. NerorthelMS he is there. From Uia 
middle of Jane to the 1st of Jnlj the; are ea^l; found, genersll; two in a knot, TBiTing 
ftom one-twentieth to threo-eighths of an Inoli in Isngth — Ihe largest, in the mean time, an 
lesTing their oella. I have foond tiiem near bj, sheltered bj the ningh bark, ooTering 
themiolTes irith a thin ailk-Uko web. To aH who wlah to raiaa plums, I wonld aaj, here lies 
(he seeret. Cat green knots Instead of blaok odcs. B7 following this praedee, I ban 
anooeeded Id nlring Teiy fine trees — not a blaek knot Is erer sesn on tbem. A swelling ia 
oocauonaUf fbnnd, bat it is taken In time to aecore the maggot. Bj tlus means the iosools 
are reduced to that degree that mj trese neror soSer thereby. I have treee from foor to 
six jeara from the graft, from ught to t«n feet high, with large, spreading heads, bearing 
Ihe first season ftam one to more tbao two bushels per tree of most splendid fhdt. 

In r^ard to the eunmlio, the ftillowing ia mj eiperienee; Amoi^ all the romeiUes here- 
tofore pablished, only one ha* secured the design intended. I do not sa; that most or anj 
of them are ■' hombags," but that tht earenlio is a '■ fanm-bng" in spiU of them. I ban 
tested, and I think fUrl;, lime, ashes, ptastor, solphnr, cotton — all without avaiL I do not 
doabt tha idnoeri^ of those ^Ting the abore remedies, bnt think thej mnst have be« 
deceived; that the aorenlic was not there at aH, or in nvmbers so small as not Mriooal; to 
effect damage. It reqnirea bnt little ohserralion to oonrince anj one that inaects of all 
deseriptions migrate from place to place, oremmning ons violni^, and vacaling another ia 
close proximity, or even one or more trees of a garden, wlule others are not infoatad at 
alL I know not what any one has, 01 what else may be, diaooTered, bnt so Ita with me 
jarriBg is the only remedy that has had the dealred effect. - Sither Ihe cnrcnllD h«r« ia not 
BO sensitive or not so well behaved as in other plaoea, for he seems determined to yield to 
nothing bnt death. Thsrefore I wonld adriae those who wish to be sore of their plnma, to 
ooDunenoe as soon as tiiay are fairly set, Jarring on to sheets, and UlUng, onse a day (at 
noon) for two weeks. This has with ma seoored a bonnttfU erop. 

At a recent meeting of the Kaw Tork Farmers' Gob, Prof. Mapee statod that he praeticed 
this year jarring off the plnms in the early part of the season that were bitten, all of which 
were bnmed; and thus h« so far destroyed the onronllo tiiat he has had large qoantitiee of 
the finest plnms. 

Dr. nnderhill stated, that he planted, hie phun-trees In aooh a manner that they hang 
over wator, and was not tronblod wilk eoraiHe Ib the sll^test degree. " Upon 150 trcaa 
thos planted, I have Dever foond a sln^e enrenllo. The treea are sat In the bank of aa 
artiflelal pond, at an angle of 46°." 

Dr. Undertiill flirther stated, that his plan to get rid of the tronble of oatsridllara "U toool 
down every wild oberry-tres abont n^ place. Some preaerve these tzees for the worm U 
bread upon. It is an error. They are the great breeding plaeea of all eaterpilUre that an 
deatonotive to fhiit. Uy opinion is, that every wild oherry-trae shonld be exterminatad." 

Mr. Hetir; Croft, of tha Toronto Hortioaltnral Sooie^, t 
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ictted bjdrogVB, u aTolT«d froBi the krArotnlpUd* of Muawnliun, m » prvraitBtin kK^ut 
Um attaokB of the anroalia. So hr mi it hu baen triad, it appears to act u a ootapleta 
Tamsdf. It is applied as follows: A few oanae phials, with open months, nspendod frwE 
the limbs of the trve, an flUed with the liquid hjdnanlphide dilntad with water ; in a veij 
faw daTB, as the strangth of the solotioa TlimininhiM bj exhalaUoB, add ao addittooal qn««- 
ti^ of liquid. Hjdroanlphide of ammoniom, it is aoaioaly nscsasary to add, is esoeedlnglj 
«h«ftp. A solDtiOD of hjdroaulphniie a«dd, whkh is still ohc^wr, would nndonbtadly 
answar tha same poipoa*. — Editor. 

A oocrespoadent of the Horiianlturist states that the plan of mTsring the ground tMnaath 
the tree* with fresh hone-msnnre when the froit is begiuiing to form, has snocessfollj pi*- 
T«at«d the attacks of (be eoroalio. i ba*e been told of otben, ha saya, who have soooseded 
in saring thwr plums, bj Kinging bottles of pTToIigneons and, oreosote, chloride of lisM^ 
•to. in tha trees. From this we are led to infer that strong, pnngmt odors aro not agraa- 
aUa to tiie apparoatlj seraitiTe oUhetoriea of tha inseot The onlj diffisult; that appaan 
ber* is, that prepaiatiaDs of this oharsctei ar« leij Tolatilo in their natnre, and soon bsooma 
exfaansted, aad it is tronblesome and sipennTe to lenaw them oflon. This otjeeUon, how- 
arer, I think is obnated in tha following plan, whioh has proved amlnmtly (aooeaafnl the 
past saasod. It is this; A« soon as the fruit is ss large as peas, take a common p^nt- 
bmah or an; other bnuh, or a woollen rag, and some flsh-oil, and oorer all of tha prindpal 
branehea and trwsk of the tree with the oiL 

Tba Hortionltariat alao stataa, that Mr. John Bmsh, of BrooklTn, has eared the plnms oit 
a Domber of traee, the [weeent season, by Uadiag bunches of Uatj npon the limbs in sera- 
tsl plaMS. The fruit upon the trees thns treated ripened to perflation, while that near by, 
not thus proteeted, was entirely deilra7ed by the inseota. 

At a resent pomologieal meeting at Cincinnati, Hr. Kelly stated that serend frnit-growera 
In that Ticinjty had tried the fdlowing recipe for prerenting the destmction of plums by 
tha enrcnlio, with great sncoess. It li also an effectnal remedy for mildew on grapes : 

Pat half a poond of snlphar asd one pound of fr««b lime into a light barrel; then fill np 
with boiling water, and oorer elosel; for ten or twelre days, when it will be fit for nsa. This 
form* hydroenlphite of lima, and has an nnpleaaant odor wtddi is offettdTe to insects, bat 
tha liquid ia not iqjnrions to TegetatloiL It fs used by sprinkllBg tha trees or Tines with a 
garden-engine or syringe, repeating the application erery three or tbnr days, or oftener If 
ehowars ooonr to wash off the material. — Ohio CMtBoior. 

Ihteriptiim of Hit Ottmtlu. — We make the following aztraot tram, the report of Hr. Town- 
send QlOTer on the onroolio, which will be pnblished in the forthooniBg agricnltaial report 
of the Patent Office: 

"The plnm-weeril, or anrenlio, (A^aolaniii notipAar,) is one of the most deebnetit* 
insects that the hcrticoltBrlst has to fear, not to ploms alone, bnt to cherries, nectarine*, ud 
apples, which are iikdiBeriminately attacked ; and in the mare Southern States peaches also 
suffer mnch fr^nn the larrte of a weeril of this kind, of similar habits and shape, if not iden~ 
tically the same. The perfect caronlio is at>aat two-tenths of an inch in length, of a dark 
brown color, with a spot of yellowish white on the hind part of *Mh wing-ease. The head 
is ftimiehed with a long onrred noat or Mil, with wbicb it Is enabled to bore intc tiw nnrtp* 
Ihiit by mauia of Jaws plaoed at the cmd of this lull. The wtog-easee, whioh are ridged, 
nneTon, and hnmped, cover two bvnsparent wings, by which the pertbot weevil is enabled 
t« fly from tree (o tree; bnt when these wing-cases aro closed, the back if pears without any 
sntare or dividim, which has lad to the very ammeaua idea auMig tamvn that the inaeet 
cannot fly. When disturbed or shaken fhim the tree, it is so rimilar in appearance to » 
dried bud that it can soaroely be distinguished, especially when fetgniog death, which It 
always does whan alarmed. As soon as the plnmt an of the tiie of peas, the weevil oom- 
mmees the work of destradion by making a semioiicnlar cat throng the aUn with h*r 
long, onrred snout, in the apex of which curve aha deposits a sln^e egg. She then goes to 
another plum, which la treated In a rimilar manner, nnlil ehe haa aihansted her whole atb^ 
of eggs. The gmbs, iridch sre hatched by tiie heat of the son, immediately eat their w^ 
to the stona in an obUqne Creation, where thay rem^n gnawing the interior nntil the frnlt ii 
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WMkened and diseM»d, and hj tUi trettment Ul« fWim Uie trM. Tiie grab, irhieli i> » ■nwll, 
jellowiib, fooUeaa, vhite nuggot, than leaiT«B the fallen fruit, enten tha earUi, ohanges Into 
a papa, and in the firit brood comes to the Bui&ae agun, in about three wmIu, m a perfeot 
waaril, to propagate its spaoieB and deatroy moie frnit. It has not jet been deoided whethei 
the latest generation of the weeril runuos in the ground aU winter in the grub, or in the 
pupa state. Dr. B. Sanborn, of Andovar, Ha«aa«bQMtta, aMerts, however, that the grabs, 
after having anterad the earth, return to the aorfaoe in abont ^ weeki aa pevfect weetils, which 
must remain liidden in orerioas nntil spring. The most popular opinion is that they remain 
in the larra or pupa Btat«. The worm or grab is often foimd in the knola or eiereeeeneBi 
whioh disfigure and destroy plum-trees, and has been wrongfully aooused of being the oause 
of theae swellings; bat it is higlily probable that the weeril, finding in the yoong knots an 
acid somewhat vmilar to Uiat of the unripe fMit, merely deports its e^s therein as the 
nearest substitute for the real plum. 

" Some of the remedies recommended for prerentlng the ravagea of tfaeae insaeta an 
^>8urd, snob as tying cotton round the treea in nder to prerent them from ascending, Mbta 
it is known that they are fnnUshed with irisga, aad fly Aron tree to tree with the grealeM 
eiM. Among the reokediea at present in a«e, one ia to oorer the fruit with a coaling of 
wliitewash, mixed with a little glue, applied by means of a ayringe; another is le spread a 
sheet upon the groaod under the tree, and tten Jar the principal branohes suddenly with a 
mallet coTcred witb oloth, so aa not to bruise the bark, when the perftet ineeots wfU (all 
into the sheet and feign death, and may be gathered and destroyed. Hogs are sometimes 
tamed into plum-orobards, where, by eadng the fallen and diseased fruit, they materially 
lessen the eril. Coops of ehickena are plaoed under the trees, and Uia branohea often shaken; 
the insectfl fall, and are eagerly seised and devoured. An fUlen fndt should be gadiered op 
seTaral times in the course of the season and burned, or giren to hoga, or dettroyed in aome 
other way. By so doing, thoosanda of the grabs wliieh Imtb not yet left the plnma are 
destroyed ; but, as yet, no thorougbly practical remedy baa been made poblio, and the ahon 
are merely mentioned aa being usefol in amall gardena oonlAlDiDg only a fi»w breea." 

Oui^ihor Ti.FM>Bagi. 

A coBKKBFOHsaRTof the " Bortjeoltarist" say*: 

"Fonr years ago, last spring, my aeed-peas were more than lialf destroyed by bags, the 
latest and bett Tariettes b^g mott injured. The summer flowing, I had boxes made, 
one for eaob Tariety, with a ooTer ; and when the peas were gathered, I put into enoh box 
with two quarts of peas, from uz to ugbt bits of gnm-campbor the die of a large pea, and 
mixed them together, and closed He box. The next spring there was not a pea fnjored. I 
hare punmed the same eonne every year since, and have not had one pea affected by 
bugs." 

Tlie WhMt-WMTiL 

At a reoent meeting of the K. Y. State AgrieDttaral Soeie^, the following remarks rdative 
to the wheat-weevil, wen made by Dr. Fitch, of N. T. : — 

It appear* that flds insect has Uiog been known in England, bnt is not found fn France. It 
appears strange that they should luve found their vray across the Atlaatla, and not across the 
Channel. The? were fennd in Vermont in 1820. It haa nnoe extended, irith the strides of a 
giant, over the oonntry. lASt yt«r it reached Tniiimn^, and did great damage to the wheat 
crop. It is ostiBiated that the iiOnry done the wheat erop hi Mew Tork State the past year, 
at t2.IS per bushel, eioeeds fifteen million dollara. 

Ho donbt whcD we know the habits, etc. of the wheat-weevil, we ihsll be able to deatroy it. 
The insect depodts ila egga the last of Hay. Jnit before harvest soma of the inaeets lean 
the eaia of wheat and deacend into the gronnd. The othen rem^ in the grain and may be 
easily desboyed. If we oould discover some means of deatroying those whioh are in Ab 
ground, we mi^t hope eoon to stay the ravages of this insect In Great Britain the wheat- 
weevil fa kept in oheokbyapatasitic loseet. This parasite ia not found in thia ooiuib7. We 
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h&Te imported the itmtII, but not its dettrojer. Can we not Mug tlii* puvsite wrou the 
AOAntic T This oertainl; apposra to be the mogt feulble pl&n of destrojing the wmtU. The 
iMturer then expreaaed his inteotiaDof andeftTormg lo abUin thii parasitic inaeot. We Irost 
he ma; nuoMd. 

How to clean Animali and Flanta of Vsnnin. 

U. BiiFjjii, the emiueDt Freooh obeniiKt, giTee aa aocoant of a plan for destrojing Tennin 

on Miimabi, and also oa trees and ptante. The pTooeae he reooramendB is to make a solotion 
of aloes, (one gramma of that gum to a litre of vater,} and bj means of a long brush to 
wash oTer the trunks and branches of treee with this solatioa, which will speeiUl;, he says, 
destroy all the Tmnin on them, and effeotually proTent otheis Tnaa approaehlng. In order 
to olean sheep or animals with long hur, thay most either be bathed with this solution, or 
be well washed with it. The writer mentions seTeral trials whiob he made of the solution 
with the moat complete saoaess, and Ter; atrongl; reoommends it to general use. 

Mr. E. S. Mjgott, in the " Qermantown Telegraph," recommeads an infodon of qoaasift, 
applied oold, as a means of freung plants and troea of Uoa and other inseots. 



ThB Apple-Borer, 

Thb impreutOD haa been prefalent, eepeoiallj at the West, that tittle need be feared flrom 
tha apple-tH>rer. And for this reason among othera, this apparently inaignifloant inseot haa 
beso stealing a mamh on ns whieh has resulted in great danuge. We learn from different 
qnkrtera that its raTBgea have been terrible. It these things are so, onr readers will permit 
ns to make a few ranarka on the natoral history of the borer, and on some other nutten 
wliioh may throw light on the best mode of rewsting its attacks : — 

What ii |A« bor^l — The borer is the larra or grub which is hatched from the egg of a 
beetle, belonging to the family of Bupreatidte or BupreaUans. The beetle itself is abont 
half an iuoh long, with brown and white stripes, and flies at night. 

fFAoi doa it lag it* tggtt — In the latter part of May, and first part of Jnly, it pierces the 
bark of the tree with its spear, and depoails its eggs ander the bark. This it does near the 
root of the tree, in perhaps the greater number of cases, especisUj in small trees. Indeed, 
some writers, whoae observations seem to httTe been confined to one or two classes of opera- 
tions performed bythe beetle, stale that It deposits its eggs only at the root of the tree. This 
Is a mistake. We hare dug them within the last few weeks from all parts of tha trunk, from 
the gronnd la the braoohas ; they seem to haTs a special liking for those parts of the tree 
which are deokjed. On the scutfa-west side of the tree, where the son haa soorohed the bait 
or tha wood beneath, »i»Q where the bark haa been bmisad by oattle or In any other way, 
also where the bee ia naturally weak and shows signs of early withering and death — whererer 
any or all of these inducements are oftred, the beetie seems quite ready to aooept the inrita- 
tion and make its inTestment. Let no one Inu^pne, therefore, Itiat his trees are Rree from the 
borer, beoaoae h« finds none abont the noUt let him examine all parte of the trunk carefully, 
and especially the weak, wounded, or decayed parts. He may find them in any of these per- 
tious of the bee. 

Apptaranet of t)u fmb, and way 0/ detng ilt work. — The egg aeems to be hatched by the 
natoral warmth of the season. The appearance of the grub is the following : It is whidsh !n 
color, with large head and body, whose diameter is about half tiiat of the head, and whose 
length is abont four times that of the head ; Its general shape resMnbles that of a tadpole. 
We haie seen them of different sixes, flrom half an inch to more than an inch long. Thmr 
TDTages are committed in getting their food, which is the Inner bark of tiie tree and the ten- 
der wood. Bometimy thej^fbad on the solid wood, espedally in small trees. They are for- 
nishad with a strong pair of Jaws, with which they eat their way along, leaying behind them 
a tluQ tmck of powder, like sawdust ; they may be easily followed by theae signs when they 
confine their operations to the snrfaoe-wood. They may remain in the tree sereral years be- 
fore they emei^ in the form of the beetle ; for it is in the tree that they get their entire 
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growth. In small tre«i the; often peoetnte to the vary htvt of the tmnk, ind Mem to bor- 
row there for the winter. 

Bvte hoM ihtg /omd theiriBajf tv our orckardif — They seem to follow Bie prognea of improTO- 
ment, knd to keep pace with the planting of treoi and ahrubberj of all kinda. Thej appeu 
to go trota the older portioni of the oonutij to the more newlj-improTad regions, ■"■'""g a 
few milee' progreBs oTery jear; we are inclined t« think that they ean tfreaA qnile mpidl; 
bj the transportation of joong trees {mm distant noTBeries. It behnoTea na to look well to 
tJie trees we bny ; we do not know oertunly that nnrsai7m<m oan detect the pieaeooe of the 
fmb in all eaaea, bat we tUnk It oan be a*e<rtained whether the toee has been 4ttaif. 

ffoie tkall let milt Ikt berert—la all ways; no one thing wiU do tba whole work; nndtf 
the head of prmntion, we would inggeet seter^l things : 

1. Buy none bnt sonnd trees; sonnd, we mean, in «rary Muse; trees of yigorotu growth, 
of fine roots, of unbroken bark, and that nerer hare bean itung bj the beetle. 

2. AftOT setting the trees oat carefliUj, protect tiiem ttota the aUaoks of the beetle by 
washing them with the following prepaislion : To two quarts of soft-soap add half a pound 
of snlphQi, and dilnte the mass till it is as thin as paint, by pouring in stituig tobacco-water. 
The tobseco-water may be prepared by breaking op fine two onnoes of strong tobacco, and 
panring tin two or three quarts of soft wana water, and letting it stand two or tfarM dajs 
before the wash is made; apply the wash with an old Ifroom freely to tbe trunk and lower 
branches, after the rough bark has been scraped off. Bnk£.fi|te i^plioation sbout the middle 
of May, and another about the Sret of June. It is said tllebeetie will not touch a tree that 
has thw beau treated. 

8. Before the weather beoomeeTsryhot, we think the trees shaold be well whitewashed with 
lime, or protected bom the aim by a board or by wn^ping a wisp of straw or hay roiiDd the 
portions most uposed to the heat. White does not absorb heat u darker colors do. K the 
trees are whitewashed, or one of the other oorers for the young trees are nsed, Teiy few, ve 
think, will be ii^uied ; always suppoung that the prerentiTea menlioaed first are &ithfnlly 
employed. 

4. A little circle of ashes should be placed at the root of the tree eloae aroond the oollar. 
This, it is beliared, will preTent (he beetle from disturbing tha treeat liiat point,if it bedcme 
early enough in the season. 

Hon ihaU at dcttroy lit bortrt vs Itantf — In tiie cue of trees that hATe been nriau^ in- 
jured, we can aay nothiDg better than tlut they ahould be pulled up, root and branch, aitd 
the part that contains tha grubs destroyed. If they have been but little hurt, the gmbe thonld 
be cefefoll; eztncted and killed, and the wounds ooTcred with grafdng-wax or shell-lac, and 
the tree washed as abora auggeated. If young trees haTo been mnch pnnotured, we beliere 
they had better be destroyed at once. It will be of little use to try to save them; andifthey 
do lire, they would be weak and nesily worthleea. We repeat that the trees already infested 
shoald be treated with the wash mentioned abOTB, after the grabs have bean taken out This 
would, it is hoped, preTent (heir return. — OIkio farmtr. 

Frerentioii of the Weevil. 

Tut following plan for the prerention of the weeTil is said to be adopted with buooms by 
formera in Termont: The season aftw It makes Its appearance, they go through t^ir wheat- 
fields about the time the wheat is heading, imnediately after a shower, or while the dew is 
on it, and scatter uewly-elaked lime broadcast, so that it will adhere to the beads and sterna 
of the gt^u. They use about a biuhel to tha acre. Good lime should be eeeurad, and 
slaked by sprinkling a little water oTcr it, so as to retain all its strength. A paddle may be 
used in scattering it. The remedy has, it is said, been so effeetoaHy tried, as to leare do 
doubt of its aucceaa. The " Akron Beacon" (Ohio) alao states Uiat ^e plan has proved an 
•IBdent remedy, during the past season, in the ooun^ of Hnski^um, Ohio. 
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The AgiietJtnxsl FrDductiotui of the VmUA 8tatM Ar the yeu 1805. 

Ik prepuing the foUowing wtinutei of Ui« Tftrioita tgrionttnral prodiiotioiia of tb« United 
StatM for the jatx 1S66, the information pyen hu been obtuned tram nunj different 
MDTMs. WUle the estinutles of UiOMbestqiulified to Judge oonoendng the speoifle qnuiti- 
tiee prodooed differ to a iride extent, all authorities agree that the harreet, taken aa a whale, 
hai been one of nnpar^eied abondanoe in all aeotioiu of our oounti?. 

Stalutiet of (Ae Whva Crop firr 1866. — The loweet eetimate pabliihed of the wheat crop of 
1865 is that of the (Snoinnati Price Current, which compntea the aggregate of the fourteen 
loading wheat-growing Statei at one hnndred and fonrtaen milliona fire hnndred than- 
Mnd bnshele. The neit important eetiniate, published In the New Tork Herald, compute* 
Ae aggregate of the whole oountrj at one hnndred and mitjr-eight miUiona Ave hnndred 
and Berenty-two thooMnd boebelB \ and is leu than that of the New York Courier and 
Bnqidrer, whieh eetimalea a maximum of one hnndred and MTenty-STe nulliona. The eeti- 
Kates, howerer, whieh seem to na as moat reliable, are thoee published in the New York nmea, 
bj Charlea Cist, Esq., well known for his etatiitieal information and correct Judgment Hr. 
Cist, after the most oareM stndy and azamination of the «a):i]eat, giTBS as his opinion that 
the wheat drop of 1866, in the United atatee, will reach, at the Tery least, the enormona 
■mount of one hundred and eigh^-fiTs millions of bushels. The wheat errtp of I8S9 — censni 
of 1840 — was an ordinary crop, and a product of eigh^-four n^lllons eight hundred and 
tventj'three thonsand two hnndred and sereoty-two bushels. That of 1849 — oensna of 1860 
—* defident crop, yielded one hundred milliiHis fonr hundred and eigb^-flTe thousand 
nine hundred and forty-four bushels. How gT«at that defidenoy was in one State (Ohio) 
iB»y be judged by the fact that, under a greatly-inereaaed breadth of cnltiratloii, the orop 
of 1849 fell short of that of 1889 more than two miUioos ot bushels. 

The following table exhibits the returns of the wheat crop in the (burteen leading wheat- 
growing State*, M giTen by the census of 1S60, and the oomparatiTe eatimalea of tiie Cin- 
dnnati Price Current, the New York Herald, and Mr. Cist in Uis New York Times :— 



CsBRU Keporti. PrfcsCnrtent Hanld. Okt 

1IM. IBU. 1»U. UA6. 

...ll,4ST,0O0 la.OOO.OOO 1E,000,(H)D 40,000, OM 



K«rT<rfl. 


^ 11,21J,000... 

18,111,000... 


...13,000,000... 

...is,ooo,ooo... 


...21,000,000... 
...15,000,000... 

...iMOO.ooo-. 


...13,000,000 
...1MOO,000 


lUinols. 


.„ 9,404,000... 


...13,000,000... 


...23,000|000... 


...3o,aoo,gog 



K«ntid»,., 
Hanla^... 
HiaUgan... 



10,000,060 10,000,000 1^.000,009 

i,s3a;oao 2,600,000 s,oao,ooo &,ooo,oo« 

.„ 2,14J,000 3,000,000 3,600,000 0,000,000 

4,404,000 4,000,000 6,000,000 6,600,000 

4,>2S,000 0,000,000 7,000,000 9,000,000 

1,081,000 4,000,000 »,6O0,00O 6,000,000 

l,0IS,0O0 3,500,000 4,000,000 6,000,000 

4,280,000 !r,eo«,ooo 9,000,000 ii,ooo,oo» 



...»S,0SS,0O« 114,600,001 



lS«,6T3,f00 1U,«00,00« 
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The folloirini taUe ^m the prodootioD of vhMt In Uu other 8t»tei ind T«CTil«iiM^ 
Mooiding to the oenew of ISbO, hmI Meording to the eetjnules of tba Hermldf(« 1865:— 
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In eomparing the eetimatw u girea by Hr. Cist with those of the New Tork Eenld, and 
■1m with thoea of the New Tork Conrier and Enquirer, (leaTing oat of oondderaUon thoee 
of the Cincinnati Prioe Cnnoit, u fhr bdow the truth,) it will be seen that the principal 
TilCMil of dlSereDM eanmsla in the eatimjia plaoed npon the erop of Ohio. Making tide the 
Mine IbF each eataiaaCe, end the aggrcgatee differ bnt little. In r^ard to the eetjtnate of 
Hr. Cii^ he mj«: I eensideT Eentnekj, Alabama, and Tenneeaee entitled to the esdmale 
^T«n bj ma, not laae Wi aoootint of the bT(H«ble aeaaon, bnt beeaase, in 1889, tfaej yielded 
reqteoUf^y (bur million* dght hnndred and three thonMod one hwndrsd and fifty-two, 
d^t hnndied and thir^-eight thonaand and flf^-two, and fear miUloiM Are hnndred and 
tix^-nine thonaand aix hundred and nine^-two. For Hu old Stalee of Maryland, Virginia, 
New Tork, and Feimayliaoia, which hsTa fonnerly been the prinoipal eonrcea of enpplr for 
wheat, mj eetimate la not greatly abore tlurt of the Prkt Currmt, and ii leia than that of 
the Herald. It ie in the great wheat-growing States of Ohio, Dlinoia, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, WiBooasiD, and Miaaonri, whioh, great as is their aggregate, hae far fKim derelapad 
thdr productiTe oapacity, that the great difference between my estimate and that of meet 
others consiate. And my eelimates of those States differ Uttle in the aggregate, except aa 
relates to Ohio, fhim those of the Herald, Our difference upon Ohio, and hie ebort allowsnee 
for California and Texas, wonld about make np the difference of our general aggregate. 
And now for Ohio. My estimate of its wheat omp, for 1B65, of forty millions, will, danbtleea, 
startle many persons, and discredit my judgment with yet more. Why I sbonld exceed by 
160 per cent, on tbiM point tlie figures of other business men in our City and State, is well 
oaleolated to inspire snspidon, surprise, and distmst. The wheat erop of Ohio was, in 

ButaeU. Beriirti. 

1S30 ia,iTl,«Bl I 18S0 38,700,137 

18«,._ 1B,S00,000 18M S5,30042» 

1848 ao.OOO.OOO lgS2„ 22,fiS3,IT4 

I8i» „.„....l _. li,*87,35I I 

The flgnr«B for 1S89 and 1849 are taken from the United SUtee Censoa of 1840 and 1050. 
Those for 181T and 1848 wlU be foond in tht Patent Office Agrieultnral Eeporte for those 
years. The flgnres fbr the three lalar years are taken from the olBoial returns in the offiee 
of the auditor of the State of Ohio. The exhibit of 1850, althongh the largest on the list, is 
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abort foiTte«n oountlM, wluoh iic«l«at«d Uint ntam. Tlwse BOttaUta, a*laiil»tjiig on tlie 
htm of tbeli' prodoM of 1861, prodaoed is 1S50, 2,978,116 biulieU, nukkig the trae tiggr^ 
gate of that year 31,747,255. With oar inortaae a. gnrand oponed and sowed in wheat tor 
tbe pact fire yews, Qis stimiilaB of high prioai in proipeot uider foreign deinaad, and the 
greM productiTeneu of the season itself, I am pennaded that I do not pat the increase of 
the present oiop too Mgh at 8,252,74& bBshels — whioh would ^Te the aggregate 1 olalm for 
<Huo, of forij millionik 

The troth ii, that all the important facts as regards the qnaotitj of wheat this year, lie in 
k narrow compass. The seren States I have refenvd to famish largely more than half the 
entire wheat crop of the ooontry, while their surpLoa is nearly the entire nrplos of the United 
States — the reaidiia of the States affoiding little more than the home mppl; throoghont Ihem- 
Hlree. Hanoe, if we know the inoreuod crop of these States, we enbetantiall; know what 
tbe aggregate increase of the whole orop is. Upon the question "What will be the mrploB 
of the wheat crop in the United States for 1665!" Mr. Ciet adds the foUowiog remarks, whioh 
wID be foimd to contain important and valnable informttioii : — " This qoesticn is not one of 
ready solution, becanse that muplns ia as elastic as India-mbber. It depends entirely on 
drcamstODces. If Europe wants wheat or flour from as, and is obliged to pay, as lately, 
hi^ prices, it is diffloult to limit our enrplua. Unless her liarTests hil to an eitraordinaiy 
d^ree, we have enough to supply all her wants. Paradouoal as it appears, the more she 
wants the more we hare to spare, and the less she wants the lees we shall have for export. 
If she wants none, we shall haTe none for export The sarplus will, in that case, be osed 
ft«ely at home, tod bt^ond that use, what is not required fra seed wiU be stored away for 
the next season's sale fbr home or foreign ocmsiimpliMi. If, on the other hand, high prices 
rale, less wheat wiH be used at home. Indian ooro, potatoes, &o. will take its plaoe exten- 
rively, and the shipments of wheat and floor to Europe of this year's orop surpass for qnan- 
ti^ all preceduit. For the purpose of illuslrating my tUws, I snbmit a table of our aimnnl 
product of wheat linae 1889, togetlier with our exports of the aitaolo firmn same date : — 
United Statti Crvp, and Dxpoii <^ 

BubtU. Y«r. Onp. wuiuii. 

13,203 11,198,098 ISIS I3«,3a4,O0D ia,3«e,417 

.. ... »8,B80,TS7 8,M7,«T8 IBSO ie4,79e,iS0 8,flSe,98J 

1841-.... ]0S,31T,t49 7,!3M»B 18H nO,OSi,SM 13,S4S,4«9 

1S48 100,310,864 e,03S,MS 1852 117,111,601 IS,B80,BSS 

1844 et,e9r,0DO 7,7SI,787 1SS3 1£I,136,048 „.. lS,BiB,9B3 

ie4S 10«,fiia,000 0,Sa5,8Bfl 18t4 133,0t3,eH 17,000,000 

ISM »4,4Sit,4I3 .„ 1S,2B8,17& 186& 110,170,000 1,000,000 

1B4T...... 118,330,163 lS,30g,((7Z 18S0 185,000,000 (7) 

1848...... 11^115,000 10,311,481 

"The years giren above are taken of the export, not of Qi« growth, b^g of oonrse one 
year later — the Bscal year of the United States endisg Jane SO, Thus, for eiample: the 
crop of 110,170,000 bnshels, set down agunst 1656, refers ta that harrested in 1864 ; and 
the 2,000,000 bushels exported in 1856, or up to Jane, 1866, is from the orop barrested in 
1864. 

"Theexport figures for 1854 and 1866 era obrioaslyappraximatiana merely; ondalthoa^ 
I would not hold myself responaible for the absolate aooDracy of the export rstoma, I doubt 
not that they are snbstantially eorreet Thay proTO two or three important facts. It is 
obrious by tliis table that tha quantity of wheat exported from the United States is entirely 
independent of the amount of the axisting crop. Thas, the exports of 1848 and 1864 are in 
qaantity double those of 1847 and 1849, althongh the prodoct of the first-named years did 
not exceed those of the last two. The eiporta of 1840 and 1840 also doubled those of 1848 
nnd 1846, although thdr orop was not as abundant by fifteen per cent. The expels of 1862 
and 1853, on a crop of lass than 289,000,000 bnshela A>r both years, were more than 
87,600,000 bushels, vbila the exports of 1842 and 1844, on a orop of nearly 200,000,000 
bosbels, hardly reached fifl«an millions. In all those years it was the foreign demand, stimn- 
lating high prices here, which enhanced the export, as it was &e absenoe of tliat canse wUob 
diminished the eiporta of others. If the foreign demand did not enlarge the export of 1866, 
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It wu not bMMiM th« iriiMt erop b»d ftlled to uiy gmA axtont, but bsoaoM tfaa droi^^ 
of IBU but BO out Bhort the sapplj of eom, poCttoet, &«., M to oompd » lugar om of whakt 
Ihftii would otli«rwua hsTo t>kan pkoe." 

AooeptJDg the etUnikte of Me. drt u tha ooireot ana, irs hars u tha Tmloa of the irhaftt 
erop of 1866, at t, dolUr utd & qiurter per bnihel, m Aggregate of more than two htmdnd 
■nd thirt;-oaa nuUious of dollara. 

Statalia ef tJu Cfnp nflitdiaK Com/brl8S6. — Abnndsnt u hM ba«ii the erop of wheitln 
the United States for 1666, it Ib bot one item of oor ejfrieiiltnral prodnotioDs, and not the 
largest. The great atapla crop of tha Cnlted States is Indian ooni, which, during the past 
season, has fomisbed the largest erop stot gathered. The amonnt, aoooiding to Mr. Oat, 
oannot be less than 1,000,000,000 of bushels, and ua; esoeed theee figorM by 20 per cent 
Bj the oensns retoms, the ooni crop of 1SS9 waa 877,681, S75 biubela; that of 1849, 
692,071,104, Bhowing an aotaal inerease in ten years of 214,689,220 biuhels, or 6B per oent 

From retoma made to the n-nditor'a offlee of Ohio, we ban tha following statistlos of the 
eora orop in Uiat State for 1861, '62, and '68:— 

Y«n. Arw Km. Butnli gnUignd. Ho. bubgli par an. 

ISM i,M4,UT ai,in,a8i » ^ ts-T 

IBM 1,730,188 .„ „. ft8,I«MlT BS-B 

18B3 1,688,193 JS.iSt.On »,.., *(H» 

The ezporta of oom from this ooontiy, Inoloding e«niDi«al,at diffatent peiiodt, have been a* 

In 1887 _ » _ »51,2T8 bnabels. 

'< 1848 _ _ 8,8H,08g " 

" 1848.... . ..„.M..M~^ I(,SS3,1U " 

" ISiO „ „ _ — T,8B2,302 " 

" IBS! 1,«4*,»I1 " 

" ISM : _ ia,i)au,ooo " 

The Taloe of the oom crop of 1666 maj be aalUy eadmated at $400,000,000. 

Oat Crop of 1666.— Tha estimale of tiie oat orop of the United States for 1666 baa bMn 
giTen by Hr. Cist as at leaat 400,000,000 bushels. 

Ryt Crop of 1866. — Aooording to the oensos returns of 1S40, the prodnot of the United 
States was 16,046,507 bushels ; of 1860, 14,188,618 bnahaU,— ahowing a deer«aae of 
4,466,744 bnshels. Doling the year trading June 1, I860, there were eonsomed of rye 
abont 2,144,000 basbela in the mann&otnre of malt and spiritnons liqoora. The amount of 
rye oultiTated in the United States in 1668 was about 14,000,000 bnshels. The eatimate 
for 1866 may be safely Szed at from 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 bosbels. Some antboritiea 
eatJmate ae high a* 20,000,000. The diminution of this orap for the last twelre or flfleen 
years may be attiibnted in the main to a corresponding decline in the demand for the par- 
poees of distillation, to whtob a large portion of this grain had aonaally been applied. 

Biet Crop of 1866.— The rice crop of 1840 was returned by the oennia at 80,641,422 lbs.; 
of I860, 216,818,497 lbs. The orop of 1866 cannot be less than that of 1868, which was 
estimated at 260,000,000, and In all probability exceeds it 

Barltj/ Crep of 186G. — The annnal production of tliis gr^n, aoeonSng to the eensus of 
1840, waa 4,161,604 bnaheli; in 1860, 6,167,016 boahel*; aatimate for 1868, 6,600,000; tor 
1866, 7,600,000 bnahela. 

Potato Crop for 1866. — The potato crop of the United States, according to the cenans of 
1640, waa 108,208,060 bnshels; of I8S0, 104,066,044 bnshels, of which 88,268,148 bnahels 
ware sweet — showing a deereaae of 4,282,010 bnshels. This defldeney in the erop of 1649, 
as oompared with tiiat of 1880, ia attributed to the disocnragemant eanaed by the dieeaae. 
The orop of 186S has been estimated at 106,000,000 bnshelB. The seatoo of 1866 haa bean 
more flirorabla for the potato than that of any prerions year fbr a oonaidarable period, and 
the quantity planted during the past year has also been anuEaally large. We eatimate the 
orap as at least 116,000,000 bnshels. 

Plot and Beam for 1666. — The amonnt of paas and beans [wodiiMd in the United Stataa, 
aoecrding to the eensna of 1860, was 0,210,901 bnahela. The amonnt i^sed in 1661, 
esolnaiTa of tha production of market-gardenars, was estlotated at 0,800,000 bushels. Oar 
•atimate tor 1S6S is 9,400,000 buhels. 
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iVtHfcettun oj Sugar m ISSS.— Aooording to the oaiUBt mtnnu of IB40, llis HDonnt of 
MM-eogu' producad in tb« tJnJted States wu 119,996,101 lb*.; of 1S60, 247,577,000 lbs., 
•howing Mk inrawu of 127,581,896 lbs., betidea 12,700,800 gillau of nolsMa. It mi 
MtiBatad thkt, in 1315, the a«a«-mc«r Bmde on the beaks of the Ulstiuippi alone unoonted 
to 10,000,000 lbs.; in 1860, it h»d rMwhed th« enonnoiu qnutit;' of 226,000,000 lb*., 
b««ides apvutls of 12,000,000 gklioiu of moluae*. The unoont of oene end maple-mgmr 
Bkda in the United Statei in 1858-^ WM eetinwted et 516,000,000 Iba., betides 14,000,000 
gkllona of muIWMa vid Bfnip. Th« sagax orop of 1856-66 Till not eie*ed that of 1858-64. 
The production of nuple-enxH in the United States for 1856 wu not fsr from 27,000,000 
lbs. The total ooneumption of engar in the United State* for 1854, oane and maple, ha* 
been eetiniatod at TS2,000,000 lU. 

Htmp Crop 0/ 1866,— The orop of hemp is the United States for the put aeason has been 
below Uie aTerage. The prodnotion of 1854 was 22,000 tons, while that of 1866 will not, 
it la Mid, exceed 16,000 Ion*. One reason for the diuiulshed orop is to be foond In the 
•BBroit/ of seed. ^az\j in the present M*«on, an agent of the bemp-grewers of the West 
proenred in Europe seTera) thonsand boshels of choioe wed, wliloh will tend to improTe the 
eharaoter of oor domeatio hemp — possibly diminish the risk of fntore ftilnres of the orop. 

Conoenung the flax orop, no reliable data can be obtained. There Is reason to believe, 
lloweTer, that the prodnotian is increasing yearly. The importatiana of HaniUs hemp for 
the iMt few yean have been as follows: IS61, n,SS6 bales; 1862, 110,258; 185S, 102,292. 
The imports for the first six months of 1865 were 27,142 bales. 

Cotton Cni7ra/lS&6.— The cotton crop of 1856-56 is Tsrionsly estimated at from 8,200,000 
to 8,500,000 bales. The crop grown last year (1864) was a smsU one, amounting to 
2,847,839 bales agunst 2,980,027 to 1868, and 8,262,582 bales in 1862.* An nniuiiBlly 
early tiMl in the cotton districts, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of Oatober, in Soath Carolina, 
will ondoDbtedly diminish the crop to some extent, bnt more cotton than nsnal has been 
planted during Uie last Mason, and tbe weatlier has also been generally foTorable. It bss 
been fonnd that the msgnitade of the crop hsa generally corresponded with the date st 
which the plants produce their first blooms in spring and the adrent of fhist in autnmn. 
It is clear that the blooms or blossoms might appear in Loninana and Florida aereral weeks 
before thur appearance in Carolina or the upper sections of the cotton region. By olose 
obeerration, it has been aseert^ed that, taking the aTorage period at whioh blooms usually 
appear, it eztands from the last week in May to the 16tii of June; henoe, the nearer the 
btooming approaches the one or the other of these periods. In oonnection with earl; or late 
tmA, will be the yield of the crop. Early btoonis and late frosts prodace large crops. Late 
blooms and early frost, on the contrary, prodnce short crops, la snch is the theory. The 
growth of one year's crop is Included in the statistics np to ths 1st of September of the tbl- 
lowing year. Hence an early frost in 1S62 would appear in tlie statistics of 1863. In 
examining a table extending oTer a period of nineteen years, we Sad the earliest notice of 
a killing frost on the Tlh of Ootober, 1888, when the crop was only 1,850,100 bales. The 
latest data at which it appeared was on tile 10th of December, 1848, when the crop was 
2,000,000 to 2,100,000. In 1861, no frost ooenTrad nntil after the fall maturity of the plant 
(o Lqjnre it, when the crop was 2,856,000. For the ninelaen years, we find an sTerage 
oeeorrenoe of fr^ist to be daring ttie last week in October and the ftnt few days of Narember. 

Wine Prodaetvn d/1866. — The estimated production of wine for ISSSTaries from 600,000 
to 760,000 gallons.t 

Bag and Orau Cnip of 1866. — Acoording to the oensns of 1840, the hay crop of tha United 
States was 10,248,108 tons ; in 1860, 18,888,642 ton*. The orop of 1866 has been eeUmated 
•t 15,000,000, which, at $10 per ton, would amount to |160,000,000. 

The abore estimate doe* not inolnde the ralne of the grass crop appropriated tbr pas- 
turage, which equals at least in Taloe the hay crop, pring an aggregate T*lu* for tiie entire 
grass crop of |800,000,000. 

*BtBu.ii*aM.vr.xt,aa. t b« ststMo^ tv. Ti, T(. 
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Pork Iiade of tlu W«rt, 1864-05. 

Tn CineiBiiftti Frio* Conrent foniuhea tbt faUowiiig cstiiuto of the pork trade of tlu 
West for 1864-66:— The fidlowing table Bhom the Domber of faogi pieked in ^ {nindpal 
pork-niBiiig diitrieta daring the tMMkiitg laMon of 186S^ andlSU-eS: 

lUS-U. 1«U-U. IMS-U. lau-N. 

Ohio „..-.,„ T1S,<U0 ..,„„. nUlBb QUikalj tM,MT 4I3,«1S 

TuD«UM (0,880 4,000 Hluouri I90,01S 128,2S1 

.. 801,820 «0S,83O Wtoooiulti fiB,»OB 80,171 

. SST,7»« D«(Tolt,Mlah 7,S0« S.OiO 

,. lDS,ltI BuflUn, S. y^ 8,800 . 1S,M0 

Gnadtotd^ _ _ 1,«3,8«T a,i2i,iU 

Bhoving ft deadenej in 1864-66 of 468,066 hegt. 

The «Terag« w^ght of the hoga puked in OUo, Eeatookj, lodiaiu, and Tenn ow ea, ia 
1868-64, wu 208 lbs. i in 1864-66, 192^ Ibe. In other Ststei, the sTerage in the wine ywn 
ITU 218 lbs. Taking theae flgorea u the aTer&ge, the orop, lednoed to ponnd*, eotapuM 



»30,44t,«9fl ~.. 420,080,836 

BhoiriDg a defiolenoj of 10a,467,171 Ibe., bting a trifle oTer 20 per cent. The increase in 
penndi la«t year orer the preceding jear'a crop me 22} per cent. The prodnot of this 
seuon IB, therefbre, 20 per oent lest than that of 1868-64, and 2} per cent greater than that 
of 1862-68. 

According to the censne retnms of 1840, there were in the United States 26,801,298 eirine; 
of 1850,thereiTere80,864,213j showing an increase of 4,062,920. The present number m*7 
b« eetiniat«d at 82,000,000, wbioh, at $6 each, would be worth $160,000,000. 

The %jengfi annnal prodactian of lard in the United States is estimated at ninetj-sii mil- 
lions of pooods. Of this amount, twen^ miilions are shipped from Cinciimati. En^and 
and Caba take more lard of na than all the rest of the world. Each of theae oonntries buy 
over wght millions of ponnds. 

OonunflTOS ia AniAialB, a-nii Conirunption of Am'iini.i Pood. 

HiBiTOroBi we hsTe known Tsrj aearlj the number of ?"*"■»'" raised in the United 
States, bat we have not known the nomber and weight of animals actnally eoofinmed la the 
coontiy . Bat this fact is Teiy desirable, and will proye Ter; oaeftil. It ia well known that 
the cattle, as well as the hog trade, hnmishes a tctj large portion of the exchangee of ths 
coontiy, and hence the qneetion of how mnch, where, and when aidmal food is ooosomed, 
has a direct relation to the financial as well as commeiuial concerns of the conntr7. The 
progress of atatislice, bowerer, gradually fttrnishee the materials t« efaowtUs and all similar 
problems. The great diffionl^ is to find a nnit of measnrement for the oommmption of cattle 
and hogs. In the cattle trade, we know that the great cities of the oonntiy are the main 
porchaserB of cattle, insomneh that what eatras into general commerce ii a ncj small amonot 
of what is eonanmed in the large towns. With hoga it ie something different, for an immense 
amount of pork and lard enter into genervl oommerce for exportation, especially to Muthern 
latitndee, and toi the naTiee and armlea of the world. 

At present we shall confine onraelies to the supply and consamptJon of cattle and sheep as 
food; in other words, beef and mutton. For the conaomplion of beef we want a unit It 
might bare been fumislied by the statistica of Snuthfield Market, London, bnt we are not 
aware that they hare bean kept and recorded. The New Tork market, howeTer, is a stiU 
better teet, for the whole of our population are mtat-eaten. The aggregate number of 
cattle, eheep, and oalTes oonsnmed in Kew Tork Ci^, inetnding Brooklyn, le as foDowt: 
cattle, 164,000; sheep and lambs, 470,000. We know very nearly the average wd^t cf 
theM fintn^i", and the population by whom they are consumed. Tbt arer^e wright «f tbt 
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MttlB IU7 b« Ukc» ftt 760 ponndft, ud «t the iheep and mItm, 80 ponndB. The popnUlion 
of Naw York uid luborbi in 18M ww about 760,000. Here, then, we hare the elemsnta for 
tke Bolntion of the general problem. Three-fonrthe of the cattle, &c. cooBiinied in New York 
etmt from the West, begiimiiig with the Vallof of the AUegheiif in New York and Fennijl- 
tinia. ATeroging the Tftlne of oatlle at $70 each, and the sheep and oalree at $5.50, at the 
piBM where first sold, we hare ae their aggregate ralae the mta of |18,B66,000. 

Bnt in reapeot to the geaetal oonramptios of cattle in thia country, the ooneamption of New 
Tork ehova that eaob 1000 peraona in ci-rlo popnlatioii oonnune 205 o»ttte and 633 aheep per 
B«mmn ThiB giTOB lU tho ooBBiDaptioa of the population of the prineipal large towns and 
eities in the United Btttee, amounting to 3,938,656, aa eight hundred Ihouund beevee, and 
two and a half millioni of aheep and lambs. At ftn aT«r»ge of $&0 e^ch for the beoTce, and 
$S eaoh for the aheep, which i> not loo uoob, we h«Te the following remit: — 
Talae of 800,OIM beeree.... 



I or 3,aOO,000 iheap end lunbi _ 

Let ne now add to thii the hogi of oommaree ■ 

1,000,001) at $8 „, 

Total 



If, now. we add to thie aggregate the pickled beef, the salt, bairele, and labor used In piMk- 
ing pork, and, Inalty, the *alae of wool sold from eheep, we find the eommeroe in «nii»«if 
•monndag in tbIu* to Aill oae hundred tnilUoui of dollara, — an amonnt greater than the entire 
eotton orop. Two-thirds of tliii entire prodnet oomei from the Stalea in the Tallej of the 
Ohio ; and we ahaH not be beyond the muk in eajing that the States of Ohio and Esntnoky 
enate an exobange on the AtUntie State* equal to twen^ milliona of dollars per aonnm, 
deriTed fWim the oommeroe in anlmaU. 

In reference to the arenge weight Muaiuued, If the abore nnmber of beeree, sheep, and 
boga be redooed to their aggregate weight, and then dlrided bjt tbor millions, (the aggregate 
of town or city popnlatloB,) the result will be abont 16 oanoea to each indiTidnal per diem. 
Row, the daily ration of solid meat allowed in the British navy Is 12 ounces, which may be 
taken ai the aTersge fbr adnlts. The exeees of qaanti^ fbnnd in tbe abore calonlatloD will 
be folly accounted for by exportatum to otlier eonntrtes, and by the eonmnption of towns of 
less tlian 5000 Inhabitants. The general aocnracy of tho abore calculation is, therefore, 
EnffidenUy prored, and the magnitude of the remit fOmiihes another illustration of the nine 
of internal commenn. — Condautd friim lAi dneimali iVin CVnrenC. 
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I HATTEB8 FBBTAININO TO AQBICULTUBB, PUBUaHED ] 
STATES DUMNd THE TEAK 1854-66.* 



Aura, JoER FiiKi, Tletorlk Btgik, or the Or«at W&t«r-Lttj of America, wifli ■ Brief 
AccDiiut of its DiaooT V7 uid labodnotton into GaltlTmtion; with lUtutntioiu byWiuiui 
Sbakp, from Speoimciu gnnni at Salem, MasBaoliiuetto. Boston : Datton ft WsDtworth. 

Au-BM, Lbwu F. The Amerioan Hard-Book ; eontaimng Pedlgieea of Shorthorn Cattle, 
with Introdnotorj Notae. Buffalo ; Thofflaa & Latlifopt. TUa wotk, of 660 paRM, ««■• 
teiua two tlioiuaiid mtod hnn4r«d full ped^reea, baildei the prodnoe of eevs whiiA are 
registered, and upwarda of flf^ portraita of litii^ anIoiaU. PHm to mbseriben, $6 ; to 
noD-tnbsoribera, $6. 

Aimoal Begiatar for 1S66, lUnatnted. Prioe, 26 oenta, p^Mr; 60 eenta, bound. LMhca 
Tnokar & Sons, Albany, Mew York. 

BiMBHT, C. N. The Babbit Faneier: a Treatiae npon the Breeding, Bearing, Feeding, and 
Qeneral Management of Rabbtta. 1 toL 12mo, pp. 102. Saxton & Co., New To^ 

CaAiiDLaa, J. S. Seieatifla ExpoaiUon of the Caoae and Gore of the Fotata Rot. 

CHLkLTON, WiLLUJi. The Cold Oraper;. 12mo, pp. 96. fiaiton ft Co., New York. 

CoHapoN, J. W. AnalTtieal Claaa-Book of Botanj, iUottrated bj a Coiopeadioaa Flora of 
the Northern Statea. Pp. 226. Appleton ft Co., New Yoi^. 

Cotton ia King ; or, The Coltoie of Cotton. Moore, Wilataoh, Ebtb ft Co. , Cinunnati, Ohio. 

Daha, Sahuil L. Mnok M^nqitl New and enlarged edition. Saxton ft Co., New York. 

Daxbt, FBortaaoR Join. Botanj of the Sontiiem Statea. Id Two Parte. Part L Straotoral 
and Pbfdoli^ioal Botany and TegetaUe Prednola. Part IL Deeoription of Sonthern 
Plants, arranged on the Natnral System. Preeeded bj a '-'""w*" and a Diehotomona 
AnalyuB. A. S. Bamas ft Co., New York. 

DiQBUi, J. W. Addresa before the Brooklyn (New York] Hortianltnral Sooiety. 

DowMiKa's LuidMape Qardtning. New edition. Saxton ft Co., New York. Price, S8.60. 

EvHOxa, B., M-B' Agricnltnre of Naw Yoi^ Tol. T. Ito. State pnblioation. 

Flint, Cbablm L. The Agrioultnre of Maaaaabiuetia, aa ahowo in the retoms of the A^- 
ooltnral SooietleB for 1864. 

Fox, CHABLaa. The American Text-Book of Praotioal and SelMitita Agrienltnre. Elwood 
ft Co., Detroit. 

Fmit, Flowec, and Kitohen-Oardener'B Companion. By Patkiok NatL, F.B.S.E. Adapted 
to the Uuted States, from the fonrtli edition, rerised and idproTcd by the Anthor. Edited 
by a. ExBUON, U.D. With Notes and Additions t)y B. 0. Pabdbb, Author of "Manual 
of the Strawberry Culture." ff ith Blnstrationa. Prioe, |1. Saxton ft Co., New TOTk. 

Fbtatt, H. N. AgrionltDrs : ita Bsseslaals and Son-Eaaentiala 8to, pp. 60. Hagagnot 
ft Co., New York. 

Uaoibi, B. and C. 8. Oatalogne of Pare Bed Shorthonu, owned by ;— Elitabethtown, New 

Hills, Jobn 8. The Neoenl^, Effeeta, Praotioe, and Prollla vt Land Dninage, Cireular. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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UST OF BOOKS, PAHPHLBTS, BTC. tS8 

Horan and HdIm. Skitou k Co., New Tork. 

louxmi of the United SUtee AjriiniltnnJ Bode^. By Wiluam 8. Euro, Seoretarj. Boitoo, 

H&aB&chnsetto. 
Ebbk, Q. U. Pnctisil I«ndfcap« 6«Tdetimg, vith roferanoe to the ImproTement of Ennl 

BesidenoM. Cinoiniuti : Hoor«, Wilstach, Ee;E & Co. 
IiOBia, JuRTOi. The RoUlioiu of ChemUtry to A^onltnn, utd tlie Agricnltnral Ezpeii- 

menU of 3. B. Lswee. TmuUted b^ S. W. Jooniox, Albwi;, New York. Lather 

Tncker k Co. Prioe, 2S oanta. 
LooEi, Joan, Db. An Addreet on Agrienltnrsl Cbcmbtry. Warren Conntj (Ohio) Agri- 

eoltnral Soeiety. 
Mannrea : how to Hake, Pnaerte, and Use Q. A. Tattle k Co., Rotland, TeraonL 
Hinntea of the FhiladelphU Sooietj for the Promotion of AgTiaaltnre, trota Ita inatitntion In 

Febrosry, 1TS6, to Maroh, 1810. 
Muim, B. The Praotioal Land-Drainer. 12mo. C. H. a««on, Kbw Tork. 
Nash, J. A. ProgreadTe Fanner: a ScientMo Treatiaa on Agrionltoral Chemietiy, the 

Oeol<^ of Agrieoltore, on PUnl« and AnimalB, Uannree and Soils applied to Practical 

Agricoltore ; with a Cataohism of Scientffia and Praoliaal Agrionltnre. Prioe, 60 oenta. 

SaitoD & Co., New Tork. 
National Pomolosieal Society : Froeeedin|;a of the VWb Meeting, Boston. 
Ohio FomologiaaJ Society : Tranaaolions of the Sixth Seeaion, Colamhos, Ohio. 
Pauuk, B. C. On Btraw1)«ny Caltnre. Price, 7G oante. Saiton k Co., New Tork. 
Patent Office Beport: Agrionltoral Department, 1864. 
RuiEii.111. Chakub. On the Vine, fiaxton k Co., New Tork, 
BmiR, EoariiD. Eseayi and Notes on Agriooltara. 12mo. J. T. Bandolph, BiohmiMd, 

Saxtoit'i Bnial Hand^Booka. llkiid Series. Sniton k Co., New Tork. 

ScBkllOK's 0»nlen»r'B Text-Book. J. P. Jewell ft Co., New Tork. 

Thaxb'i Agrionltare. New edition. Prioe, $2. Suton k Co., New Tork. 

Thomas, Joh>. Old FMuer't AlmauM. Hiokllng, Swan ft Co., Boston. 

Thona), John J. Farm Implementa, and the Principles of their Constnwtion and Vm : an 

Elementary and FanlUar Treatiso on Ueohaoios, and on Natord Philosophy gener^y, a« 

applied to the ordinary praatioe of Agrieoltare. yfith. two hundred engrared niastratjona. 

Harper ft Co., New Tork. 
Tbowbuimb, F. Cranberry Culture. Sew Bayen, Ctmneodont. 
Vaux^ Pkofisbor B. C. L. Beport on the Agrionltore and 0«ology of Mlssisrippi. 
WAXura, Oioxaa E. Slementa of Agricnltore : a Book for Toong Farmers. Appleton 

ft Co., New Tort 
Wbikb, Jona M. Manoal on Beea; or an Easy Method of Managing Bees in the most 

pro&tabls manner to thur owner ; with infallible Enlee to prerent theiT destraction hy the 

Moth. With an Appendix h; Woosm A. FLAnnins. Prioe, 60 eents. Saxton ft Co., 

New Tork. 
Wills, Datxd A. Annoal of Sdentifio Diseorery ; or Tear-Book of Facts in Sdenoe and 

Art, for 1S&6. Boston; Ooold ft linooln; Philadelphia: Darid A. Wells ft Co., 124 

Arch StreeL 
Wkllb, Datid a. The Tear-Book of Agrioolnire ; or Annnal of Agriooltaral Progress and 

DiseoTcry, for lS6&.-d6. Childa ft rvUmoa, Philadelphia. Price, $1.60, Olnstrated. 
WbtbibiUi, C. H. Chemioal Examination of the Bakers' Broad of Philadelphia. 
WBXBLaa, GiBTASi. Homes for the People in Bnbarb and Coontry, adapted to Amerioaa 

ClimattiB and Wants ; with Examples, showing how to Alter and Bemodel Old Bnildingg. 

Seribner, New York. 
ToDATi and Maxtiw, on the Hog. Edited by ANaiosB SnrBB*. Slosttated. Prioe, 60 

cents. Saxton ft Co., New Tork. 
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In the foUowiug T»laabl« t«1)I«, deriTed from the Hortiooltorist, the Editor hu oatalogiud 
the moat popular varietiea of ftuJCa recommendad bj Tarioos pomologiool locietiea of the Umteil 
Stfttea, tor general ciUtivstioi). To e«eb varietj u affixed the eerenJ Stataa in which th^ 
hate been Teoommended bj fruit eemmittMS, thow oalj bcdqg Mmmerated vhieh hare been 
leoommended b; ftt least three 8tat«a, the olyeot being to exhibit a list of enoh as hnt 
proTed succesBfOl oTnr a wide ana. Ab a table of referanoe, the Editor of the Ilorticiiltaiist 
r^arks: " It will be fimndTaliubletoall engaged lufruit^iiltan, or who are oolleotiiigiiifOT- 
matioQ OQ the aubjeot." 

APPLU. 

SaldmaSeir Tork, DeL, S, J., Tennont, New Hampehire, Maine, Ohio, UUeoori, BL 

Boxbury Euttel — New Toik, N. I., Verinoiit, lUne, Mioh., Ohio, Mitsoiiri, Indiana, HL 

Northern Spf — Hew Tori, Now Jmmj, Termont, Hune. 

Bhodt Iiimd Ontamg—S. Y., Penn., S. J., TL, Maine, Mioh., Iowa, Oldo, Ind., Dl. 

Saaar — New Tork, Michigan, Ohio, niineia. 

Eiopiu SpUzenbitrff—S«« York, PennsjlTatJa, Vermont, S. K., lEch., Ohio, Mo., HL 

JMy Sarvitl — New Tork, PeDnB;Wtuiia, New Jeraey, TemuBit, New Hampddre, Tir^ida, 
Ohio, Miieonri, Indiana, niinola, Delaware, Michigan, Iowa. 

Saeel Bouffh—Smr Tork, FennsflTanla, Termont, Maine, tUlntda, Delaware, New Jenef, 
Virginia, Misfumil, IntUana, New Hunpahire, Ohio. 

Summer RottStw Torii, FamsTlTania, Delaware, New Jener, Ohio, Mlmonii, Illincda. 

FaU i%nn— New York, Penn., DeL, New JerW7, Hi«h., Vli|^nla, OUo, MlMOOii, HL 

£<biM^-New Tork, Mishigan, Ohio. 

JTuiiorAon JVoiuucA — New York, New Jeraaj, Vermont, ManaohitBetta, Maine. 

Ooldm Saeet — New York, Maine, Hieaonri. 

Std Aitratan — New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Iowa, Ohio, Hlnonri, m. 

Jtnatlum — New York, Ohio, UJeaonrl. 

Eariy Strawbtny — New York, PannsylTania, OUo. 

Danver"! Winter jftBcit— New York, Delaware, Vennont, MaMaflh— etti, Maine, Ohio. 

WOiimt'i Paoorite — New York, New Hampehire, Maine. 

^flunemi Summsr Pta r m« in — New Tork, Delaware, nUnoii. 

Biaiuner ^ueen — New York, Petmarhania, Michigan, Ohio, MlHOtni, Isdlaaa, IHin^i. 

Matdm'i Bbuh—K«n York, Delaware, New Jeraey, Ohio, IGMonii, Indiana, lOimda. 

Porter — New Tork, Vermont, New Hampehire, Maaaaehnietla, Heine, Ohio, ICeeonri. 

OraemtUiB — New Tork, New Jereajr, Vermont, New Hampehire, Maine, Ohio 

Vandervert — New Tork, M^a, Miaaonri, Indiana, niinola. 

Tdiow BtHfiovtr—TSew Tork, Penn., DeL, N. J., Vt, Mich., Iowa, Va., dhio. Mo., la., lU. 

I^meuu — New Tork, New Jars^, Vermont, ManaehuMtte, M^ne, Dlini^ 

Nmtovn iVptt— New Tork, Delaware, N. J., Hieh., Iowa, Va., OUo, Minonri, Ind., DL 

Rambe—Sew York, Penn., Ddawar^ lOeh., Iowa, Ohio, IfiaHiul, IniUana, UliiMii. 

Sttoiehoum — PemuylTamia, Delawarv, Vii^inia, Indiana. 

Fatlenvalden — Pennayltaidai Delaware, Ohio. 

Oolden Saaet — Penneylrania, New Bampebire, Ohio, minoic 

fflMMf>— Pwwjheuia, Delaware, New Jeraef , Ohio, Dllndi. 

White Bdifiifaer — Penn^lTania, ICsaoori, Blinoia. 

Bbitand Pippin — Michigan, Minonri, Indiana. 

BimUi Janet — Iowa, Virginia, -IlliBoie. 

LaJg Apple— D^nvn, OUo, Uisionrt. 



j.'Coo^^lc 



TABLS or FKUITS. 



BfM^^ood— Conn., VtcnoMi, K«w Jansj, DeUnra, P«im., OMi^k, Oblo, UitfidppL 
Jiojiamt <f Al— Conn., N«T Jenaj, New York, Hftine, HUm., Ohio, Indiuia, Mimiiwtp^. 
7V*pt> — Coaa,, Neir Jumj, Fbhil, New Tork, Mains, M—ehMatto, Ohio, MiariMippL 
DtarbanCM AmOnv—CiRm., Tormont, N. J., Dalftwu*, Fenn., N. T., Hftine, Qwvgi*, OUo. 
JnUtmt — Conn., Delamr*, Ponn., 9oafli C>roIinB, Ohio, Indiana, Mi—JBaippi. 
BmiUtt—CviM., TermoDt, N. J., Dd., P«nn., N. T., Maine, Q«or|^ lowft, Ohio, Uo., Ind. 
Sturrt Bote — Coon., Tomont, New Jtnej, Neir Tork, Main*, Indiana, Hitskgrippl. 
BntrH DM — Conn. , If nr Jonwy, Nov Tork, Qeoigia, Ohio, Miaumi, HissiBBippL 
Oatdm BeurrI ^ BSioa — Conneotiaat, Nbw itaaitj, Maine, Qeorgta, MiiriMJppl. 
FltmiA j MM(y — Ciwn., Tetmont, Nbw Jenej, New Tork, Maine, Qeort^ Ohio, IDm. 
Lttai* Boimt dt /(rwy— Conn., Tt, N. J., Dal., Pa., N. T., He., MaM, Geo., 0., I*., tOn. 
AodoRb tAMbamt — Conn., Now Ivkj, Pann., New Tork, Ha«a., Oeor^ Indiana, lOia. 
atdtO—Omn., Tommit, N. J., DtL, Penn., N. T., B. C, Qeorgia, Ohio, Mo., Indians, MiM. 
Pan Mom Ltott U Clan — Conneotiont, New York, OMrgE*. 

Puehate tAngonlimt — Conn., New Jariej, Delaware, New York, Maine, South Camliiia, 
Qeor^a, Ohio, Miasonii, Indiana, Miadsuppi. 
Bturri fArembtrg — Conn., Vermont, New Jane^, IMawue, Now York, Maine, Ohio. 
Fieor of Wai^dd— Good., Termont, New Jenej, Delaware, Uaaa., Maine, TnilUn. 
Wimtr A«Iu— Conn., Tormont, N, J., Del, Peon., N. Y., Maine, Qeorgia, Ohio, Ind., IBm. 
Madilant—Cona., N. J., DeUware, Penn., N.T., Ooorgia, OUo, HlMOwi, ladiana, HIm. 
A*Atie$ — Conneotient, Tonnont, New }mtj. New Tork, HaaMoIniMtta, Oeor|^ 
Stmrrt .SKwn— Conneotiaat, New York, Oeor^a, Indiana. 
Bitabedt — Connectiont, New Jeiwy, Maaaaehnaetta. 
Btatkeel — Connection!, Termont, M^ne, OUo. 
Btmrr$ OoubauU — CumeotiCQt, New Jeraef, MlMtl»Hypl 
Stmri iTAmatu — CoDneotloQt, Delaware, Maine^ Georgia, HlnladppL 
Onondaga — Conneoticat, New York, Ohio. 

Jforw Louiu — Comieotlant, New Jeraej, New York, MahM^ Geor|ja, Ohio, MiealMippL 
DtKhtm tOrliant CoaneoBcnt, Delaware, MaaaachTuetla. 
N^olton — Connectiont, Now York, Haino, Ohio, HiteonrL 
BL OkMatn — Conneolient, New Jnaey, PennerlTanla, Maine, Georgia, Ohio. 
Frtdtrick of IFirfnatefy— Comieelient, Now York, Maine, Oeorgia, Ohio. 
UrbanitU — ConneoUont, New Jeraay, New York, Haioe, Haaaaohnsetta, Minonil. 
Satler Beurri — Conneclieat, New Jeruj, Delaware, Now York, Qeor^a, Ohio, Indbim. 
Snort (?{^ard— Comteotloat, New Joney, Pennajlranla, Maine, Indian*, Mladarip^. 
Doyvau Beuueti — Connectiont, Delaware, Uaaaaohoaetta. 
Dix — Conneotiont, New Tork, Georgia, Ohio, Miarianppi. 
Paradiu fAutonma — Conneotioat, New York, Maaaaahnaetla. 

Whtit Dogatna-~CoBii., Termont, N. Y., Maine, S. C, Geo., Ohio, Ho., Hiw., Penn., ID. 
OUna Jforc M¥ Conn., Temimli N. J., Del, N. Y., Maine, Georgia, Indiana, MisflMl^ 
Am Cotmar — Conn., New York, Mune, Georgia, Mlaaiadppi. 

Bc4tkitr — Termont, New Jeraoy, New York, Maine, Maaaaohnaottg, btdiana, Mitlladt^. 
Bmrrt tAn^ — New Jener, Delaware, Maaaaobnaetta, Miaaiaalp^ 
Lavrtnet — New Ier«^, Maaaaehoaatts, OUo. 
Wathington~Vew Jmej, Delaware, PennajlTaoia, OUo. 
Brandjnpim — Delaware, PenBCflrania, Hafaaehniette, lOaaiaaipid. 
Degtiat* 0ru— PennarlTanla, Georgia, Miadadppl. 
SUven't OoMM*— New York, Geoi^ik, Ohio. 
JUton— New York, Hklne, Maeaaohnaetta, South Caroflna. 
Atfita*— New Tork, Mdn^ Maaaaohnsetti. 

PXAOBXB, aiOOHHKKDXD BT AT LIABT TITO BTATIB. 

r«Uow ..titosw— OUo, New Trak. 

Xarlg THUfait Ohio, Oeoi^ New Tork, Nev Jontr. 
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MorrWt Bart Red Eip»— Ohio, Kliraoori. 

Sarly rori— Ohio, HiMonri, Omrgik, pgrnuj-WanU, Naw J*nKy, N«w York 

JTafto— Ohio, Oaorgik. 

Xarbf Ann— Ohio, Now Tork. 

Bid Sore Jt^w— Oblo. Ororfift, Raw Jtnej, New ToA. 

r<U0w Jton Rip^—OUa, PeniujlnBU, Nev Jerwr- 

Gcory; /r.— Ohio, Qeorgla, New JetMj, New York. 

OroM« Jf^rnoiBU — OMo, Miuoori, OMrgik, New Yori^ 

Latt Heath Clav— Ohio, N«w Jeraey, Keotueky, HiBMori, Gmt^ 

Coolidget Aiont«— Ohio, New Tort, HMuohuetU. 

Lot* AdmirabU — Ohio, Ooorpft, Uiuoari. 

Orarforft Earlf — Ohio, HiBsonri, Ocorgitt, PennsjlTaBla, New Jenej, New Toik. 

Oraufvr^i LaU — Oliia, Oeotgik, PeniiBylmiin, New JeTMj, New York. 

MiHrit'i IfAiM— Ohio, HiMonrl, Oeorglgi, Peaavlrui*, K<w Jtrtmj, New To^ 

fftw Yari Rare Afw— Oliio, New Jene; . 

TVorA'i £]rly— Mieraori, New Jersey. 

Barb) NevingUM — Uiaoonri, New Jenej. 

Ltnum Cling — HlMonri, Oeorgik, Now Tork. 

Oid Vizom IVet—Gaergtm, New JtfMy, New Tork, Olita. 

Rogal Georp» — Oeorgis, New Tork. 

J^gipeeanoe — Oeorgift, New Jereey. 

Largi Earbf Tork — New Jereej, Hew Toik. 

Rtd Chak MdocoUm—Vvw Jeney, New Tortu 

PLOHS, RtOOHMSKDID BT AT I.U8T ITVO STATIS. 
OntK Qagt — New Tork, Codd., New Jersey, DeUwue, Peon., Mttae, Qeorgik, Ohio, 
Jeffenm — New Tork, Connacticat, Hftlne, Oeorgia, Ohio. 
Lavrente'i FavoriU—^tm Tork. PeDii^lraiil», UmiiM, QeorfiK. 
PvrpU Oage — New Tork, Meioe. 
BliKia't OagtSew Tork, Conneetieiit, Midne, Ohio. 
Co^i Ooldm Drop— lie* York, New Jeney, Oengik, Ohio. 
C^olxmii'a— New Tork, Meine. 
Jtr^ fOr — New Tork, New Jereey, Hmine, Ohio. 
Baliiig't Suprri — New Tork, Oeorgift, Ohio. 
Imperial Oagt — New Tork, Conneotioat, M^e, Qeorgik. 

SmiMt OrUamt — New Tork, Conn., New Hunpahire, New Jeney, lUine^ Qeoigik, OUo, 
WnUnflMi — New Tork, Cona.. New Hampehire, New Jersey, Hudo, Qeorgik, (Hno. 
JViwl Ooje— New York, Coonecticnt, Maine, Oe»r|^ 
Bnurald Z>n9i— New Tork, Conaeotitrat. 
Reaie ClaiuU dt Baeay — New York, Maine. 

FeUnr JfopMim Bcnmat — New York, New HunpsUre, CoiMeotieiit, Maine. 
Ydiom Oage — New Tork, Connsotiont, New Jersey, Ohio. 
I^mbitri — ConDoctioot, New Hampshire, Maine. 
BinfiiaM — New Hanpehire, Oeorgia. 
D}imit Piuyle— New York, (Hiio, 

CHERBIZS, RECOMUINDED BT AT LUST TBEZR BTATEB. 
B^U dt Cfioit)/ — New Tork, Conn., New Jersey, Maine, Ohio, Imfiaoa, MaMaohiuelta. 
Blatk Eaglt — New York, Conn.. New Hampshire, Penn., Maine, Michigan, Oliio, HisBocri. 
Blark T^n-tarirw—New York, Conn., N. J., Delaware, C. W., Hioh., Ohio, Uo., Ind., HiM. 
B^atTtau (FtUoic^wiwA)— N.T., N. J., Del., Ohio, Htwonri, Ind.. N.H., Hich., MiM. 
Doamer't Lalt — New Tork, New Hampshire, New JetMy, Htioe, Oluo, HieeiMipp. 
£b#n — New Toik, Conn., New Jereey, Delaware, Ponn., Mune, C. W., Mioh., Oluo, Mo. 
Snight'i Early Blaek—yew Tork, New Jereey. Ohio. 

JITapAtton Bigarrtau — New York, Conneotiont, Michigan, OUo, HiNonri, MitwriwapiA. 
BOU Ma/Hififiu—l^vw Tork, Ponn^lnni*, Canada West. 

r. r.,.i ^,V..l.)HUIL' 
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May Dutt—Vm Tn^ Cucat., N. H., N. X, D«L, H*ui«, tQah, QeorgU, OUo, Ind., HIm. 
FAif< Bigarna* — N«irTark, Conn., N«w Hunpthira, Delaware, Bfkk., Oluo, MiwiMJ^L 
£^i .ffeorf — New York, Del&wure. Michigan, Ohio, Hiasonii. 
- Early FwpU Omgiu — New York, MiuiBsippi, New Jeney, C*Bad» Waft 
SngUtk XoTiUo — New York, New Jenej, Delaware, Qeon^ HiMOuri. 
KaUiik MoreOa — ConnecticQt, Maine. New Jere^r, Georgia, Indiana. 
&mey JBiart — ConneotiODt, Maine, MaMaoha«etta. 
CWi nvKiparaU — Conneoticnt, New JeiMj, MaawchinetlB. 
Gm. ir«Mf— MaMaohovetU, Ohio, New York. 
Amtheatt Amitr — Miahigan, Ohio, UiaMHin. 

APRIO0T8. 
JVoeA— Ohio, UtadutppI, 0«arg!ft, New Jen^. 
Mtorpart-^hio, HijslsBippi, Georgia, New Jene;, New York. 
ilr<i£a-^hio, Miwisaippi, Qeorgia, New Jene;, New York. 
Largt £arlg— Ohio, Miadaappl, New York. 

HECTABIMIS. 
Stngi — Ohio, New Josey, Maraaehusetia, New York. 
Barlg ViolH—Obio, New Jene;, MaEiachoMtls, New York. 



Ormge AppU—0)do, New Stntj, New York. 
PvTti^al — Ohio, Hew Jeraej. 

HAaST 0BAPI8, fOB OVT-DOOB OUIffUBB. 
Catawba — Ohio, Miwonri, Iowa, Georgia, G. V., Him., Delaware, N«w Jersey, Conn. 
fwMfa— Ohio, Mo., Iowa, Oeor^a, HiehlgM, C. W., HaM., Dd., N. J., Termont, Cons, 
{^tntoi*— MloUgMi, Canada Weat 
JUmAoro' — Delaware, New Jeruj. 

OUftHARTfl. 
Bid Dutch— THaw York, Delaware, MasBushnsetta, Canada West, Mlawjori, Ohio. 
Knighrt Smel Red—Vow York, New Jeney. 

Whita Dutch— TUvir York, New Jeney, Delaware, Mass., Canada Weet, Hiwonri, Ohio. 

ffSa* (Trope— New Toi*, Canada West 

Slaei Ifapba — New J>tmj, MassachoaeUa, Canada West 

Mag'a Ffctcru— MaewehtuettB, New York, Canada Weat 



Std Antwerp— Vvw York, Coonectiont, New Jeraay , Canada Waat, Hiaduip^ Ohio. 
Whitt (or FiUow) Antwerp— 'Sew York, Canada Weat, New Jerae;, Maaaaohaaatta. 
Faelo^- — New York, Connectiont, New Jeraej, Mune, Masaachiuetta, Miuiwippi, OUo, 
liimainta — New York, Connaatient, Vemont, New Jersej, Mune, Maaaaohnaetta. 
Knttoe* Oiaai — Raw York, Conneotiont, Muno, Maaaaohaaatta, Ohio. 



Hovcy'e SttiBmg—fMo, Hiaa., Ind., Mo., C. W., Maai., Haino, Del., N. J., Conn., N. T. 

loan — Otio, Miasouri. 

McAvoy'e St^erior — Ohio, Indiana. 

f ttdlion— Ohio, Canada Vest, New York. 

Jeimeg'i Seedling — Ohio, Mune, Coanecticnt, New York. 

Bnrr't !fea Pku — Ohio, Misaonri, Canada Weat, New York. 

Bladt P r inc e Miaaiamppi, Canada Weat, New York. 

Large Eariy &arM— Hiaaisnppi, Miaaoori, C. W., N. Y., UaM., Maine, DelawaM. 

Bottan Pint — Indiana, Maine, Connectioat, New York. 



c7' 



Jatmti 



PATENTS, DBBIQNS, KB-ISSCXS, AHD ADDITIONAL IMPB0TB1IEKT8, KSHED BT 
THS PATBNT-OFFICB OF TEH UinTBD STATES, FHOH JULY Ih, ISU, TO JDLT 
Ut, IStfi, raoLiTBm. 



saoyrnga ths tholb ruhbbb or patented nn^HTioirs KXLATma to ao- 

BICDLTUKE, FROH JULY 1»t, ISM, TO JUL? 1st, 18&S, mCIiUBIVB; NATDBE OP 
THB IMTEMTIOMS, WITH KAHB9 AND BBBIDBNCSB 01 THB PATEKTBBS. 



...Tftlpole, H. H ..FfttaitfHB^ July 3i, IBM. 



jMbu Gibba „ - Ouitoii, Ohio. ^_ 

D.A8. BwrU, (Futeniiigi of Plowi] Tenli Brook, Tft....^ 

0.0. Birlngi HMrtI>niri«,Vli.... 



C. A. Bobbini, <DiMUDB Plow).... 



SMTg* Bataiiy Hurt Pniria, Vii... 

J. W. Sfostii * a. Bnll, <B(itai7 Plow) noomington, SI...... 

J. BcfDoldi » SapaUi^OUo. _ 

Dmranborf, Ind». 

Timkuk Hil]a,Tu. 

IT. VHiigh La F*7aU», Alft. 

T. J. Htdl, (Gug Ploir) TawUna Hini,T«x. 

C C. TnTtnnar A 0. NMadth Hamilton, Tt. 

I.. Q. Bth» Bprtnghill, Ala....... 

O.H. Dau. „„ _,..„....„ TntLtbaiiai),IT.E. 

G. LioktmUialw. __.„_„_...^m UnwrtanvTm*, Pa... 

838 



0ULIXTAI0S8. 

Aal>ani,Hiji.» PttontiMBtdADg. 



J. Slmkdilai (Onllinlar iMth). „....Ypdlaiitl, Hiah. " " 30, « 

J. A. BoUiuon, (Hud Ooltlntor) ^ TofUa,S.E. " Vtb. 20, " 

N.aChusA0.W.8Hiidan,(IUnilCDlUfatar}....WilkiD«oDTlU*,HM>. " Much J, " 

H. A. Knox TMMMer.Hua " •'«,•• 

G. W. N, Yort _ Port GibMii, HiM.... " " «, •■ 

H. D. Gum. _ „ PTMhold,N.J " " W, " 

R. P. Vuboni _ jMk»n Town, Ohio. " « i. « 

W. P. Zuw,(CaltlntonA>r(W«a(pi>t»(o«) Woolwioh, K. J. " « « m 

F. L. SmiUuoii,(CB]ti<rManforloIweoo) „ U MUanbsri Co. V>. " AprQ 4, " 



., H. J- 



SEED PLAJTTESB. 

.. Euk Shelby, R. T....Patait Ia»d JvOj t, ISM. 



J. T. 1 L. P. Writ _ Wktm-loo^S. 

S. H. Hocknutn Tonia Brook, Tk. 

J. H. King, Jr...... _ ^ OMTgelowD, D. a,... 

Vm. R«dick „ _...„„...... ~ nuiontoirD, Pk. 

C H. Due _ _.,_.„._ _ ^.^....VettLtbutvBiS.'B. 

LoBii Du«r. ^„ ^„ „„-. VkihiuBton, D. 0..., 

A.B.B«rl _...„ -™ PniiUia,H.T„ 

a. W.Lea _ ^ ^....BreHdomi, P^ 



D. W.Bhmng, (B«*d PlutantiMl CaIflnlon).......Huidni, Conn. 

J. AndreWB. WlnehMlar, Han 

A. Andenon.... Mftrkbui, Cankda». 

JutUCou .._..8piiogfio1ii, 01ilo...~ 

E. Horgwi HocguitowOiVa. 

S. L. BtoekitlU A P. H. HnmM. Bnud^ Ohio. 



A. J. Bunbut SobooIcnTt, Hiob..... 

H. Ludiogton A S. IL LnptoD „ AddiH>n, Pk. 

B. Mom - — _.™. W»lpol*K, H 

D. H-PbUUpa .~ erronTillo,!!! - 

B.U.8neU Huogfik,Hd.. 

IllruQ Moor* ...._...... i Clin*!, Woh. 

M.Ward. „ Ow«io,H.T. 

C. B. A B. B. Bordm A A. K. HoLwn. Wait Dmadu, K. T. 

J. W. itcQ^ttj SynsuM, K. T. . 

J. W. Core; _.» ....»»».».....,... Cn»ft>rdiTUl*,&uL. 

n) „._ London, Ohio 

OalubBrK, HL 

....Hailin, Taiu 

,...LonijTil]a,E7. 
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Blareoa, Croabj k Ptanon BoaMn, Mua. Pai 

T. 8. HIddIh _ Me^Yilh^ P»_ „ 

L. A. Bntte. „ Cob», B. T. 

C. H. Duu. TMtLabmiioD.K. H. 

V. BMbo, (Cora PUatwi)..L..~ Cteklud, MIeh , 

J. 8«lby ...Luicailer, Obio. 

H. D. Valla UorguittiWD, V». 

0. Btoddud, (Hand Com FtaDUr) Bliatl, K.T. - 



OBAIN AXD 6BABS HA&VX8TXBS. 

A. Oal4 (Howlnc Huhlna) _ FooflikMFaia, S. T.J>MntlHiMd SOj lb, I6M. 

A.Vhitelj, (TnokOauarabi)-. _.BpiiitfS«ld,01iio_.^. " Aag.U, " 

a.A.Bnoa,(lUMH>fTaal«n).».......~»»-».MMbaoki1»ibIlL.. " " 39, « 

J.aBunlum _^.., Vart JaOaraon, Ohk. ■■ S^IV, " 



C.WhMl«r,Jr. „ ...„..„.„„._ _..PapUr KidgB, N. T_ 

J. 8. Oasa, (CloTar Harraalai). DoiraciM. Htab....» 

ir. F. Kelehum Bn&Io, K. T. 

J. E. Brom it B. 8. Barllatt WoaDKwkel, E. L.... 

H. BomaU A C. Tandar TTowd. Boaton, Haaa 

John E. N«ir«cimb. „ WliitahaU, N. T. 

O.B.Jn(id iaWaFaUa,H.Y..... 

A. Palmar, (Fnma «f Snaa Harreater}. Brockpor^ N. T.....„ 

D. Rnaaall, (Harreatm CntUn)~ DmwBrabDigli, &uL. 

B.AUomK)n,(I)allTarbigappu>taaafBarTeatata).lAimn«TQ]a) T>... 

J.H.Majdol« k, A.W.Morm Baton, N. T 

F. BnaaaU, (Mo<rin| Maohina) Boiton, Kui 

a Whaeler. Venioa, H.Y. 



F. Ruuell, (Hawing HaoU&a) „ Bottoii, Haia.... 

W. A. Wood. H<rasla FalU, tr. 

A-DIsta k J. Q.Diiotiam Barltau, "S.J.... 



Pblioerlla SI^D,I]1 

R. L. Hairaa, (UaahJH fbt dnasing Lawna) Woreaatsr, Haaa....... 

J. AtUtu, (PlatfonsB at Qralu Harrsnen} Chisago, ni 

A. WUteij, (Attaching wheala to Harraalan) Sprlngflald, Obla_... 

T. N. Lnplon. „ .Vlnabsalcr, Ta. 

t. H. Manor- ■■ - ~ BoafcTord, DL. 

B. ir. NiehoboB ...._ DaTldniDillla, Vd— 

J.Haiaaa. Pokln, HL _ 

F.Paabod; BidoB, Mao- 

C. WUaon A W. Uoora, Jr. (Holrlng Haobloa) TaidlayvUla, Pa-...„ 

H. Q. Habbard... _ Hav Tork CI^ 

A.DlaM k J. Q. Donbam Baritan, N. J 

J. BichardaoD, (Modifiaatian of motion of)_ Bnokaritown, Kd.... 

C.Tajlor HoK*a^mi%Pa. 

S. Hall, (AttaoblDg aaX to) Pooghkaepde, N. T- 



. ■|zoJ:;v'^«'.H)'J 



HATTiBi AVS SAK&OWS. 

0. Browm, (HvTMtn Rakw). »„»„ _.. TTppv Attoo, OL PMmliMa^ Jal; It, tSU. 

V. AodUH*, (Hurawj).....„_,.„_._,_„.„ UItmw, N. T.~— ... " Ang^ 1, " 

n. M. Ounmlap, (RakM). ^^„...„.^ SliJUld.N.H " " 16, " 

J.Ujtn, IHtiawt) „.,__.„..„..._ Powhkttan Fain^ 0.. *■ u « n 

M. D. ValU, (HorH RakM) . ^...Hocgutown, Vk. " « » « 

J.S. UcCboIs}, (Hkto«i]^_ „ SloM Bridga, Vf-_. " " 3*, " 

S. A. Brown, [ HKj-makiog Usoliuie} Mlddlatswn, R.L». " Ju. 33, ISSS. 

S. R. A W. F. Stillmui, (Suifaa lUkM)— LwDwdTiUa, K. T._ " Feb. IS, " 

D. HalduBkB, (Hamwi). ...Moicurtowii, Tk....- " " 3^ * 

A. H. OMUm A J. Smith, (Kalua >»d BOT*to>*)...8Dnbi»7, OUa " HMob 31, « 

W.J.SmiwtAJ.B.TuIh)i,(" " ) BwitMTlud, Ind. " April t, " 

a Cluvni, (HwTow.). NnrYoik Cttj- " u « « 

LBnloud AL. (Tcwton, (BolnrHafTOw) Attic)i,H.T. « " II, « 

H.CliUfl»Id, (HakM) _ Watnrtary, Conn..... » « IS, <• 

F.P«*o<ly, ( " " « )„ 8<d»i,HMi.~ « April IS, « 



STBAW-OUTTJUtS, ETC. 



A.B.Biri» _ .«. Fnnklln, N. T. Patent iuiud Ang. 33, 1SC4. 

V.eak_ Tniy.M.T. „„ " B«pt 13, " 

J. B. BtocktoD, (firing! to knlTM of) Wtzna Oo. Kf " '• M, " 

J.A.PItti— _ Bb1!Mo,1I.T. _. « JuLlB,ieM. 

O.Ii.Sqiil*t _...._„ (%ioopM,H*8> " " SO, " 

J.H.B«nnetL -..BmiDliigtoD, TL " Feb. IS, " 

V.Lukay — VoroMtw, Mua " April 11, " 



-.Drsoenbargh, Ind... 



8.T.a»rp _ 

T. C. SimoDtOD A K J. ViOki. PUUmn, K. J. « « » « 

F.FiUp»trick _ _ Cindnutl, Ohio ■ M»y 34, " 

H.Fe«kta&m „ Ehig'i Fan;, H. T_. " JnaoH, " 

W.H. FoUarUm, (HMhllBg Coni-biukj)_ Loaiirlllo, Ky........ « Jul; II, ISM. 

j.Straab, (Gorn-sobCnUar) GlocdnuU, Ohia„.... " " IS, " 

L.W(K>d», (Hftdgn Trimmer) QniDej,!!]. " n b « 

J.S.QrilBlb,(CoinaQdCabCraabgr)... HnnUngton, Pa._.... " F«b. (, IBS*. 

W.D.WilBOD,(Coni ariadirudCrinbu)... Ridmond, Ind. " U^ U, " 

A. A C. N. Clow, (Com ShsUan) Port BjroD, V. T-,.. " Jon* 3S, « 

R0&SB8, OABKIACTS, ETC. 

v. UaCord, (EoTM Fowar) Blng Sing, IT. T. RtUnt itHMd Jnlf II, ISH. 

V. K. Pklmsr, ( " " improTBiiieDO Gliubeth City, N. a •• « ]^ " 

S.Tomliaiion, (Holdlng-dookiarHoraM) PluiutTftlley,II.T. " •< « » 

A.J.Oib»on,(V«hiolBi).„ ainlon,MB«. " " 35, « 

IT. B. Llvingiton, (Coapling for CuTuga) Poilluid, lud. " u u o 

" Ang. 1, - 

" " " (WhiffletreM " ") " " " « « « 

Oa0.8onUier, (Tim forCBrriage-irhnli)- BoitOD, " " " " " 

a Stone, (Diunping Cirt).„ Eirkenritle, Ohio.... " « " « 

T. Hudock t W. 0. Kellar, (Buldle Tnee) ClD<iiDn>tI, " .... " « u u 

W. 8. R»boock, (Dumping W»gon)..- Stoningtm, Conn_... " " 8, " 

J.B. MeClelland, (Bagpei).. „ JeSeriou, Ind..- " « « « 

A. Uomt, (Spring-body CurtagM) BnmtrHIe, P*. " « w « 

KTurner, (HftmePutaningf) Bkldraon, Hd_ " a a u 

CDullng, {Securing Hobi to Ailo«) ITlli«, N. T. " "16, •• 

K-Bpenoer, (Saddle Treei) SoDtbport, Conn...... " " S3, « 

•• " (Hhmm BaddlM) Hiw Tork, H. T— ... " « « k 
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N. Wkrilek, (HoraMhoaliiK AppuMai) I^byMto, Ala» FUantiMud Aog. IV, lUL 

A. J. aibcoD, (Coaplinc for OurUgo) Clinton, Hih « 6«pt IS, " 

S. Bilggi A J. a. Tilbo^ (MNk-70ke) 8Io4a*TlU«, N. T. " " It, " 

T.&krdmuiAA.TaH, (Tluffl«k«M)..... nttiOald, Tl " a « « 

C.J>ni>siD, (SutifarWagaiu) CUdIod, TauD.^ " OM. *1, " 

L.D«dniDk, (Oi-?okM). Albu;, N.T. " Jan. 1, IBM. 

Z. Bott, (Sslf-loidiDg Cut] Linsotnton, N. 0.-... " ill. It, " 

J. Vilkiuaou, ( " ud UnlodiDg Outa) HopnrsU Cot. Whi. P. 0. Pk. Hty 1, « 

J.A.Spnfpia, A S. O'CosDorC " ) DkjKib, Ohio. " " II, ■ 

J.TaokoT, (Oi-yokBi)._ Norwmj.Hs- " U^ IT, " 



AaBICULTnAAL IHVEKTIOS'EI KELAHHG TO COTTOH, WOOL, 
FLAX, ETC. 

N. Clu4imu,(CottaD-pr(wi) Mjitia Rirar, CDiiii..Patant iwoed Ang. B,1SM. 

D. WaniBr, Jr., (Dnming Bin) SoDth Hadlaj, Hiu. " Sept. i, " 

W. Watt, (Hsnp-nittlnK Prooen) Qlugow, K. Biitaln- " Xot. 11, " 

MiJ. B.C1(U'ki,(FMdlnguidClWDing8«wl-«ot(on)If«wmui, Qm>a. " Dm, IS, " 

A. P. Eudi, {Catton.|lns) BridgavatdT, Hmi... " Jan. 1, ISSk 

H-Olark, ( " " ) „. Nowport,PI. — " P«b. 18, " 

D. W. Hughei, (Hemp Brakaa) ......Ksw London, 1I«_... " " K, " 

G. D. AUm, (Cluning 8iu] H«mp) EojWnIiFU- " Hu. 7, •< 

" " " (Btripplng Bead from Broom.ooni)...,.. " " «™ *■ nun 

J. Talker, (Hulling Cotton-Moda}. Dorer, Bnglamt " *■ 18, " 

J. B.llsU, (Cotton-gina). Rloaboro', Oa. « April i, " 

P. Laiioaat«r, (Implament for Shearing ShMp) Ban Oak, Hish. " " St, " 

J. How, (Haohlne for BnndllDg Wool). ttow Cnak, " " Itaj U " 

J. Oront, (Solf-aoOng Cottun-presa) Hooking Cl^, Ohio.. " June 11, " 

a. A. L. MoOud;, {CoUon-^e).... Babino Pariih, La.... " « SB, " 

A.Adami, (Cottoa and Bay fmtet) Jene;TillB, □!._ " Nor. S8, " 

DA2BT nCPLEKEHTS.ETC. 

Xeiakion, (HllkBmlnar). 0«naT*,N.T. Pirfant inoed JbIt ^ ISSI. 

S.W.Bogglea, (Belf-aetincCheese-piMi) Filohbnrg, Hau " una 

E. Son, (Battar-worken) Banntngton, Vt " " SS, " 

B.King, ( " " ) „ MaokleBlHirgh,N.Y. « « « « 

P. Wilbor, (ChaaM-preuaa) „Wba, Ohio " Aug. It, " 

B. Webber, (Chnnie) Oanilnor, Me.......... " Dm. 6, " 

H. A. Roe, (CheaMTata) Wert Andonir, Ohio. " "11, " 

B. Gore, (Charni).- Bennington, VI. « Jan. 1, UU. 

J.H.WimBini,(Bnttor-wc«k«n)... BlanchaeMr, Ohio " Feb. S, " 

H. Webster, (Chnm«) OgdeDibnrg, M. T.,.. " « « « 

B. B. aeinoni, ( " )- B»roet,Vt_ •• " l^ " 



WUfVOWEKfi, COBIV BKKLIEBB, THKABHEBS, ETC. 

W. U. Palmer, (Thiaihar) PalmTra, H*. Patent ianed Ang. 1, 185A 

H.N. Bla«k,(Cle«iiag and Drying Orain) Philadelphia, Pa " « •> " 

H. H. Hanafield, (Qmin *DdCloTer-ae«d8oreene)...AtblaDd, Ohio„ " hum 

O.BBi^(ClaTeT Separator) Hartleton, Pa.» ■ " B, " 

8. W. Bngglee, (Fan Blower)— ntohbnrg, Han " u u a 

H.H.Baaoh, (Winnowen).- ChioLgn, HI " " \i, " 

A. J.Smltli, (Com BheUen) Piqna, Ohio " " M, " 

aMaynard, ( « " ). Oreenfield, HaM-.... « SepL IS, " 



S.lI(ran,fhwllBB-gi«iaB«pwmtonAThnih«n).CNitnlBri(lga,K.T..P>(«Dl iMMdOet S, 18U. 

T.B.Woodw*rd,(BiiaotIfMiUs*)_ EtniliigtoD, P»- " " 10, " 

J. Hollingsworth, ( " " re.lna«)„ ZumtUIb, Ohio " « IT, *■ 

A. Bowgn, (Straw and Oraln B«[wn(or) VadnTille, Ya^ " « M, " 

B. OoiDaw, (Corn ahallan) Aurora,!]!. " Not. 7, ". 

J.P. Smilli, ( " •• )__ HnnunBlltown, P»,. " una 

Vr. Hoore, (Onlu Wlnnoiran) BsIleTillB, Ohio. " " U, " 

Q. Daoleb, (Thnubw ud Or^B Cleuar) Pblladtlphk, Fk_... " 7sb. It, 1»U 

J. P. SoiCl), (Con Sb<U«r). Houuselilawii, Fa._ " " IS, « 

C. ItmwiU, (Porttble Oraln MIU] Quinaj, m " « » « 

Q. Laub, (Qnln ClMuer) „ Oasgo, N. T. •> liar. 14, - 

B, J. TrlmiBer, ( " " ) „..„ ^.....Parma, N. T. " Apifl 4, " 

CCampball, (CleasingWliMkt)-...... ......Califomia^— ........ " Hv 1, * 

C.B. Hwtou, (Hnllmof Boekwksat)-. Elmita, K.I...- " " IT, " 

Bnlaud, Btophsiu A MaHu, (DrTing Qnln]- BrO«klyn,N.T " u « ■< 

0. Btnat, (Qialn Btillij_ Barra Csatn, IT. T._ " <■ M, " 

H. D. Kajnoldi, (drain Cl««iwn)„ Pandltlon, Ind_ " Jon* 10, " 

B. Brldesdolph, (Homiii; lUIta] Okai Sprlnc Hd..... " An«. », lBfi4. 

H.M*l]isb,(Ondn « ) , WalpoI^K.H.„ « « « « 

J.Barkn,( " Winnowtn) „ Honfidala, Pa» " OsL SI, " 

A. B. Crawfatd, (CIoym Hullm}. „..,.Woortw, Ohio « Not. 18, " 

LHibba, ( " " ) TnUjtowD, P»„ " Ju. SO, 18M. 

J.ADro, ( " " ) TreaH-> Slon, Ohio.. " Fab. IS, « 

H. H, Hu«lUld,( " " ) Aihland, Ohio... " " I^ - 



uscELLAnoirs. 

O. J. Bimdr, (Potato Dtgsan) LfndM.Tt .-..PatonllmMdlnl; 4,U£4. 

?.TiCgBr^(EiaaT«liDgBarlh) BoKbai7,Mui- " a u a 

U. Walkar, 6r., (Iron Picbt Fuim)-.,.m Phikddpbta, Pa_... « « 11, •• 

H. N. A J. C. Bin, (SmvIhk Axe HdTu) ..Vintmaiiac, Conn.-. •• " U, " 

D. Blmadar, (Dltohing Bpad«)..~ New BnrllnctOD,Lid. " una 

D. Zeiglar, (Cider Milti] Lsvlitown, Pa- " una 

W.B. Walkar, (MaosiaotaK of Broonu)- Bannlnfton, IT. H.,.. « Aog. 1, " 

J. L. Lord, (Oiiaditono Fnuiia)_ Cboitn, Conn " " IB " 

B. Hanhall, (Haupro Sprsadon) Clinton, H. J. „. « u « « 

B. H. Abbe, (Hog Pana).. ThompHnvlU^ Oon.. " " », - 

J.W. Favkaa, (Hanora and Lima Bpnadw) ChiiMUna, Pa « « •• i 

A. R. Hont, (Mannra BioaTatora) Btnttbig, •' -...„.. " u <i « 

H.Pry, {Mo!« Trap, raJaaaa)-. ~ Cindniuti, Ohio " Bept !», " 

H. Bdd7, (Baa HiTBJ)-...-. - .N. Bridgavatv.lCiM " - 10, '' 

J. J. WttkM, (Ban»»gB Stoffar) _ Boobam, H. T- " « « h 

A.irintar, (Sawing J^M-wood).-....- -....BoBdont, " _ " mho 

E. Ford, (Granariai).. Spring CottK«. Miu. " Oat 34, " 

L. W. IfoOabr, (Potato Dlggai*)- PhtladolphU, Pi»... « Hot. T, " 

D.PhlUlpa, (Farm Gata)- _..-....Sh»fUbnJ7, Tt- « « « « 

a. D. Slillaon, (ExMTstlng Haebina) Boobaalar, N. T. •• " 14, " 

T. C. Ball, (Serth* Faatanlng) Sbalbnma Falli.Ifai. '■ " «, •' 

J.L. EoUand, (Haohina br Enaadlng Smi^) Parli, Franos. " Jan. », 186*. 

V. H. Allen, (lUat Choppar)- Lowall, Mau..- " « « « 

T. D.Ajlaworth, (Hop Framai) Frankfort, N. T.—... " huh 

J. Parkar, (Uachine for Slangbtaring Hogt) LautniUa, Ky— " Fab. 10, " 

\r. D.Tttiu A R. W. Fanwlak, (Bridla BilaJ— BrookiTo, H. Y, " « u « 

J. Q. amben A B. M. Ebj, (lUite Laaf la a nbttl- 

tota tar Tohaoeo) ShiriBj^borg, Pa»... " " H, " 

C, Cnun, (Prooeuu for Making BrMd)._ Hndion, N. T._. •■ Mar, 7, - 

H. 0. Manak, (Mtohlng Uaahlna; -..Hairlibalg, Va. " " 14, « 
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B.ir.iruiin,(ApilhpH«r).» „ 8l»dbim»,HMi PatMtlMiuid April 11,1855. 

P. Mkiiij, (H»y Pku) W*d4ain'i Gron, DL " « 18, " 

B. A Tnbbi,(B*wiDg Fin-wood, •te.) Buaphm, IT. H * Maj 1, " 

0. L Hums A H. B. Bnrfley, (Finn OktM) NomU, Ohio- ■• huh 

Silngenoll, (SiiWing or TeUlog tnt) _ OrHBwiok, Oonn..^. " " t, " 

H. B. Lnmm, (Fmrm Gmtai) Suduik;, Ohio. " " IT, " 

J. B. Scymsii, (Feaoea) DnbnqMylov^...... " « u » 

aWlntgv, (CloaiaBkadOpvolngSatM). UntM Bpringa, M. T. " « u •> 

T.J.KlBill«t«Tger,{C:id<rMUli} Bfriagldd, OUo-... « " U, " 

W.P. 0re«iiJwf, [FMteiiingB<7tliH taSDathi)_...WuklagMi, N. H... " Jnus 11, • 

a. EUk, (PnulDg TobMNM i> Flogi) „ FNBrilto,Tft.» ...... " o « « 

C. K. Webb, (Wind HIU} FhlUdalphU, Pa...... " a a u 

8. GoTtoa k F. Honii, (Btasp Iboliin*).... Omwfordmu^, Pa. « " IS, « 

W.», Pukar, (Ic« HDiue)„ _ Maw York, S.T...... " u a b 

W. IbompiOD, (Self-optntiiiB Cinnlar eata]_ KaahTilla, TaiiD— .... " u u u 

fitatutiei of Patonta. 

Hm. 3. 8. Bkowm, of Waahiugton, has raoentlf pnbliahad » eatologae of ttll the pabpts 
granted bj tlie Cnitad States OoTsmment np to th« commeiioemeDt of the year 1865. Vim^ 
tiiU we learn that the whole number of patent* granted for Oram and Qratt Ramatirt haa 
been one hundred and eloTen; for Floip; three hnodred and aeTentr-two; for Straa-Cutttrt, 
one hundred and fifty-three ; for Smut tnadana, one hondred and fortj ; for W ian ewmfi 
tnofiMW, one hondrad and sli^-tiiree, and for Thrukvy mocAinw, three hundred and aefentj- 
rigbtv The hJgheet nmnban in olaaaea belong to the agrioultoral department, with the 
exception of StoTea, on wUeh the enormous namber of 682 patenta have been isaned, and 
478 for designs, making a total of 1160 patonU en Stores. 

On Air Engines, not one of whieh is In use, no leu than twenty-one patents lutTS been 
granted. Ho lew than 148 pAleataluTebeN) granted on StetM Boilers; and jet, for aUOiia, 
there are bnt few engineers who do not enteriMn die ojdmon that many inprorements have 
yet to be made an then. The mMtafaetnn of India-mbber goods is bnt of recent date, and 
yet no less than for^-two patents hare been obt^ned on snob mannfactnres. Sewing 
machioea are of still more recent date, the first patent hftTing been obtained in 1846, only 
nine years ainoe ; and yet no less than tiitg patents hare been granted on such machines. 
This affords erideace of their popularity and osefalness. The namber of Water-Wbeel 
patents is somewhat high, being 827, but that of Waahing maohinw oomei neaily np to tt, 
bsing no leas than SOB. 
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Aobuhqi'b ImproTemoi^ 111. 
Abbe, R. M., improfed hagptni, IS. 
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Id Liberia, 181. 
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Bmd a Vright, patent of, IM. 
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Badilaad, aUm, 51. 
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Bolting, improvsment* in, 31. 
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Book -fanning, 23. 

Booth, W. e., hii a 
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Brick, patent, 53. 

Brooka, John, eiparitDeota in fMdlDg, SOB. 
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BnuM, 0. A., patent of, 110. 
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Cart, Mif-loading, 44. 
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for the dal^, 658. 
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CiUtiDg pot, nwtaiimli tor, 304. 
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ult belt adapUd for, 1S8. 

■took, managament of, SG9. 
Dkoa'g Itand oorn-pUoter, 98. 
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Dnplai MfaC7 rain, ST. 
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